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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE great variety of excellent matter in the large offavo volume 
of Elegant Extracis in Poetry, has ſecured to it a very conſiderable 
ſhare of public favour, not only as an entertaining and inſtructive - 
companion in the courſe of a ſchool education, but as a cheap and 
uſeful addition to family libraries. 

But it has been intimated, that were it reduced in val it would 
be rendered ſtill more extenſively uſeful ; a as a ſchool 
dan” 

The proprietors, therefore, deſirous of ſuiting their work to the 
| wiſhes and convenience of different purchaſers, have publiſhed this 
Poetical Epitome, abridged, like the Proſe Epitome, from the larger 
work, and containing ſome of its choiceſt and moſt beautiful pieces. 

| The Poets from whoſe works the Extracts have been taken are, 
many of them, the . moſt celebrated which this country has pro- 
duced ; and others ſuſtain no mean rank on the lifts of fame. Parti- 
cular care has been taken, in ſelecting from them, to admit of no- 
thing but what is calculated for en or 91 een Re- 
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ATHER of light and life! Thou GOOD 
SUPREME! * | 
D teach me what is good. Teach me THYSELF ! 
ave me from folly, vanity, and vice; N 
rom ev'ry low purſuit ! and feed my foul 
ith knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure; 
acred, ſubſtantial, never-fading bliſs ! 


82. The Univerſal Prayer. Pop. 
| Deo opt. max, = 
ATHER of all ! in ev'ry age, 
is ny — e557 
Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 1 | 
hou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd I 
o know but this, that Thou art good, 
| And that myſelf am blind; | 
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$ i. A Addreſs to the Deity, THOMSON. | 
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SACRED AND MORAL _ 


Vet gave me, is this dark eftate, 


To ſee the good from ill; 
And, binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left free the human will. 
What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, | | 
This teach me more than hell to ſhun 
That more than heav'n purſue. 
What bleflings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not caſt away 
For God is paid when man receives; 
T'enjoy n to obeys” 7, 


Vet not to earth's contracted ſpan 


Thy goodneſs let me bound; 


Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 


When thouſand worlds are round. 
Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
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If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to ſtay; 


If I am wrong,'O teach my heart 


To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride,” 


Or impious diſcontent, © =» 
At aught thy wiſdom has deny d, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 
Teach me to feel another's woe; 
To hide the fault I fee; _ 


That mercy I to others ſhew 4 
That mercy ſhew to me, : 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 


Since quicken'd dy thy breath ; 


O lead me whereſoe er I 


Thro' this day's life or death. 


This day be bread and my lot; 
All elſe beneath the ' wager 

Thou know'> if beſt beſtow d or not 2 
And let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe temple is all pace; 3 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! 

One chorus let all being raiſe | 
All nature's incenſe riſe } 


IM Hymn pu Gratitude, ADDISOR. 
W N all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rifing foul ſurveys; 
"Frandyorted wich the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 


© how ſhall words with equal . 
The gratitude declare 

That glows within my raviffi d heart? 

But thou canſt read it there. 
Thy providence my life —_—_— 
Amp wants redreſs d, 

When in chef t womb I lay, / 
And * upon the breaſt. 

yoo my weak complaints and cries Wis 
__ Thy mercy lent an ear, Z 


- 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


I And thro' the pleaſing in 


Book I. 


Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learns 
To form themſelves in pray r. 


na comforts to my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow d, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thoſe comforts flow d. 


When in the ſlipp'ry paths of youth 


MWich heedleſs ſteps I ran, 


Thine arm unſeen convey' d me ſafe, 
| And led me up to man. 


| Thro” hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
It gently clear d my way, | 
nares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 


When word with nee oft halt thaw 


1 With health renew'd my face, 


And when in ſins and ſorrows funk, 
| Reviv'd my foul with grace. 


Thy bounteous hand with worldly blifs 


1 Has made my cup run o'er, 


And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my ſtore. 


Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart. 

That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


Through every period of my life 
Thy goodneſs Il purſue; 
And after death in diſtant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 


When nature fails, and day and night 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Divide thy works no 12 


My ever-grateful heart, O 


Thy mercy ſhall adore. 
1 all eternity to Thee 
Fn ſong I'll raiſe; 
For or 


ternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe! . 


Book I. 
$ 4. rn on Providence, from Pſalm 23d. 
| ADDISON. 


TH Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 


His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend, 


hen in the ſultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirſty mountains pant; 

o fertile vales, and dewy meads, 

y weary wand'ring ſteps he leads; 
Vhere peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 
\mid the verdant landſkip flow. 


ho' in the paths of death I tread, 

ith gloomy horrors overſpread, 

y ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 

or thou, O Lord, art with me till ; 

hy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 

and guide me through the dreadful ſhade. 
ho in a bare and rugged way, 

hroygh devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 

hy bounty ſhall my pains beguile: 

he barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 


ith ſudden greens and he crown'd 
And fireams ſhall murmur all around. 


| 


\ 


| ADDISON. 

8 firmament on high, 
With all the. blue ethereal ſky, 

ad ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining 
Their great Original proclaim :* 
Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land | | 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


don as the evening ſhades prevail, 


SACRED AND MORAL 
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| And all the planets in their turn, 


| 5. Hymn, from the Beginning of the 19th Pſalm. | 


And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
5 the uy of her birth: 
ilſt all the that round her 


. 


Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in ſolemn ſilence all 


Move round the dark terreftrial ball ! 
What tho' nor real voice nor ſound - 


Amid their radiant orbs be found! 


In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 
« The Hand that made us is divine.” 


8 6. — Hymn. Mrs. RowE. 


5 17 * glorious armies of the ſæy 


To thee, Almighty King, 
Triumphant anthems conſecrate, 


But ſtill their moſt exalted flights 
Fall vaſtly ſhort of thee: 

How diſtant then muſt human praiſe 
From thy perfections be | , 

Yet how, my God, ſhall I refrain, 
When to my raviſh'd ſenſe _. 

Each Creature, every where around, 
Diſplays thy excellence ! 

The active lights that ſhine above, 
In their eternal dance, 0 

Reveal their ſkilful Maker's praiſe 

The bluſhes of the morn confels 
That thou art till more fair, 

When in the Eaſt its beams revive, 
To gild the fields of air. 

The fragrant, the refreſhing breeze 
Of ev'ry flow'ry bloom We 

In balmy whiſpers own, from Thee 


80 moon takes up the wondrous tale, 


— 


1 pleaſing odours come. 
3 | 
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And waters murm' ring f 

To praiſe the firſt Almighty Cauſe, 

| With diff rent voices call. 
Thy num'rous works exalt thee thus, 
And ſhall I filent be??? 
No; rather let me ceaſe to breathe, 
Than ceaſe from praiſing Thee! 
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$ 7. Hymn. Mrs. Rows. 


FHoVU didft, O mighty God! exiſt 
Ere time began its race; 
Before the ample elements 
Fill'd up the void of ſpace : 
Before the.pond'rous earthly globe 
In fluid air was ftay dz; 
Before the ocean's r 
IT ᷑beir liquid ſtores diſplay d: 


p 


The ſtreaks of light appear d; 
Before the high celeſtial aren 
Or ſtarry poles were rear'd: 


Before the loud melodious ſpheres 
Their tuneful round begun; 

Before the ſhining. roads of heav'n 

Were meaſur'd by the ſun : 


Ere thro' the empyrean courts 
One . 


Or to their harps the ſons of light 
Ecſtatic anthems ſung : 


Ere men ador'd, or angels knew, 

Or prais'd thy wondrous name; 
Thy bliſs, O ſacred Spring of life 
Thy glory, was the ſame. _.T 
And when the pillars of the world. 
With ſudden ruin break, 

And all this vaſt and goodly frame 

Sinks = the mighty wreck ; 


As 
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The ſinging birds, the N winds, 
all, 


Ere through the gloom of ancient night 
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When from her orb the moon ſhall ſtart, 
Th' aftoniſh'd ſun roll back, 
And all the trembling ſtarry lamps 
Their ancient courſe forſake; 


For ever permanent and fix d, 
From agitation free, 


| Unchang'd in everlaſting years, 


Shall thy exiſtence be. 


| $ 8. Hymn, from Pſalm 14875. OGILVIE, 


REGIN, my ſoul, th' exalted lay! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 
And praiſe th'Almighty's name: 


1 Lo! heaven and earth, and ſeas and ſkies, 
In one melodious concert riſe, 72 


To ſwell th' inſpiring theme. 


Ve fields of light, celeſtial plains, 


Where gay tranſporting beauty reigns, 
Ve ſcenes divinely fair . 
Your Maker's wondrous power proclaim; 
Tell how he form'd your ſhining frame, 
And breath'd the fluid air. 


Ye angels, catch. the thrilling ſound ! 


j While all th' adoring thrones around 


His boundleſs mercy fing : 

Let ev*ry liſt'ning ſaint above 

Wake all the tuneful ſoul of love, 
And touch the ſweeteſt ſtring. 


| Join, ye loud ſpheres, the vocal choir; 


Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, © 
The mighty chorus aid: | 

Soon as grey ev'ning gilds the plain, 

Thou moon, protract the melting ſtrain, 
And praiſe him in the ſhade, 

Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vaſt abode, 

Ve clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who call'd yon worlds from night: 

Me ſhades, diſpel! —th' Eternal faid : 

At once th' involving darkneſs fled, © 


: | > 'Whate'er 


And nature ſprung to light, 
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Whate'er a blooming world contains 5 
That wings the air, that ſkims the plains, 

| United praiſe beſtow : | 

Ye dragons, ſound his awful name 

To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim, 

Ye ſwelling deeps below. 


Let ev'ry element rejoice : 

Ye thunders, burſt with awful voice 
To him who bids you roll ; 

His praiſe 1 in ſofter notes declare, | 
Each whiſpering breeze of yielding air, 
And breathe it to the ſoul. 


Jo him, ye graceful cedars, bow; 
Ye tow'ring mountains, bending. low, 
Your great Creator own ; | 
Tell, when affrighted nature ſhook, 
ow Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown, 


e flocks that haunt the humble vale, 

Ye inſects flutt'ring on the gale, 

In mutual concourſe riſe : 

Crop the gay roſe's vermeil bloom, 

ind waft its ſpoils, a ſweet Perfuma, | 
In incenſe to the ſkies. 


Vake, all ye mounting tribes, and ſing, 

e plumy warblers of the ſpring, 
Harmonious anthems raiſe * * 

o him who ſhap'd your finer mould, 

Who tipp'd your glittering wings with gold, 

And tun'd your voice to praiſe, 


Let man, by nobler paſſions ſway'd, 
he fceling heart, the judging head, 
In heav'nly praiſe employ z 
Spread his tremendous hame around, 
ill heav'n's broad arch rings. back the found, 
The gen'ral burſt of joy. | 


e whom the charms of grandeur pleaſe, 
Nurs d on the downy lap of eaſe, 
Fall proftrate at his throne ; 


> 
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ve princes, rulers, all adore ; | 
Praiſe him, ye kings, who make your pow r 
| An image of his own, 


Ye fair, by nature form's to move, 
O praiſe th* eternal Source of love, 
With youth's enlivening fire: 


| Let age take up the tuneful lay, 


* 


Sigh his bleſs'd name then ſoar away, 
And aſk an angel's lyre. 
—— 
$ 9. Hymn. ANON. 
How are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 
How ſure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wiſdom is their guide; 
Their help Omnipotence. , 


In foreign realms and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, we 
Through burning climes I paſs'd had, 

And breath'd in tainted air. : 


Thy mercy ſweeten'd ev'ry ſoil, 

Made ev'ry region pleaſe ; 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 


Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes 

Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended "oP 
In all its horrors riſe! 


Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ey'ry heart, 

When waves on waves, and 'gulphs i in pulp 
O'ercame the pilot's art. | 


Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me free; _ 

While in the confidence of pray'r 

My ſoul took hold on thee. 


For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, | = 40 
I knew thou wert not ſlow to hear, 55 


Nor impotent to ſaves 
) B 3 
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The ftorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The Tea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was ftill. 

In midſt of dangers, fears, and deaths, 
Thy goedneſs I'll adore; 

And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, _ 

| nd humbly hope for more. 


S My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life, 


Thy ſacrifice ſhall be; | 
And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee. 


„ 20«- es, ©: Auer. 
| WIEN riſing from the bed of death, 
O'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 

I ſee o Maker face to face, | 
O ! how ſhall I appear? 

If yet, while pardon may be found, 
And mercy may be ſought, : 

My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought; 


When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd | 4 


In majeſty ſevere, TI, 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
| O how ſhall I appear! - 
But thou haſt told the troubled ſoul, 
. Who does her fins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woes prevent. 


Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
POS ke yet it be too late; 
- hear my Saviour's dying groans, 

Jo give thoſe ſorrows = 
For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 

- Her pardon to procure, | 

Who knows thy only Son has died 
To make that pardon ſure. 


THE-POETICAL EPITOME, 
| IS 11. A Night Piece on Death. PARNELL. 


BY the blue taper's trembling light ; 
No more I waſte the wakeful night, 
Intent with endleſs view to pore | 
The ſchoolmen and the ſage 
Their books from wiſdom widely ſtray, 

| Or point, at beſt, the longeſt way. | 
I'll ſeek a readier path, and go 


— 


8 o' er: 
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Where wiſdom's ſurely taught below. 
How deep yon azure dies the ſky ! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd he; 
While thro' their ranks, in ſilver pride, 
The nether creſcent ſeems to glide. ' 


The ſlumbering breeze 2 to breathe, 


The lake is ſmooth, and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangled ſhow 


Deſcends to meet our eyes below. 


The grounds which on the right aſpire, 
In dimneſs from the view retire; a 
The left preſents a place of graves, 
Whoſe wall the ſilent water laves. 
That ſteeple guides thy doubtful fight 
Among ho livid gleams of night; 
There paſs, with melancholy ſtate, 

By all the ſolemn heaps of fate; 

And think, as ſoftly- ſad you tread 


Above the venerable dead, 


Time was, like thee, they life poſſeſs d; 
© And time ſhall be, that thou ſhalt reſt,” 
Thoſe graves, with bending ofier bound, 
That nameleſs heave the crumbled ground, 


uick to the glancing thought diſcloſe 
ere toil and poverty repoſe. 
The flat ſmooth ſtones that bear a name, 
The chiſel's flender help to fame 
(Whieh ere our ſet of friends decay, 
Their frequent ſteps may wear away) 
A middle race of mortals own, 


| Men half ambitious, all unknown. 


The marble tombs that riſe on high, 


Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lie, 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe pillars ſwell with ſculptur'd ſtones, 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones; 
8 Theſe, all the poor remains of ſtate, 
Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great; 
Who, while on earth in fame they live, 
Are ſenſeleſs of the fame they give, 

Ha! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades, 
The burſting carth unveils the ſhades ! 
All flow, and wan, and wrapp'd with ſhrouds, 
They riſe in viſionary crowds; 
And all with ſober accent cry, 

« Think, mortal, what it is to die !” 

| Now, from yon black and fun'ral view, 
That bathes the charnel-houſe with dew, 
Methinks I hear a voice begin— 
(Ye ravens, ceaſe your croaking din; 
Ye tolling clocks, no time reſound 
O'er the — lake and midnight ground) 
It ſends a peal of hollow groans, 
| Thus ſpeaking from among the bones : 

« When men my ſcythe and darts ſupply, 

How great a mY of Fears am I! 
They view me like the laſt of things ; 
They make, and then they dread, my ſtings. 
Fools ! if you leſs provok'd your fears, 
No more my ſpectre-form appears: 
Death's but a path that muſt be trod, 

If man would ever paſs to God; 
| A port of calms, a ſtate of eaſe, 
From the rough rage of ſwelling ſeas, * 

Why, then, thy flowing ſable fioles, 
* pending Y reſs, mourning poles, 
Looſe ſcarfs to f athwart thy weeds, 
| Long palls, drawn hearſes, cover'd ſteeds, 

And plumes of black, that, as they tread, 
Nod o'er the 'ſcutcheons of the dead ? 

Nor can the parted body know, 
Nor wants the foul, theſe forms of woe: 
As men who long in priſon dwell, 
With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 
hene er their ſuff ring years are run, 


Spring forth to greet the glitt'ring fun ; 


1 TY | 4 


Have pious fouls at parting hence. 


On earth, and in the body plac'd, 


A few and evil years they waſte : _ 
But, when their chains are caſt aſide, 
See the glad ſcene unfolding wide; 
Clap the glad wing, and tow'r away, 
And mingle with the blaze of day. - 


$ 12. Meſſiah, a Sacred Eclogue. Porr. 
| YE Nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong : 
To heavenly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſſy fountains and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more.—-O Thou my voice inſpire, - 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire 
| Rapt into future times, the bard begun: 
A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 
From Jeſſe's root behold: a branch ariſe, 
Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies; 
Th'ethereal ſpirit o'er its leaves thall move, 
And on its top deſcends the myſtic Dove. 


| 


| Ye heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 


- And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 
The fick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 


. 


From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſnade; 


All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail, 
Returning Juftice lift aloft her ſcale ; EE 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white rob'd Innocence from heav'n deſcend. 


| Swift fly the years, and riſe th' expected morn ! 


O O ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born! © 
See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreathes to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring ; 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance, 


See ſpicy clouds from lowly Saron riſe, 


And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! a 


| Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers; 


Prepare the way! a God, a God appears 


A God, a God | the vocal hills reply: 


1 


The rocks proclaim th approaching Deity, _ ' : 


- na) rr . 
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Lo, earth receive him from the bending ſkies ! ' 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye vallies, riſe ! 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be ſmooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold ; 

Hear him, ye deaf! and, all ye blind, behold! 

He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the fightleſs eye-ball pour the day + 
Tis he th' obſtructed paths of found ſhall clear, 
Aud bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear; 
The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch forego 
* leap exulting like the bounding ro. 

No ſigh, no murmur, the wide world ſhall hear; 
From ev ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. | 
In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 


And hell's gri rant feel th' eternal wound. 
As the ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 


Secks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, 

Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep direCts, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects; 

he tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, ü 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms: 

Thus ſhall mankind his ian care engage, 

The promis d Father of the future ge. 

No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen tru kindle rage no more ; 

But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plougſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful ſon | 

Shall-finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun; 

Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 

And the fame hand that fow'd ſhall reapthe field. 

The ſwain in barren deſerts, with ſurprize, | 

Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; . 

And ftarts, amidſt the thirſty walds, to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On-rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods ; 

Waſte ſandy vallies, once 1 with thorn, 


The ſpiry and ſhapely adorn 3 
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| The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant 


| See future ſons and daughters, yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 
-| Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 


And break upon thee in a flood of day. 
| Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver horn; 


One tide of 


| The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay $ 


But fix d his word, his ſaving pow'r remains: 
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To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noĩſome weed. [mead, 


And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead ; 

The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 

And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet ; 

The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſt and ſpeckled ſnake, 

Pleas'd, the green luſtre of their ſcales ſurvey, 

And wa their forky tongues ſhall innocently 
ER | a 

Riſe, 3 with light, imperial Salem, riſe! 

Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn: ; 


See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend 
See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabzan ſprings l 
For thee Idume's fpicy foreſts blow, 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See-heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 


No more the riſing Sun ſhall gild the morn, 


But loſt, ditfolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts: the Light himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 


Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 


Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meffiah reigns ! 


$ r3- An Elegy written in a Coun 


| „ to; muny =, 
HE curfew. tolls the knell of parting day, 
[ The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to 3 
| ; | ow 
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Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a folemn ſtillneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſuch, as, wand' ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign. 

Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade; 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, heap, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


The ſwallow, twitt' ring from the ftraw-built 
The cock*s ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, [ſhed | 
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Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, _ 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death > -. 

Perhaps in this neglected ſpor is laid „ 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire: 
Hands that the rod of empire might have ſway d, 
Or wak d to ecſtaſy the living lyre. 
But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne er unroll; 
Chill Penury repreſs' d their noble rage, te 
And froze the genial current of the foul. > 


_ 
* 


—_ 


Full many a gem, of pureſt ray ſerene, A 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, ; 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt, 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 


Some wute inglorious Milton here may reſt; 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 
Th' applauſe of liſt ning ſenates to com! 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty oer a ſmiling land. 
And read their hiſtory in a nation's exess, 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy | Their lot forbade: nor circumſcrib'dalone I fin d; 
firoke ! . I Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
| Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 
The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 


Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care: 
Nor children run to liſp their fire's return, 
or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle pore 5 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their teams afield 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile 
The ſhort and fample annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the of pow'r lor heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 
And all that Marry, all wn nes er gave, With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


| Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife Dy. 
{ Their ſober wiſhes never learn d to 3 


1 


Await, alike, th' inevitable houtz 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


* 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, Along the cool ſequeſter d vale of life 
If N 1 dials wind no trophies raiſe, They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their wax. 


Where thro the long-drawn aiſle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
Can ftoried urn, or animated buſt, .. 


Back to its manſion call the flecting breath? 


Yet ev'n theſe hones from infylt to protect, 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nin, 
With uncouth rhimes and fh lefs g ſculpture : 
© Implores the paffing tribuce of a ſigh, [deck d, 


— | 


; 


: | | | Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 


{ = One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 


Their name, thaix years ' ſpelt b ch unletter d 
The place of fame and log g 

And many a holy text around the firews, 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who, to dumb forgerfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious bein e. 8 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires: 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; 
Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Doft in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If, chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate, 

 Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 

e Oft have we ſeen him, at the peep of dawn, 

Brufhing, with haſty ſteps, the dews away, 

To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That writhes its ol fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
His liftleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling, as in ſcorn, 
Murt ring his wayward fancies, he would rove; 


| 


; 4 
4 


Or craz d with care, orcroſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree: + 
Another came ;. nor yet beſide the rill, | 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
'The next, with Urges due, in fad array, [borne: 
Slow thro' the church-yard path we ſaw him 
1 2741 and read (for thou canſt read) the lay 
| d on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn.” 
CLOS SEITAYE  - 
Mere reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 


EE POETICAL EPITOME, 


ſupply: [muſe, | 


Book. I. 


Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her o... 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere ; 

| Heav'n did a recompenſe as largely ſend : 

He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear; [a friend. 
He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his Father and his God. 


* 


$ 14. Hymn to Content. Mrs. BARBAULD, 
| | natura beatos | | 
Omnibus eſſe dedit, fi quis cognoverit uti. 

| : CLAUDIANs 
, THOU, the Nymph with placid eye |! 
O ſeldom found, yet ever nigh ! | 

Receive my temp rate vow : 

Not all the ſtorms that ſhake the pole . 

Can e er diſturb thy halcyon ſoul, . 

And ſmooth the unalter'd brow, 


lo come, in ſimple veſt array'd, 


With all thy ſober cheer diſplay'd, 

| To bleſs my longing fight; 
Thy mien compos'd, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 
And chaſte ſubdu'd delight. 


No more by varying paſſions beat, 
O 2 guide my pilgrim feet 
IJ o0o find thy hermit cell; 
Where in ſome pure and equal ſky, 
Beneath thy ſoft indulgent eye, 
The modeſt virtues dwell. 


Simplicity in atric veſt, | 
And Innocence with candid breaſt, 
And clear undaunted eye; 

And Hope, who points to diſtant years, 
Fair op'ning thro this vale of tears, 


v 


A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 


A ita tb the ſky. 


There 


Book I. 


There Health, thro' whoſe calm boſom glide | 


The temp' rate joys in even tide, 
| That rarely ebb or flow; ” 
And Patience there, thy filter meek, 
Preſents her mild, unvarying check 
To meet the offer d blow. 
Her influence taught the Phrygian ſage 
A tyrant maſter's wanton rage 
With ſettled ſmiles to wait: 
S Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, _ 
He bow'd his meek ſubmitted head, 
And kifs'd thy fainted feet, 
But thou, oh Nymph retir'd and coy! 
In what brown hamlet doſt theu joy 
Too tell thy tender tale? 
The lowlieſt children of the ground, 
Moſs-roſe and violet, bloſſom round, 
And lily of the vale. 
O ſay, what ſoft propitious hour 
I beft may chooſe to hail thy po-w-'ir, 
And court thy gentle ſway * 
When Autumn, friendly to the Muſe, 
Shall-chy own modeſt tints diffuſe, 
And ſhed thy milder day. 


When Eve, her dewy ftar beneath, 

Thy balmy ſpirit loves to breathe, 
And ev ry ſtorm is laidg © 

If ſuch an hour was e' er thy choice, 

Oft let me hear thy ſoothing voice 

Low whiſp'ring thro? the ſhade, 


— 


* 


1 my Shepherd's hand divine 
Want ſhall never more be mine. 
In a paſture fair and large 

He ſhall feed his happy charge, 
And my couch with tend'reſt care 
MNidſt the ſpringing graſs prepare. 
When T faint with ſummer's heat, 

| He ſhall lead my weary feet 

7 5 4 » Ws 48 1 5 
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' Be the ſhades of death o erſpread; 
N. 


Thou thy fav' ring care haſt ſne wn; iced a 


. [-This my footſteps ſhall attend, 


| | Yield me an eternal home. 


- + — " N 


e Pfalm 234. MERRICK. 


{ With ſilent glance, I ſeek the ſhadowy vale _ . 


1 Lav'd by Obtivion's liſtleſs ſtream, and fenc'd. 
By ſhelving rocks, and, intermingled horrors - 


Jo bah we Le beam, the Monarch fs, 


To the ſtreams that ſtill and flow 1 
Through the verdant meadow flow, ' 
Here my ſoul anew ſhall frame, 88 
And, his mercy to proclaim, 193.1 
When through devious paths I ſtray, 
Teach my ſteps the better way. 320 
Though the dreary vale I tread, 


ere I walk from terror free, n FHV 
While my ev'ry wiſh I ſee. en 
By thy rod and ſtaff ſupplyd z 


This my guard, and that my guideGGQ.. 


While my foes are gazing on, 


Thou my plenteous board haſt ſpread ; / A. 
| Thou with 01+ refreſn d my head zj 


* 


For thy love no limit knows: 
Conſtant, to my lateſt end, 


And ſhall bid thy hallow'd dome 


$ 16. Death. Dr. Poxrzus, Bp. of Lonavr. 
RIEND to the wretch whom every friend 

| F JJ... —?ñ U 
1 woo thee, Death! In fancy's fairy paths _ 
Let the gay ſongſter rove, and gently till 
The ſtrain of empty joy. Life and its joys 
L leave to thoſe that prize them. At this hour 
| This ſolemn hour, wien filence rules the world, 
| And wearied nature makes a gen'ral pauſe; _ 
Wrapt in night's ſable robe, thro cloyſters drear 
And e pale, tenanted by a throngg 
of meagre phantoms ſhooting croſs my path 


Of Death. Deep in a murky cave's receſs, 


Of yew and cypreſs ſhade, from all intruſion . 


K. 
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. Bukies herſelf in pointing all his Nee W 
And tipping every ſhaft with venom ee 31: 
From her infernal ſtore : aroundihim; _—_ 
In terrible array, and mixture ſtrange 


And half a clay. clod dump; joint - tort ring Got, 


In darkneſs, . the Sickneſs that deſtroys 


Ah! Why, all-righteous F ather, didſt thou make 


The im jous the 
But wha 1 wa 155 00 


In onſdbtantial 4jefj.citchren'd. 1 32 at 6 | | 
At his right thand, neareft himſelf in place... 
And frightfulneſs-of form, this parent. On 14 
Wich fatal induſtry. and cruel care + 


Of uncouth ſhapes, ſtand his dread miniſters. | 

. Foremoſt Old Age, his natural ally + 
And firmeſt friend: next him di caſes chick, 
A motley train; Fever, wh cheek of fire; 
Conſumption wan z. Palſy, half warm with bee, 


And ever-gnawingRheum ; Convulſion 294 | 
Swoln Dropſy ; panting Afthma; Apoplex 


Full gorg'd. Tete too the Peſtilence chat walks 


At broad noon - day. Theſe, and a thou nd more, 
Horrid to tell, attentive wait ; and, when | 
By Heaven's command Death waves his ebon wand, 
Sudden ruſh forth to execute his purpoſe, 
And ſcatter deſolation oer the earth. 
* Ilkcfated man, for whom ſuch various forms 
| ot mis ry wait, and mark their future prey! 


This creature Man? why wake th' inconſcious 
To life and wretchedreſs ? O better far nd 

Still had he flept-in uncreated night, F 

f this the lot of being Was it for this 

hy ! breath divine kindled within his breaft 

ie vital flame ? For this was thy fair ops ; 

Barn on his. fol” in godlike lineaments i #7 

ds 7 — giy 3 7:0 . ma 

Ober Works, Q! at he t reign 
Supreme in wi 90 the Wie ore I 
Coul Pain and! ehe ;roceed'? Could ſuch fouljlls 
Kall from fair Mere 1 2 Far be the thou ght, 
840 1 made a creature 
He made a lvln, 5s „ | 

Was the work of Klan. 


The Sroiched hs 


And Death, and all the family of Pain, 


I The troubled air, and form d a eil; of clouds 


| The countenance of God; and thro” the gloom 


.| Death'of his ſting diſarm 


4 * om his 


Maker hands bg prong 0 ie | 1 
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THE POETICAL [EPITOME, 


Book l. 
Freſh wich immortal bloom; no pain he knew, 
No fear of change, no check to his defires, [ood 
Save one command: that ene command, which 
'Twixt him and Death, the teſt of his obedience 
Urg'd on by wanton curioſity,...' | 

He broke. There in one moment was e. 
The faireſt of God's works. The ſame raſh hind, 

| That pluck'd in evil hour the fatal fruit, 
Unbarr'd the gates of Hell, and let looſe, Sin 


,73,5A FA wil. oO © HY 


To prey on Mankind. Young Nature ſaw | 

The monſtrous crew, and ſhook thro'all her frame, 

Then fled her new-born luſtre, then 

Heaven's cheerful face to lower, then vapoun 
e eee 5 


— SY" "ne , Y 


To hide the willing Sun. The earth, convuls'd 
With painful throes, threw forth a briſtly crop 
Of thorns and briars l and inſect, bird, and beaſt, 
That wont before with A enten mand | 
To gaze at Man, and fearleſs crowd around him, 
Now fled before his face, ſhunning 1 in haſte 
Th' infection 6f his miſery. He alone, 

Who juſtly might, tho ended Lord of Man,” 
Turn'd not away his face; he; full of pity, 
Forſook not in this, ee diſtreſs 

His beſt lov'd work. That comfort till remain'd 
(That beſt, that greateſt comfort in affliftion), 


<%Y -# «& KL 2|Þ Xih dot? Cn x r 


Shot forthſome kindh gleams, to cheer and warm 
| Th'offender' 7 Hope ſent from Heav n. 
Uprais'd his drooping head, and ſhew'd afar 
A happier ſcene of things; the promis'd Seed 
Trampling upon the Ser Per s humbled creſt, - 
and the dark grave, 
Made peryious 2 the realms of end leſs day, 
No more the limit but the gate of life, [ground, 
Cheer'd with the view, Man went to till the 
From whence he roſe ; ſentenc d indeed, mn 
As to a puniſhment, yet (even in wrath," . 
So merciful is Heay 'n) this toil became 
The ſolace of his woes, the ſweet ae 
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Boo l. 
Of many k kive-long hour, and ſureſt guard 
Againſt Diſcaſe and Death, Death tho Eenound a 
Was yet a diſtant ill, by feeble EET, | 
Of Age, his ſole ſupport, led flowly on. | 
Not then, as fince, the ſhort-liv'd ſons of men | 
Flock d to his fealms in countleſs multitudes; is 3 
Scarce in the courſe of twice five hundred years | 
One ſolitary 4557 went ſhiv'ring down | 
To his 1 e ſhore. In ſober ſtate, | 
Through th ueſter'd vale of rural life, 
The venerable Patriarch guileleſs held 
he tenor of his way; Labour p 10 
is fimple fare, and Temp'rance rul'd his board. 
ird with his daily toil, at early 71 OR 
He funk to ſudden Teſt ; gentle and pure 0 
As breath of evening zephyt, and as ſweect, 
Were all His Numbers; 3 with the Sun he 19S ö 
Alert and vigorous'z he, to run 7 [ſrength, 
His deſtin'd courſe.- — Thus nerv'd With giant 
e ſtemm d the tide of time, and ſtood the thock 
Of ages rolling harmleſs o'er his head. 
At life's meridian point arriv'd he ſtood, 
And, looking round, ſaw all the vallies fill'd . 
With naticQs from his loins* * full well content 
To leave his race thus ſcatter d o'er the earth, 
Along the gentle lope of life's decline. 3 
He bent his gradual way, till full of years, 
He dropp'd toy mellow fruit | into his grave. 
Such in the infancy of time was Man; 
so calm was life, ſo! impotent was Death ! 
O had he but preſerv d theſe few remains, 
The ſhatter'd fragments of loſt happineſs, 
Snatch'd by the hand of Heav'nfromthe ſad wreck 
Of! innocence primæval, ſtill had he liv d 
In ruin great; though fall'n, yet not forlorn; 
Though mortal, yet not every where beſet 
With Death in every ſhape! But he, impatient 
To be completely wretched, haſtes to fill up 
The meaſure of his woes. Twas Man himſelf 
W Brought Death into the world ; and Man himſelf 
| Gave, keenneſs to his darts, quicken'd his pace,” 
Ang multiplied deſtruction on „ 
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4 
No 3 ſhafts, ſave thoſe of war? 


- | Tofa 


I | Inhiamanly, ingenjous to find out 


Her olive branch, and give 


] 


"Became its boaſt, . One 
Jy | Millions. a Her: Os: / 
© | Ta kill; and vumbers ſandbifi fied the crime: 2 


SAD A 1 onA 
Firſt Envy, gerd of Hell, embrued 


Fa 
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= hands in blood, and taught the Sons of Men 
ake a death which Nature never made, 
God abhorr'dz., with violence rude to break. | 
e thread. of life ere half its 17000 wt roſe. | 
Aja rob a WES brother of hi 
er joy Ambition ſaw, and 1 — impray 4 
{hs Aug £24 ps Twas not TOR 
By ſubtle, fraud to ſnatch a fingle life: 
Puny impiety ]! whole kingdoms fell. 
ate the luſt. of, power : SW horrid . x 
The fouleſt ſtain pr: ſe our nature 
1 of made a Wa, 
Printes were privileg d 


* 


Ah! why will Kings forget that they are Men? 
And Men thar they, are brethren? Why delight 
In human facrificg..? Wby 1 the tien 
Of Nature, tha could kn Knit their ſouls aner 
In one ſoft, po ad of of amity and love? 

Yet ſtill 16 breathe en, ſill go on 
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New pains for life, new terrors for the g grace, 


Artificers of Death Still Monarchs n 
IOfuviserſal empire growing up 

From univerſal ruin. Blaſt the deſign, 
Great God of Hoſts, nor let hy creatures fall 


yn 
9 


Unpitied victims at ph tion's. ſhrine! 
Yet ſay, ſhould T _ learn at laſt to fcel, 
And the loud din of chaſe: to bray;;' ;; > 
Should dove-eyed Peace 0 er all the earth extend 
the world repoſe,  ' 
Would Death de foil'd 2 Would * * = 
©, . ſtrength, and youth, 5 
Defy his power ? Has he no arts in ſtore, 
Alas 14 
Ev'n in the ſmile of Peace, that ſmile which "IN | 
| A heav'nly ſunſhine o'er the ſoul, there baſks / _ 
That ſerpent Luxury, , War its thouſands lays, 
Peace its ten thouſands. In th embattled plain 
Tho' Death exults, and claps his raven wings, 


Yet reigns | he not ey n there ſo abſolute, 
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So mercileſs, as in yon frantic ſcenes 8 
Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth; 
Where in th' intoxicating draught conceal d, ö 
Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawleſs Love, 
NHeſnares the ſimple youth, ho, nought ſuſpecting, 

Means to be bleſt but finds himfelf 416; wa | 
Down the ſmooth ſtream of life the ſtripling darts, 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows the vernal &y, 
* fwells his ſails, and paſſion ſteers his courſe. 
Safe glides his little bark along the ſhore 
Where virtue takes her ſtand; but if too far 
He launches forth beyond diſcretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempeſtſcowls, the ſurges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 
O ſad but ſure miſchance? G happier far | 
Jo lie eps eee Howe midſt Indian wilds 
A breathlefs corſe, cut off by ſavage hands 
In earlieſt prime, a generous-ſacrifice 
To freedom's holy cauſe, than ſo to fall, 
Torn immature fo life's meridian'joys, 
A prey to Vice, Intemp'rance, and Diſcafe. 
Yet die ev'n thus, thus rather periſh ſtill, 
Ye Sons of Pleaſure, by th' Almighty ftrick'n, 
Than ever dare (though oft, alas] ye dare) 
To lift againſt yourſelves the murd'rous ficel, 
To wreſt from God's own hand the ſword of 
ms.” 1 *-.* 1 andy 
And be your own avengers! Hold, raſh man, 
Though with anticipating ſpeed thou'ſt rang'd 
T brongh every region of delight, nor left | 
One joy to gild the evening of thy days; 
Though life ſeem one uncomfortable void, 
Guilt at thy heels, before thy face deſpair; 
Vet gay this ſceng, and light dllis load of woe, 
Compar d with thy hereafter. Think, O think, 
And ere thou plunge into the vaſt abyſs, 
Pauſe on the verge a while, look down and ſce 
Thy future manſion. Why that ſtart of horror? 
From thy ſlack hand why drops th' uplifted ſteel ? 
Didſt thou not think ſuch vengeance muſt await 
The wretch that, with his crimes all freſh about 


With innocence to live, with patience wait 


If need require, by thouſand various ways, 


N And quench the lamp of life. Oh, when he comes, 


Now ripe for vengeance; when he comes array i 
| Forth from his boſom plucks his ling' ring arm, 


And on the miſcreants pours deſtruttion down, 
Who can abide his coming? Who can bear 


Above, below, the rival torrents 


| Deſcends a livid cataract, and conſumes 


{| Whelms the proud wooden world; full many 2 
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Into his Maker's preſence, throwing back 
With infolent diſdain his choiceſt gift: 
Live then, while Heav'n in pity lends thee life, 
And think it all too ſhort to waſh away, 
By penitential tears and deep contrition, 
he. ſcarlet of thy crimes. 80 ſhalt thou find 
Reſt to thy ſoul, fo unappall'd fhalt meet 
Death when he comes, not wantonly invite 
His ling' ring ſtroke. Be it thy ſole concern 


I” 


© 


Th'appointed hour; too ſoon that hour will come, 
Tho' nature run her courſe. But Nature's God, 
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| Without thy aid, can ſhorten that ſhort ſpan, 


2 


Rous d by the cry of wickedneſs extreme 
To Heav'n aſcending from ſome guilty land, 


In all the terrors of Almighty wrath, 


His whole diſpleaſure? In no common form 

Death then appears, but ſtarting into ſize 

Enormous, meaſures with gigantic ſtride 

Th' aſtoniſh'd earth, and from his looks throws 

Unutterable horror and diſmay. round 

All nature lends her aid. Each element 

Arms in his cauſe. Ope fly the doors of heav'n; 

The fountains of the deep their barriers break; 
ur, | 

And drown creation ; or in floods of fire 

An impious race. Sometimes, when all ſeems peace, 

Wakes the grim whirlwind, and with rudeembrace 

Sweeps nations to'their grave, or in the deep 


Floats on his wat'ry bier, or lies unwept [youth 
On ſome ſad deſert ſhore ! At dead of night, 
In ſullen filence talks forth Peſtilence : 
Contagion, cloſe behind, taints all her ſteps 


Ruſhes irreverent, unprepar d, uncall'd, [him | 


| With pois nous dew ; no ſmiting hand is 2 


ook I. 


o ſound is heard, but ſoon her ſecret path 

8 mark d with deſolation; heaps on heaps 
e. 

In, all is falſe and treacherous around; 

l that they touch, or taſte, or breathe, is Death. 

W But ah ! what means that ruinous roar? why fail 

heſe tott ring feet? Earth to its center feels 

he Godhead's power, and trembling at his rouch 

hrough all its pillars, and in ev'ry pore, 

urls to the ground, with one convulſive heave, 

recipitating domes, and towns, and tow'rs, 

he work of ages. Cruſh'd beneath the weight 
gen'ral devaſtation, millions find 

ne common grave; not ev'n a widow left 

o wail her ſons : the houſe, that ſhould protect, 

ntombs its maſter; and the faithleſs plain, 
there he flies for help, with ſudden yawn _ 

arts from beneath him. Shield me, gracious 

Heav'n, | | | 

ſnatch me from deſtruction ! If this Globe, 

his ſolid Globe, which thine own hand hath made 

d firm and fare, if this my ſteps betray ; | 
my own mother Earth, from whence I ſprung, 

iſe up with rage unnaturat to devour 

er wretched offspring, whither ſhall I fly ? 
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Imighty Father? Save, O fave, thy ſoppliant 
rom horrors ſuch as theſe ! At thy good time 
et Death approach; I reck not.—Let him but 
28 come 
genuine form, not with thy vengeance arm'd, 
00 much for man to bear! O rather lend 
hy kindly aid to mitigate his ſtroke; 
nd at that hour when all aghaſt I ſtand 
\ trembling candidate for thy compaſſien) 

n this world's brink, and look into the next; 
hen my ſoul ſtarting from the dark unknown 
aſts back a wiſhful look, and fondly clings 
her frail prop, unwilling to be wrench'd 

rom this fair ſcene, from all her cuſtom'd joys, 
nd all the lovely relatives of life ; 5 
hen ſked thy comforts o'er me, then put on 


SACRED AND MORAL. 
omiſcuous drop. No friend, no refuge, near; 


| Far be the 


here look for fuccour ? Where but up to thee, | 


T 


| Where no falſe ſhows of life deceive, 


15 


I The gentleſt of thy looks Let no dark crimes, 

In all their hideous forms then ſtarting up, 

Plant themſelves round my couch in grim array, 

And ſtab my bleeding heart with two-edg d 
torture, 1 | 2 

Senſe of paſt guilt, and dread of future woe. 


haſtly crew And in their ſtead _ © 
Let cheerful Memory, from her pureſt cells, 
Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair, 
Cheriſh'd in earlieſt youth, now paying back 
With tenfold uſury the pious care, 1 
And pouring o'er my wounds the heav'nly balm- 
Of conſcious innocence. But chiefly Thou, 
Whom ſoft- eyed Pity once led down from Hear a 
To bleed for man, to teach him how to live, 
And, oh ! ſtill harder leſſon! how to die; | 
Diſdain not thou to ſmooth the reſtleſs bed 
Of fickneſs and of pain. Forgive the tear 
That feeble nature drops, calm all her fears, 
Wake all her r and animate her faith, 
Till my rapt ſou], anticipating Heav n. 
Burſts from the thraldom of iucumb'ring clay, 
And on the wing of ecſtaſy. upborne, ., 
Springs into Liberty, and Light, and Life. _ 
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$ 17. Ode to Wiſdom. Mails CARTER. . A 


H E folitary bird of night - 2 
Thro' the pale ſhades now wings his flighe, 
And quits the time - ſnook tow'r, FEA 
Where, ſhelter'd from the blaze of day, 7 
In philoſophic gloom he lay, | "UE 
Beneath his ivy bow'r. 


With joy J hear the ſolemn ſound, 
Which midnight echoes waft around, 
And ſighing gales repeat: | 

Fav'rite of Pallas! 1 attend, 
And, faithful to thy ſummons, bend 
At Wiſdom's awful ſeat. | 


She loves the cool, the ſilent eve, 


Beneath 


Ab, "As in the glare of day. 
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Beneath the 3 ray: 
Here F olly drops each vain Ab 
ſports her gaily-colour'd 85 


Ie 


O Pallas ! queen of ev'ry art, | 
That glads the ſenſe, or mends the ban, 
Bleſt ſource of purer joys; | 
In ev'ry form of beauty brighc, _ 
'T har-captivates the mental fight 
With pleaſure and . "35. oh 


Tos thy unſpotted ſhrine I bow, 

Afﬀitt thy modeſt ſuppliant's vow, 

That breathes no wild defires: ©. 

But, taught, by thy unerring rules, 

To ſhun the fruitleſs with of fools, = 
To nobler views aſpires. 


Not Fortune's. m, Ambition's plume, 64 
Nor Cytherea s fading bloom, | | 
Be objects of my pray.r; 
Let av Tice, vanity, an pride, > HR 
Thife glitt ring envy d toys divide, 3 
The dull rewards of care. KBS 
T o me thy better gifts i impart, | 
Each moral beauty of the heart, 
By ſtudious thought refin'd : 
For wealth, the ſmiles of glad content ; 
For pow'r, its ampleſt, beſt extent, 
An k o er ny mind. 


And hr in the tomb, 
Unchang'd is thy immortal prize, 
Thy ever-verdant laurels riſe 

In undecaying bloom. 


By thee protected, I defy | 
The coxcomb's ſneer, the ups Ge) 
Of 1gnorance and ſpite; -. + | 


Alike contemn the leaden fool, 


And all the pointed ridicule _ 
Of T_T wit, 
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* 
Show 4 bits, N 


„ awful ſilence 


* 5% * 


ous, 


f From ez hurry, noiſe, and Gal, 
| The dull impertinence of life, 8 


In thy retreat I reſt; 
Purſue thee to thy peaceful g groves, 


Where Plato's ſacred ſpirit roves, 


In all thy graces dreſt. 


| F He bids Ilyſfus" tuneful ſtream 
| Convey the philoſophic theme 


5 perfect, fair, and good: 

| Artentive Athens me the ſound, 
And all her liſt'ning ſons around 
tood. 1 


Reclaim ' d, her wild licentious yourh 


| Confeſs'd the potent voice of truth, | 


And felt his juſt controul: 
The paſſions ceas d their loud ne, pf 
And virtue's ſoft perſuaſive charms: : 
| on 15 all their ſenſes . 


8 Thy breath inſoires the Ark 's 1 | 


The patript's free unbiaſs'd enge, 
The hero's gen rous ſtrife: , 

Thine are retirement's filent j ore, ; 

And all the ſweet endearing ties 

Of ſtill domeſtic life. 


No more to fabled names confin'd, 


2 To 3 Sur REM, ALL-PERFECT Mi xp, 


thoughts direct their flight: 
WII om Ac gift, and all her force 


+ From thee deriv'd, unchanging ſqures | 


Of intellectual light ! ; 


O ſend her ſare, her ſteady rays . 
To regulate my doubtful way, 
\ Thro' life's perplexing road; 


The miſts of error to controu l! 
And rhro' its gloom direct my foul 


To happineſs and good! 
| Benzach her dear diſcernin 


The 9 Tradows fly 7 * 


+ © 


ook L. 


Of folly's painted ſhow; _ 
he ſees, thro! ev'ry fair diſguiſe, 
That all, but Virtue's ſolid joys, 
Is vanity and woe. F 


1. 


18. On the Death of Lady Coventry. MAs ON. 
HE midnight clock has toll'd ; and hark 
_ > the bel3* | [found ? 

Of death beats ſlow! Heard ye the note pro- 
pauſes now); and now, with riſing knell, 

Flings to the hollow gale its ſullen ſound. 

es; Coventry is dead. Attend the ſtrain, 

| Daughters of Albion ! ye that, light as air, 

d oft have tripp'd in her fantaſtic train, 

With hearts as gay, and faces half as fair: 


or ſhe was fair beyond yon brighteſt bloom 

(This envy owns, fince now her bloom is fled), 
air as the forms that, wove in fancy's loom, 
Float in light viſion round the poet's head. 


Vhene'er with ſoft ſerenity ſhe ſm id, 
Or caught the orient bluſh of quick ſurprize, 
low ſweetly mutable, how brightly wild, | 
The liquid luſtre darted from her eyes. 
ach look, each motion, wak'd a new- born grace, 
That o'er her form its tranſient glory caſt: 
ome lovelier wonder ſoon ufurp'd the place, 
Chas'd by a charm ſtill lovelier than the laſt. 
hat bell again! It tells us what ſhe is; 
On what ſhe was, no more the ſtrain prolong 
xuriant fancy, ng ; an hour like this 
Demands the tribute of a ſerious ſong. _ 
Maria claims it from that fable bier, [head : 
Where cold and wan the ſlumb'rer reſts her 
n ſtill ſmall whiſpers to reflection's ear 

She breathes the ſolemn diftates of the dead. 
D catch the awful notes, and liff them loud! 


1 


ear it 


"Tis 


, ye young, ye vain, ye great, ye proud! 
Wadde ſpeaks, and Nature will be heard. 
of . 


— 
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Teach her from folly peaceably to 


. 4 


| 


Proclaim'the theme by ſage, by fool rever'd; - 
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7 'Þ 


Yes; ye ſhall hear, and tremble as ye hear, 
While, high with health, your hearts exulting 


{| E'en in the midſt of pleafure's mad career, | leap; 


The mental monitor ſhall wake and weep | . 


For ſay, than Coveutry's propitious ſtar, _ 
What brighter planet on your births aroſe 2. , . 
Or gave of fortune's gifts an ampler ſhare, 
In life to laviſh, or by death to loſe ? a 
Early to loſe! While borne on buſy wing, 
Ye ſip the nectar of each varying bloom ; _ 
Nor fear while baſking in the beams of ſpring, 
The wint'ry ſtorm that ſweeps you to the tomb. 


Think of her fate ! revere the heav'nly hand a 


That led her hence, tho' ſoon, by ſteps fo ſlow : 
Long at her couch Death took his patient ſtand, 
And menac'd oft, and oft withheld the blow : 


To give reflection time, with lenient heart, 
Each fond deluſion from her ſoul to ſteal; 
ſo well. 


And wean her from a world ſhe Nev 


| Say, are ye ſure his mercy ſhall extend 


To you fo long a ſpan ? Alas! ye ſigh: ¶ friend, 
Make then, while yet ye may, your God your 
And learn with equal eaſe to ſleep or die! 


|| Nor think the Muſe, whoſe ſober voice ye hear, 


Contracts with bigot frown her ſullen brow } 
Caſts round religion's orb the miſts of fear, [ glow. 
Or ſhades with horrors what with ſmiles ſhould 


No ; the would warm you with ſeraphic fire, 


Heirs as ye are of heav'n's eternal day ; 
Would bid you boldly to that heav'n aſpire, 

Not fink in flumber in your cells of clay. : 
Know, ye were form'd to range yon azure field, 
In yon ethereal founts of bliſs to lave: ____ 


Force then, ſecure in faith's protecting ſhield - 


The ſting from death, theviEt'ry from the grave! 
Is this the bigot's rant?. Away, ye vain, ¶ ſteep: 


| 


| Go 


Your hopes, your fears, in doubt, in dulneſs / 
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Go · ſooth your ſouls, in fickneſs, grief, or pain, 


Wich the fd ſolace of eternal ſleep. 
"Yet will I praiſe you, triflers as ye are, [ creed, 
More than thoſe preachers of your fav'rite | 


Who proudly ſwell the brazen throat of war, 
Who form the phalanx, bid the battle bleed, 


Nor wiſh for more ; who conquer but who die. 

Hear Folly, hear, and triumph in the tale. 
Like you they reaſon, not like you enjoy 

The breeze of bliſs that fills your ſilken fail : 
On ure's glitt ring ſtream ye gaily ſteer 

Your little de 8 old . ee * 
They dare the ſtorm, and thro' th' inclement year 
Stem the rough ſurge, and brave the torrent'sroar. 
| Ts it for glory ? That juſt Fate denies : 
Long muſt the warrior moulder in his ſhroud, 
'Ere from her trump the heav'n-breath'd accents 

That lift the hero from the fighting crowd! ¶ riſe, 
Is it his graſp of empire to extend? 

To curb the fury of inſulting foes ? 
Ambition, ceaſe ; the idle conteſt end : 

"Tis but a kingdom thou canſt win or loſe. 


And why muſt murder'd myriads loſe their all 
(If life be all); why deſolation low'r 

With famiſh'd frown on this affrighted ball, 

That thou mayſt flame the meteor of an hour ? 


Go, wiſer ye, that flutter life away, 
- Crown with the mantling juice the goblet high! 
Weave the light dance, with feſtive freedom gay, 
live your moment, fince the next ye die! 
Yet know, vain ſceptics! know th' Almighty 
Mind. 8 
Who breath d on man a portion of his Sire, 
Bade his free ſoul, by earth nor time confin'd, 
To heavn, to immortality aſpire. + 
Nor ſhall the pile of hope his mercy rear d. 
By vain b See deftroy'd 2 
Eternity, by all or wiſh'd or fear d, 
Shall be by all or ſuffer d or enjoy'd !, 


4 


THE POETICAL EPITOME,” | Boox 


1 


| 


Health o'er her looks a genuine luftre caſt ; 


Here virtue's rough aſcent, there pleaſure's flow' 


When, lo! 


§ 19. The Choice of Hercules. From the Greek y 
| Prodicus. Bp. LowTH. 


OW had the ſon of Jove, mature, attain'd 
The joyful prime, when youth, elate and gy; 
into life, and follows unreſtrain'd 
here. paſſion leads, or prudence points th 
way. | 1 0 oy 
In the pure mind, at thoſe ambiguous years, - 
Or vice, rank weed, firſt ſtrikes her pois'noy 
Or haply virtue's op'ning bud appears root; 
By juſt degrees: 1 bloom of faireſt . 
For if on youth's untainted thought impreſt, 
The 3 purpoſe ſtill ſhall warm the man 
breaſt. | 


Ste 


As on a day, reflecting on his age 
For higheſt deeds now ripe, Alcides ſought 
Retirement, nurſe of contemplation ſage, 
Step following ſtep, and thought ſucceeding 
| thought; 7 
Muſing with ſteady pace the youth purſu'd 
His walk, and, loft in meditation, ſtray d 
Far in a lonely vale, with ſolitude 
Converſing ; while intent his mind ſurvey d 
The dubious path of life, before him lay: [ wy, 


Much did the view divide his wav'ring mind: 
Now glow'd his breaft with gen'rous thirſt d 
Now love of eaſe to ſofter thoughts inclin'd ¶ fame; 
His yielding ſoul, and quench'd the riſing flame 
off two female forms way Zoos 
Direct to him their ſteps they ſeem to bear; 
Both large and tall, exceeding human ſize; 
Both, far exceeding human beauty, fair. 
Graceful, yet each with diff'rent grace they move; 
This ſtriking ſacred awe; that, ſofter winning lo 


The firſt in native dignity ſurpaſs'd; 
Artleſs and unadorn'd ſhe pleas'd the more; 


A veſt more white than new-fall'n ſnow fl 
Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her air, (wort 


Seret 


OOR Is 


Serene her eye, yet darting heav'nly fire. 

ill ſhe drew near; and nearer ſtill more fair, 
More mild, appear d: yet ſuch as might inſpire 
caſure, corrected with an awful fear; 
ajeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere. 


he other dame ſeem' d e'en of fairer hue ; 

But bold her mien, unguarded rov'd her eye, 
d her fluſh'd cheeks confeſs'd at nearer view 
The borrow'd bluſhes of an artful dye. 

Il ſoft and delicate, with yy Nene | 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along; her robe betray'd, 
ro! the clear texture, every tender limb, 
Height' ning the charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade: 
nd as it flow'd adown fo looſe and thin, ¶ ſkin. 
r ſtature ſhew'd more tall, more ſnowy white her 


with a ſmile ſhe view'd herſelf aſkance ; 
Een on her ſhade a conſcious look ſhe threw : 
en all around her caſt a careleſs glance, 


— 


s they came near, before that other maid 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preſs d 
ith haſty ſtep; nor of repulle afraid, dreſsd; 
With freedom bland the wond'ring youth ad- 
ich winning fondneſs on his neck ſhe hung; 
Neet as the honey-dew flow'd her enchanting 
tongue. 

Dear Hercules, whence this unkind delay? 
Dear youth, what doubts can thus diſtract thy 
curely follow where I lead the way, [ mind? 
And range thro' wilds of pleaſure unconfin'd. | 
ith me retire from noiſe, and pain, and care, 
Embath'd in bliſs, and wrapt in endleſs caſe : 
ough is the road to fame, thro' blood and war; 
Smooth is my way, and all my paths are peace. 


ave honour to the wretch | 
made for thee. 

hen will J grant thee all thy ſoul's deſire, 
All that may charm thine ear, and pleaſe thy 


pleaſures were 


SACRED AND MORAL. 
All chat the thought can frame, or wiſh require, 


To mark what gazing eyes her beauty drew: | 
Her winning voice the youth attentive caught; 


ith me retire, from toils and perils free; | 


=... | 
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To ſteep thy raviſh'd ſenſes in delight: 
The ſumptuous feaſt, enhanc'd with mufic's 
Fitteſt to tune the melting ſoul to love; { ſound, 
Rich odours, breathing choiceſt ſweets around; 
The fragrant bow'r, cool fountain, ſhady 22 
Freſh flow rs to ſtrew thy couch, and crown th 
3 head : ; Mis {th bed. | 
Joy ſhall attend thy ſteps, and eaſe ſhall fn 


Theſe will T freely, conſtantly ſupply, a 
Pleaſures, not earn'd with toil, nor mix'd with 
Far from thy reſt repining want ſhall fly, (woe z 
Nor labour bathe in ſweat thy careful brow. * 
Mature the copious harveſt ſhall be thine, 
Let the laborious hind fubdue the ſoil; 

Leave the raſh ſoldier ſpoils of war to win, 
Won by the ſoldier thou ſhalt ſhare the ſpoils 
Theſe ſofter cares my beſt allies employ, | 
New pleaſures to invent, to wiſh and to enjoy. 


He gaz d impaticnt on the ſmiling maid; | 
Still gaz'd and liſten d; then her name beſought: 
„My name, fair youth, is Happineſs, ſhe ſaid: 
« Well can my friends this envied truth maintain: 
They ſhare my bliſs, they beſt can ſpeak my 
raiſe: : 3 
Tho' A call me Sloth (detraction vain), 
Heed not what Slander, vain detractor, fays; 
Slander, ſtill prompt true merit to defame, _ 
To blot the brighteſt worth, and blaft the faireſt 
name.” a + Mr, 
By this arriv'd the fair majeſtic maid : | 
(She all the while with the ſame modeſt pace 
Compos'd advanc'd) * Know, Hercules,” the ſaid, + 
With manly tone, © thy birth of heav'nly race, 


Lo. tender age that lov'd Inſtruction's voice, 


romis'd thee gen'rous, patient, brave, and wiſe, 

When manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious 

Now expectation waits to ſee thee 1 
Riſe, youth ! exalt thyſelf, and me; approre 


3 
: 8 
1 8 Th 
5 3 
8 * 
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Thy high deſcent from heaven, and dare be wor- 
| {+ | oo ee et 


But what truth prompts, my tongue ſhall not 
— T1 
The ſteep aſcent muſt be with toil ſubdu'd ; 
Watching and cares muſt win the lofty prize 
Propos d by Heav'n; true bliſs and real good. 
Honour rewards the brave and bold alone; 5 
She ſpurns the timorous, indelent, and baſe: 
Danger and toil ſtand ſtern before her throne, 
=. And guard (ſo ſove commands) the facred place: 
Wo ſeeks her muſt the mighty coſt ſuſtain, 
And pay the price of fame labour, and care, 
Would'ſ thou engage the gods peculiar care? 
90 Hercules, th' immortal powers adore.} ! 
With a pure heart, with ſacrifice, and pray'r 
Attend their altars, and their aid implore. 


Lov'd as her father, as her god ador'd ? 
Be thou the bold aſſertor of her cauſe; . 
Her voice in council, in the fight her ſword: 
In peace, in war, purſue thy country's good; 
For her bare thy bold 
rous blood. kat 
Would'ſt thou to quell the proud and lift th' oppreſt 
In arts of war and matchleſs ſtrength excel ? 
Firſt conquer thou thyſelf : to eaſe, to reſt, 
To each foft thought of pleaſure bid farewel. 
The night alternate, due to ſweet-repoſe, 
In watches waſte ; in painful march, the day: 
Congeal'd amidft the rigorous winter's ſnows, 
Scorch'd by the Summer's thirſt-inflaming ray; 
Thy harden'd limbs ſhall boaſt ſuperior might: 
Vigour ſnall brace thine arm reſiſtleſs in the fight.” 
Hear ſt thou what monſters then thou muſt en- 
We . gage ? ed * $3 | | . prove, 
What dangers, gentle youth, ſhe bids thee 
(Abrupt, days Sloth) 4 ill fit thy tender age— 


THE POET ICAIL. EPITOME, 


Turn, gentle youth—with me eternal pleaſure 


5 
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Or, would'ft thou gain thy country's loud applauſe, | 


breaſt, and pour thy gene- | 


From bounteous nature's unexhauſted ſtores 


Book l 
To theſe I lead: no monſters here ſhall ſtay 
Thine eaſy courſe ; no cares thy peace annoy : 
I lead to bliſs a nearer, ſmoother way: 

Short is my way, fair, eaſy, ſmooth, and plain; 


«What pleaſures, vain miſtaken wretch, art thine, 
(Virtue with ſcorn replied )*who ſleep'ſt in cafe 
Inſenſate; whoſe ſoft limbs the toil decline 
That ſeaſons bliſs, and makes enjoyment pleaſe: 
Draining the copious bowl ere thirſt require: 
Feaſting ere hunger to the feaſt invite; 
Whoſe taſteleſs joys anticipate defire, 
— Whom luxury ſupplies with appetite : 
Yet nature loaths, and you employ in vain 
Variety and art to conquer her diſdain. 
The ſparkling nectar, cool'd with ſummer ſnowy 
The dainty board with choiceſt viands ſpread; 
To thee are taſteleſs all! fincere repofe 
Flies from thy flow'ry couch and downy bed. 
For thou art only tir'd with indolence; _ 
Nor is thy ſleep with toil and labour bought. 
Th' imperfect ſleep, that lulls thy languid ſenſe 
In dull oblivious interval of thought; 
That kindly ſteals th inactive hours away [ the day, 
From the long ling'ring ſpace that lengthens out 


b 
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Flows the pure fountain of ſincere delights: 
Averſe to hear, you waſte the joyleſs hours; 
Sleep drowns thy days, and riot rules thy nights, 
Immortal tho” thou art, indignant Jove [ place, 
Hurl'd thee from heav'n, th' immortals bliſsful 
For ever baniſh'd from the realtas above, | 
To dwell on earth, with man's degenerate race! 
Fitter abode! on earth alike diſgracd; ; 
Rejected by the wiſe, and by the fool embrac'd. 
Fond wretch, that vainly weeneſt all delight 
Jo gratify the ſenſe reſerv'd for thee ! 
Yet the moſt pleaſing object of the fight, 


Tumult and wars; fit age for joy and love. 
Turn, gentle youth, to me, to love and joy 


Thine own fair action, never didſt thou ſee. Y 


Tho? lull'd with ſofteſt ſounds thou lieſt along, 
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Soft muſic, warbling voices, melting lays; [ſong 
&er didſt thou hear, more ſweet than ſweeteſt 

| Charmingthe ſoul, thou ne er didſthear thypraiſe 
o- to thy revels let the fool repair; 

o ſuch go {mooth thy ſpeech; and ſpread thy 


tempting ſnare. _ | 


aſt happineſs enjoy thy gay allies! : 
A rom of follies, an old age of cares; 
oung yet enervate, old yet never wile, 
Vice waſtes their vigour, and their minds impairs, 
ain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleſs caſe, _ | 
Reſerving woes or age, their prime they ſpend; 
1l wretched, hopeleſs, in the evil days, 
With ſorrow to the verge of life they tend, 
riey'd with the preſent, of the paſt aſham'd, . 
hey live and are deſpis'd; they die, nor more 
Are nam d. * | 


t with the gods, and godlike men, I dwell; ' 
Me, his ſupreme delight, th Almighty Sire 
egards well pleas d: Whatever works excel, 
All, or divine or human, I inſpire. 
ounſel with ſtrength, and induſtry with art, 
In union meet conjoin'd, with me refhde: 
fly dictates arm, inſtruct, and mend the heart; 
The ſureſt policy, the wiſeſt guide. bind 
ith me true friendſhip dwells : ſhe deigns to 


— 
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ſor need my friends the various coſtly feaſt; | 
Hunger to them th' effects of art ſupplies: 
abour prepares their weary limbs to reft ; [riſe, 
Sweet is their fleep; light; cheerful, ſtrong, they 
hro health, thro?-joy, thro'pleaſure, and renown, | 
They tread my paths ; and by a ſoft deſcent, 

t length to age ah gently finking down, - 
Look back with tranſport on a Fife well ſpent; 

n which no hour flew unimprov'd away; day. 
n which ſome generous deed. diſtinguiſh'd ev'ry 
ind when, the deſtin d term at length complete, 
Their aſhes reſt in peace, eternal fame 
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hoſe generous ſouls alone, whom I before have 


In ſacred ſong for ever lives their name. 
This, Hercules, is happineſs ! youy 3 
My voice, and live: Let thy celeſtial birth 


Lift and enlarge thy thoughts: behold the way 


That leads to fame, and raiſes thee from earth 
Immortal! Lo, I guide thy ſteps. Ariſe, { ſkies.“ 
Purſue the glorious path, and claim thy native 


| Her words breathe. fire celeſtial, and impart 


New vigour to his foul, that ſudden caught 
The gen'rous flame: with great intent his heart 

Swells full, and labours-with exalted thought, 
The miſt of error from his eyes diſpell' d, 

Thro' all her fraudful arts, in cleareſt light, . 


_ | Sloth in her native form he now beheld; >» 


Unveil'd ſhe ſtood confeſs'd before his fight: 
Falſe Siren !—Al] her vaunted charms, that ſhone 
So freſh ere while and fair, now wither'd, pale, 

and gone. 8 | 
No more the roſy bloom in ſweet diſguiſe 

Maſks her diſſembled looks; each borrow'd grace 
Leaves her wan cheek ; pale ſickneſs clouds her 
eyes, | 


Livid and funk, and paſſions dim her faces 


% 


| As when fair Iris has a while diſplay d 


Her wat' ry arch, with gaudy painture gay, 
While yet we gaze the glorious colours fade, 
And from our wonder gently ſteal away); 
Where ſhone the beauteous phantom erſt ſo bright 
Now low'rs the low-hung cloud, all gloomy to 

__ hehehe. oo E 
But Virtue, more engaging, all the while 
Diſclos'd new charms, more lovely, more ſerene, 
Beaming ſweet influence : a milder ſmile 
Soften d the terrors of her lofty mien: 
Lead, Goddeſs, I am thine !” tranſported cried 
Alcides ; “ O propitious pow'r, thy way 
Teach me; poſſeſs my ſoul ; be thou my guide: 
From thee, O never, never let me ftray !” 
While ardent thus the youth his vows addreſt, 
With * — goddeſs fill'd, already glow'd his 


dunds wide their praiſe: triumphant over fate, | 
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Crown d with eternal youth, among the gods a god. 


75 T* OU, who didſt put to flight 


FT bhro' this opaque of Nature and of Soul, 


— ES 


How muck is to be dene! My hopes and fears 


The heavenly maid with ſtrength divine endu'd 
His daring foul ; there all herpow'rs combin'd : 
Firm conſtancy, undaunted fortitude, 
Enduring patience, arm d his mighty mind, 
Unmov'd in toils; in dangers undiſmay d. 
Zy many a deed and bold emprize, | 
From fierceſt monſters thro her powerful aid, 
Hefreed the earth; thro* her he gain'd the ſkies. 
Twas virtue plac d him in the bleſt abode ; 


8 20. Addreſs to the Deity. YOUNG. 
Primzval Silence, when the morning ſtars, 
Exulting, ſhouted o'er the riſing ball; 

O Tuo, whoſe word from ſolid darkneſs ftruck 
That ſpark, the ſun, ſtrike wiſdom from my foul ; 
My ſoul which flies to Thee, her truſt, her treaſure, 
As miſers to their gold, while others reſt. 


This double night, tranſmit one pitying ray, 
To lighten and to cheer. O lead my mind 

(A mind that fain would wander from its woc)— 
Lead it thro' various ſcenes of Life and Death, 
And from each ſcene the nobleſt truths inſpire. 
Nor leſs inſpire my conduct than my ſong ; 
Teach my beſt reaſon, reaſon ; my beſt will 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm reſolve 


Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, pour'd | 
On this devoted head, he pour'd in vain! 


+ 2 ” 
> 


uy 


8 21. Time. YouNG.. 
TIE bell ſtrikes One. We take no note of Time 


;* But from its loſs, To give it then a tongue 


Is wiſe in man. As if an angel ſpoke, 

I feel the folemn ſound. If heard eright, | 
It is the knell of my departed hours: [ flood. 
Where are they? With the Ton beyond the 
It is the ſignal that demands diſpatch : © © 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| A dread eternity! how ſurely mine! 
| And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor penſioner on the bounties of an hour | 


| From diff rent natures marvellouſly mixt, 


| Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 


| Helpleſs immortal! inſc& infinite 

And in myſelf am loſt ! at home a ergy ok 
u 

And wond' ring at her own : how reaſon reels! 

O what a miracle to man is man, 


_ | Alternately tranſported and alarm'd, 
Wiſdom to wed, and pay her long arrear; What can preſerve my life! or what deftroy ! 


| Legions of angels can't confine me there. 


1 


Strong death, alone can heave the maſſy bar; 


Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down—on what? a fathomleſs abyſs ; 


>». 


C 22. | Reflefion on Man, Vo. | 
ow poor, how rich, how abject. how auguſ, 
* How complicate, how wonderful is man 
| How pafſing wonder he who made him ſuch ! 
Who center d in our make ſuch ſtrange extremo 


Connection exquiſite of diſtant worlds: 
Diſtinguiſh'd link in being's endleſs chain 


A beam ethereal, ſully'd and abſorpt ! 
Tho' ſully'd and diſhonour d, ſtill divine 
Dim miniature of greatneſs abſolute ! | 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of duſt ! 
A worm! a god !—lT tremble at myſelf, 
Thought wanders 


ris d, 
aghaſt, * 


up and down, 


Triumphantly diftreſs'd ! what joy, whar dread! 


An angel's atm can't ſnatch me from the grave; 


$ 23. Life and Eternity. YounG. 
TKH1s is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the veſtibule; 
Life's theatre as yet is ſhut, and death, 


This groſsimpediment of clay remove, 
And make us, embryos of exiſtence, free, 
From real life but little more remote 


$4: ah 


1 


[ he, not yet a candidate for light,: 


Book |, 


doK I. 
e future embryo, ſlumb' ring in his fire, 

bryos we muſt be till we burſt the ſhell, 

in ambient azure ſhell, and ſpring to life, 

De life of gods, O tranſport ! and of man. | 
et man, fool man ! here buries all his thoughts; 
ers celeſtial hopes without one ſigh. | 
jſoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 
re pinions all his wiſhes ; wing'd by Heav'n 
fly at infinite ; and reach it there, 

ere ſeraphs gather immortality 

life's fair tree, faſt by the throne of God. 
hat golden joys ambroſial cluſtering gw 
his full beam, and ripen for the juſt, 
here momentary ages are no more | [expire !. 
here time, an in, and chance, and death 
id is it in the fight of threeſcore years 
puſh eternity from human thought, 

d ſmother ſouls immortal in the duſt? 


f 


ſoul immortal, ſpending all her fires, 
aſting her ſtrength in ſtrenuous idleneſs, 
rown into tumult, raptur'd, or alarm'd, 
aught this ſcene can threaten or indulge, - 
ſembles ocean into tempeſt wrought, 

d waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 


* 


* 


$ 24. Time and Death. YounG 


ACH moment has its ſickle, emuloug 

Of Time's enormous ſcythe, whoſe ample 
ſweep a . 125 

ikes empires from the root; each moment plays 

s little weapon in the narrower ſphere 

ſweet domeſtic comfort, and cuts down 

e faireſt bloom of ſublunary bliſs. — 

WBlifs ! ſublunary bliſs - proud words and vain; 

plicit treaſon to divine decree! 

bold invaſion of the rights of Heay'n ! 

laſp'd the phantoms, and I found them air. 

had I weigh'd it ere my fond embrace, 

hat darts of agony had miſsid my heart! 

Death! great proprietor of all] tis thine 

tread out empire, and to quench the ſtars. 


| 


SACRED AND MORAL, 
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| 


| 


| 


| How widow'd ev'ry thought of ev 


23 
The ſun himſelf by thy permiſſion ſhines ; 
And une day thou halt pluck him from his ſphere, 
Amid ſuch mighty plunder, why exhauſt 
Thy partial quibver on a mark fo mean? 
Why thy peculiar rancour wreak'd on me ? 
Inſatiate archer ! could not once ſuſfice? [ſlain ; 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was 
And _ ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her 
. orn. . 
O Cynthia! why ſo pale > Doſt thou lament 


| Thy wretched neighbour 5 Grieveto ſee thy wheel 
Of ceaſcleſs change outwhirl'd in human life? 


How wanes my borrow'd bliſs ! from fortune's 
Precarious courteſy ! not virtue's ſure, I ſmile, 
Self- given, ſolar ray of ſound delight. 
In ev'ry varied poſture, place and hour, 
joy! 
Thought, buſy thought! too buſy fe my peace ! 
Thro' the dark poſtern of time long elaps'd, | 
Led ſoftly, by the ſtillneſs of the night, 
Led, like a murderer (and ſuch it proves l) 
Strays (wretched rover !) o'er the pleaſing paſt, 
In queſt of wretchedneſs perverſely ſtrays; 
And finds all deſart now; and meets the ghoſts 
Of my departed joys; a num'rous train 
I rue the riches of my former fate; 
Sweet comfort's blaſted cluſters IT lament : 
[ tremble at the bleſſings once ſo dear, 
| And ev'ry pleaſure pains me to the heart. x 
Yet, why complain? or why complain for one? 
Hangs out the ſun his luſtre but for me, 


| The fingle man? Are angels all beſide ? 


1 mourn for millions: Tis the common lot 
In this ſhape, or in that has Fate entail d 
The mother's throes on all of woman born, 
Not more the children, than ſure heirs of pain, 


BEWARE, Lorenzo! a flow ſudden death. 
| +” How dreadful that deliberate furpriſe 1 _ 
Be . 


A 


wiſe to-day ; 'tis madneſs to defer ; 


\ 
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Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, till wiſdom is puſh'd out of life. 
Procraſtination is the thief of time; : 
Year after year it ſteals till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaſt concerns of an eternal ſcene. 
If not ſo frequent, would not this be ſtrange ? 
That tis ſo frequent, this is ſtranger till. 
Of man's miraculous miſtakes, this. bears 
The palm, That all men are about to live, 

For ever on the brink of being born. 0 
All pay themſelves the compliment to think 

| The one day ſhall not drivel; and their pride 
On this reverſion takes up ready praiſe; 3 
At leaſt, their own ; their future ſelves applaud ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead; 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly's vails; 
That lodg'd in Fate's, to wiſdom they conſign; 
The thing they can't but purpoſe they poſtpone; 
Tis not in folly not to ſcorn a fool; 1 
And ſcarce in human wiſdom to do more. 
All promiſe is poor dilatory man; 


= 


- 


a” 


And that thro' ev'ry ſtage: when young, indeed, 

In full content we, ſometimes, nobly reſt, 

"Unanxious for ourſelves, and only wiſh, 

As duteous ſons, our fathers were more wiſe, 

At thirty, man ſuſpects himſelf a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Puſhes his prudent purpoſe to reſolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

+ Reſolves, and re-reſolves; then dies the ſame. | 

And why? Becauſe he thinks himſelf immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themſelves; 

Themſelves, when ſome alarming ſhock of fate 

Strikes N their wounded hearts the ſudden 

= artad; 2! | 

But their hearts wounded, hke the wounded air, 

Soon cloſe ; where paſt the ſhaft no trace is found, 

As from the wing no ſcar the ſky retams ; ; 


| 
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'THE.POETICAL EPITOME, 


| 


From point to point, tho' ſeeming to ſtand till, 


And all mankind miſtake their time of = ; 


Book I 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear which nature ſheds 
O' er thoſe we love, we drop it in their grave. 


$ 26. Life. Younc, 
LIFE ſpeeds away 


The cunning fugitive is ſwift by ſtealth, 
Too ſubtle is the movement to be ſeen; 
Yet ſoon man's hour is up, and we are gone. 
{ Warnings point out our danger; gnomons, time; 
As thefe *:e uſeleſs when the ſun is ſer, 

So thoſe, but when more glorious Reaſon fl1ines, 
Reaſon ſhould judge in all; in reaſon's eye . 
That ſedentary ſhadow travels hard. 
But ſuch our gravitation to the wrong, 

So prone our hearts to-whiſper that we wi 
"Tis later with the wiſe than he's aware: 
A“ Wilmington goes flower than the ſun: 


ſh, 


Ev'n age itſelf. Freſh hopes are hourly ſown 
In furrow'd brows. To gentle life's deſcent 
We ſhut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 
We take fair days in winter for the ſpring, 
And turn our bleffings into bane, Since oft 
Man muſt compute that age he cannot feel, 
He ſcarce believes he's older for his years. 
Thus, at life's lateſt eve, we keep in ſtore 
One diſappointment ſure, to crown the reſt— 
The diſappointment of a promis'd hour, 
; ——— ͤů 

{I 27. Man. YoUNG.- 
MAN ! know thyſelfo All wiſdom centen 

there ! 3 N 
To none man ſeems ignoble but to man; 
Angels that grandeur, men o erlook, admire: 
How long ſhall human nature be their book, 
Degen rate mortal l. and unread by thee ? 
The beam dim reaſon ſheds ſhews wonders there, 

What high contents! IIluſtrious faculties ! 


SS" 


By 


The parted wave no furrow from the keel; 


* Lord Wilmington, 


Book I. 


zut the grand comment, which diſplays at full 

dur human height, ſcarce ſever'd from divine, 

dy HO compos'd, was publiſh'd on 'the 

„ | | 

| Who looks on that, and ſees not in himſelf 

kn awful ſtranger, a terreſtrial god? 8 0 
glorious partner with the _ 

n that higli attribute immortal life? 

fa God bleeds, he bleeds not for a worm; 

gaze, and, as I gaze, my mounting ſoul 

atches ftrange fire, Eternity! at Thee; 

And drops the world—or rather, more enjoys: 

Wow chang'd the face of nature! how improv'd ! 

hat ſeem'd a chaos ſhines a glorious world, 

r, what a world, an Eden; heighten'd all! 

t is another ſcene ! another ſelf ! | 

nd ſtill another as time rolls along; 

nd that a ſelf far more illuſtrious ſtill. 

zyond long ages, yet roll'd up in ſhades, 

npierc'd by bold con jecture's keeneſt ray, 

hat evolutions of ſurpriſing fate 

ow nature opens, and receives my ſoul 

=" walks of raptur'd thought ! where 

gods » | 

ncounter and embrace me ! What new births 

f ſtrange adventure, foreign to the ſun, 

here what now charms, perhaps, whate'erexifts, 

Id time, and fair creation, are forgot! h 

Is this extravagant ? Of man we form 

xtravagant conception to be juſt : - [him ! 
onception unconfin'd wants wings to reach 

ond its reach, the Godhead only more. 

e, tne great Father! kindled at one flame 

he world of rationals ; one ſpirit pour d 

om ſpirit's awful fountain; pour'd Himſelf _ 

hro' all their fouls ; but not in equal ſtream, 

ofuſe or frugal of th* inſpiring Gd, 

s his wiſe plan demanded; and when paſt 

Heir various trials in their various ſpheres, 

they continue rational as made, 

kſorbs them all into himſelf 

5 throne their centre, and 


Te; 
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l > 28. Religion. Found. 1 
RE ION's all. Deſcending from the ſkies 

To wretched man, the goddeſs in her left 
Holds out this world, and, in her right, the next; 
Religion ! the ſole voucher man is man: 
Supporter ſole of man above himſelf } 5 
Ev'n in this night of frailty, change, and death, 
She gives the ſoul a ſoul that acts a god. 


Religion! Providence ! an after- ſtate! 


Here is firm footing ; here is ſolid rock ! 


This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſides ; | 


Sinks under us ; beſtorms, and then devours. 
His hand the good man faſtens on the ſkies, 


| And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 


As when a wretch, from thick, polluted air, 


I ö Darkneſs and ſtench, and ſuffocating damps, 

| And dungeon-horrors, by kind fate diſcharg'd, 
' | Climbs ſome fair eminence, where ther pure 
_ F Surrounds him, and Ely ſian wor rie, 


His heart exults, his ſpirits caſt their load 
As if new-born, he triumphs in the change; 
So joys the ſoul, when, from inglorious aims 
And ſordid ſweets, from feculence and froth 
Of ties terreſtrial, ſet at large, ſhe mounts 


To Reaſon's region, her own element, 
Breathes hopes immortal, and affeCts the ſkies. 


Religion ! thou the foul of happineſs ; - 

And, groaning Calvary, of thee ! There ſhine _ 
The nobleſt truths ; there ſtrongeſt motives ſting : 
There ſacred violence aſſaults the toul ! 

There nothing but compulſion is forborn, 

Can love ature us, or can terror awe ? | 

He weeps !---the falling drop puts out the Tun ; 
He fighs !---the figh earth's d&&p foundation 
If in his love fo terrible, what when + [ ſhakes. 
His wrath inflam'd ? his tendernefs on fire? 
Like ſoft ſmooth oil, out-bRaing other fires? 
Can pray'r, can pfaiſe avert it? Thou, my Alll 
My theme! my infpiration, and my crown |! » 
My ſtrength in age ! my rife in low cſtate'! 


his falle their crown. * 


My foul's ambition l pleafure ! wealth !---my 
c 5 n 
_ My 
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My light in dakneſs ! and my life in death | 
My boaſt chro time ! bliſs thio! eternity! © 
Eternity I too ſhort to ſpeak thy praiſe, 
Or fathom thy profound of love to man ! 
Lo man of men the meaneſt, ev'n to me: 
My ſacrifice? my God !---what things are theſe ! 


& 29. 'Refleftions in a Cburcb. yard. YouNG. 
HE man how bleſt, who, fick of gaudy 
ſcenes _ 1 

(Scenes apt to thruſt between us and ourſelves !) 

Is led by choice to take his fav'rite walk 
Beneath death's gloomy, ſilent, cypreſs ſhades, 
Unpierc'd by vanity's fantaſtic ray; 

To read his monuments, to weigh his duſt, 
Viſit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs ! 
Lorenzo, read with me Narciſſa's ſtone 
(Narciſſa was thy fav'rite) ;. let us read 
Her moral ſtone ; few doctors preach To well; 
Few orators ſo tenderly can touch 

The feeling heart. What pathos in the date 
Apt words can ſtrike : and yet in them we ſee 
Faint images of what we here enjoy. | 
What cauſe have we to build on length of life ? 
Temprations ſeize when fear is laid aſleep; 
And ill foreboded is our ſtrongeſt guard. 

See from Her tomb, as from an humble ſhrine, 
17 radiant goddeſs ſallies en my ſoul, 
And puts Dejuton's duſky train to flight; 
Diſpels the miſts our ſultry paſſions raiſe, 
From objctts low, terreſtrial, and obſcene, 
Aud fhews the zeal eſtimate of things; 
Which na man, unafflicted, ever faw ; 

Puils off the veil from virtue's riſing charms ; 
Detects temptation in a thouſand lies. 

Truth bids me look on men as autumn leaves, 
And all they diced for, as the ſummer's duſt 
Driv'n, bythe whirlwind : Lighted by her beams, 
t widen my horizon, gain new pow Ts, 

Set. things mrili>le, feel things remote; 

Am preſent with futurities; think nought 


%. 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
| To min fo foreign as the joys poſſeſt; 


_ | Behold, th' inexorable hour forgot! 


ö 


Like harmleſs thunders, breaking at his feet, 


ö 


Karthli's genuine ſons, the ſceptred and the ſlave, 


{ 


| Like Sibyl, unſubſtantial, fleeting blits ! 


| The thought of death, which reaſon, too ſupine, 


Book I 


Nought ſo much his as thoſe ee the grave. 
No folly keeps its colour in her ſight; 
Pale worldly wiſdom loſes all her charms; 
In pompous promite, from her ſchemes profound, 
If future fare ſhe plans, 'tis all in leaves, 


At the firſt blaſt it vaniſhes in air. [and yet 
M hat grave preſcribes the beſt ?—A friends: 
From a friend's grave how ſoon we diſengage! 
Ev'n to the deareſt, as his marble, cold. 

' Why are friends raviſh'd from us ? Tis to bind, 
By ſoft affeion's ties, on human hearts 


Or miſemploy'd, fo rarely faſtens there. 
Nor reaſon, nor affection, no, nor both 

| Combin'd, can break the witchcrafts of the world: 
\ Behold, th' inexorable hour at hand! 


And to forget it, the chief aim of life, 
| Tho! well to ponder it is life's chief end. 


& 30. Piflure of a Good Man. YouNG. 
OME angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 
3 What nothing leſs than angel can excecd, 
& man on earth devoted to the ſkies, 
Like thips at lea, while in, above the world. 
With atpect mild, aud elevated cyc, 
Behold liim ſcated on a mount ſerenc, 
Above the fogs of ſenſe, and paſſion's form : 
All che black cares and tumults of this lite, 


Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 


A mingled mob! a wand'ring herd ! he ſees, 
Bewilder'd in the valle; in all unlike ! 

His full reverſe in all! What higher praiſe, 

| What ſtronger demonſtration of the right? 

Tune preſent all their care; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
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ook I. 
heir virtues varniſh nature; his exalt. 
ankind's eſteem they court ; and he, his own. 
heirs, the wild chaſe of falſe felicities ; 

is, the compos d poſſeſſion of the true. 

like throughout is his conſiſtent piece, 

Il of one colour, and an even thread; 

hile parti-colour'd ſhreds of happineſs, 

ith hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
madman's robe; each puff of fortune blows 
he tatters by, and ſhews their nakedneſs. 

He ſces with other eyes than theirs ;--- Where 
hold a ſun, he ſpies a Deity ! [they 


here they ſee mountains, he but atoms ſees ; 
n empire in his balance weighs a grain. 
hey things terreſtrial worſhip, as divine: 

is hopes immortal blow them by, as duſt 
hat dims his fight, and ſhortens his ſurvey, 


itles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
e lays aſide to find his dignity z 

o dignity they find in aught befides. 

hey triumph in externals (which conceal 
an's real glory), proud of an eclipſe. 

imſelf too much he prizes to be proud, 

nd nothing thinks ſo great in man, as man. 
02 dear he holds his int'reſt, to neglect 
nother's welfare, or his right invade ; 

eir int'reſt, like a lion, lives on prey. 

hey Kindle at the ſhadow of a wrong ; 

[rong he ſuſtains with temper, looks on heav'n, | 
r ftoops to think his injurer his foe; [peace. 
dught but what wounds his virtue wounds his 
cover'd heart their character defends; 
cover'd heart denies him half his praiſe. 

ith nakedneſs his innocence agrees; 

[tile their broad foliage teſtifics their fall. 

heir no- joys end where his full feaſt begins: 
3 Joys create, theirs murder, future bliſs. 

o triumph in exiſtence, his alone: 

is alone, triumphantly to think 


T 


SACRED AND MORAL. 


hat makes them only ſmile, makes him adore; | 


| God's image di ; 
Here, plung'd in mines, forgets a ſun was made: 
| There, beings, deathleſs as their _—_ 

hich longs, in Infinite, to loſe all bound. . 3 
And plough the winter's wave, and reap deſpgjr. 


His glorious courſe was yeſterday complete; 
Death, then, was welcome ; yet life ſtill is ſweets 


$ 31. Sleep. YOUNG. 
TRD Nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy Sleep; 
He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 
Where Fortune ſmiles: the wretched he forſakes; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unſullied with a tear. 


§ 32. Oppreſſion, Want, and Diſeaſe. Youxs. 
WAR, Famine, Peſt, Volcano, Storm, and Fire, 


Wraptup in triple braſs, beſiege mankind ; 
4 — of day, 5 


hty lord, 


Are hammer'd to the galling oar for life, - 
Some, for hard maſters, broken under arms, 

In battle lopt away, with half their limbs, - 
Beg bitter bread thro' realms their valour ſav'd: 
If ſo the tyrant, or his minion, doom, 

Want, and incurable diſeaſe (fell pair!) 

On hopeleſs multitudes remorſeleſs ſeize 

At once, and make a refuge of the grave. 

How groaning hoſpitals eject their dead 

What numbers groan for ſad admiſſion there 
What numbers, once in fortune's lap high fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of charity | | 
To ſhock us more, ſolicit it in vain ! 

Ye filken ſons of pleaſure ! fince in pains 
You rue more modiſh viſits, viſit here, 


{duce 


And breathe from your debauch : give, and re- 
| Surfeit's dominion o'er you: but ſo great 


Your impudence, you bluſh at what is right. 
Happy ! did ſorrow ſeize on ſuch alone. 
Not prudence can defend, or virtue fave 
Diſeaſe invades the chaſteſt temperance - 
And puniſhment the guiltleſs ; and alarm, 


cir s true exiſtence is not yet begun. 


* 


Thro' thickeſt ſhades, purſues the fond of pou. » 
| 3 an's 
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Inteſtine broils, Oppreſſion, with her heart 
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28 
Man's caution often into danger turns, 4 

And, his guard falling, cruſhes him to death. 

Not happineſs itſelf makes good her name; 

Our very wiſhes give us not our wiſh. 

How diſtant oft the things we dote on moſt 
From that for which we dote, fclicity ! 

The ſmootheſt courſe of nature has its pains ; 

And trueſt friends, thro' error, wound our reſt. 

Without misfortune, what calamities ! 

And what hoſtilities without a foe ! 

Nor are foes wanting to the beſt on carth. 

But endleſs is the liſt of human ills, ._ 

And ſighs might ſooner fail than cauſe to ſigh. 


* ih 


$ 33. Inconfiftency of Man. YOUNG. 

AY how unjuſt to nature and himſelf 
2 Is thoughtleſs, thankleſs, inconſiſtent man! 
Like children babbling nonſenſe in their ſports, 
We cenſure nature for a ſpan too ſhort ; N 
That ſpan too ſhort, we tax as tedious too; 
Torture invention, all expedients tire, 

To laſh the ling ring moments into ſpeed, 

And whirl us (happy riddance !) from ourſelves. 
Art, brainleſs art l our furious charioteer 
(For Nature's voice paftift-d would recall). 
Drives headlong tow'rds the precipice of death; 
Death, moſt our dread ; death, thus more dreadful 

O What a riddle of abſurdity! [ made: 

Leiſure is pain; takes off eur chariot wheels; 

How heavily we drag the load of life 

Bleſt leiſure is our curſe; like that of Cain, 

It makes us wander; wander earth around 

To fly that tyrant, Thought. As Atlas groan'd 

»The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour. 

We cry for mercy to the next amuſement; 

The next amuſement mortgages our fields; 
Slight inconvenience ! priſons hardly frown, 
From hateful Time if priſons ſet us free. 

Yet, when Death kindly tenders us relief, 

We call him cruel ; years to moments ſhrink, 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
To man's falſe optics (from his folly falſe) : 


I Behold him when paſt by ! what then is ſeen 


| And all mankind, in contradiction ſtrong, 


| Who thwart his will ſhall contradict their om 


-| By vig'rous effort and an honeſt aim, 


When brothers love ! but if their hate ſucce©M 


"Boox | 
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Time, in advance, behind him hides his wing, 
And ſeems to creep, decrepit with his age. 


But his broad pinions, ſwifter than the winds? 


Rueful, aghaſt ! cry out on his career. 
We rave, we wreſtle with Great Nature's plan 
We thwart the Deity ; and tis decreed, 


Hence our unnatural quarrels with ourſelves ; 
Our thoughts at enmity ; our_boſom broils ; 
We puth time from us, and we wiſh him back; 
Laviſh of luſtrums, and yet fond of life; 
Life we think long, and ſhort : Death ſeek, an 
ſhun ; ; | 
Body and ſoul, like peeviſh man and wife, 
Unucd jar, and yet are loth to part. 
—ͤ — 
8 34. Vanity. YoUNG. 


H the dark days of vanity ! while here, 
How taſteleſs ! and how terrible when gone! 
Gone! they ne'er go; when paſt, they hau 
us full : 5 

The ſpirit walks of every day deceas'd 

And ſmiles an angel, or a fury frowns. 
Nor death nor life delights us. If time paſt 
And time poſſeſt both pain us, what can pleak: 
That which the Deity to pleaſe ordain'd, 
Time us'd. The man who conſecrates his hou 


At once he draws the ſting of life and death; 
He walks with Nature; and her paths 


8 35. -Paternal Lowe. YouNG. 


ATHERS alone a Father's heart can knor 
What ſecret tides of ſtill enjoyment flow 


F 


father bleed 


Ages . The teleſcope is rurn'd 


Conſcre 


— \ 


They wage the war; but tis the 


the chill blaſts of winter they expire.— 


8 36. - Conſcience. YOUNG. 


TREACH'ROUS Conſcience ! while ſhe 
ſeems to ſleep | | 

roſe and myrtle, lull'd with ſyren fong; _ 
hile the ſcems, nodding oer her charge, to drop 
d headlong Appetite the flacken'd rein, 

jd give us up to licenſe, unrecall'd, 

\mark'd ; - ſee, from behind her ſecret ſtand, 

e ſly informer minutes cv'ry fault, | 

d her dread diary with horror fills. 

t the groſs act alone employs her pen; 

e reconnoitres Fancy's airy band, 

watchful foc ! the Gemidable 195 | 

ning, o'erhears the whiſpers of our camp; 

r dawning purpoſes of heart explores, 
d ſteals our embryos of iniquity. 

all-rapacious uſurers conceal 

cir doomiday-book from all-conſuming heirs, 
us, with indulgence moſt ſevere, the treats 
ſpendthrifts of ineſtimable Time ; 

noted, notes each moment miſapplicd 

leaves more durable than leaves of braſs, 

tes our whole hiſtory ; which Death ſhall ' 
ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear; [read 
d judgment publiſh ; publiſh to more worlds 
jan this; and endleſs age in groans reſound. 

— —_— _—— 
$ 37. Old Age. Loud. 
HEN men once reach their autumn, ſickly 
Joys 5 | 

| off apace, as yellow leaves from trees, 
ev'ry little breath misfortune blows ; 
Il, left quite naked of their happineſs, . 


i 


is is the common lot. 


| $ 38. Self- Love. Vo. 

HO venerate themſelves, the world deſpiſe: 

For _ gay friend! is this efcutcheon'd 
world, i 


- SACRED» AND MORAL. ” 


ich hangs out death in one eternal night? 


- 


29. 


A night that glooms us in the noon-tide-ray, 
And wraps our thought, at banquets, in the 
Life's little ſtage is a ſmall eminence,  { ſhroud. 
Inch-high the grave above; that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitude : we gaze around ; 
We read their monuments ; we high ; and while 
We ſigh, we fink, and are what we deplor d; 
Lamenting, or lamented, all our, lot! 

Is death at diſtance ? No, he has been on thee 
And giv'n ſure earneſt of his final blow. [now ? 
Thoſe hours that Jately ſmil'd, where are they 
Pallid to thought, and ghaſtly ! drown'd, all 
| - drown d | 
In that great deep, which nothing difombogues !. 
And, dvivng, they bequeath'd thee ſmall renowp. 
The reſt are on the wing: How fleet their flight! 
Already has the fatal train took fire Wha 
A moment, and the world's blawn up to thee ; 
The ſun is darknets, and the ſtars are duit, 


| $ 39. Comminnion with Paſt Hours. YOUNG. 
TIS greatly wiſe to talk with our paſt hours; 
| And aſk. them what report they bore to 

Z heav'n; 80 „ news. 
And how they might have borne more welcome 


Their anfwers form what men Experience call; 
If Wiſdom's friend, her beſt; if not, worſt foe, 


O reconcile them Kind Experience cries, 
„There's nothing here but what as nothing 
| weighs; Pg 


Ye en oct tad Dri 
„The more our joy, the more we know it vain; 


And by ſucceſs are tutor'd to deſpair.” 
| Nor is it only thus, but muſt be ſo. 
Who knows not this, tho 


3, * 


grey, is ſtill 3 child. | 
Looſe then from earth the graſp of fond defire, - 
Weigh anchor, and ſome happier clime explore, 8 


1 8 40. Conſcience. YouN S. ; 
ONSCIENCE, what art thou ? Thou tremen- 


dons pow ＋ 


Who doſt inhabit us without our leave; 
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And treat the monarch frankly as the ſlave. 


What we have tried, and ſtruggle with convic- 
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THE POETIC 
And art within ourſelves another ſelf ; 
A maſter ſelf, that loves to domineer, 1 


How doſt thou light a torch to diſtant deeds 
Make the paſt, preſent ; and the future, frown ! 
How, ever and anon, awake the ſoul, | 

As with a peal of thunder, to ſtrange horrors, 
In this long reſtleſs dream; which idiots hug; 
Nay, wiſe men flatter with the name of life! 


» 


*. 


$ 41. Blis. Vous. 
—— MUCH is talk'd of bliſs; it is the art | 
Of ſuch as have the world in their poſſeſſion, 
To give it a 2 name, that fools may envy: 
For envy to ſmall minds is flattery. 
How many lift the head, look 5 „ and ſmile, 
Againſt their conſciences! An hs we know; - 
Yet, knowing, diſbelieve; and try again | tion; 


Each new experience gives the former credit, 
And reverend grey threeſcore 1s but a voucher, 
That thirty told is true. 


$ 42. Frienaſbipb. YOUNG. 
"NOW'ST thou, Lorenzo, what a friend con- 
. 
As bees mixt nectar draw from fragrant flow'rs, 
So men from Friendſhip, Wiſdom, and Delight; 
Twins tied by nature, if they part, they die. 
Haſt thou no friend to ſet thy mind abroach? | air, | 
Good ſenſe will ſtàgnate. Thoughts ſhut up, want 
And ſpoil, like bales unopen'd to the ſun. 
Had thought been all, ſweet ſpeech had been 
denied, | [ terion too 
ee thought's canal! ſpeech, thought's cri- 
OE the mine, may come forth gold, or 
roſs; h | 
When coin'd in words, we know its real worth. 
If ſterling, ſtore it for thy future uſe ; 
"ET will buy thee benefit; perhaps renown, 


AL EPITOME, 


f B ri ghtens for ornament, and whets for uſe, 


Thought, too, deliver d, is the more poſſeſt; 


Book J. 


Teaching we learn; and, giving, we retain 
The births of intelle& ; when dumb, forgot. 
Speech ventilates our intellectual fire; 
Speech burniſhes our mental magazine; 


What numbers, ſheath'd in erudition, lie 

Plung'd to the hilts in venerable tombs, 

And ruſted in, who might have borne an edge, 

And play'd a ſprightly beam, if born to ſpeech; 

If born bleſt heirs of half their mother's tongue! 

'Tis thought's exchapge, which, like th' alter. 
nate puſh | 

Of waves conflifting, breaks the learned ſcum, 

And defecates the ſtudent's ſtanding pool. 


$ 43. Wiſdom, Friend/bip, Joy, and Happineſs. Will 
Os | Yo vx. 
WW 115DOM, tho? richer than Peruvian mines, 
And ſweeter than the ſweet ambroſial hive 
Whar is ſhe, but the means of happineſs ? 
That unobtain'd, than folly more a fool; 
A melancholy fool without her bells. 
Friendſhip, the means of wiſdom, richly gives 
The precious end which makes our wiſdom viſe, 
Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
Denies, or damps, an undivided joy. 
Joy is an import; joy is an exchange; 
Joy flies monopoliſts : it calls for Two; 
Rich fruit! Heav'n planted !never pluck'd by One, 
Needful auxiliars are our friends, to give 
To ſocial man true reliſh of himſelf. 
Full on ourſelves, deſcending in a line, 
Pleaſure's bright beam is feeble in delight; 
Delight intenſe is taken by rebound; 
Reverberated pleaſures fire the breaſt. 
Celeſtial Happineſs, whene'er ſhe ſtoops 
To viſit earth, one ſhrine the goddeſs finds, 
And one alone, to make her ſweet amends 
For abſent heav'n—the boſom of a friend; 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally ſoft, 
Each other's pillow to repaſe divine. 2 
Bew 


door I. 


beware the.counterf:it.: In patſion' s flame 
carts melt, but melt like ice, ſoon harder froze. 
True love ſtrikes root in Reaſon, paſlion 8 toe : 
irtue alone entenders us for life: 
wrong her much —entenders us for ever. | 
Pe Friendſhip's faireſt fruits, the fruit moſt fair 
s Virtue kindling ar a rival fire, 5 
And emuloufly rapid in her race. 
d the ſoft enmity! endearing ſtrife! _ | 
his carries friendſhip to her noontide point, 
nd gives the rivet of eternity. [themes, 
From Friendſhip, which ovtlives my former | 
lorious ſurvivor of, old Time and Death ! [ ſeeds, 
from Friendſhip, thus, that flow'r of heav' nly 
he wiſe extract earth's moſt Hyblean bliſs, | 
juperior wiſdom crown'd with ſmiling joy. | 
But for whom bloſſoms this Ely ſian flow'r > _ 
\ bread they find, who cheriſh it at home. | 
orenzo, pardon What my love extorts, T 
1 


l 


8 


» 


* 
8 


un honeſt love, and not afraid to frown. 
ho choice of follies faſten on the Great, 
lone clings more obſtinate, than fancy fond 
hat ſacred friendſhip is their eaſy prey; e 
aught by the wafture of a golden lure, 
dr faſcination ef à high born ſmile. out 
heir ſmiles, the Great and the Coquet throw 
or others hearts; tenacious of their own; 
And we no leſs of ours, when ſuch the bait. 
e fortune's cofferers'! ye pow'rs of wealth! 
an gold gain friendſhip ? Impudence of hope! 170 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
ore, and Love only, is che loan for love. 
drenro, pride repreſs; hot hope to find 
friend, but what a8 found à friend in thee. 
Ill like the purchaſe; few the price will pay; 
and this makes friends ſuch miracles below. | 
—— — b 
8 44. Friendſbip. 1 UHC & 
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If unreſtor d b 


0 ELI BER ATE on all thivgs with thy friend; 
But ſince friends 1 not thick on LUI 1 
Gor ev'ry friend unrotten at tlie core, [rough 
irt, on thy friend, delib'rate with thyſe 


31 
Pauſe, ponder, ſift; not eager in the choice, ; 
Nor jealous of the choſen ; fixing, fix ; 

Judge betore friendſhip ; then confide till deaths 
Well for thy friend; but nobler far for thee; 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize! 


I" 
* * 
— o 


| A fricnd is worth all hazards we can run. 


Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world: 

«« A-werld in purchaſe for a friend is gain.“ 

G] for the bright complexion, cordial warmth, 
And elevating ſpirit, of a friend, 

For twenty ſummers ripening by my ſide 


All feculence of falſehood long thrown down; 


All ſocial virtues riſing in his foul, 
As cryſtal clear, and ſiniling as they riſe ! 


+ Here ne&ar flows; it {parkles ) in our fight ; 


Rich to the taſte, and genuine from the heart. 


| High-flavour' d bliſs for 2 ! on earth how rare ! 


YouNG. 


$ 45. Happineſs. 


0 TRICE happy they who ſlecp in humble life ! 


Beneath the ſtorm ambition blows. 'Tis meet 
The Great ſhould have the fame of happineſs, 
The conſolation of a little envy; | 
'Tis all their pay for thoſe ſuperior cares, 
Thoſe pangs of heart, their vaſſals ne er can feel. 


a $ 46. Diſblution of a Firtuous Man. Youne. 


8 TIR 


OY where the good man meets his: | 
ate 


415 privileg?d beyond the common walk 
of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heavn. 


Fly, ye profane! If not, draw near with awe, 
{ Receive the bleſſing, and adore the chance 
[That threw in this Berheſda 1 your diſcaſe; Ts | 
"fe this, deſpair your cure. 
eſs demonſtration dwelk; , ...;, 


* 


For here, reſiſt 
A death- bed's a detecter of the, heart, 

e tir d diſſimulation drops her maſk, . po 
[Thro' life's imaee, chat miſtreſs of the Kaas 5 
Here real — ent are the ſame. 


2 I Vou ſce the 9 you ſee his hold on heav'n; © _ 


C4 


2: 4g ie 


1 Loſt to the noble ſallies of the foul ! 


- 
- * 
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If ſound his virtue; as Philander's ſound. [friends 
Heav'n waits not the laſt moment; owns her 
Qn this ſide death, and points them our to men, 


.»A lecture filent, but of ſov reign power! 


To vice, confuſion; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce che boaſtful hero plays, 
Virtuc alone has majeſiy in death; 
And * ſtill, the more the tyrant frowns. | 
— — 
$ 47. Love. YouNs. 


Loe calls for love. Not all = pride of 


beauty ; 
Thoſe eyes that tell us what the fun is 5 made of ; 
Thoſe lips, whoſe touch is to be hought with 
life 


Thoſe hills of driven ſnow, which ſeen are felt: 
All theſe me are nought, but as they are 
The proof, the fubſtance of an inward paſſion, 


And the rich plunder of a taken heart. 


— A AT 


8 48. Pleaſures of Meditation. Youns. 6. 
FRO Dreams, where thought in fancy's maze 


runs mad, 
To Reaſon, that heav 'n-lighted lamp i in man, 
Once more I wake; and at the deſtin'd hour, 
Punctual as lovers to the moment ſworn, 
I keep my aſſignation with my woe. 
O ! loſt to virtue, loſt to manly thought, 


Who think it ſolitude to be alone. | 
1 ſweet ! —- communion large and 
1gh !— 
Our Reaſon, Guardian ben and our God! 
Then neareſt theſe, when others moſt remote 3 
And all ere long ſhall be remote but theſe. 1 
How dreadful, then, to meet them all alone, 
A ſtranger! unacknowledg'd ! unapprov'd 
Now woo them; wed them; bind them to thy 
To win thy wiſh creation has no more: Lbreaſt; 
Or if we wiſh a fourth, it is a friend 
4 * how mortal ! dang Tous the dthie. | 


-_ 


| 


: 


THE POETICAL A OME, 


| And 


Extingu 


Boo l. 
§ 49. Beauty, Youno. 
Baur“ alone is but of little worth; 
But when the ſoul and body, of a piece, 
Both ſhine alike ; then they obtain a price, 
And are a fit reward for gallant actions. 


— — 


4 .n Paſſions. YouNG. 


WHEN Reaſon, like the ſkilful charioteer, 
Can break the fiery paſſions to the bit, 
And, ſpite of their licentious ſallies, keep 
The radiant track of glory; paſſions, then, 
Are aids and ornaments. Triumphant Reaſon, 
Firm in her ſeat and ſwift in her career, 
Enjoys their violence; and, ſmiling, thanks 
Their formidable flame for high renawn. 


8 5 1. Picture of Narciſſa, Deſcription of her Fune- 
ral, and a Reflection upon Man. Y OUNG. 


QWEET harmoniſt ! and beautiful as ſweet ! 
And young as beautiful! and ſoft as young! 


y = ſoft, and innocent as gay! 

And happy (if aught happy here) - good ! ! 
For fortune fond had built her neſt on high. 
Like birds quite exquiſite of note and plume, 
Transfixt by fate (who loves a lefty mark) 
How from the ſummit of the grove ſhe fell, 
And left it unharmonious ! Tho charms 
iſh'd in the wonders of her ſong ! 


Her 5 ſtill vibrates in my raviſh'd ear, 


Still melting there, and with voluptuous pain 


{On to bete her ! he thro' my heart ! 
Song, Beaut outh, Love, Virtue, Joy! 
Of bright _— flow'rs of iſe, [this group 
| As yet unforfeit ! in one blaze we bind, 
Knecl, and preſent it to the ſkies ; as all 

We cs heav'n, and theſe were all her own, 
And ſhe was mine; and I was—was , - moſt 
Gay title of the deepeſt miſery ! bleſi— 
As bodies grow more pond'rous robb'd of life, 
Good loſt weighs more in grief than gain d in joy. 


Like bloſſom trees o erturn d by vernal ſtorm, 
1: Lovely 
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ovely in death the beauteous ruin lay; 

And if in death ſtill lovely, lovelier there; 
ar lovelier! pity ſwells the tide of love. 

And will not the ſevere excuſe a figh ? 

corn the proud man that is aſham'd to weep; 
Dur tears indulg'd indeed deſerve our ſhame. 

e that e er loſt an angel ! pity me. | 
Soon as the luſtre languith'd in her eye, 
dawning a dimmer day on human ſight; 
and on her cheek, the refidence of ſpring, 
ale Omen fat, and ſcatter d fears around 
Dn all that ſaw (and who would ceaſe to gaze 
hat once had ſeen?) with haſte, parental haſte, ' 
few, I ſnatch'd her from the rigid north, 
er native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew, 
and bore her nearer to the ſun ; the ſun 
As if the ſun could envy) check'd his beam, 
WDcnied his wonted ſuccour; nor with more 
Weeret deheld her drooping than the bells 
f lilies; faireſt lilies not fo fair | 
W Queen lilies! and ye painted populace ! 
ho dwell in fields, and lead ambroſial lives, 

n morn and ev'ning dew your beauties bathe, 
and drink the fun, which gives your cheeks to 
\ndout-bluſh (mine excepted) ev'ry fair; [ glow, 
cou gladlier grew, ambitious of her hand, 
Vhich often cropp'd your odours, incenſe meet 
o thought ſo pure! Ye lovely fugitives ! 

oeval race with man! for man you ſmile ; 

Vhy not ſmile at him too? You ſhare indeed 
is ſudden paſs, but not his conſtant pain. 

So man is made, nought miniſters delight 
ut what his glowing paſſions can engage; 
End glowing paſſions bent on aught below, 

uſt, ſoon or late, with anguiſh turn the ſcale; 
nd anguiſh; after rapture, how ſevere ! 

Kapture! bold man! who tempts the wrath divine, 
y plucking fruit denied to mortal taſte, | 
hile here preſuming on the rights of Heav'n. 
or tranſport doſt thou call on ev'ry hour, 
orenzo ? At thy friend's expence be wiſe; 
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A broken reed at beſt, but oft a ſpear ; ' A 
On its ſharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires. 
Turn, hopeleſs thoughts! turn from her: 
Thought repell d | | 
Reſenting rallies, and wakes ev'ry woe. _ 
Snatch'd ere thy prime! and in thy bridal hour! 
And when kind fortune, with thy lover, fmil'd | 
And when high flavour'd thy freth op'ning joys!_ 
when blind man pronounc'd thy bliſs com- 
plwete | Gay Fe ; 
And on a foreign ſhore, where ſtrangers wept } 
Strangers to thee ; and more ſurpriſing till, _ 
Strangers to kindneſs wept : Their eyes let fall 
Inhuman tears; ſtrange tears ! that trickled dowu 
From marble hearts ! Obdurate tenderneſs! 
A tenderneſs that'call'd them more ſevere 
In ſpite of nature's ſoft perſuaſion, ſteeF'd 
While nature melted, ſuperſtition rav! d- 
That mourn'd the dead, and his denied a grave. 
Their ſighs incens'd ; fighs foreign to the will! 
Their will the tiger ſuck'd, outrag'd the ſtorms 


For oh! the curſt ungodlineſs of zeal! 


| While ſinful fleſh relented, ſpirit nurſt 


In blind infallibility's embrace, | 

The fainted ſpirit petrified the breaſt ; 

Denied the charity of duſt to ſpread 

O'er-duſt! a charity their dogs enjoy, a 
What could I do * what ſuccour? what reſource? 
With pious ſacrilege, a grave I ſtole; Bd 
With 1mpious piety, that grave I wrong'd; . 
Short in my duty ; coward in my grief ; 

More like her murderer, than friend, I crept, 


With ſoft ſuſpended ſtep, and muffled deep 


In midnight darkneſs, whiſper'd my laſt figh. 

I whiſper'd what ſhould echo thro! their realms; 

Nor writ her name whole tomb ſhould pierce 
the ſkies. | E 


Preſumptuous fear ! How durſt I dread her foes, 


While nature's loudeſt diftates I obey d? 
Pardon neceſſity, bleſt ſhade ! Of grief 
And indignation rival burſts I pour'd; 


can not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart; | 


Half execration mingled with my pray'r; 
| C5 . 9 Y Kindled 


; When EV TY paſſion ſleeps that can offend 3 | | 


Then, ſpleen to duſt ? the duſt of innocence ; 


= Moſt wretched but from ſtreams of mutual love; 
And uncreated, but for love divine; 


Pride brandiſhes the favours He confers, 


Kindled at man, while I his God ador'd ; 
Sore grudg'd the ſavage land her ſacred duſt; 
Stamp'd the curſt foil ; and with humanity 
(Denied Narciſſa) wiſh'd them all a grave. 
Glows my reſentment into guilt ? What guilt 

Can equal violations of the dead ? 
The dead how ſacred ! Sacred is the duſt 

Of this heav'n-labour'd form, erect, divine; 
This heav'n- aſſum'd majeſtic robe of earth _ 
He deign'd to wear, who hung the vaſt expanſe 


With azure bright, and cloth'd the ſun in | 


gold. 


When ſtrikes us ev'ry motive that can melt; 
When man can wreak his rancour uncontroul'd, 
That ſtrongeſt curb on inſult and ill-will; 


An angel's duſt? — This Lucifer tranſcends: 
When he contended for the patriarch's bones, 
Tu as not the ſtrife of malice, but of pride; 
The ſtrife of pontiff pride, not pont iff gall. 
Far leſs than this is ſhocking, in a race 


* 
te 


And, but for love divine, this moment loſt, 

By fate reſorb'd, and ſunk in endleſs night. 
Man hard of heart to man l of horrid things 
Moſt horrid ! Mid ſtupendous, highly ſtrange 
Yet oft his courteſies are ſmoother wrongs ; 


——_— 


And contumelious his humanity :_ 15 5 
What then his vengeance? Hear it not, ye ſtars! 
And thou, pale moon ! turn paler at the ſound; 
Man is to man the ſoreſt, ſureſt ill. 
A previous blaſt foretels the riſing ſtorm; 
O'erwbelming turrets threaten ere they fall; 
Volcanos bellow ere they diſembogue; 

Earth trembles ere her yawning-jaws deyour; 
And ſmoke betrays the wide-conſuming fire : 
Ruin from man is moſt conceal'd when near, 
And ſends the dreadful tidings in the blow. | 


1 


— 
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That hideoas fight, a naked human heart. 


$ 52. Jealouſy. Vouxc. 
IT is Jealouſy's peculiar nature 


Amid the hideous phantoms it has form'd. 


FROM GAY'S FABLES... . % 


* $ 83. The Shepherd and the Philoſopher. | 


REMO Tk from cities liv'd a fwain, | 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 


| His head was filver'd o'er with age, 


And long experience made him ſage ; 
In ſummer's heat and winter's cold 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold; 


His hours.in cheerful labour flew, 


Nor envy nor ambition knew : 

His wiſdom and his honeſt fame 
Thro' all the country rais'd his name. 
A deep Philoſopher (whoſe rules 


Of moral life were drawn from ſchools) - 


The ſhepherd's homely 'cottage ſought, 


| And thus explor'd his reach of thought : 


Whenceis thy learning? Hath thy.toil | 


| O'er books conſum'd the midnight oil? 


Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey d, 
And the vaſt ſenſe ef Plato weigh'd? _ 
Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin'd? 
And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's mind? . 


Jr, like the wiſe Ulyſſes, thrown _ 
0 = various fates on realms unknown, / 


aſt thou thro' many cities ſtray d, 

Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd? 
The ſhepherd modeſtly replied, 

I ne'er the paths of learning tried; 

Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts 


Is this the flight of fancy? Would it were! 


To read mankind, their laws, aud arts; 


L 


| Heav'n's Sovereign ſaves all beings, but himſelf, 


| To ſwell ſmall things to great; nay, out of nought 
To conjure much; and then to loſe its reaſon 


por 
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He cheats the moft diſcerning & es ; 


5 
* 


Erne little knowledge 1 Have gain'd- 
Was all from na 
Hence my life's maxins took thi 
Hence grew my ſettled Hate to vice. 
he daily labours of the bee 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. _ om 
Who can obſerve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the truſtieſt of uf won] and 
Vith gratitude inffames my mind. 
mark his true, his faithful way, 
nd in my ſervice copy Tray. 
In conſtancy and nuptial love, 
learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from ths % % "5 
Vith pious wing, protects her 


þ 7 — 
* 
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an PETS: 
care; 
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Inſtructs me in a parent's charge. 
From nature too I take my rule, 
To ſhun confempt and ridicule:  _ 
] never, with important air, 
In converſation overbear. _ 7 


Can grave and formal paſ | 
Vhen men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe? 
My tongue within my lips I rein; 
For who talks much muſt talk in vain. 
Me from the wordy torrent fiys 
Who liſtens to the chatt'ring pre? . 
Nor would I, with felonious fli ht, | 
By ſtealtK invade my neighbour's right. 
WRapacious animals we hate: _ 5 


Do not we juſt abhorrence find 
Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind? 
out envy, calumny, and ſpite, 
Bear ſtronger venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation 

an furniſh hints to eontemplation; 


— 2 : x 1 e 1 2 1 #1 
Box 1. SACRED AND M 
For man is praftis'd in difghiſe;”) 


Who by that ſearch ſhalt wiſer wow. OE 
WW hen we ourſelves can never know e e, 


9 Ty fame is juſt, the ſage replies; . 
I Thy virtue prqves thee truly wiſe. . . 
- {Pride often guides the author's pen; 


Gmple natute dralhd; 
rook their riſe; 


R 8 i 
3 75 
153 


us 


ſs for wiſe, 125 # 


2 hs Are ſtrangers to the voice of truth; - 1 { 
I Learn to contemn all praiſe betimes;. ; 
I For flatr'ry is the nurle of crimes: N 
= ' Friendſhip by {weet reproof is o ; 
tt tel (A virtue never near a throne 77) I 
1 In courts ſuch freedom muſt offend; _ ; 
I There none preſumes to be a Trend. » ; 
To thofe of your exalted ſtation | 

* . "PEST „ 3 "Vi 

JJ Each courtie is a dedication. | 


WK its, hawks,.and wolves deſerve their fate. 


770 SHIT 77 (LOW 23) To g "= fy arts 
And, from the rhoſt minute and mean, 


A virtuous mind can morals glean. 


y 
: * 


Books as affected are as men: 2 

But he who ſtudies nature's laws, 15 

From certain truth his maxims draws; 
And thoſe, without our ſchools, ſuffice 


To make men moral, good, and wiſeee. 
iP ang 5 i 
[! To bis Highneſs Wrkinam Dok E or CUMBER- 
$ 54. The Lion, the Tiger, and the Traveller Wl 
] A CCEPT, young prince, the moral lay, 4 
1 And in thefe tales mankind ſurvey ; "7; -15 
I With early virtues 255 your breaſt; 


| The ſpecious arts of vice deteſt. 


Princes, like beauries, from their youth SA 


1 


Muſt I too flatter like the reſt, 

And turn my morals fo a jeſt? + 

The muſe diſdains to ſteal from thbſe . 

Who thrive in courts by fulfome proſe. 

But ſhall T hide your real praiſe,. 

or tell you what a nation fays? 

g They in your infant boſom trace 

The virtues of your royal race; 

n the fair dawning of your mind 

Oiſcern you gen'rouss mild, and kind: 

They ſee you grie ve to hear diſtreſs, 

And pou already to redreſs. 
C6 
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Go on, the height of good a attain, 
Nor let a nation hope in vain. 
For hence we juſtly may preſage 
The virtues of @ riper age. 
True courage ſhall your boſom 93 | 
And future actions own your fire. 
Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and deli ht to fave. ' 

A Tiger, roaming for his prey, 

rung on à Tray 'Iſer in the way; 
The : proſtrate game a Lion pees, | 

nd on the greedy tyrant 
With: mingled roar re ſounds the wood ; 


* 
* > 7 4 : of ” 


I | Pirates their pow'r by murders gain; of ks 


Wiſe kings by leve and mercy reign. | 


e me your clemency hath ſhown 


Their teeth, their claws, diftil with blood ; 


Till, vanquiſh* d by the Lion's — 
The ſpotted foe extends his length. 
The Man. beſought the ſha . 5 
And on his knees for life impler 'd; 

His life the gen'rous hero gave. 
Together walking to his cave, 
The Lion thus beſpoke his gueſt; 
What hardy beaſt ſhall dare conteſt 


My airs "> ſtrength ?. You ſaw the fight, . 


And muſt atteſt my pow 'r and right. 
— 90 to forego their native home, 
— ſtarving flaves at diſtance roam; th 
thin theſe woods I reign alone; 
The boundleſs foreſt is my own. - 


F 


Bears, wolves, and all the ſava ea, ; 


Have dyed the regal den with blood. 
Theſe carcaſes on either hand, 
Thoſe bones that whiten all the land, 


| My former degds and triumphs tell, 


Beneath theſe jaws what numbers fell, 


— 


True, ſays the Man, the ſtrength I faw 


Might well the brutal nation awe: 
But ſhall a monarch, brave like you, 
Place glory in fo falſe a view > 


Robbers invade their neighbour's right. 


Be lov'd: let juſtice bound your * 
Mean are ambitiqus herocs' 8 


. . 5 
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The virtue worthy of a throne. 


Heav'n gives you p 'r above the reſt, 


3 Like Heav'n, to ſuccour the diſtreſt. 
I The caſe is , the monarch ſaid; . 
_ | Falſe 9200 ha my youth miſled; 


For beaſts of prey, a ſervile train, 
Have been the flat rers of my rein. 
You reaſon well: Tet tell me, . 


I | Did ever you in courts attend ?. | 
I For all my fawning e agree, 


That human heroes like me. 


$ 55. The Sfaniel and the Chameleon 


IA SPANIEL, bred with all the care 


That waits upon a fav'rite heir, 
Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand; 


b Indulg d to diſobey command. 


In pamper' d eaſe his hours were ſpent ; 
He never knew what learning meant, 


Such forward airs, fo pert, fo ſmart, 


Were ſure to win his lady's heart: 


I Each little miſchief gain'd him praiſe ; 


How pretty were his fawning ways! 
The wind was ſouth, the morning . 


He ventures forth to take the air: 


He ranges all the meadow round, 


3 And rolls 5 the ſofteſt 1 
I When near 


m a Chameleon ſeen, _ 
Was ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from the green. 


Dear emblem of the flatt ring hoſt, 


What, live with clowns? a genius loſt! | 


2 To cities and the court repair; 


A fortune can or fail thee there: 
Preferment ſhall thy talents crown, 
Believe me, friend ; I know ke. town, 
Sir, ſays the Sycophant li you 
of old politer life I ben! 3 


Like 
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ike you, a courtier born and bred, 1 
Tings lean'd an ear to what I ſaid. _ No doubt the Fairy hath been here. 
$ met ſucceſs; | Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, a Pigmy Sprite 
me for addreſs, - Te | 

knew. to hit each courtier's paſſion, 
And flatter'd ev'ry vice in faſhion. . 
ut Jove, who hates the liar's ways, | 24 
* once CPL ſhort = proſp rous days; | That we the world with fools ſupply? ?: 
And, ſentenc'd to e my "alc FR „ 
ransform'd me to this crawling creature. | For the dull helr s { f clay! "On | 

BDoom'd to a life obſcure and mean, | | For the e ES 
wander in the ſylvan ſcene. 1 | Like you, we dote upon gur own. 


y whiſper al 
The ladies prais 


d to thinneſt fare, 
ike thoſe I flatter d, feed on air. 


hile I, conde 


Lord! Madam, what a ſquinting leer i 


Pops thro' the key- hole, II "Fc. : 8 

Perch'd on the cradle's top he ſtands, __. 

And thus her folly reprimandds. 
Whence ſprung the vain conceited lie, 


What ! give our ſprightly race away 
Beſides, by partial fondneſs ſhown, . 


or Jove the heart alone regards; Where yet was ever found a mother 

A wen peyraryls. ,... Who'd give her booby for another? . 
ow diff rent is thy caſe and mine! And ſhould we change with human breed, . 
ith men at leaſt you ſup and dine 38 Well might we paſs 1 45 1 


fools indeed. 


n 


$ 57. The Eagle and the Aſſembly of Animals, 


$ 56, The Mather, the Nurſe, and the Fairy. | A“ Jupiter's all-ſeeing-eye 


Survey 'd the worlds neath the ky, 


IVE me'a ſon. The bleſſing ſent, From this ſmall ſpeck. of earth were ſent | 


Were ever parents more content ? INurmurs, and ſounds of diſcontent; 
ow partial are their doting eyes! | For ev'ry thing alive complain d 
0 _— is half ſo fair _ Rs * That he the hardeſt life ſuſtain d. 
ak d to the morning's pleaſing care, ove calls his Eagle. At the word 
The Mother roſe, and ſought her heir. 4. him lan the royal bird. de ea » 
zhe ſaw the Nurſe, like one poſſeſt, The bird, obedient, from heav'n's height 


ith wringing hands, and ſobbing breaſt, _ Downward directs his rapid flight; 


| Sure, ſome diſaſter has befel! _—_ Then cited ev'ry living thing 
peak, Nurſe; I hope the boy is well. [To hear the mandates of his king. | 
Dear Madam, think not me to blame; Ungrateful creatures, whence ariſe 1 qa 
wifble the Fairy came; : Theſe murmurs, which offend the"ſkies® | 
pour Pune babe is hence convey d, Why this diſorder? ſay the cauſe: 
nd in the place 2 changeling laid. For juſt are Jove's eternal laws. 
here are the father's mouth and noſe, Let each his diſcontent reveal. 

e mother's eyes, as black as ſloes ? | To you, ſour Dog, I firſt appeal. x 
be 7 mocking aa def creature, _ Hard is my lot, the Hound replies: 451 
* peaks ee nee e On what fleet nerves the greyhound flies: 

he woman's blind, the Mother cries; | While I, with weary ſtep and flow, 


bee wit ſparkle in his 


es. a | O'er plains, and vales, and mountains go. 5 


The 


a 


fun: F 


Nor ends it till the ſetting 


My game is loſt, or caught in view; 
Beyond my fight the pays ſecure? 
The Hound is flow, but always ſure: 
And had1 his fagacious'ſcent, © 
Jove ne er had Heard my diſcontent. 
The Lion crav'd the Fox's art; 
The Fox, the Lion's force and heart: 
The Cock implor'd the Pigeon's flight, 
Whoſe wings were rapid, ſtrong, and light: 
The Pigeon ſtrength of wing deſpis d, 
And the Cock's matchleſe valour priz'd : 
The Fiſhes wiſh'd to grate the plain: 
The Beaſts, to {Kim beneath the main. 
Thus, envious of another's ſtate, — 
Each blam'd the partial hand of Fate. 
The Bird of Heav'n then cried aloud. 
Fore bids diſperſe the murm'rins crowd, 
The God reſects your idle prayers : h 
3 ye; rebelhous 1 hs | | 
manrety change your name and nature, 
And . very heh creature —© 
What, ſifent all, and none conſent 
Be happy then, and learn content; 
Nor imitate the reſtleſs mind 
And proũd ambition of mankind. 


5 


$ 58. The Mer aud Platue. 


TI wind was high, the window ſhakes; | 


With fudden ſtart the Miſer wakes ; 
Along the filent room he ftalks; 
Looks back, and trembles as he walk 
Each lock and ev'ry bolt he tries, 

In ev ry creek and corner pries, 
Then opes the chef with tteafure ftor'd, 

& And ſtands in rapture o'er his hoard; 
Bot now, with ſudden qualms poſſeft, 
He wrings his hands, he bezrs his breaſt. 


sf 
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| By conſcience ſtung, he wildly flares ; | 


When (ſays the Greyhound) I purfue, 
6235 l per Wa | This heart had known ſweet peace of mind. 


Can recompenſe the pangs of vice? 
O bane of good] ſeducing cheat! 


2 


Thus, when. the 


And thus his puilty foul declares: 


LOS © 
"B 


Had the deep earth her ſtores confin'd, 


r price 


$2, © # 


Can man, weak man, thy pow'r defeat ? 


I Gold baniſh'd honour from the mind, 
And only left the namie behind, 

I Gold ſow'd the world with et'ry 1 

| Gold taught the murd'rer's fwerd to kill: 
*Twas gold inſtructed coward hearts 


In treach'ry's more pernicious arts. 


Who can recount the miſchiefs o'er? 
Virtue reſides on earth no more! 


He ſpoke, and figh'd, In ang y mod, 


I Plutus, his god, before him ſtobd. 
The Miſer, t 5 
The viſion frown'd, and thus addreſs'd: 


| c his cheſt ; 


Whence is this viſe ungrateful rant, 


Tach fordid raſcal's deify h;: 
Did I, baſe wretch, corrupt To 'mank ind? 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind. 


Becauſe my bleſſings are abus d. 
Muſk I be oenſur d, eurs d, aceus dx 

Ev'n virtue's felf by knaves is made 

A cloke to carry on the trade; 
And pow'r (Wien lodg'd in their poſfeſſion) 
Grows tyranny and rank opprefſion. 
villam crams his cheſt, © 
Gold is the canker of the breaſt ! 


{Tis av'rice, inſolence, and pride, 4 
And ev ry ſhocking vice be ide . 


But, when to virtuous hands tis given, 


It bleſſes like the dews of heav'n: 
_ | Like Heav'n, it hears the orphan's cries, 
And wipes the tears from widows' eyes; 


Their crimes om gold ſhall miſers lay, 
Who pawn's. their ſordid ſouls for pay? 


Let bravoes then (when blood is ſpilt) 
| Upbraid the paſſive ſword with guilt. 


Tie 


N beauty faults conſpicuous grow; 
The ſmalleſt ſpeck is ſeen on ſnow. * 
As near a barn, by hunger led, 

Peacock with the poultry fed, 

All view'd him with ar envious eye, 

And mock*d his gaudy pageantry. 

e, conſcious of ſuperior merit, 

Wontemns their baſe reviling ſpit ; 

lis ſtate and dignity aſſumes, 

and to the ſun diſplays his plumes; 

V hich, like the heav'n's o'er-arching ſkies, 

re ſpangled with a thouſand eyes. 

WW he circling rays, and varied light, 

At once confound their dazzled fight : 

Dn ev'ry tongue detraction burns, 

nd malice prompts their ſpleen by turns. 

Mark with what infolence and pride 

The creature takes his haughty ſtride, 

he Turkey cries. Can ſpleen contain? 

W ure never bird was half fo vain ! | 

put were intrinſic merit ſeen, 

Ve Turkeys have the whiter ſkin. 
From tongue to tongue they caught abuſe z 

nd next was heard the hiſſing Goole : 
hat hideous legs ! what filthy claws ! 

[ ſcorn to cenſure little laws. 

hen what a horrid-ſqualling throat ! 

v'n owls are frighted at the note. 


My ſcream, my ſhanks you may deſpiſe; 

gut ſuch blind critics 5 in wor he 12 

Vhat! Pu my radiant train! | 

Know, did my legs (your ſcorn and ſport) 

Fhe Turkey Do the — ſupport, 22 
And did ye ſcream with harſher ſound, 

hoſe faults in you had ne'er been found ! 

0 all apparent beauties blind, Th. SLOTS 

Each blemiſh ſtrikes an envious mind. 

Thus in aſſemblies have I ſeen 

1 nywph of brighteſt charms and mien 


$ 59. The Peacock, the Turkey, and the Gog'e. 
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True. Thoſe are faults, the Peacock cries; 
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| Wake envy in each ugly face: r N 


| When jeſts grew dull, were ſure to hit. 


. | But all with envy and de ſire 


And buzzing ſcandal fills the place. wi 


& bo. The Monkey who had ſeen the Warld. 


MONKEEY, to reform the times, 
Reſolv'd to viſit foreign elimess 
For men in diſtant regions roam 
To bring politer manners home. 
So forth he fares; all toil defies * 
Misfortune ſerves to make us wiſe, 
At length the treach'rous ſnare was laid; 
Poor Pug was caught, to town convey'd, | 
There fold. How envy'd was his doom! 
Made captive in a lady's room 
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Proud, as a lover, of his chaius 


He day by day her favour gains. 

Whene'er the duty of the day 

The toilet calls, with mimic play 
He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 
Like any other Gentleman. | 

In viſits too, his parts and wit, 


ks. th 


Proud with applauſe, he thought his mind 
In ev'ry courtly art refin'd; | - 


| Like Orpheus, burnt with public zeal, 


To civilize the monkey weal:;- 
So watch'd occaſion, broke his chain, 


And ſought; his native woods again. 


The hairy ſylvans round him preſs, 
Aſtoniſh'd at his ſtrut and dreſs. 
Some praiſe his ſleeve, and others glote . 
Upon his rich embroider'd cat; 
His dapper perriwig commending, 1% 


| With the black tail behind depending; 


His powder'd back, above, beiow, - 4 4, 
Like hoary froſt, or fleecy ſnow | 


His flutt'ring ſhoulder-knot admire. - 
Hear and improve, he pertly cries; 


| 


I come to make a nation wiſe. 
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Be prompt 


I knew the great. 
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THE POETICAL EPITOMT, 


Weigh your own worth, ſupport your FR” 
The next in rank to human race. 
In cities long I paſs'd my days, 
Conyers'd with men, and learn'd their ways. 
Their dreſs, heir courtly manners fee; © 
Reform your ſtate; and o 
Seek ye to thrive? in flatt'ry deal; 
Your ſcorn, — hate, with that conccal. 
Scem only to regard your friends; F 
But uſe for your private ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit; 
to lie whene er tis fit. 
Bend all your force to ſpatter merit; 
Scandal is converſation s ſpirit. 
Boldly to ev'ry thing attend, 
And men your talents ſhall commend. 
Obſerve me right; 
So ſhall you grow like man polite. 

He ſpoke, and bow'd. With mutt'ring jaws 
The wond'ring circle grinn'd applauſe. 
Now, warm with malice, envy, ſpite, 
Their moſt obliging friends they bite; 
And, fond to copy human ways, 
Practiſe new miſchiefs all their days. 


Thus the dull lad, too tall for * 


With travel finiſhes the fool ; 


Studious of ev'ry coxcomb's airs, 

He drinks, games, dreſſes, whores, and ſwears; ; 
O'erlooks with ſcorn all virtuous arts; 

For vice is fitted to his parts. 


© br. * Lhe Pu ant the Needle. 


A PIN, who long had ſerv'd a beauty, 


Proficient in the tailet's duty, 
Had form'd her ſleeve, confin'd her hair, 
Or giv'n her knot a ſmarter air, 
Now neareft to her heart was plac'd, 
Now in her mantua's tail diſgrac'd : 
But could ſhe 2068 fortune blame, 


* er ſerv d the fame? 
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Book l. 
Ar length, from all her honours caſt, 
Thro! various turns of life ſhe paſs d; 
Now glitter'd on a taylor arm; 
Now kept a beggar's infant warm; 
Now, rang'd within a miſer's coat, 


Contributes to his yearly groat; 


{ Now, rais'd again from low approach, | 
I She viſits in the doctor's coach; 
I Here, there, by various fortune toſt, 


At laſt, in Greſham-hall was loſt. 
Charm'd with the wonders of the ſnow, 
On ev'ry fide, above, below, | : 
She now of this or that enquires 

What leaſt was underſtood admires. 

'Tis plain, each thing ſo ſtruck her mind, 


Her head's of virtuoſo kind. 


And pray what's this, and this, dear Sir? 
A needle, ſays th'interpreter. 
She knew the name. And thus the fool 
Addreſs'd her as a taylor's tool: 


A needle with that filrhy ſtone, 
Quite idle, all with ruft o'ergrown ! 
You better might em loy 3 parts, 


I And aid the ſempftreſs in 


But tell me how the friendſhip grew 
Between that paltry flint and you? 


Friend, ſaid the Needle, ceaſe to blame; 
I follow rent worth and fame. 
Know'ft thou the loadſtone's pow'r and art,. 
That virtue virtues can impart? | 
Of all his talents I partake, » 
Who then can ſuch a friend forſake 


{| Tis I direct the pilot's hand 


To ſhun the recks and treach'rous ſand ; 
By me the diſtant world is known, 

And either India is our own. 

Had I with milliners been bred, 

What had I been? The guide of thread, 
And drudg'd as vulgar needles do, 


Of no more conſequence than Jos. 
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8 62. The Goat without a Beard. 


IS certain that the modiſh paſſions 
Deſcend among the crowd, like faſhions. 
xcuſe me then, if pride, conceit | 
he manners of the fair and great) 
give to monkeys, aſſes, hogs, 
leas, owls,. E butterflies, and dogs. 
ſay that theſe are proud: what then? 
never ſaid they equall'd men. 
A Goat (as vain as Goat can be) 
ffected ſingularity. _ 
Whene'er a thymy bank he found, 
Je roll'd upon the fragrant ground; 
ind then with fond attention ſtood, 
ix'd o'er his image in the flood. 
« I hate my frouzy beard,” he cries ; 
My youth is loft in this diſguiſe. 
Did not the females know my vigour, 
Well might they loathe this rev rend figure.” 
Reſolv'd to ſmooth his ſhaggy face, | 
e ſought the barber of the place. 
\ flippant 1 ſpruce and ſmart, 
ard by, profeſs d the dapper art; 
is pole, with pewfer baſons hung; 
Black rotten teeth, in order ſtrung; 
Rang d cups that in the window 0 , 
in' d with red rags, to look like blood, 
Did well his threefold trade explain; 
ho ſhav'd, drew teeth, and breath d a vein. 
The Goat he welcomes with an air, 
And ſeats him in his wooden chair; | 
ſouth, noſe, and cheek the lather hides; 
ight, ſmooth, and ſwift the razor glides. 
| © T hope your cuſtom, Sir, ſays Pug; 
Sure never face was half ſo ſmug.” 
The Goat, impatient for applauſe, 
dwift:to the neighb'ring hill withdraws ; 
The ſhaggy people grinn'd and ſtar d: 
* Heighday ! what's here without a beard ! 
Say, brother, whence the dire difgrace?- 


Two dogs engag 


What envious hand hath robb'd your face? | | 
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When thus the fop, with miles of Korn, | 


Are beards by civil nations worn? 


E'en Muſcovites have mow'd their chins. 
Shall we, like formal Capuchins © 
Stubborn in pride, retain the mode, 

And bear about the hairy load? 
Whene'er we thro' the village ſtray, 

Are we not mock 'd along the way; 
Inſulted with loud ſhouts of ſcorn, | 
By boys our beards diſgrac'd and torn ?” 


Were you no more with Goats to dwell, 


Brother, I grant you reaſon well,” 
Replies a bearded chief. Befide, 


If boys can mortify thy pride. HY 


How wilt thou ſtand the ridicule. 
Of our whole flock ? Affected fool! 


| Coxcombs, diftinguiſh'd from rhe reſt, - 


To all but coxcombs are a jeſt.” 


| $ 63. The Maftffs. 
PHOSE who in quarrels interpoſe, 
Muſt often wipe a bloody noſe. 

A Maſtiff, of true Engliſh blood, 
Lov'd fighting better than his food. 
When dogs were ſnarling for a bone, 
He long'd to make the war his own; 
And often found (when two contend) 
To interpoſe obtain'd his end; ; 
He gloried in his limping pace; 

The ſcars of how ſeam'd his face; 
In ev'ry limb'a appears; 
And ee ** N his ears. 
As on a time he heard from far 
d in noiſy war, 
Away he ſcours, and Jays about him, 
Reſolv'd no fray ſhould be without him. 
Forth from his yard a tanner flies, 
And to the bold intruder cries : 
A cudgel ſhall correct your manners; 
Whence ſprung this curſed hate to tanners 
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While on my dog you vent your ſpite, 
Sirrah ! tis me you dare not bite. 
To ſee the battle thus perplex' d, 
With equal rage a butcher xex'd, 
Hoarſe ſcreaming thro” the circled crowd, 
To the curs'd Maſtiff cries aloud : 
Both Hockley-hole and Marybone 

The combats of my dog have known. 
He ne'er, like bul ies, coward-hearted, 
Attacks in public, to be parted. > 
Think not, raſh fool, to ſhare his fame; 
Be his the honour or the ſhame. OE 

Thus ſaid, they ſwore, and rav'd like thunder; 
Then dragg'd their faften'd dogs aſunder ; 
While clubs and kicks from ev'ry fide 
Rebounded from the Maſtiff's hide. 

All reeking now with ſweat and blood, 
A while the parted warriors ſtood, 
Then pour'd upon the meddling foe ; 
Who, worried, howP'd and fprawl'd below. 
He roſe, and, limping from the fray, 
By both fades mangled, fneak'd away. 


$ 64. The Farmer's Wife and the Raven. 
WII are thoſe tears? why droops your head? 
Is then your other huſband dead? 
Or does a worſe diſgrace betide ? 
Has no one ſince his death applied? 
Alas! you Know the cauſe too well : 
The ſalt is ſpilt; to me it fell, 
Then, to contribute to my loſs, 
My knife and fork were taid acroſs ; 
On Friday too! the day I dread! 
Would J were fafe at home in bed 3 
Laſt night (I vow to Heav'n itis true) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 
Next poſt ſome fatal news ſhall tell: 
God fend iny Corniſh friends be well! 
Unhappy widow, ceaſe thy tears, 
Nor feel atfliftion in thy fears : 5 
Let not thy ſtomach be ſuſpended; 
| Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended ; 


q 
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And when the butler clears the table, 
For thy deſſert I'll read my fable. 


at. 


| And ſnuff the dewy turf in vain. 


Book I. 


Betwixt her ſwagging panniers load 


A farmer's wife to market rode, 


And jogging on, with thoughtful care, 
Summ'd up the profits of her ware; 
When ſtarting from her filver dream, 
Thus far and wide was heard her ſcream : 
That raven on yon feft-hand oak 
(Curſe on his ill-betiding croak !) 
Bodes me no good. No inore the ſaid; 
When poor blind Ball, with ſtumbling tread, 
Fell prone; o'erturn'd the pannier lay, f 
And her maſh'd eggs beſtræw d the way. 
She, ſprawling in the yellow road, 
Rail'd, ſwore, and curs'd: Thou croaking toad, 
A murrain take thy whoreſon throat ! 
J knew misfortune in the ndte. 
Dame, quoth Raven, ſpare your oaths, 


| Unclench your fit, and wipe your clothes. 


But why on me thoſe curſes thrown ? 
Goody, the fault was all your own: 
For had you laid this brittle ware 


'On Dun, the old fure-footed mare, 


Though all the Ravens of the hundred 
With croaking had your tongue out-thunder'd, 
Sure-footed Dun had kept his legs, 
And you, good woman, fav'd your eggs. 
—— — — 
8 65. The Hound and the Huntſman. 

JMPERTI NENCE at firſt is borne 
=» With heedleſs flight, or ſmiles of ſcorn ; 
Teas'd into wrath, what patience bears 
The notſy fool who perſeveres> = 

The morning wakes, the Huntſman ſounds, 
At once ruſh forth the joyful hounds. 
They ſeek the wood with eager pace; 


Through buſh, through brier, explore the chaſe. 


Now, ſcatter d wide, they try the plain, 
What care, what induſtry, what pains ! 

What univerſal filence reigns! ? 
| | Ringwood, 


d, 


Book 1. SACRED 
| Ringwood, a Dog of little fame, 


Y oung, pert, and ignorant of game, 
Nat once diſplays his babbling throat; 
The pack, regardleſs of the note, 
Purſue the ſcent 3 with louder ſtrain 
e ſtill perſiſts to vex the train, 

The Huntſman to the clamour flies; 
he ſmacking laſh he ſmartly plies; 
is ribs all welk d, with howling tone 
he Puppy thus expreſs'd his moan : 

I know the muſic of my tongue 
Long ſince the pack with envy ſtung. 

V hat will not ſpite * Theſe bitter ſinarts 
I owe to my ſuperior parts. | 
When Puppies prate, the Huntſman cried, 
hey ſhew both 1gnorance and pride: 
Fools may our ſcorn, not envy raiſe; 

For envy is a kind of praiſe, 
Had not thy forward, noiſy tongue 
Proclaim'd thee always in the wrong, 

hou might'ſt have mingled with the reſt, 
And neter thy foolith noiſe confeſs'd : 
But fools, to talking ever prone, | 
Are ſure to make their follies known. 


S 66. The Poet and the Roſe. + 

| HATE the man who builds his name 

On ruins of another's fame. . 
Thus prudes, by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raiſe their own, 
Thus ſcribblers, covetous of praiſe, 
Think ſlander can tranſplant the bays. 
Beauties and bards have equal pride; 
With both all rivals are decried. 
Who praiſes Lefbia's eyes and feature, 
Muſt call her ſiſter awkward creature; 
For the kind flatt'ry's ſure to charm, 
When we ſome other nymph diſarm. 

As in the cool of early day 
A Poet ſought the ſweets of May, 


The, garden's fragrant breath aſcends, 
And ev'ry ſtalk with odour bends. 


AND MORAL. 
A Roſe he pluck'd, he gaz'd, admir'd, 
Thus ſinging, as the muſe inſpir d: 


Go, Roſe, my Chloe's boſom grace! 
How happy ſhould I prove, 

Might I ſupply that envied place 
With never-fading love! 


There, Phcenix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involv'd in fragrance, burn and die! 


| 


* 


More fragrant roſes there: 
I ſee thy with'ring head reclin'd 
With envy and deſpair ! 
One common fate we both muſt prove 
You die with envy, I with love. 
Spare your compariſons, replied 
An angry Roſe, who grew beſide. 
Of all mankind, you ſhould not flout us: 
What can a Poet do without us? 
In ev'ry love- ſong roſes bloom; 
We lend you colour and perfume. 
Does it to Chloe's charms conduce, 
To found her praiſe on our abuſe ? 
Muſt we, to flatter her, be made 
To wither, envy, pine, and fade ? 
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Uoleſs to one you ſtint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers ſhare, 
Hath ſeldom known a father's care. 
'Tis thus in friendſhip; who depend 
On many, rarely find a fiiend. ; 

A Hare, who in a civil way _— 
Complied with ev'ry thing, like GAY, 
Was known by all the beſtial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the 
| Her care was, never to offend ; 
And ev'ry creature was her friend. 

As forth ſhe went, at early dawn, 
To taſte the dew-beſprinkled lawn, 


—— 


——_—_ 


plain. 


Know, hapleſs flow'r, that thou ſhalt find 


$ 67. The Hare and many Friends. 
FRIENDSHIP, like love, is but a name, 
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Behind ſhe hears the bunter's cries, | 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies: 
She ſtarts, ſhe ſtops, ſhe pants for breath; 
- She hears the near advance of death; 
She doubles to miſlead the hound, 
And mcaſures back her mazy round; 
Tim, fainring in the public way, 
= Half-dead with fear the gaſping lay. 
What tranſport in her boſom grew, 
When firſt the Horſe appear d in view! 
Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, 
And owe my ſafety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendſhip ev'ry burthen's light. 

The Horſe replied : Poor honeſt Puſs, 
11 grieves my heart to ſee thee thus: 
Be comforted, relief is near; 

For all your friends are in the rear. 
ze next the ſtately Bull implor d; 
And thus replied the mighty lord: 
Since ev'ry beaſt alive can tell 

That J fincerely wiſh you well; 

I may, without offence, pretend 

Fo take the freedom of a friend. 

Love calls me hence; a fav'rite cow 
xpects me near yon barley-mow ; _ 
And when a lady's in the caſe, 075 
You know, all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might ſeem unkind ; 

But fee, the Goat is juſt behind. | 

The Goat remark'd her pulſe was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye; | 
My back, fays he, may do you harm; 

Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm. 

The Sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His fides a load of woot fuftain'd : 

Said he was flow, confeſs'd his fears ; 

For hounds cat Sheep as well as Hares. 

- She now the trotting Calf addreſs'd, 

To fave from death a friend diftreſt. © 
Shall I, favs he, of tender age, 


In this important care engage? 


—— 


[With purple hands, and reeking knife, 


| Know, thoſe who violence purſue 


For in theſe maſſacres they find 


- | Since drums and parchment were invented. 


| 
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Older and abler paſs d you byj; 

How ſtrong are thoſe ! how weak am I !. 
Should I preſume to bear you hence, 
Thoſe friends of mine may take offence: . 
Excuſe me, then. You know my heart; 
But deareſt friends, alas! muſt part. 
How ſhall we all lament ! Adieu! 

For, ſee, the hounds are juſt in view. 


| § 68. The Wild Boar and the Ram. 
| A GAINST an elm à ſheep was tied, 
The butcher's knife in blood was dyed; 

The patient flock, in filent fright, | 
From far beheld the horrid fight. *' 
A ſavage Boar, who near them ſtood, 
Thus mock'd to ſcorn the fleecy brood : 

All cowards ſhould be ſerv'd like you : 
See, ſee, your murd'rer is in view; 


He ftrips the ſkin yet warm with life : 
Your quarter'd fires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleat of harmleſs lambs 
Call for revenge. O ſtupid race ! 
The heart that wants revenge is baſe. 
I grant, an ancient Ram replies, 
We bear no terror in our eyes; 
Yet think us not of ſoul fo tame, 
Which no repeated wrongs inflame; 
Inſenſible of ev'ry ill, | 
Becauſe we want thy tuſks to kill. 


Give to themſelves the vengeance due; 


The two chief plagues that waſte mankind. | 
Our ſkin ſupplies the wrangling bar; 
It wakes their ſlumb'ring ſons to war; 


And well revenge may reſt contented, 


| I 69. The Lion, the For, and the Geeſe. 
A LION, tired with ſtate affairs, 
Quite ſick of pomp, and worn with cares, 
Relolv'd | 
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Reſolv'd (remote from noiſe and ftrife) | . 970. The Lady and o 
In peace to paſs his latter life. of War whiſpers muſt the beauty bear! 
It was proclaim'd; the day was ſet: ; What hourly nonſenſe haunts her ear! 
Bchold the gen'ral council met. Is Where'er her eyes diſpenſe their charms, 
The Fox was Viceroy nam'd. The crowd Impertinence around her ſwarms. 
To the new Regent. humbly bow'd. Did not the tender nonſenſe-ftrike, | 
Wolves, bears, and mighty tigers bend, | Contempt and ſcorn might ſoon diſlike : 
And ſtrive who moſt ſhall condeſcend. | Forbidding airs might thin the place, 
ne ſtraight aſſumes a ſolemn grace, The ſlighteſt flap a fly can chaſe. 
Collects his wiſdom in his face. But who can drive the num rous breed? 
The crowd admire his wit, his ſenſe; Chaſe one, another will ſucceed. ; | 
ach word hath weight and conſequence, Who knows a fool muſt Know his brother; 
The flatt'rer all his art diſplays: One fop will recommend another: | 
He who hath pow'r is fure of praiſe, And with this plague ſhe's rightly curſt, 
A Fox ſtepp'd forth before the reſt, Becauſe ſhe liften'd to the firſt. | 
And thus the ſervile throng addreſs'd: As Doris, at her toilet's duty, 


0 f | Sat meditating on her beauty, 
How vaſt his talents, wo rule, She now was penſive, now was gay, 


And train'd in ee reer ee And loll'd the ſultry hours away. 
What clemency his temper ſways! As thus in indes the lice. 


How uncorrupt are all his ways! 1 ; 

Beneath his conduct and command A giddy Waſp around her fligs. 

Rapine ſhall ceaſe to waſte the land : He now advances, BOW FetireSy | 
P a Now to ber neck and cheek aſpires. 


His brain hath ſtratagem and art; 1 5 
| er fan in vain defends her charms 
Prudence and mercy rule his heart. | Swift he returns, again alarms ; 4 


Whar oleſſings mutt attend the nation For by repulſe he bolder grew 
i » 


Under this good adminittration ! | | | Perch'd on her lip, and ſipp'd the dew. | 
He ſaid, A Gooſe, who diſtant ſtood, * | She frowns, ſhe frets. Good gods ! ſhe cries, 

Harangued apart the cackling brood. -- Protect me from theſe teaſing flies 
Whene'er I hear a knave commend, Of all the plagues that Heav'n hath ſent, 

He bids me ſhun his werthy friend. A Waſp is moſt impertinent. 

What praiſe ! what mighty commendation ! The hov'ring inſe& thus complain'd 

But 'twas a Fox who ſpoke th'oration, Am I then ſlighted, ſcorn'd, diſdain'd ? 

Foxes this government may prize Can ſuch offence your anger wake? 

As gentle, plentiful, and wid 2 | Twas beauty caus'd the bold miſtake. 

If they enjoy. the ſweets, tis plain, Thoſe cherry lips that breathe 88 

We Geeſe muſt feel a tyrant reign. That cheek ſo ripe with youthful bloom, 

What havoc now ſhall thin our race, Made me with ſtrong deſire purſue 

When ey ry petty clerk in place, The faireſt peach that ever grew. 

To prove his taſte, and ſeem polite, Strike him not, Jenny, Doris cries, 


Wul feed on Geeſe both noon and night | Nor murder Waſps like vulgar flies ; 
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N eeſtaſies away he poſts; 


1 ere er he came the favour boaſts; 


Brags how her ſweeteſt tea he ſips, 
And ſhews the ſugar on his lips. 

The hint alarm d The forward crew; 
Sure of ſucceſs, away they flew. 


They ſhare the daintics of the day; 


Round her with airy muſic play ; 


And now they flutter, now they reſt, 


Now foar again, and ſkim her breaft. 
Nor were they baniſh d, till ſhe found 


That Waſps have ſtings, and felt the wound. 


$ 73. The Bull and the Maſliff. 


; GQEEE you to train your fav'rite boy ? 


Each caution, ev ry care employ ; 
And, ere you venture to confide, 
Let his preceptor's heart be tried : My 
Weigh well his manners, life, and fcope ; 
Oa theſe depends thy future hope. 
As on a time, in peaceful reign, 
A Bull enjoy'd the flow'ry plain, 
A Maſtiff paſs d: inflam'd with ire, 
His eye-balls ſhot indignant fire; 
He foam d, he raged with thirſt of blood, 


| Spurning the ground the monarch ſtood, 


And roar d aloud: Suſpend the fight; 
In a whole ſkin go ſleep to- night: 
Or tell me, ere the battle rage, 
What wrongs provoke thee to engage? 
Is it ambition fires thy breaſt, 
Or avarice that ne er can reſt ? 
From theſe alone unjuſtly ſprings 
The world-defiroying wrath of kings. 
The ſurly Maſtiff thus returns: | 
Within, my botom glory burns, 
Like heroes of eternal name, 
Whom poets fing, I fight for fame. 
The butcher's {puit-ftirring mind 


Io daily war my youth inelin d, 


2 — by 


For tho? he's free (to do. him right), 
The creature's civil and polite. 


| Mangled he falls, he howls, and dies. 
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He train'd me to heroic deed; 


Taught me to conquer, or to bleed. 
Curs'd Dog! the Bull replied, no more 
I wonder at thy thirſt of gore; 
For thou (beneath a butcher train'd, 
| Whoſe hands with cruelty are ſtain'd, 

His daily murders in thy view) | 
Muſt, like-thy tutor, blood purſue. 
Take then thy fate. 


Aloft the ſprawling hero flies 


$ 71. The Elephant and the Bookſeller 
HE man who, with undaunted toils, - 
Sails unknown ſeas to unknown ſoils, 
With various wonders feaſts his fight : 
What ſtranger woaders does he write 


| We read, aud in deſcription view 


Creatures which Adam never knew : 
For, when we riſk no contradiction, 


| It prompts the tongue to deal in fiftion. 


Thoſe things that ſtartle me or you, 


I grant are ſtrange; yet inay be true. 


Who doubts that Elephants are found 


For ſcience and for ſenſe renown'd? 
Borri records their ſtrength of parts, is 


Extent of thought, and ſkill in arts; 
How they perform the law's decrees, 


And fave the ſtate the hangman's fees; 
And how by travel underſtand 


The language of another land. 

Let thoſe who queſtion this report, 

To Pliny's ancient page reſort : 

How learn'd was that ſagacious breed! 

W ho now like them the Greek can read ? 
As one of theſe, in days of yore, 

Rummag'd a ſhop of learning o'er ; 

Not, like our modern dcalers, mindin 

Only the margin's breadth and binding, 

A book his curious eye detains, | 


Where, with exacteſt care aud pains, 


Book l. 


With goring wound, 
At once he lifts him from the ground; 


Were 
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ook I. 


ere ev'ry beaſt ind bird pourtrav'd, 
hat e'er the ſearch of man furvey'd ; 


I, 


ith all the pride of human wit. 

he page he with attention ſpread, 

nd thus remark 'd on what he read : 

Man with ſtrong reaſon is endow's 

beaſt ſcarce inſtinct is allow d. 

t let this author's worth be tried, 

is plain that neither was his guide. 
an he diſcern the diff rent natures, 

d weigh the pow'r of other creatures, 
ho, by the partial work, hath ſhown. 
e knows ſo little of his own ? 
Wow falſely is the ſpaniel drawn ! 

id man * him firſt learn to fawn ? 
dog proficient in the trade 
e the chief flatt' rer nature made 
o, Man, the ways of courts diſcern, 
ou'll find a ſpaniel fiill might learn. 
Wow can the Fox's theft and plunder 
rovoke his cenſure or his wonder ? 
rom courtier's tricks, and lawyer's arts, 
he fox might well improve his parts: 
he lion, wolf, and tiger's brood, 
e curſes for their thirſt of blood: 
ut is not man to man a prey? 
caſts kill for hunger, men for pay. 


nd ſaw him turn a page of Greek, 
hought, what a genius have I found 
hen thus addreſs d with bow profeund : 
Learn'd Sir, if you'd employ your pen 
gainſt the ſenſeleſs ſons of men, 

r write the hiſtory of Siam, 

o man is better pay than I am: 


mething againſt the Trinity. 


en keep your money, and be wiſe: 
cave man on man to criticiſe z 


heir natures and their pow'rs were writ 


The Bookſeller, who heard him ſpeak, 


r, fince you're learn'd in Greek, Ict's ſee 


When, wrinkling with a ſneer his trunk, 
riend, quoth the Elephant, you're drunk; 
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For that you ne'er can want a pen 
Among the ſenſeleſs ſons of men. 


| They . unprovok'd, will court the fray > >" 


Envy's a ſharper ſpur than pay. : 
No author ever ſpar'd a brother; 
Wits are game-cocks to one another. 


$ 73. Crpid, Hymen, and Plutus. | 


AS Cupid in Cythera's grove 
Employ'd the leſſer powers of love; 
Some ſhape the bow, or fit the ſtring; 


Some give the taper ſhaft its wing, 


Or turn the poliſh'd quiver's mould, 

Or head the darts with temper'd gold. 
Amidſt their toil and various care, 

Thus Hymen, with aſſuming air, 

Addreſs'd the God: Thou purblind chit, 

Of awkward and ill-judging wit, 

If matches are not better made, 

At once I muſt forſwear my trade. 


{ You ſend me ſuch ill- coupled folks, 


That 'tis a ſhame to ſell them yokes 


They ſquabble for a pin, a feather, 
And wonder how they came together. 


The huſband's ſullen, dogged, thy ; 
The wife grows flippant in reply: 

He loves command and due reſtriction; 
And ſhe as well likes contradiftion : 
She never ſlaviſhly ſubmits ; 

She'll have her will, or have her fits: 
He this way tugs, the t' other draws; 


The man grows jealous, and with cauſe ; 
Nothing can ſave him but divorce; 


And here the wife complies of courſe. 
When, ſays the boy, had I to do 

With either your affairs or you ? 

I never idly ſpent my darts; 


| You trade in mercenary hearts. 


For ſettlements the lawyer's fee'd ; 


ls my hand witneſs to the decd ? 


If they like cat and. dog agree, 


Go rail at Plutus, not at me. 


5 
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Plutus 
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Plutus appear d, and ſaid: Tis true, 
In marriage, gold is all their view; 


A clown, who ſaw the 
| Acroſs the horns his halter flung. + 


The St 


They ſeek no beauty, wit, or ſenſe; 
And love is ſeldom the pretence. 


All offer incenſe at my ſhrine, 


And J alone the bargain ſign. 


How can Belinda blame her fate? 
She only aſk d a great eſtate. 


Doris was rich enough, tis true; 


Her lord muſt give her title too: 


And ev'ry man, or rich or poor, 


A fortune aſks, and aſks no more. 


Av'rice, whatever ſhape it bears, 
Muſt ſtill be coupled with its cares. 


4. The Tame Stag. 
8 a young Stag the thicket 22 
The branches held his antlers faſt; 
captive hung, 


Now ſafely hamper d in the cord, 
He bore the preſent to his lord. 
His lord was pleas d; as was the clown, 
When he was tipp'd with half a crown. 


The tender lady begg d his life. 


How ſleek 's the fin ! how ſpeck d like ermine ! 


Sure never creature was ſo charmipg! 
At firſt, within the yard confin'd, 
He flies and hides from all mankind; 


Now bolder grown, with fix'd'amaze 


And diftant awe, preſumes to gaze; 
Munches the linen on the lines, 
And on a hood or apron dine: 
He ſteals my little maſter's bread, 
Follows the ſervants to be fed. 
Nearer and nearer now he ſtands, 


To feel the praiſe of patting hands; 


Examines every fiſt for meat, 


And, tho' repuls'd, diſdains retreat; 
Attacks again with levell'd horns; 
And man, that was his terror, ſcorns. 


was brought before his wife; 


* 
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Such is the country maiden's fright, 
When firſt a red- coat is in fight: 
Behind the door ſhe hides her face; 


Next time at diſtance. eyes the lace; 


She now can all his terrors ſtand, 


Nor from his ſqueeze withdraws her hand, 


She plays familiar in his arms; | 
And ev'ry ſoldier hath his charms, + 
From tent to tent ſhe ſpreads her flame ; 
For cuſtom conquers fear and ſhame. 


I 75. The Philoſopher and the Pheaſants. 
THE Sage awak'd at early day, 


Thro' the deep foreſt took his way ; 
Drawn by the muſic of the groves, 
Along the winding gloom he roves : 
From tree to tree the warbling throats 
Prolong the ſweet alternate notes. 

But where he paſs'd he terror threw 
The ſong broke ſhort, the warblers flew ; 
The thruſhes chatter'd with atffright, - 


And nightingales abhorr'd his fight ; 


All animals before him ran, 
To ſhun the hateful fight of man. 
Whence is this dread of ev'ry creature ? 
Fly they our figure, or our nature ? 
As thus he walk'd in muſing thought, 
His ear imperfect accents caught; * 
With cautious ſtep he nearer drew. 


| By the thick ſhade conceal'd from view, 


igh on the branch a Pheaſant ſtood ;- 
Around her all her liſt'ning brood; - 


Proud of the bleſſings of her neſt, 
| She thus a mother's care expreſs'd : 


No dangers here ſhall circumvent ; 
Within the woods enjoy content. 
Sooner the hawk or vulture truſt 


Than man, of animals the worſt ; 
In him ingratitude you find; 


A vice peculiar to their kind. 
The ſheep, whoſe annual fleece is dyed 
To guard his health and ſerve his pride, 
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orced from his fold and native plain, 
in the cruel ſhambles ſlain. 
he ſwarms who, with induſtrious ſkill, 
is hives with wax and honey fill, 
n vain whole ſummer days employ'd, 
heir ſtores are ſold, their race deſtroy d. 
Vhat tribute from the Gooſe is paid ? 
Does not her wing all ſcience aid? 
Does it not lovers hearts explain, | 
And drudge to raiſe the merchant's gain ?- 
hat now rewards this gen'ral uſe? . 
e takes the quills, and eats the gooſe. 
Han then avoid, deteſt his ways; 
o ſafety ſhall prolong your days. 

hen ee are thus acquitted, 
ze ſure we Pheaſants muſt be ſpitted. 


A WOLF, with hunger fierce and bold, 
Ravag'd the plains, and thinn'd the fold; 

deep in the wood ſecure he lay; 

he thefts of night regaFd the day. 

n vain the Shepherd's wakeful care 

lad ſpread the toils, and watch'd 

n vain the Dog purſued his pace, 

The flecter robber mock'd the chace. 


As Lightfoot rang'd the foreſt round, 
y chance his foe's retreat he found. 


A truce, replies the Wolf. Tis done. 
he Dog the parley thus begun: 
How can that ſtrong intrepid mind 
ttack a weak defenceleſs kind ? ' 

hoſe jaws ſhould prey on nobler food;. 
nd drink the boar's and lion's blood ; 
reat fouls with gen'rous pity melt, 
'tich coward tyrants never felt. 

ow harmleſs is'our fleecy care! 

brave, and let thy mercy ſpare. 
Friend, fays the Wolf, the matter weigh; - 
ature defign'd us beaſts of pre 


e ſnare; 
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§ 76. The Shepherd's Dog and be Wolf. 


| Makes een his real courage doubted : 
| But flatt'ry never ſeems abſurd; 
The flatter d always take your word: 


Will ſtill come ſhort of ſelf-conceit. 


. That ev'ry 155 the picture knew; 


As ſuch, when hunger finds a treat, 
Tis neceſſary Wolves ſhould eat. 
If, mindful of the bleating weal, 

Thy boſom burn with real zeal, 
Hence, and thy tyrant lord beſeech; 
To him repeat the moving ſpeech: , 
A Wolf eats. ſheep but now and then; 
Ten thouſands are devour'd by men. 
An open foe may prove a curſe; _ 
But a pretended friend is worſe. 


— 


$ 77. The Painter who pleaſed nobody and every 
| | body. . | 
EST men ſuſpect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 
The trav'ller leaping o'er thoſe bounds, 
The credit of his book confounds. 
Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 


| Impoſfibilities feem juſt ; 5 


They take the ſtrongeſt praiſe on tru 
Hyperboles, tho' e'er ſo great, 


So very like a painter drew, 


He hit complexion, feature, air, 

So juſt, the life itſelf was there. 
| No flatt'ry with his colours laid, 

To bloom reſtor'd the faded maid ; 
He gave each muſcle all its ſtrength; 
The mouth, the chin, the noſe's length. 
His honeſt pencil touch'd with truth, 
And mark'd the date of age and youth. 
He loſt his friends, his practice fail'd; 
| Truth ſhould not always be reveal'd; 
In duſty piles his pictures lay, 
For no one ſent the ſecond pay. 
Iwo buſtos fraught with ev'ry grace, 


A veun and Apollo's face, 


80 
Ile plac'd in view; reſoly'd to pleaſe 


Whoever fat, he drew from theſe ; 
From theſe corrected every feature, 
And ſpirited each awkward creature. 

All things were ſet; the hour was come, 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb, | 
My Lord appear d; and ſeated right 
In proper attitude and light, 


The painter look'd, he ſketch'd the piece, , 


Then dipp'd his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tints, of Guido's air; 


Thoſe eyes, my Lord, the ſpirit there, 


Might well a Raphael's. hand require 

To give them all the native fire. 
The features fraught with ſenſe and wit, 
You'll grant are very hard to hit; | 
But yet with patience you ſhall view 

As much as paint and art can do. 


Obſerve the work. My Lord replied, 5 


Till now thought my mouth was wide; 
Beſides, my noſe is ſomewhat long; 
Dear Sir, foe me. 'tis far too young ! 

Oh! pardon me, the artiſt cried, 


in this the painters muſt decide. 
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The piece ev'n common eyes muſt ſtrike; 
1 warrant it extremely like. | 


My Lord examin'd it anew ; 


No looking-glaſs ſeem'd half ſo true. 
- A Lady came: with borrow'd grace 
He from his Venus form'd her face. 


Her lover prais'd the Painter's art; 


So like the picture in his heart 


Jo ey'ry age ſome charmin he lent; 
Ex'n beauties were almoſt content. 


Thro' all the town his art was prais'd; 
His cuſtom grew, his price was rais'd. 


_ Had he the real likeneſs ſhown, 


Would any man the picture own? 


But when thus. happily he wrought, 


Each found the likeneſs in his thought,” | 
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80 poor, ſo paltry is their pride! 


If theſe can read, to theſe I write, 


| ] Good gods! how natural he brays! 


| Coxcombs, an ever- noiſy race, 


Our ſenate always held me wile. 


I All fools are vain when fools admire: 


1 


| Book I, 
| 8 78. The Lion and the Cub. 

g How fond are men of rule and place, 

A Who court it from the mean and baſe! ' 
Theſe cannot bear an equal nigh, 

But from ſuperior merit fl. 

They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 

And loſe their hours in ale and ſmoke, 

There o'er\ſome petty club preſide; 


| Nay, ev'n with fools whole nights will fir, 
In hopes to be ſupreme in wit. 


To ſer their worth in trueſt light. 


A Lion-cub, of fordid mind, + 
Avoided all the lion-kind; - | 
Fond of applauſe, he ſought the feaſts 

} Of vulgar and ignoble beaſts; +» 
With aſſes all his time he ſpent; 

Their club's perpetual preſident. 

He caught their manners, looks, and airs ; 
An aſs in ev'ry thing but ears! 

If e'er his Highneſs meant a joke, 
They grinn'd applauſe before he ſpoke; 
But at each word what ſhouts of praiſe ! 


—_— 


Elate with flatt'ry and conceit, 

He feeks his royal fire's retreat; 
Forward, and fond to ſhew his parts, 
His Highneſs brays ; the Lion ſtarts: 


Puppy, that curs'd vociferation 
Betrays thy life and converſation: 


Are trumpets of their own'diſgrace. 
{ Why ſo ſevere? the Cub replies; 


How weak is pride! returns the fire ; 


But know, what ſtupid aſſes prize, 
Lions and noble beaſts deſpiſe, 
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book I. 
$ 79. The Old Hen and the Cock. 


& ESTRAIN your child; you'll ſoon believe 
The text which ſays, © We ſprung from Eve.” 

As an Old Hen led forth her train, 

And ſcem'd to peck to ſhew the grain; 

he rak'd the chaff, the ſcratch'd the ground, 

And glean'd the ſpacious yard around; 

\ oiddy chick, to try her iy 

Dn the well's narrow margin ſprings, 7 

and prone ſhe drops. The mother's breaſt . 

all day with forrow was poſſeſt. 

A Cock ſhe met; her ſon ſhe knew, 

And in her heart affection grew. 

My ſon, ſays ſhe, I grant your years 

ave reach'd beyond a mother's carcs. 

ſee you vig'rous, ſtrong, and bold; 

hear with joy your triumphs told. 

is not from Cocks thy fate I dread; 

But let thy ever-wary tread 

Avoid yon well; the fatal place 

s ſure. perdition to our race. 

riot this my counſel on thy breaſt; 

o the juſt Gods I leave the reſt. 

He thank'd her care; yet day by day 

is boſom burn'd to difobey ; _- 

Ind ev'ry time the well he ſaw, 

corn'd in his heart the fooliſh law : 

car and more near each day he drew, 

and long'd to try the, dang'rous view. 

Why was this idle charge? he cries; 

et courage female fears deſpiſe; 

Er did ſhe doubt my heart was brave, 

and therefore this injunction gave? 

Ir does her harveſt tore the place, 

a treaſure for her younger race? | 

and would ſhe thus my ſearch prevent ? 
ſtand reſolv d, and dare th” event. 

Thus ſaid, he mounts the margin's round, 

ind pries into the depth profound. | 

| le firetch*d his neck; and from below, 

P ſtretching neck, adyanc'd a foe ; 
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 ] Engag'd to ſtop the growing ill. 


„My ſchemes thus nightly countermines? 


| Who left her foes a conſtant booty. 


TH 
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With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears, 
The foe with. ruMed plumes appears: 
Threat anſwer'd threat, his fury grew; 
Headlong to meet the war he flew ; 
But when the wat'ry death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drown'd: _ 

I neter had been in this condition, 
But for my mother's prohibition. 


$ 80. The Rat-Catcher and Cats, 
THE Rats by night ſuch miſchief did, 
Betty was ev ry morning chid- 
They undermin'd whole ſides of bacon ; . 
Her cheeſe was ſapp'd, her tarts were taken; 
Her paſties, fenc'd with thickeſt pate, 
Were all demoliſh'd and laid waſtmſe. 
She curs'd the cat for want of duty, | 


An Engineer of noted {kill 

From room to room he now ſurveys __—-- 
Their haunts, their works, their ſecfet way; 
Finds where they ſcape an ambuſ cad, 
And whence their nightly ſallies made. 
An envious Cat, from place to place, 
Unſeen, attends his- ſilent pace. | 
She ſaw that, if his trade went on, 
The purring race muſt be undone z 
So ſecretly removes his baits, 
And ev'ry ſtratagem defeats. 

Again he ſets the poiſon d toils, 
And Puſs again the labour foils. . 

« What foe (to fruſtrate my deſigns ? 
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Incens'd, he cries : ** This very hour g 
« The wretch ſhall bleed beneath my pow'r.”. 
So ſaid, a pond rous trap he brought; 
And in the fact poor Puſs was caught,  _ 
„ Smuggler,” ſays he, © thou ſhalt be made 


: * A victim to our lofs of trade,” T, 
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The captive Cat, with piteous mews, 
For pardon, life, and freedom fues. 


A ſiſter of the ſcience ſpare 
One int'reſt is our common care. 


« What infolence'!” the man replied ; 
« Shall Cats with us the game divide? 
Were all your interloping band 
<< Extinguiſh'd, or expell'd the land, 
| 4 We Rat- catchers might ratſe our fees, 
if Sole guardians of a nation's cheeſe !'* 


|  A-Cart, who ſaw the lifted knife, 
Thus ſpoke, and fav'd her ſiſter's life: 


In ev'ry age and clime, we ſec 

Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 

Each hates his neighbour for encroaching; 

«£ *Squire ſtigmatiſes ſquire for poaching ; 

© Beauties with beauties are in arms, 

And ſcandal pelts each other's charms; 

© Kings too their neighbour kings dethrone, 

© In hope to make the world their own. 

« But let us limit our defires; - 

Not war like beauties, kings, and ſquires; 
For, tho' we both one prey purſue, 

There's game a n for us and you.” 


- I 81. 

Wo. friendſhip with a knave hath made, 
Is judg'd a partner in the trade. 

The matron who conducts abroad 

A willing nymph, is thought a bawd; 

And if a modeſt girl is ſcen 

With one who cures a lover's ſpleen, 

We gueſs her not extremely nice, 

And 4 wiſh to know her price. 

"Tis thus that on the choice of friends 

Our good or evil name depends. 


| A wrinkled Hag, of wicked kame, 
Beſide a little ſmok Ky flame 

Sat hov'ring, pinch'd with age and froſt : 
Hier ſhrivell' d hands, with veins emboſt, 
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The Old M. r an her Cats. 


< While pal 7 ſhook her cra 2 brain: 
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1 
4 A. upſtarts, inſolent in place, 
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Upon her knees her weight fuſtain, 


She mumbles forth her. backward 2 'rs, 
An untam'd ſcold of fourſcore years. 
About her ſwarm'd a num'rqus brood 
Of. Cats, who lank with hunger mew'd. 


Teas'd with their cries, her choler grew; 
And thus ſhe ſputter'd: © Hence, ye crew 
Fool that I was, to entertain | 
Such imps, ſach fiends, a helliſh train; 
Had ye been never hous 'd and nurs'd, 

I for a witch had ne'er been curs'd. 

To you I owe that crowds of boys 

Worry me with eternal noiſe; / 

Straws laid acroſs my pace retard ; 

' The horſe-ſhoe's nail's (each threſhold's * 
The ſtunted broom the wenches hide, 

For fear that I ſhould up and ride; 

They ſtick with pins my bleeding ſeat, 

And bid me ſhew my ſecret teat. 


To hear you prate would vex a ſaint; 
Who hath moſt reaſon of complaint?“ 
Replies a Cat, Let's come to proof: 

Had we ne'er ſtarv d beneath your roof, 


We had, like others of our race, 


In credit liv d, as beaſts of chaſe. 

Tis infamy to ferve a Hag; 

Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag; 
And boys againſt our lives combine, 
Becauſe tis ſaid, your cats have nine.” 


The Bauer and Snail. 


Remind us of their vulgar race. 


As, i in the ſanſkias'ef the morn, 
A Butterfly (but newly born? 
Sat p.Wüciy perking on a roſe, 


His wings (all- glorious to behold) 


es | With pert conceit his boſom 


| Bedropt with Lure, jet, ee” ey Wile 


toon I 
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ide he diſplays ; the ſpangled dew 
zeflects his eyes and various hue. 
His now-forgotten friend, a Snail, 
zeneath his houſe, with ſlimy trail, 


n wrath he to the gard'ner crics : 


rom choking weeds to rid the ſoil ? 
'hy wake you to the morning's care ? 
hy with new arts correct the year? 


Ind why the plum's inviting blue? 
ere they to feaſt his taſte deſign' d, 
dat vermin of voracious kind? + 
ruſh then the ſlow, the pilf'ring race; 
o purge thy garden from diſgrace.” 
© What arrogance !' the Snail replied ; 
How inſblent is upſtart pride! | 
ladſt thou not thus, with inſult vain, ' 
rovok'd my patience to complain, 

had conceal'd thy meaner birth, _ 

or trac'd thee to the ſcum of earth. 

or ſcarce nine ſuns have wak'd the hours, 
o ſwell the fruit and paint the flow'rs, 
nce I thy humbler life ſurvey'd, 

k baſe and ſordid guiſe array d; 

| hideous inſect, vile, unclean, * 

ou dragg'd a flow and noiſome train; 
Ind from your ſpider-bowels drew 

oul film, and ſpun the dirty clue. 

own my humble life, good friend; 
nail was I born, and Snail ſhall end. 
Ind what's a Butterfly? At beſt 

e 's but a caterpillar dreſt; | 
nd all thy race (a num'rous ſeed) - 
hall prove of caterpillar breed.” 


r 


$ 83..;The Scold and the Patrot. 
PHE huſband thus reprov'd his wife: 


rawls o'er the graſs ; whom when he ſpies, 


« What means yon peaſant's daily toil, | 


Vhy glos the peach with crimſon hue ? 5 


——— 


Who deals in ſlander lives in ſtrife. 


SACRED AND MORAL. 


Art thou the herald of diſgrace, 


| Denouncing war to all thy race? 


Can nothing quell thy thunder's rage, | 
Which ſpares no friend, nor ſex, nor age? 


That vixen tongue of yours, my dear, 


Alarms our neighbours far and near. 
Good gods! tis like a rolling river, 


That murm'ring flows, and flows for ever! 


Ne'er tir'd, perpetual diſcord fowing ! 
Like fame, it gathers ſtrength by going.“ 


Heighday!' the flippant tongue replies, 
Ho ſolemn is the fool, how wiſe! 
Is nature's choiceſt gift debarr'd ? 

Nay, frown not, for I will be heard. 
Women of late are finely ridden ; 

A Parrot's privilege forbidden! 
You praiſe his talk, his ſqualling ſong; 
But wives are always in the wrong! 


| Now reputations flew in pieces, 


Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces: 
She ran the Parrot's language o'er, 
Bawd, huſſy, drunkard, flattern, whore; 
On all the fon ſhe vents her fury ; 
Tries and condemns without a jury, 


At once the torrent of her words 


Alarm'd cat, monkey, dogs, and birds; 


All join their forces to confound her; 

Puſs ſpits, the monkey chatters round her; 
The velping cur her heels aſſaults; 
The magpie blabs out all her faults; 
Poll, in the uproar, from his cage, 
With this rebuke outſcream'd her rage: 


A Parrot is for talking priz'd, 4 


But prattling women are deſpis d. 
She who attacks another's honour. 
Draws ev'ry living thing upon her. 
Think, Madam, when you ftretch your lungs, 
That all your neighbours too have tongues ; 
One ſlander muſt ten thouſand get; 
The _— with int reſt pays the debt. 
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j $ 84. The Cur and the Maſtiff. = And took his leave with ſigns of ſorrow, 
| SNEAKING Cur, the maſter's ſpy, | Deſpairing of his fee to-morrow. 
Rewarded. for his daily lie, When thus the Man, with gaſping breath: 
With ſecret jealouſies and fears II feel the chilling wound of death: 
Set all together by the ears. £ Since I muſt bid the world adieu, 
Poor puls to- day was in diſgrace; Let me my former life review. 


Another cat ſupplied her place; 

The Hound was beat, the Maſtiff chid, 
The Monkey was the room forbid; 
Each to his deareſt friend grew hy, 
And none could tell the reaſon why. 

A plan to rob the houſe was laid; 

The thicf with love ſeduc'd the maid'; 
Cajol'd the Cur, and ſtrok' d his head, 
And bought his ſecrecy with bread. 
Hie next the Maſtiff 's honour tried; 

' "Whoſe honeſt jaws the bribe defied. 

He ftretch'd his hand to proffer more; - 
The ſurly dog his fingers tore. 
Swift ran the Cur; with indignation 
The maſter took his information. 

Hang him, the villain 's curſt, he cries, 
And round his neck the halter ties. 
The Dog his humble ſuit preferr'd, 
And begg'd injuſtice to be heard. 
The maſter fat. On either hand 

The cited Dop confronting ſtand ; 

The Cur the loody tale relates, 

And, like a lawyer, aggravates. 

Judge not unheard; the Maſtiff cried, 
But weigh the cauſe of either fide.” 
Think not that treach'ry can be juſt; 
= not re words on truſt; 

ey ope their hand to ev'ry pay, 

And you and me by turns +4 4 Rey 
le ſpoke. And all the truth appear'd : 

| The Cur was bow, q, the be Mat clear” d. 


$ Z 5. The Sick Max and the 2 


TP there no hope ? the Sick Man faid, 
The hlent doctor thook his head, 


. Your life, your foul, your heav'n was gain. 


I grant my bargains well were made, 
But all men over-reach in trade; 
'Tis ſelf-defence in each profeſſion ; 
Sure, ſelf-defence is no tranſgreſſion. 
The little portion in my hands, 


| By good ſccurit o on lands, 


Is well increas'd. If, unawares, 
My juſtice to myſelf and heirs 
Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 


For want of good ſufficient bail ; 
[Tf I by writ, or bond, or deed, 


Reduc'd:a family to need, 
My will hath made the world amends; 
My hope on charity depends. | 


- | When I am number'd with the dead, 


And all my pious gifts are read, 
By heav'n and earth twill then be known, 
My charities were amply ſhown. _ 

An Angel came. Ah friend! he eried, 


No more in flatt'r ring hope confide. 


Can thy good deeds in former times 
Outweigh the balance of thy crimes? 
What widow or what orphan prayͤs 
To crown thy life with length of days? 


A pious action 's in thy pow'r, | 


Embrace with joy the happy hour. 
Now, while you draw the vital air, 
Prove your intention is fineere, 
This inſtant give an hundred. pound; 
Vour neighbours want, and you abound. 
But why ſuch haſte? the Sick Man whanes; 
Who knows as yet what Heav'n deſigns 
Perhaps I may recover ſill; ; ; 


That fum and more are in my will. 


Fool, ſays the Viſion, now tis plain, 


Fro 


ol, 
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From ev'ry ſide, with all your might, 
And after death would fain atone, 


By giving what is not your own. p 
While there is life there 's hope, he cried ; 


$ 86. The Perfran,” the Sun, and the Cloud. 


T* there a bard whom genius fires, 
Whoſe ev'ry thought the God inſpires; 
When Envy reads the nervous lines, 
She frets, he rails, ſhe raves, ſhe pines; 
ner hiffing ſnakes with venom ſwell; 
She calls her venal train from hell; 
The ſervile fiends her nod obey, 
And all Curl's authors are in pay. 
Fame calls up calumny and ſpite; 
Thus ſhadow owes its birth to light. 
As proſtrate to the God of day, 
With heart devout a Perſian lay, 
His invocation: thus begun: 
Parent of light, all-ſeeing Sun, 
Prolific beam, whoſe rays diſpenſe 
[The various gifts of Proyidence, 
Accept our praiſe, our daily pray' r, 
Smile on our fields, and bleſs the year 


The day with ſudden darkneſs hung; 
With pride and envy ſwell'd aloud, 
A voice thus thunder'd from the Cloud : 


Weak is this gaudy: God of thine, 
Whom I at will forbid to ſhine, 
Shall I nor vows nor incenſe know ? - 
V'hcre praiſe is due, the, praiſe beſtow, 

With fervent zeal the Perfian mov'd, 
Thus the proud calumny reprov'd : 
It was that God, who claims my pray'r, 
Who gave thee birth, and rais'd thee there; 
When o'er his beams the veil is thrown, + 
Thy ſubſtance is but plainer ſhown. 


You ſcrap'd, and ſcrap'd beyond your right; 


Then why ſuch haſte ? So groan'd, and died. 
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A Cloud, who mock'd his grateful tongue, 


© SACRED AND MORAT. 


| 


A paſſing gale, a puff of wind, 
Diſpels thy thickeſt troops combin d. 


The gale aroſe; the vapour, toſt 


| (The ſport of winds) in air, was loſt, 


The glorious orb the day refines ; 28 
Thus Envy breaks, thus Merit ſnines. 


8 87. The Fox at the Point of Death. — 


Fox in life's extreme decay: 
* Weak, ſick, and faint, expiring lay; 


All appetite had left his maw, 


And age diſarm'd his mumbling jaw, 
His num'rous race around him ſtand, _ 
To learn their dying fire's command: 
He rais'd his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard the feeble tone; 
Ah, ſons ! from evil ways depart ; 


My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 


See, ſee! the murder'd geeſe appear! 
Why are thole bleeding turkeys there ? 


* .| Why all around this cackling train, 


Who haunt my ears for chickens ſlain? 
The hungry Foxes round them ſtar d, 
And for the promis'd feaſt prepar d. 
Where, Sir, is all this dainty cheer > 
Nor turkey, gooſe, nor hen 1s here. 
Theſe are the phantoms of your brain, 


And your Tons lick their lips in vain. 


O gluttons ] ſays the drooping fire, 
Reſtrain inordinate defire., 5 
Your liqu'riſh taſte you ſhall deplore, 
When peace of conſcience is no more, 


| Does not the hound betray our pace, 


And gins and guns deſtroy our race? 
Thieves dread the ſearching eye of pow'r, 
And never feel the quiet hour. | 
Old age (which few of us ſhall know) 
Now puts a period to my woe. 

Would you true happineſs attain, 


Let honeſty your pathons rein; 
D 4 | 
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So live in credit and eſteem, 
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THE POETI 


And the good name you loſt, redeem. 
The counſel 's good, a Fox replies, 


Could we perform what you adviſe. 


Think what our anceſtors have done; 

A line of thieves from ſon to ſon: 

To us deſcends the long diſgrace, 

And infamy hath mark'd our race, 

Tho' we like harmleſs ſheep ſhould feed, 
Honeſt in thought, in word, and deed; 
Whatever hen-rooſt is decreas d, 

We ſhall be thought to ſhare the feaſt. 

The change ſhall never be believ'd; 

A loſt good name is ne'er retriev'd. 


Nay, then, replies the feeble Fox 
(But hark! I hear a hen that clocks), 
Go, but be mod'rate in your food; _ 
A chicken too might do me good. 
$88. The Setting-Dog and the Partridge. 


| THE ranging Dog the ſtubble tries, 


And ſearches ev'ry breeze that flies; 
The ſcent grows warm; with cautious fear 


He creeps, and points the covey near; 
The men, in ſilence, far behind, + 


Conſcious of game, the net unbind. 

A Partridge, with experience wiſe, 
The fraudful preparation ſpies: 
She mocks their toils, alarms her brood ; 
The covey ſprings, and ſeeks the wood; 
But ere her certain wing ſhe tries, 
Thus to the creeping Spaniel cries : 
Thou fawning flave to man's deceit, 
Thou pimp of lux'ry, ſneaking cheat, 

Of thy whole ſpecies thou diſgrace, 


Dogs ſhall diſown thee of their race. 


For, if I judge their native parts 
They 're born with honeſt open hearts; 
And, ere they ſerv'd man's wicked ends, 
Mere gen'rous foes, or real friends. 
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Book I, 
When thus the Dog, with ſcornful ſmile: 


Secure of wing, thou-dar'ſt revile. 
| Clowns are to poliſh'd manners blind; 


How ign'rant is the ruſtic mind! 


| My worth ſagacious courtiers ſee, 


And to preferment riſe, like me. 
The thriving pimp, who beauty ſets, | 
Hath oft enhanc'd a nation's debts : 


| Friend ſets his friend, without regard; 


And miniſters his {kill reward; 

Thus train'd by man, I learnt his ways, , 
And growing favour feaſts my days. 

I might have gueſs'd, the Partridge ſaid, 
The place where you were train'd and fed; 


| Servants are apt, and in a trice | 


Ape to a hair their maſter's vice. 
You came from court, you ſay, adieu! 
She ſaid, and to the covey flew, 


898 89. The Univerſal Apparition. 
A RAKE, by ev'ry paſſion rul'd, 
With ev'ry vice his youth had cooel'd ; 
Diſeaſe his tainted blood aſſails; 
His ſpirits droop, his vigour fails ; 
With ſecret ills at home he pines, 
And, like infirm old age, declines. 
As twing'd with pain he penſive fits, 
And raves; and prays, and ſwears by fits; 
A ghaſtly Phantom, lean and wan, 
Before him roſe, and thus began: | 
My name, perhaps, hath reach'd your car; 
Attend, and be advis'd by Care. | 
Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor power, 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour 


| When health is loſt. Be timely wiſe: 
| With health all taſte of pleaſure flies. 


Thus ſaid, the Phantom diſappears, 
The wary counſel wak'd his fears; 
He now from all exceſs abſtains; 


N 


| With phyfic purifies his veins; 


And, 
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Book I. 
And, to procure a ſober life, 
Reſolves to venture on a wife. 

But now again the Sprite aſcends; 
Where'er he walks his ear attends; 
Inſinvates that beauty's frail j 
That perſeverance muſt prevail; 

With jealouſies his brain inflames, 

And whiſpers all her lovers' names. 

In other hours ſhe repreſents - 

His houſehold charge, his annual rents, 
Increaſing debts, perplexing duns, 

And nothing for his younger ſons. | 
Straight all his thoughts to gain he turns, 
And with the thirſt of lucre burns. | 
But when poſſeſt of fortune's ſtore, 

The Spectre haunts him more and more; 
dets want and miſery in view, | 
Bold thieves, and all the murd'ring crew ; 
Alarms him with eternal frights, 
Infeſts his dreams, or wakes his nights. 
How ſhall he chaſe this hideous gueſt? 
Po. V may perhaps protect his reſt, 

To pow'r he roſe : again the Sprite 

Beſets him morning, noon, and night; 
Talks of Ambition's tott'ring ſeat ; 

How Envy perſecutes the great; 

Of rival hate, of treach'rous friends, 

And what diſgrace his fall attends. 

The court he quits, to fly from. Care, 
And ſeeks the peace of rural ai: 
His groves, his fields, amus'd his hours; 
He prun'd his trees, he rais'd his flow'rs. 
But Care again his ſteps purſues; _ 
Warns him of blaſts, of blighting dews, 

Of plund'ring inſects, ſnails, and rains 
And droughts that ſtarv'd the labour'd plains. 
Abroad, at home, the Spectre s there: 

In vain we ſeek to fly from Care. 

At length he thus the Ghoſt addreſs'd: 

Since thou muſt be my conſtant gueſt, 

Be kind, and follow me no more; 


For Care by right ſhould: go before. 


SACRED AND MORAL; 


| 
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$ 99. -The Two Owls and the Spartow. 


| T* formal Owls together fat, 


Conferring thus in ſolemn chat: 
How is the modern taſte decay d! 
Where 's the reſpect to wiſdom paid 2 
Our worth the Grecian ſages knew; 

"They gave our fires the honour due; 


They weigh'd the dignity of fowls, 


And pried into the depth of Owls. 


Athens, the ſeat of learned fame, 


With gen'ral voice rever'd our name; 
On merit title was conferr'd, | 


| And all ador'd th' Athenian bird. 


| 


Brother, you reaſon well, replies 


The ſolemn mate, with half- ut eyes; 
Right. Athens was the ſeat of learning; 


And truly wiſdom is diſcerning. 


Beſides, on Pallas' helm we ſit, 
The type and ornament of wit; 
But now, alas! we ?re quite neglected; 
And a pert ſparrow 's more reſpeCted. 


A Sparrow, who was lodg'd beſide, 
O'erhears them ſooth each other's pride, 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat: 

Who meets a fool muſt find conceit. 


I grant you were at Athens grac'd, - 


And vn Minerva's helm were plac'd ; 


But ev'ry bird that wings the iky, 


Except an Owl, can tell you why, 


From hence they taught their ſchools to know- 


How falſe we judge by outward ſhow ;. 
That we ſhould never looks efteem, 
Since fools as wiſe as you might ſeem, 


| Would ye contempt and ſcorn avoid, 


Let your vainglory be deſtroy'd; | 
Humble your arrogance of thought; 
Purſue the ways by nature taught; _ 


So ſhall you find delicious fare, 


And grateful farmers praiſe your care; 

So ſhall ſleek mice your chaſe reward; 

And no keen cat find more regard. 
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In projects to regain his pow'r ; 


58 EE POETICAL EPITOME, 


891. The Courtier and Proteus, 


 IX7HENE'ER a Courtier 's out of place, 


The country ſhelters his diſgrace, 


Where, doom'd to exerciſe and health, 
His houſe and gardens on his wealth, 


He builds new ſchemes, in hope to gain 


The plunder of another reign : 


Like Philip's ſon, would fain be doing, 
And ſighs for other realms to ruin. Ly 
As one of theſe (without his wand) 


Penſive, along the winding ſtrand 


Employ'd the folitary hour, 


The waves it- ſpreading circles ran, 


Proteus aroſe, and thus began: 


Came yau from court? for in your mien 


A ſelf- important air is ſeen. 
He frankly own d his friends had trick d him, | 


And how he fell his party's victim. 

Know, ſays the God, by matchleſs ſkill, 

I change to ev'ry ſhape at will; 

But yet I 'm told, at court you ſee 

Thoſe who preſume to 4g me. 

Thus faid—a ſnake, with hideous trail, 

Proteus extends his ſcaly mail. | 
Know, fays the man, tho' proud in place, 

All courtiers are of reptile race. -_ _ 

Like you, they. rake that dreadful form, 

Baſk in the fun, and fly the ſtorm; 

With malice, hifs,. with envy glote, 

And for convenience change their coat 

With new-pot luſtre rear their head, 

Tho' on a dunghill born and bred. 
Sudden the God a lion ſtands; 

He ſhakes his mane, he ſpurns the ſands; 

Now a fierce lynx with fiery glare, 

A wolf, an aſs, a fox, a bear. 
Had I ne'er liv'd at court, he cries, 

Such transformation might ſurpriſe ; 

But there, in queſt of daily game, 


Each abler courtier acts the ſaine. 


8 


1 


Wolves, lions, lynxes, while in place, 
Their friends and fellows are their chaſe. 
They play the bear's and fox's part; 
Now rob by force, now ſteal with art, 
They ſometimes in the ſenate bray; 

Or, chang'd again to beaſts of prey, 


1 Down from the lion to the - 2 
ape. 


Practiſe the frauds of ev'ry 

So ſaid, upon the God he flies; 

In cords the ſtruggling captive ties. 
Now, Proteus, now (to truth com 

Speak, and confeſs thy art excell'd. 

Uſe ſtrength, ſurpriſe, or what you will, 


The courtier finds evaſions ſtill: 


Not to be bound by any ties, 
And never forc'd to leave his lies. 


pow many ſaucy airs we meet 
| From Temple- bar to Aldgate-ftreet ! 
i Proud rogues, who ſhar'd the South-ſea prey, 
And ſpring like muſhrooms in a day! 
They think it mean to condeſcend 
To know a brother or a friend; 
They bluſh to hear their mother's name; 
And by their pride expoſe their ſhame, 
As 'croſs his yard, at early. day, 


A careful farmer took his way, 


He ſtopp'd, and, leaning on his. fork, 
Obſerv'd the flail's inceſſant work. 

In thought he meaſur d all his ſtore; 
His geeſe, his hogs, he number'd oer: 


In fancy weigh'd the fleeces thorn,” 
| And multiplied the next year's corn. 


A Barley-mow, which ſtood beſide, | 


Thus to its muſing maſter cried: _ 


Say, good Sir, is it fit or right 
To treat me with neglect and flight ? 
Me, who contribute to your cheer, 


And raiſe your wirth with ale and beer, 


Book 1, 
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9 92. The Barley-Mow and the Dunghil}, 


Why 


Book I. 


Why. thus inſulted, thus diſgrac'd, | 

And that vile Dunghill near me plac'd? ; 

Are thoſe poor ſweepings of a groom, 

That filthy fight, that nauſeous fume, 

Meet objects here? Command it hence: 

A thing ſo mean muſt give offence. 
The humble Dunghill thus replied: 

Thy maſter hears and mocks thy pride : 

Inſult not thus the meek and low ; 

In me thy benefactor know ; _ 

My warm aſſiſtance gave thee birth, 

Or thou hadſt periſh'd low in earth; 

But upſtarts, to ſupport their ſtation, - 

Cancel at once all obligation. 


FROM MOORE'S FABLES, 
For the Female Sex. 


9 93- The Nightingaie and Glaw-wworm, 
THE prudent nymph, whoſe cheeks diſcloſe 


The lily and the bluſhing roſe, 
From public-view her charms will ſcreen, 
And rarely in the crowd be ſeen; -_ - 
This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe, 
The faireſt fruits attract the flies. 

One night a Glow - worm, proud and vain, 

Contemplating her glitt' ring train, 
Cried, Sure there never was in nature 
bo elegant, ſo fine a creature. 
All other inſets that I ſee, 
The frugal ant, induſtrious bee, 
Or filk-worm, with contempt I view; 
With all that low, mechanic crew, 
Who ſervilely their lives employ 
In bus'neſs, enemy to joy. * 
Mean, vulgar herd'! ye are my ſcorn ; 
For grandeur only I was born; 
Or ſure am ſprung from race divine, 


And plac'd on earth to live and ſhine, 
Thoſe lights that ſparkle ſo on high; 
Are but the glow-worms of the ſky ; 
And kings on earth their gems admire, 
Becauſe they imitate my fire. 


A. 
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| The ftudied look, the pa 
Are fopperies, which only tend 


* 


SACRED AND MO RAT. 


She ſpoke. Attentive on a ſpray, 

A Nightingale forbore his lay; 

He ſaw the ſhining morſel near, 
And flew, directed by the glare; 5 
Awhile he gaz d with ſober loox, 


And thus the trembling prey beſpoke : ' 


_ Deluded fool, with pride elate, 
Know, tis thy beauty brings thy fate : 
Leſs dazzling, long thou mightſt have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain : 

Pride, ſoon or late, degraded mourns, 
And Beauty wrecks whom ſhe adorns. 


§ 94. The Gooſe and the Swans, 
I HATE the face, however fair, | 
That carries an affected air; - 
The liſping tone, the ſhape conſtrain'd 
Mon feign” d, ; 


To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 
With what ſuperior grace enchants 


The face which nature's pencil paints 


| Where eyes, unexercis'd m art, 


Glow with the meaning of the heart! 


| Where freedom and good humour fat, 


And eaſy gaiety and wit! 


Though perfect beauty be not there, 


The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 
We catch from ev'ry look delight, 


And grow enamour d at the fight : 

For beauty, though we all approve, 

Excites our wonder more than love, 

While the agreeable ſtrikes ſure, : 

And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 
Why then, my Amoret, this care, 

That forms you, in effect, leſs fair? 

If nature on your cheek beſtows 

A bloom that emulates the roſe, 

Or from ſome heav nly image drew 

A form Apelles never knew, 


| Your ill-judg'd aid will you impart, 


And ” by meretricious art? 
6 | | 


] 

Or had you, nature's error, come | | | So ſaying, with extended wings, e 1 

Abortive from the «mother's womb, Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings ; a 

Your forming care ſhe ſtill rejects, | Her boſom ſwells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, , 

Which only heightens her defects. And the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes, | ] 

When ſuch, of glitt' ring jewels proud, - | Contempt and mockery enſu' d, 

Still preſs the foremoſt in the'crowd,  _ | And burſts of laughter ſhook the flood. 

At ev'ry public ſhow-are ſeen, I A Swan, ſuperior to the reſt, | b 

With look awry, and awkward mien, Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſs'd: f 

The gaudy dreſs attracts the eye, I Conceited thing, elate with pride! f 

And magnifies deformity. Thy affectation all deride : | 

Nature may underdo her part, Theſe airs thy awkwardneſs impart, | 

But ſeldom wants the help of art; And ſhew thee plainly as thou art. | 

Truſt her, ſhe is your ſureſt friend, Among thy equals of the flock | 

Nor made your form for you to mend. Thou hadſt eſcap'd the public mock, | 

A Gooſe, affected, empty, vain, And, as thy parts to good conduce, 

The ſhrilleſt of the cackling train, | Been deem'd an honeſt hobbling gooſe. 

With proud and elevated creſt, | Learn hence to ſtudy wiſdom's rules; 

Precedence claim'd above the reſt. Know, foppery 's the pride of fouls ; 

Says ſhe, J laugh at human race, | And, ſtriving nature to conceal, 

Who ſay geeſe hobble in their pace; |] You only her defects reveal. 

Look here! the fland'rous he detect; _ — — 

Not haughty man is ſo erect. e | 95: The Female Seducers. 

That peacock yonder !—Lord, how vain 2 | TI ſaid of widow, maid, and wife, 

44 "The creature 's of his gaudy train ! That honour is a woman's life ; 
If both were ftript, I'd pawn my word {| Unhappy ſex ! who only claim 
WW: A gooſe would be the finer bird. A being in the breath of fame; - 

Nature, to hide her own defects, | : Which tainted, not the quick'ning gales 

Her bungled work with finery decks; [That ſweep Sabæa's ſpicy vales, | | 

Were geeſe ſet off with half that ſhow, Nor all the healing ſweets reſtore, - | | 

Would men admire the peacock ? No. I That breathe along Arabia's ſhore. | 

Thus vaunting, *croſs the mead the ſtalks, The tray'ller, if he chance to ftray, | 

The cackling breedattend her walks; May turn uncenſur'd to his way; | 

The ſun ſhot down his noon-tide beams, _ | Polluted ſtreams again are pure, 

The Swans were ſporting in the ſtreams; And deepeſt wounds admit a cure; 

Their ſnowy plumes and ftately pride But woman no redemption knows; 
Prorck'd her ſpleen. Why there, ſhe cried, The wounds of honour never cloſe. | 
Again what arrogance we ice !—— I Tho' diſtant ev'ry hand to guide, | | 
= Thoſe creatures ! how they mimic me! Nor ſkill'd. on life's tempeſtuous tide, | 
= Shall ev'ry fowl the water ſkim, IIf once her feeble bark recede, 
= Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim? + Or deviate from the courſe decreed, | 
& Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, In vain ſhe ſeeks the friendleſs ſhore 
Aud their own emptineſs diſcern. Her ſwifter folly flies before; a 


The 


The circling ports againſt her cloſe, 
And ſhut the wand'rer from repoſe ; 
Till, by conflicting waves oppreſt, 

Her found'ring pinnace ſinks to reſt. 

Are there no off rings to atone 
For but a ſingle error ?—None. 

Tho' woman is avow'd, of old, 

No daughter of celeſtial mould, 

Her temp ring not without allay, 

And form'd but of the finer clay, 

We challenge from the mortal dame 

The ſtrength angelic natures claim 

Nay more, for ſacred ſtories tell 

That e'en immortal angels fell. 
Whatever fills the teeming ſphere 

Of humid earth and ambient air, 

With varying elements endu'd, 

Was form'd to fall, and rife renew'd. 

The ſtars no fix'd duration know ; 
Wide oceans ebb again to flow ; 

The moon repletes her waning face, 

All beauteous, from her late diſgrace ; 
And ſuns, that mourn approaching night, 
Refulgent riſe with new-born light. 

In vain may death and time — 
While nature mints her race anew, 
And holds ſome vital ſpark apart, 

Like virtue, hid in ev'ry heart; 

'Tis hence reviving warmth is ſeen, 
To clothe a naked world in green. 
No longer barr'd by winter's cold, 
Again the gates of life unfold ; 
Again each inſect tries his wing, 
And lifts freſh pinions on the ſpring; 
Again from ev'ry latent root 6 
The bladed ſtem and tendril ſhoot, 
Exhaling incenſe to the ſkies, 

Again to periſh, and to riſe. 

And muſt weak woman then diſown 
The change to which a world is prone ? 
In one meridian brightneſs-ſhine, 

And ne'er like ey'ning ſuns decline 2 
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| And there, the hills o 


Reſolv'd and firm alone — Is this 
What we demand of woman? — Ves. 
But ſhould the ſpark of veſtal fire 
In ſome unguarded hour expire, 
Or ſhould the nightly thief invade 
Heſperia's chaſte and ſacred ſhade, 
Of all the blooming ſpoil poſſeſt, 
The dragon honour charm'd to reſt, 


No more the ravag'd garden blow 


And woman falls—to riſe no more !. 


{ Within this ſublunary ſphere 


A country lies no matter where; 
The clime may readily be found 

By all who tread poetic ground ; 

A ſtream, call'd Life, acroſs it glides, 
And equally the land divides ; - 
And here, of vice the province lies; 

T virtue riſe. 

Upon a mountain's, airy ſtand, 


| Whoſe ſummit look'd to either land, 


An ancient pair their dwelling choſe, 
As well for proſpect as repoſe ; 
For mutual faith they long were fam' d, 


And Temp'rance and Religion named. 


A num'rous progeny divine 
Confeſs'd the honours of their line: 
But in a little daughter fair 


| Was centred more than half their care; 


For Heav'n, to gratulate her birth, 


| | Gave ſigns of future joy to earth; 


8 


White was the robe this infant wore, 


And Chaſtity the name ſne bore. 
As now the maid in ſtature grew 

(A flow'r juſt op'ning to the view) 

Oft thro' her native lawns ſhe ſtray'd, 


Her looks diftufive ſweets bequeath d; 


| 


The breeze grew purer as ſhe breath'd ; 


Shall virtue's flame no more returns? 
No more with virgin ſplendour burn? 


With ſpring's ſucceeding bloſſom? No. 
| Pity may mourn, but not reſtore; 


And, wreſtling with the lambkins, play'd; | 


The 


The morn her radiant bluſh afſum'd; _ 
The ſpring with-earher fragrance bloom'd, 
And nature yearly took delight, | 
Like her, to dreſs the world in white. 

But when her riſing form was ſeen 
To reach the criſis of fifteen, 
Hep parents up the mountain's head 
With anxious ſtep their darling led; 5 
By turns they fnatch'd her to their breaſt, 
And thus the fears of age expreſs d: 

O joyful cauſe of many a care 
O daughter too divinely fair! 
Von world, on this important day, 
| Demands thee to a dang rous way; 
A painful journey all muſt go, 
MW hoſe doubted period none can know; 

W hoſe due direction who can find, 

Where reaſon's mute, and ſenſe is blind 2 
Ah, what unequal leaders theſe, 
Thro' ſuch a wide perplexing maze ! 
Then mark the warnings of the wiſe, 
And learn what love aud years adviſe. 

Far to the right thy proſpe& bend, 
Where vonder tow'ring hills aſcend ; 


* 


LI, there the arduous path s in view 


Which Virtue and her ſons purſue; 
With toil o er leis ning earth they riſe, 
And gain, and gain upon the ſkies. 
Narrow 's the way her children tread, 
No wa!k for pleaſure ſmoothly fpread, 
But rough, and difficult, and ficep 
Painful to climb, and hard to keep. . 
Fruits immature thoſe lands diſpenſe, * 
A food indelicate to ſenſe, . 
Of taſte unpleaſant; yet from thoſe 
Pure health with cheerful vigour flows, 
And ſtrength; unfeeling of decay 
T hroughont the long laborious way. 
Hence, as they ſcale — þ road, 
Each limb is lighten'd of its load; 
From earth refining ſtill they go, 
And jcave the mortal weight below; 
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Then ſpreads the ſtrait, the doubtful clears, - 
And ſmooth the rugged path ”m_ . 
For cuſtom turns fatigue to eaſe, 
And, taught by virtue, pain can pleaſe. 
At length, the toilſome journey o'er, 
And near the bright celeſtial ſhore, 
A gulf, black, fearful, and profound, 
Appears, of either world the bound, 
Thro' darkneſs leading up to light; 
{ Senſe backward ſhrinks, and ſhuns the ſight; 
For there the tranſitory train 
Of time, and form, and care, and pain, 
And matter's groſs incumb'ring maſs, 
| Man's late affociates, cannot pals, 
But, finking, quit th' immortal charge, 
And leave the wond ring ſoul at large: 
Lightly ſhe wings her obvious way, 
And mingles with eternal day. 
Thither, O thither wing thy ſpeed, 
Tho' pleaſure charm, or pain impede ; 
To ſuch th' all-bounteous Pow'r has giv'n, 
For preſent earth, a future heav'n ; 
For trivial loſs, unmeaſur'd gain; 
And endleſs bliſs for tranſient pain. 
Then fear, ah! fear to turn thy ſight 
Where yonder flow ry fields invite: 
Wide on the left the path-way bends, 


. 


. 


And with pernicious eaſe deſcends : 
There, ſweet to ſenſe and fair to ſhow, 


{ New-planted Edens ſcem to blow, 
Trees, that delicious porſon bear; 


For death is vegetable there. 


Hence 1s the frame of health unbrac'd, 
Each finew ſlack' ning at the taſte; 
The ſoul to paſſion yields her throne, 
And ſees with organs not her own ; 
While, like the flumb'rer in the _ 5 
Pleas'd with the ſhadowy dream of light, 
Before her alienated eyes 
The fcenes of fairy-land ariſe ; 
| The puppet world's amuſing ſhow, 
Dipt in the gaily-colour'd how, 
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Sceptres, 


fon -- 
Sceptres, and wreaths, and glitt'ring things, 
The toys of infants and of kings, 
That tempt, along the baneful plain, 
The idly wiſe and hghtly vain, 
Till, verging on the gulfy ſhore, 1 
Sudden they ſink — and riſe no more. 
But liſt to what thy fates declare: 
Tho' thou art woman, frail as fair, 
If once thy ſliding foot ſhould ſtray, 
Once quit yon heav' n- appointed way, 
For thee, loſt maid, for thee alone, | 
Nor pray'rs ſhould plead, nor tears atone; 
Reproach, ſcorn, infamy, and hate, 
On thy returning ſteps ſhall wait; 
Thy form be loath'd by ev'ry eye, 
And ev'ry foot thy preſence fly. - | 
Thus arm'd with words of potent ſound, 
Like guardian-angels plac'd around, 
A charm, by truth divinely caſt, 
Forward our young advent'rer paſs'd, 
Forth from her ſacred eye-lids ſent, 
Like morn, fore-running radiance went, 
While Honour, handmaid late aſſign'd, 
Upheld her lucid train behind. 
Awe-firuck, the much-admiring crowd 
Before the virgin viſion bow'd ; 
Gaz d with an ever-new delight, 
And caught freſh virtue at the fight ; 
For not of earth's unequal frame 
They deem the heav'n-compounded Dame; 
If matter, ſure the moſt refin'd, | 
High-wrought and temper'd into mind, 
Some darling daughter of the day, 

And bodied by her native ray. os 
Where'er ſhe paſſes, thouſands bend, 
And thouſands where ſhe moves attend 4 

Her ways obſervant eyes confeſs, 
Her ſteps purſuing praiſes bleſs; 
While to the elevated Maid 
Oblations, as to Heav'n, are paid. 
was on an ever-blitheſome day, 


The jovial birth of roſy May, 


_—— 
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When genial warmth, no more ſuppreſt, 
New melts the froſt in ev'ry breaſt; - 
The cheek with ſecret fluſhing dyes, 
And looks kind, things from chaſteſt eyes 
The ſun with healthier viſage glows, 
Afide his clouded kerchief throws, - 
And dances up th cthereal plain, 
Where late he us'd to climb with pain, 
While nature, as from bonds ſet free, 
Springs out, and gives a Jooſe to glee. 

And now, for. momentary reſt, N 
The nymph her travell'd ſtep repreſs d, 


Juſt turn'd to view the ſtage attain'd, 


And gloried in the heighr ſhe gain'd. + - 
Out- ſtretch'd before her wide ſurvex 
The realms of ſweet perdition lay, | 


| And pity touch'd her ſoul with woe, 


To ſee a world fo loſt below; _ ah 
When ſtraight the breeze began to breathe 
Airs gently wafted from beneath, A 
That bore commitſion'd witcheraft thence, 
And reach'd her ſympathy of ſenſe ; 3 
No ſounds of diſcord, that diſcloſe 
A people ſunk and loſt in woes, 
But as of preſent good poſſeſt, 

The very triumph of the bleſt. 

The maid in rapt attention hung, 
While thus approaching Sirens ſung: 


Hither, faireſt, hither haſte, 
Brighteſt beauty, come and taſtg 
What the pow'rs of bliſs unfold, . 
Joys too mighty to be told: 
Taſte what ecſtafies they give; 
Dying raptures taſte, and live, 

In thy lap, difdaining meaſure, 

Nature empties all her treaſure, 
Soft deſires, that ſweetly languith ; 
Fierce delights, that riſe to anguith ; 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay? 

Brighteſt beauty, come away. 
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Lift not when! the froward chide, 
Sons of pedantry and pride, 
Snarlers, to whoſe feeble fenſe 


April's ſunſhine is offence ; 


Age andenvy* will adviſe _ 


Ev'n againſt the joy they prize. * 


Come, in pleaſure” s balmy bowl 
Slake the thirſting gs of thy fo . "EN 
Till thy raptur'd pow rs are fainting | 
With enjoyment paſt the painting; "TW 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay * 
Brighteſt beauty, come away. 


So ſung the Sirens, as of yore, 
Upon the falſe Auſonian fhore ; 
And O! for that preventing chain 
That bound. Ulyſſes on the main, 
That ſo our fair one might withſtand 
The covert ruin, now at hand! 


The ſong her charm' d attention drew, 
When now the tempters ſtood in view; 


Curioſity, with prying eyes, 


And hands of buſy, bold empriſe; 


Like Hermes, feather d were her feet, 1 | 


And, like fore-running fancy, fleet; 


By Wk untaught, by toil untir 'd, 


To novelty ſhe ſill aſpir'd, 
Taſficleſs of ev'ry good poſleſt, 


And but in expeGiation bleſt. | 


With her, affociate, Pleaſure « came, 6 
Gay Pleaſure, frolic- loving dame, 
Her mien, all ſwimming in delight, : 
Her beauties half reveal'd to fight; 
Looſe flow'd her garments from the 1 
And caught the kiſſing winds around. 

As erſt Meduſa's looks were known 

To turn beholders into ſtone, 

A dire reverſion here they felt, 

And in the eye of Pleaſure melt. 923 
Her glance with ſweet perſuaſion charm'd, 
Unaerv'd the ſtrong, the fieel'd diſarm'd; 
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Book I, 
| No ſafety eꝰen the qying 6nd aud, 


Who, vent'rous, look but once behind. 
Thus was the much admiring Maid, 
While diſtant, more than half betray'd. 


[With ſmiles, and adulation bland, 


They j join'd-her ſide, and ſeiz d her band; 


I Their touch envenom'd ſweets inſtill'd, 
Her frame with new pulſations thrill 47 : 


While half conſenting, half denying, 


"| Reluctant now, and now comptying, 


Amidſt a war of hopes and fears, 

Of trembling wiſhes, ſmiling tears, 
Stell down, and down, the winning pair 
Compell'd the ſtruggling, K Fair. 
As whenſ ome ſtately veſſel, bound 


To bleſt Arabia's diſtant ground, 


Borne from her courſes, haply lights 
Where Barca's flow'ry clime invites, 
Conceal'd around whoſe treach'rous land 


- | Lurk the dire rock and dang'rous ſand; 


The pilot warns, with fail and oar, 
Ts ſhun the much- 1 ſhore, 
In vain: the tide, too ſubtly ſtrong, 


Still bears the wreſtling bark along, 


Till found ' ring ſhe reſigns to rate,” - 

And finks, o'erwhelm'd, with all her freight, 
So, baffling cv'ry bar to ſin, 

And Heav'n's own pilot plac'd Simfin; 

Along the devious, ſmooth deſcent, 


With powers increaſing as they went, 


The dames, accuſtom” 4 to ſubdue, 
As with 2 rapid current drew, 
And o'er the fatal bounds convey'd 
The loft, the long reluctant Maid. 
Here ſtop, ye Bir ones, and rare, 
Nor ſend your fond affections there; 
Yet, yet your darling, now deplor'd, 
May turn, to vou and heav'n reſtor d: . 
Till then with weeping Honour wait, 
The ſervant of her better fate; 
With Honour, left u pon the ſhore, 


Her friend and handmaid now no more; 5 
ory 
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Nor, with the guilty world, upbraid 

The fortunes of a wretch betray'd; 

But o'er her failing caſt a veil, 7 
Rememb'ring, you yourſelves are frai;, 

And now, from all-enqu'r:ng light, 
Faſt fled the conſcicus ſhades of nigtt » 

The Damſel, from a ſhort repoſe, 
Confounded at her plight, aroſe. - 

As when, with ſlumb' rous weight oppreſt, 
deme wealthy miſer ſinks to reſt, 

Where felons eye the glitt'ring prey, 
And ſteal his hoard of joys away; 

He, borne where golden Indus ſtreams, 
of pearl and quarried d'mond dreams; 
Like Midas, turns the glebe to ore, 

And ſtands all rapt amidſt his ſtore ; 
But wakens, naked, and deſpoil'd 

Of that for which his years had toil'd. 

So far d the Nymph, her treaſure flown, 

And turn'd, like Niobe, to ſtone; 

Within, without, obſcure and void, 

She felt all ravag'd, all deſtroy d. 

And, O thou curſt, infidious coaſt! 
Are theſe the bleſſings thou canſt boaſt? 
Theſe, Virtue! theſe the joys they find, 
Who leave thy heav'n-topt hills behind? 
Shade me, ye pines, ye caverns, hide, 

Ye mountains, cover me! ſhe cried. 

Her trumpet Slander rais'd on high, 
And told the tidings to the ſky; , 5 
Contempt diſcharg'd a living dart, 

A ſide- long viper to her heart; 

Reproach breath'd poiſons o'er her face, 
And foil'd and blaſted ev'ry grace; | 
Offcious Shame, her handmaid new, 
dull turn'd the mirror to her view; 
While thoſe in crimes the deepeſt dyed 
Approach'd to whiten at her tide, 

And ev'ry lewd inſulting dame 

Upon her folly roſe to fame. 

What ſhould ſhe do? Attempt once more 
To gan the late-deſerted ſhore ? 
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| But echo gathers inthe wind, 
And ſhews her inſtant foes behind. 


So truſting, back the mourner flew, 

As faſt the train of fiends purſue. 85 

| Again the farther ſhore's attain d, Bas. 
Again the land of Virtue gain'd; 


Amaz'd, with headlong ſpeed ſhe tends, 
Where late the left an hoſt of friends; 
Alas! thoſe ſhrinking friends decline, 
Nor longer own that form divine: 
With fear they mark the following cry, 
And from the lonely trembler fly, 
Or backavard drive her on the coaſt, 
Where Peace was-wreck'd, and Honour loſt. 
| From earth thus hoping aid in vain, 
To Heav'n not daring to complain; 
No truce by hoſtile clamour giv'n, 
And from the face of friendſhip driv'n, 
| The Nymph ſunk proſtrate on the ground, 
| With all her weight of woes around. 
Enthron'd within a circling ſky, 
Upon a mount o'er mountains high, 
All radiant ſat, as in a ſhrine, 
Virtue, firſt effluence divine 
Far, far above the ſcenes of woe, 
That ſhut this eloud-wrapt world below 
Superior goddeſs, eſſence bright, 
Beauty of uncreated light; | | 
Whom ſhould mortality ſurvey, | 4 
As doom'd upon a certain day, 
The breath of frailty muſt expire, 
The world diſſolve in living fire, 
The gems of Heav'n and ſolar flame 
Be quench'd by her eternal beam, 
And nature, quick' ning in her eye, 
To riſe a new- born phœnix, die. 

Hence, unreveal'd to mortal view, 
A veil around her form ſhe threw, 
Which three ſad fiſters of the ſhade, 
Pain, Care, and Melancholy, made. 
Thro' this her all-enquiring eye, 
Attentive from her ſtation high, 
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| Beheld, 
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66. THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
Beheld, abandon'd to | deſpair, 5 $f. 


The rains of her fav'rite fair; 

And wirh a voice, whoſe awful 1 
Appall'd the guilty world around, 
Bid the tumultuous winds be ſtill, 

To numbers bow'd each lift” ning hill, 
Uncurl'd the furging of the main, 
And ſmooth'd the thorny bed of pain; 
The golden harp of heav'n the ſtrung, 
And thus the tuneful goddeſs fung : 


Lovely penitent, ariſe, 
Cons and claim thy kindred ſkies ; 


2 ſiſter · angels ſay 
Thou wept thy ſtains away. 
Let experience now decide 
*T wixt the good and evil tried; 


In the ſmoorh, enchanted ground, 
Say, unfold the treaſures found. 


Structures rais'd by morning dreams; 
Sands that trip the flitting ſtreams; 
Down that anchors on the air; 
Clouds that paint their changes there: 
Seas that ſmoorhly dimpling lie, 
While the ſtorm impends on 8 
Shewing, in an obvious glafs 


Joys that in poſſeſſion paſs; 


Tranfient, Gckle, light, and ga 
Flatr'ring only to betray ; 911 
What, oh can life contain ! 

1855 like all its circles vain. 


Vill the ſtork, intending reſt, 
1 the billow build her neſt? 
Will the bee demand his ftore 
From the bleak and bladeleſs ſhore ? 


Man alone; i intent to ſtray, 
Exer turns from wiſdom's way; 
Lays up wealth in foreign land. 
| " the ſea, and ploughs the ſand. 


Soon this elemental maſs, 
Soon th'-incumb'ring world ſhall paſs; 
Form be wrapt in waſting fire, 
Time be ſpent, and life expire. 


Then, ye boaſted works of men, 
Where is your aſylum then ? 
Sons of pleafure, ſons of care, 
Tell me, mortals, tell me where? 


Gone, like traces on the deep, 


Like a-ſceptre graſp'd-in ſleep, 
Dews, exhal'd from morning glades, 


Melting ſnows, and gliding ſhades. 
Paſs the world, and what's behind > 


Virtue's gold, oy fire refin'd ; 
From an univerſe deprav'd, 
From the wreck of nature ſav” d: 


Like the life-ſupporting grain, 


Fruit of patience and of pain, 


On the ſwain's autumnal day, 


 Winnow'd from the chatf away. 


Little trembler, fear no more, 
Thou haft plenteous crops in ſtore; 


Sced, by genial forrows ſown, 


More than all thy ſcorners own. 


What tho' hoſtile earth deſpiſe, 
Heav'n beholds with gentler cyes; 


Heav'n thy friendleſs ſteps ſhall guide, 
Cheer thy hours, and guard thy fide. 


When the fatal trump ſhall found, 
When th' immortals pour around, 
Heav'n ſhall thy return atteſt, 
Hail'd by mynads of the bleſt. 

Little native of the ſkies, 

Lovely penitent, ariſe; 
Calm thy boſom, clear thy brow, 
Virtue is thy ſiſter now. 


More delightful are my woes 
Than the rapture Pleaſure knows: 


© Boox l. 
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Richer far the weeds I bring, My name is Vanity: I ſway re 7 
Than the robes that grace a king. <3 The utmoſt iſlands of the ſea | | 1 
eee e Within my court all honour dene, | 
Crowns of endleſs triumph wait; ack wY s 1 | Ker" * op xs | NERD 
On my Cares a period bleſt ; | oe IN naow with latent gifts and graces, 8 
0 i a > And model fools for paſts and places. 
n my toils eternal reſt. | As Vas: 4 . 
„ | s Vanity appoints at pleaſure, . 
Come, with Virtue at thy ſide; ' | The world receives its weight and meaſure; 
Come, be ev ry bar defied, 8 | Hence all the grand concerns of life; | 
Till we gain our native more: Joys, cares, plagues, paſſions, peace, and ſtrife. | 
Siſter, come, and turn no more. Reflect how far my power prevails, 1 N 
© > > dpntnaadaops 2 ee N in rhe * fails, 
| 1 8 nd, ev'ry breach of ſenſe repairing, 
8 $ 96. Love and Vanity. Am r ſtill where 2 - ſparing. 
THE breezy morning breath'd"perfame, But chief in all their arts and airs,., _. 
The wak'ning flow'rs unveil'd their bloom, | Their playing, painting, pouts, and pray rs, 
Up witk the ſun, from ſhort repoſe, Their various habits and complex1ons, 
Gay health and luſty labour roſe; Fits, frolics, foibles, and perfections, 
The milkmaid carol d at her pail, _ Their robing, curling, and adorning, 7 
And ſhepherds whiſtled o'er the dale: From noon to night, from night to morning; 
When Love, who led a rural life, | From ſix to fixty, ſick or found, | 
Remote from buſtle, ſtate, and ſtrife, I rule the female world around. ., - 
Forth from his thatch - voof d cottage ſtray d, Hold there a moment, Cupid cried, 
And ſtroll'd along the dewy glade. 5 Nor boaſt dominion quite ſo wide. 
A nymph, who lightly tripp'd it by, Was there no province to invade, . a 
To quick attention turn d his eye. But that by Love and Meekneſs ſway d? 
He mark'd the geſture of the Fair, All other empire I reſig gn 
Her ſelf-ſufficient grace and air, But be the ſphere of beauty mine. 
Her ſteps, that mincing meant to pleaſe, For in the downy- lawn of reſt, 
Her ſtudied negligence and caſe; I | That opens on a woman's breaſt, _ 
And curious to enquire what meant 4 Attended by my peaceful train, n, —. 
This thing of prettineſs and paint, I chooſe to live, and chooſe to reign... 
Approaching ſpoke. and bow'd obſervant ; Far- ſighted Faith I bring along, 
| The Lady, edel Sir, your ſervant. And Truth, above an army ſtrong; 
Such beauty in ſo rude a place! And Chaſticy, of icy mould. 
Fair one, you do the country grace; Within the burning tropics cold; 
At court no doubt the public care; i And Low lineſs, to whole mild brow 
But Love has ſmall acquaintance there. The pow'r and pride of nations bow; 
Ves, Sir, replied the flutt' ring dame, I And Modeſty, with downcaft eye, 
This form confeſſes whence it came; That lends the morn her virgin dye; 
But dear variety, you know, | | And Innocence, array'd in light "kg | 
4 Can make us pride and pomp forego. And Honour, as a tow'r upright ; wk 
| i 
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With ſweetly winning graces, more 
Than poets ever dream d of yore, 
In unaffected conduct free, ka 
All ſmiling ſiſters, three times three; 
And roſy Peace, the cherub bleft, 
That nightly fings us all to reſt. 

Hence, from the bud of nature's prime, 

From the firſt ſtep of infant time, 
Woman, the world's appointed light, 
Has ikirted ev'ry ſhade with white; 
Has ſtood for imitation high, 

To ev'ry heart and ev'ry eye; ' 
From ancient deeds of Lit Tenown, 

Has brought her bright memorials down. 
To time affix'd perpetual youth, 
And form'd each tale of love and truth. 

D Upon a new Promethean plan, 

She moulds the eſſence of a man; 
Tempers his maſs, his genius fires, 

And, as a better ſoul, inſpires, 

The rude ſhe ſoftens, warms the cold, 
Exalts the meek, and checks the bold; 
Calls Sloth from his ſupine repoſe ; © 
Within the coward's boſom glows ; 

Of pride unplumes the lofty creſt, 

- Bids bafhful merit ſtand confeſt, 
And, like coarſe metal from the mines, 
Collects, irradiates, and refines. 

The gentle ſcience ſhe imparts, 

All manners ſmooths, informs our hearrs ; 
From her ſweet influence are felt 
Paſſions that pleaſe, and thoughts that melt; 
To ſtormy rage ſhe bids controul, IS 
And ſinks ſerenely on the ſoul ; 
Softens Deucalion's flinty race, 
And tunes the warring world to peace. 
Thus arm'd to all that's light and vain, 
And freed from thy fantaſtic chain, | 
She fills the ſphere by Heav'n affign'd, 
And, rul'd by me, oer-rules mankind. 
. He ſpoke. The nymph impatient ſtood, 
And, laughing, thus her ſpeech renew'd: 
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THE TOETICAL EPITOME, 


| 


| You'll ſhoot your next opinion ſurer. _ 


| A—ſomething that no man can tell. 


| But keep your counſel, and attend. 


And ev'ry woman is the ſame; 


So, Sir, a woman's conſtitution, 


The world's enigma, finds ſolution ; © 


Book I. a 

And pray, Sir, may I be ſo bold 4 

To hope your pretty tale is told; | 

And next demand, without a cavil, 

What new Utopia do you travel? : 
Upon my word, theſe high-flown fancies 

Shew depth of learning—in romances. b 

| Why, what unfaſhion'd ſtuff you tell us a 

Of buckram dames, and tiptoe fellows ! a 


Go, child; and when you Te grown maturer, 


O ſuch a pretty knack at painting ! | 
And all for ſoft'ning, and for fainting ! D 
Gueſs now, who can, a ſingle feature 1 
Thro' the whole piece of female nature, F 
Then mark! my looſer hand may fit A 
The lines, too coarſe for Love to hit. 

'Tis ſaid that woman, prone to changing, T 


Thro' all the rounds of folly ranging, T 
On life's uncertain ocean riding, 1. 
No reaſon, rule, nor rudder guiding, 9. 
Is like the comet's wand'ring light, H 
Eccentric, ominous, and bright; H 
Tracklefs, and ſhifting as the wind; 0 
A ſea, whoſe fathom none can find; T 
A moon, till changing and revolving ;. A 
A riddle, paſt all human ſolving; W 
A bliſs, a plague, a heav'n, a hell; Sh 


Now learn a ſecret from a friend, 


Tho! in their tempers thought ſo diſtant, 
Nor with their ſex nor ſelves conſiſtent, | 
Tis but the diff rence of a name, 


For as the world, however varied, 
And through unnumber'd changes carried, 
Of elemental modes and forms, 4 Coy 
Clouds, meteors, colours, calms, and ſtorms, 
Tho' in a thouſand ſuits array'd, 

[s of one ſubje& matter made; 


2 po 


Book 1, 


And let her form be what you will, _ 
am the ſubject eſſence ſtill. - | 
With the firſt ſpark of female ſenſe, 

The ſpeck of being, I commence; _ 

Within the womb make freſh advances, 

And dictate future qualms and fancies ; . 

Thence in the growing form expand, 

With childhood travel hand. in hand, 

And give a taſte for all their joys 

In gewgaws, rattles, pomp, and noiſe. 
And now, familiar and unaw'd, 

] ſend the flutt'ring ſoul abroad. 

Prais'd for her ſhape, her air, her mien, 

The little goddeſs, and the queen, 

Takes at her infant ſhrine oblation, 

And drinks ſweet draughts of adulation. 
Now blooming, tall, erect, and fair, 

To dreſs becomes her darling care : 

The realms of beauty then I bound ; 

[ ſwell the hoop's enchanted round, 

Shrink in the waiſt's deſcending ſize, 

Heav'd in the ſnowy bofom, riſe, 

High on the flowing lappet ſail, 

Or curl'd in treſſes kiſs the gale : 

Then to her glaſs I lead the fair, 

And ſhew the lovely idol there; 

Where, ſtruck as by divine emotion, 

She bows with moſt fincere devotion, _ 

nd, numb'ring ev'ry beauty o'er, 

In ſecret bids the world adore. 

Then all for parking and parading, 

oquetting, dancing, maſquerading 


5 


For woman's ſenſe of right and wrong 
Is rul'd by the almighty throng ; 

ptill turns, to each meander tame, 

ind ſwims the ſtraw of ev'ry ſtream, 
er ſoul intrinſic worth rejects, 
\compliſh'd only in defects 
puch excellence is her ambition, 

= her wiſeſt acquiſition / | 


_ 
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For balls, plays, courts, and crowds what paſſion 
nd churches, ſometimes—if the faſhion ; 


| I gather fuel to my fire; 


And e'en from pity and diſdain 
She Il cull ſome reaſon to be vain, 


The wealth and wants of female nature, 
And e'en from vice, which you d admire, 


And on the very baſe of ſhame 


Erect my monument of fame. 


| Let me another truth attempt, 
Of which your godſhip has not dreamt. 
Thoſe ſhining virtues which you muſter, 
Whence think you they derive their luſtre ? 
From native honour and devotion ? 
O yes, a mighty likely notion ! 
\ Truſt me, from titled dames to ſpinners, _ 
Tis I make faints, whoe'er make ſinners; 
Tis I inſtruct them to withdraw, 
And hold preſumptuous man in awe ; 
For female worth, as I mfpire, * 
In juſt degrees ſtill mounts the higher; 
And virtue, ſo extremely nice, 
- Demands long toil and mighty price, 
Like Samſon's pillars, fix'd elate, 
I bear the iex's tott'ring ſtate; 
Sap theſe, and in a moment's ſpace 
Down ſinks the fabric to its baſe. 
Alike from titles and from toys 
I ſpring the fount of female joys; 
In ev'ry widow, wife, and mils, 
| The ſole artificer of bliſs ; | 
From them each-topic I explore, 
I cleave the ſand of ev'ry ſhore ; 
To them uniting Indies fail, , 
Sabza breathes her fartheſt gale : 
For them the bullion I refine, _ 
Dig ſenſe and virtue from the mine, 
And from the bowels of invention 
Spin out the various arts you mention. 
Nor bliſs alone my powers beſtow,.. 
They hold the. fov'reign balm of woe; 
Beyond the ſtoic's boaſted, art 


| I ſooth the heayings of the. Rea; hat £ 


Thus, Sir, from ev'ry form and feature, | 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


To pain give ſplendour and relief, 
And gild the pallid face of grief. 
Alike the palace and the plain 
Admit the glories of my reign ! 
'Thro' ev'ry age; in ev'ry nation, 
Taſte, talents, tempers, ſtate, and ſtation, 
Whate'er a woman ſays, I fay; - 
Whate'er a woman ſpends, I pay; 
Alike I fill and empty bags, 
Flutter in fiery and rags; 33 
With light coquettes thro” folly range; 
And with the-prude diſdain to change. 
And now you *d think, twixt you and I, 
That things were ripe for a reply— 
But ſoft, and, while I'm in the mood, 
* Kindly permit me to conclude, © | 
Their utmoſt mazes to unravel, ER 
And touch tlie fartheſt ſtep they travel. 
When ev'ry pleaſure's run aground, 


* And folly tir d thro' many a round, 


The nymph, conceiving diſcontent hence, 
May ripen to an hour's repentance, 
And vapours, ſhed in pious moiſture, 
Diſmiſs her to a church or cloiſter ; 
Then on I lead her with dęvotion, 
Conſpicuous in her dreſs and motion, 
Inſpire the heav'nly-breathing air, 
Roll up the lucid eye in pray r, 
HSioften the voice, and in the face 

- Look melting harmony and grace, 
Uhus far extends my friendly pow'r, 
Nor quits her in her lateſt hour; 
The couch of decent pain J fpread, 
In form recline her languid head; 
Her thoughts I methodiſe in death, 
And part not with her parting breath; 
Then do I ſet in order bright 15 
A length of fun'ral pomp to ſight, 
be glitt'ring tapers and attire, 

The plumes that whiten o'er her bier; 
And laft preſenting to her eye | 
Angelic — high, l 
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And form the heav'n the hopes hereafter, 


For one, we l never quarrel, man; 


] Since ev'ry fair, by ſuch permiſſion, 


And, kindling at her malice, burn'd: 
Jof heav'nly nymphs, rever'd of old; 
And Portia's love, approv'd by fire: 
Nor laurel'd Daphne paſs'd unnoted, 


| Demurs to all, and none allows; 


16 5 And thus the Goddeſs turn' the tables. 


A Goddeſs whom our gfandames knew, 
] Ot aſpect grave, and ſober gait, 
| Majeſtic, awful, and ſedat, 


* \ 


To ſcenes of painted bliſs I waft her, 


In truth, rejoin'd Love's gentle God, 
You 've gone a tedious length of road, 
And ſtrange, in all the toilſome way, 
No houſe of kind refreſhment lay ; 
No nymph, whole virtues might have tempted 
To hold her from her ſex exempted. 5 
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Take her, and kcep her, if you can; 
And pleas'd, I yield to your petition, 


Will hold herſelf the one ſelected; 
And ſo my ſyſtem ſtands protected. 
O, deaf to virtue, deaf to glory, 
To truths divinely vouch'd in ſtory! 
The Godhead in his zeal return'd, 


Then ſweetly rais'd his voice, and told 
Hypſipyle, who ſav'd her fire, 
Alike Penelope was quoted, 


Nor Laodamia's fatal garter, 

Nor fam'd Lucretia, honour's martyr, 
Alceſte's voluntary ſteel, 

And Catherine, ſmiling on the wheel. 
But who can hope to plant conviction 
Where cavil grows on contradiction ? - 
Some ſhe evades or diſavows, 


A kind of ancient thing call'd fables ! 


Now both in argument grew high, 
And choler flaſſd from either eye; 
Nor wonder each refus'd to yield 
The conqueſt of ſo fair a field. 

When happily arriv'd in view 


Book I. 


As heav'n's autumnal eve ſerene, 

When not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſcene; 

Once Prudence call'd, a matron fam'd, 

And in old Rome Cornelia nam'd. 

Quick, at a venture, both agree 

To leave their ſtrife to her decree. CE 
And now by each the facts were ſtated, 

In form and manner as related. 

The caſe was ſhort; they crav'd opinion, 

Which held 'o'er females chief dominion > 

When thus the Goddeſs, anſw'ring mild, 

Firt ſhook her | rm; head, and ſmil'd: 
Alas, how willing to comply, 

Yet how unfit a judge am I 

In times of golden date, tis true, 

Har d the fick le ſex with you; 

But from their preſence long precluded, 

Or held as one whoſe form mtruded; 

Full fifty annual ſuns can tell, 

Prudenge has bid the ſex farewell. 
In this dilemma yhat to do, | 

Or who to think of, neither knew; 

For both, ſtill bias'd in opinion, 

And arrogant of ſole dominion, 

Were forc'd to hold the caſe compounded, 

Or leave the quarrel where they found it. 
When in the nick, a rural fair, 

Of incxperienc'd gait and air, 


Nor ſeen the world beyond a wake, 

With cambric coif and kerchief clean, 

Tripp'd lightly by them o'er the green. 
Now, now ! cried Love's triumphant Child, 

And at approaching conqueſt fmil'd, 

If 2 will once be guided, 

Our diff rence ſoon may be decided; 

Behold yon wench : a fit occaſion 

To try your force of gay perſuaſion. 

0 you, while I retire aloof, 1 

0, put thoſe boaſted pow'rs to proof; 

ind if your preyalence of art | 

ds my yet unerring dart, 


* 
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Who ne'er had croſs'd the neighb'ring lake, 
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I give the fav'rite conteſt o'er, 


And ne'er will boaſt my empire more. 


At once, ſo ſaid, and fo conſented; 


And well our Goddeſs ſeem'd contented, 
Nor pauſing made a moment's ſtand, _ 
But tripp'd, and took the girl in Fand.' 


Meanwhile, the Godhead, unalarm'd, 
As one to each occaſion arm'd, _ 
Forth from his quiver cull d a dart, 
That erſt had wounded many a heart; 
Then bending, drew it to the head; 
The bow-ſtring twang'd, the arrow fled, 
And, to her ſecret ſoul addreſt, 
Transfix'd the whiteneſs of her breaſt. 

But here the Dame, whoſe guardian care 
Had to a moment watch'd the fair, 

At once her pocket mirror drew, 
And held the wonder full in view. 
As quickly rang'd in order bright, 
A thouſand beauties ruſh to fight, 


. A world of charms, till now unknown, 


A world reveal'd to her alone; 
Enraptur'd ſtands the love-ſick mand, 


{ Suſpended oer the darling ſhade, 
Here only fixes to admire, - 


And centres ev'ry fond defire. 


1 


$ 97. The Youth and the Philoſopher. 
7 W. WHITEHEAD. 


| A GRECIAN youth, of talents rare, 


Whom Plato's philoſophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 1 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boaſt his matchleſs {kill 
To curb the ſteed, and guide the wheel; 
And as he paſs d the gazing throng _ 


| With graceful eaſe, and ſmack d the thong, 


The idiot wonder they expreſs'd 

Was praiſe and tranſport to his breaſt.” . 
At length, quite vain, he needs would ſhew 

His maſter what his art could do, 5 | 
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And bade his flaves the chariot lead 
To Academus ſacred ſhade. * | 
The trembling grove confeſs'd its fright, 
The wood-nymphs ſtarted at the fight; 
The Muſes dropp'd the learned lyre, 
And to their inmoſt ſhades retire. 
Howe'er, the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the ſage, and tnounts the car; 
The laſh reſounds, the courſers ſpring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring; 
And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes 
And ſhouts, purſue him as he flics. 

. Triumphant to the goal return'd, 
With nobler thirſt his boſom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain , 
The ſelf-ſame track he marks again; 
Purſues with care the nice defign, 

Nor ever deviates from the line. 


Amazement ſeiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd; 
Ev'n bearded ſages hail'd the boy, 


And all but Plato gaz d with joy. 


For he, deep-judging ſage, beheld. 
With pain the triumphs of the field: 
And, when the chariotcer drew nigh, 
And, fluſh'd with hope, had caught his eye, 
Alas! unhappy youth, he cried, _ 
Expect no praiſe from me (and figh'd). 
With indignation I ſurvey - 
Such {kill and judgment thrown away. 
The time profuſely ſquander'd there 
On vulgar arts, beneath thy care, 
If well employ d, at leſs expence, 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, ſenſe, 
And rais d thee from a coachman's fate 
To govern men, and guide the ſtate. 


§ 98. The Fire- Side. Cor rox. 5 


D* Chloe, while the buſy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy; and the proud, 
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| Tho' Gngularity and pride 


* 
. 


In Folly's maze advance 5 


Be call'd our choice, we'll ſtep aſide, 
Nor join the giddy dance. | 
From the gay world we Il oft retire 


J To our own family and fire, 


Where love our hours employs; 
No noiſy neighbour enters here; / 


Nor intermeddling ſtranger near, 


Jo ſpoil our heartfelt joys. ' 


If ſolid happineſs we prize, 
Within our breaſt this jewel lies; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to beſtow ; 
From our own ſelves our joys muſt flow, 

And that dear hut—our home. 


Of reſt was Noah's dove bereft, _ 
When with impatient wing ſhe. left 
That ſafe retreat, the ark; 
Giving her vain excurſion o'er, 
The diſappointed'bird once more 
Explor'd the facred bark. 


Tho' fools ſpurn Hymen's gentle Pow rs, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By ſweet experience know, _ 


That marriage, rightly underſtood, 


Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradiſe below. 5 
Our babes ſhall richeſt comforts bring; 
If tutor'd right, they Il prove a ſpring 
Whence pleafures ever riſe: - 
We l form their minds, with ſtudious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 
And trajn them fer the ſkies. 


While they our wiſeſt hours engage, 
They 'll joy our youth, ſupport our age, 
And crown our hoary bairs:  - 
They 'Il grow in virtue ev'ry day; 
And thus our fondeſt loves repay, 


Bock I. 


And recompenſe our care. 


Book I. 


No borrow'd joys, chey re all our oπο n 
Whils to the world we live unknown, 
Or by the world forgot: 
Menarchs ! we envy not your ſtate ; 
We look with pity on the great, 
And bleſs our humbler lot. 


Our portion is not large, indeed 

But then how little do we need! 
For nature's calls are few: 

In this the art of living lies, 25 

To want no more than may ſuffice, 
And make that little do. 5 


We'll therefore reliſh with content 
Whate'er kind Providence has ſent, 
Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For, if our ſtock be very ſmall, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor loſe the preſent hour. 


To be reſign'd when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n; 
Dear Chloe, this is wiſdom's party 
This is thatincenſe of the heart, 
Whoſe fragrance ſmells 30 heav'n. 


e'll aſk no long protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is ſeldom ſweet ; 

But, when our feaſt is o'er, 
rateful from table we'll ariſe, | 
or grudge our ſons with envious eyes 
The relics of our ſtore. 


ts chequer'd paths of joy and woe 
Vit its vain ſcenes without a tear, 


thout a trouble or a fear e 
Aud mingle withithe' dead-. 


l chro the gloomy vale attend, 


Thus, hand in hand; thro' life we'll go; 
With cautious ſteps we'll treads gn 


'hile Conſcience, Ike a faithful friend, 


— 


Or fla 
And 
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1 And cheer our dying breath; 
. | Shall, when all other comforts ceaſe, 


Like a kind angel, whiſper peace 
And ſmooth the bed of death. 


9 99. Pleaſure, Cor rox. 
HEAR, ye fair mothers of our iſle, 
Nor ſcorn your Poer's homely ſty le. 


| What tho” my thoughts be quaint or new, 


I'll warrant that my doctrine's true: 

Or, if my ſentiments be old, 

Remember, truth is ſterling gold. 
You judge it of important weight 

To keep 22 riſing offspring ſtraight; 

For this ſuch anxious moments feel, 

And aſk the friendly aids of ſteel; 

For this import the diſtant cane, 

the monarch of the main. 

all the ſoul be warp'd aſide 

By paſſion, prejudice, and pride? 

Deformity of heart I call 

The worſt deformity of all. 


Vour cares to body are confin'd ; 


Few fear obliquity of mind. 
Why not adorn the better part ? 
This is a nobler theme for art. 
For what is form, or what is face, 


| But the ſoul's index, or its caſe? 


Now take a ſimile at hand, 


Compare the mental ſoil to land. 


Shall fields be till'd with annual care, 


And minds lie fallow ev Iy year? 


O, fince the crop depends on you, 

Give them the culture which is due: 
Hoe ev'ry weed, and dreſs the foil, _ 
So harveſt ſhall repay your toil. 

If human minds reſemble trees 

(As ev'ry moraliſt agrees), 


| 


Prune all the ſtragglers of your vine, 
Then = the purple cluſters ſhine 
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The gard'ner knows, that fruitful life 
Demands his ſalutary knife: 

For ev'ry wild luxuriant ſhoot 
Or robs the bloom, or ſtarves the fruit. 
A fatiriſt®, in Roman times, 


Aſſerts it for a ſacred truth, 8 
That pleafures are the bane of youth; 
That ſorrows ſuch purſuits attend, 
Or ſuch purſuits in ſorrows end; 
That all the wild advent'rer gains 
Are perils, penitence, and pains. 
Approve, ye fair, the Roman page, 
And bid your ſons revere the ſage; 
In ſtudy ſpend their midnight oil, 
And firing their nerves by manly toil. 
Thus ſhall they grow, like Temple, wiſe z 
Thus future Leckes and Newtons riſe ; 
Or hardy chiefs to wield the lance, 
And fave us from the chains of France. 
Yes, bid your ſons betimes forego | 
Thoſe treach'rous paths where pleaſures g 
Where the young mind is Folly's ſlave ; 
Where ev'ry virtue finds a grave. 
Let each bright character be nam'd 
For wiſdom, or for valour fam'd:: 
Are the dear youths to ſcience prone, 
Tell how th' immortal Bacon ſhone ! 
Who, leaving meaner joys to kings, 
Soar'd high on contemplation's wings z 
Rang'd the fair fields of nature o'er, 
Where never mortal trod before: 
Bacon! whoſe vaſt, capacious plan 
Beſpoke him angel more than man! 
Does love of martial fame inſpire, 
Cheriſh, ye fair, the gen'rous fire; 
Teach them to ſpurn inglorious reſt, 
And rouſe the hero in their breaſt: 
Paint Creſſy's vanquiſh'd field aneiy, - - 
Their ſouls ſhall Kindle at the view; 


7 
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When Rome, like Britain, groan'd with crimes, 


T Perſius. 


| Reſolv'd to conquer or to fall, 
| When liberty and Britain call. 
Thus ſhall they rule the crimſon plain; 


Gain with their blood, nor grudge the coſt, 
What their degen rate fires have loſt, 
The laurel thus ſhall grace their brow, 
As Churchill's once, or Warren's now. 
| One ſummer's evening, as I ſtray d 
| Along the filent moon-light glade, 
With theſe reflections in my breaſt, 
Beneath an oak I ſunk to reſt ; 
A gentle ſlumber intervenes, _ 
And fancy dreſs'd inſtructive ſcenes, 
:| Methought a ſpacious road I ſpied, 
And ſtately trees adorn'd its fide; 
| Frequented by a giddy crowd 
Of thooghtlels mortals, vain and loud; _ 
Who tripp'd with jocund heel along, 
| And bade me join their ſmiling throng. 
I ſtraight obey*d—perſuafion hung 


grow; | Like honey on the ſpeaker's tongue: 


A cloudleſs fun improv'd the day, 

4 And pinks and roſes ſtrew'd our way. 
Now as our journey we purſue, 

A beauteous fabric roſe to viewz - 

A ſtately dome, and ſweetly grac'd 

With ev'ry ornament of taſte. _ 

This ſtructure was a female's claim, 

And Pleaſure was the monarch's name. 

The hall we enter'd uncontroll'd, 

And ſaw the queen enthron'd on gold: 

Arabian ſweets perfum'd the ground, 


* 


A flowing veſt adorn'd the fair, PTY 
And flow'ry chaplets,avreath'd her hair. 


A thouſand ſoft infidious ſmilesz _ 


And form d the dimple in her check; 


* FI 
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| Or hur] their thunders thto* the main 


And laughing Cupids flutter'd round; 


Fraud taught the queen a thouſand wiles, 
5 * f E 2:10 
Love taught het liſping tongue wo ſpeaks: 
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The lily and: the damaſk roſe ; 
The tincture of her face compoſe 
Nor did the god of wit diſdain” 
To mingle with the ſhining train. 
Her vot'ries flock from various parts, 
And chiefly youth refign'd their hearts; 
The old in ſparing numbers preſs d; 
But awkward devotees at beſt, = 
Now let us range at large, we cried, 
Thro' all the garden's boaſted pride.“ 
Here jaſmines ſpread the filver flow'r, 
To deck the wall or weave the bow'r ; 
The woodbines mix in am'rous play, 
And breathe their fragrant lives away. 
Here rifing een. form a ſhade; 5 
here roſes bluſh, and ſcent the glade; 
The orange, with a vernal fac, 
ears ev Ty rich autumnal grace; 
ile the young bloſſoms here unfold; 
here ſhines the fruit like pendent gold. 
Citrons their balmy ſweets exhale, . 
Ind triumph in the diſtant gale. 
Now fountains, murm'ring to the ſong, 
doll their tranſlucent ſtreams along; 
hro' all the aromatic groves 
be faithful turtles coo their loves; 
The lark, aſcending, pours his notes, 
nd linnets well ther rapt'rous throats. 
Pleaſure, imperial fair! how gay 
[iy empire, and how wide thy ſway! 
ichanting queen, how ſoft thy reign ! 
ow man, fond man! implores thy chain! 
thine each meretricious art 
tat weakens and corrupts the heart: 
he childiſh toys and wanton page, 
Vaich fink and proſtitute the ſtage 1; 
te maſquerade, that juſt offence 
virtue, and reproach to ſenſe 
he midnight dance; the, mantling bowl, 
nd all that diffipute the ſoul; 
li that to ruin mam combine, 
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®, ſpecious harlot, all ace thing 1! !?! 


Abets his enemy's deſigns. 


AND MORAL, 
I. Whence ſprung th. accurſed luſt of play,” 


Which beggars thouſands in a day ? 
Speak, ſorc'reſs, ſpeak (for thou canſt tell), 


| Who call'd the treach'rous card from hell? 
Now man profanes his reas'ning ee 
; hours; 


Profanes ſweet friendſhip's ſacre 
Abandon'd to inglorious ends, 


| And faithleſs to himſelf and friends; 


A dupe to ev'ry artful knave, 
To ev'ry abject wiſh a ſlave: 
But who againſt himſelf combines, 


When rapine meditates a blow, 


He ſhares the guilt who aids the foe. 


Is man a thief who ſteals my pelf— 
How great his theft who robs himſelf 


Ils man who gulls his friend a cheat 


How beinous, then, is ſelf-deceit! 
Is murder juſtly deem'd a crime— 


How black his guilt who murders time! 
| | Should cuſtom plead, as cuſtom will, 


Grand precedents to palliate ill; 
Shall modes and forms avail with me, 


When reaſon diſavows the plea ? 


Who games, is felon of his wealth, 
His time, his liberty, his health: 
Virtue forſakes his ſordid mind, 
And Honour ſcorns to ſtay behind. . 
From man when theſe bright cherubs part, 
Ah, what 's the poor deſerted heart! 


| A favage wild that ſhocks the fight, 


Or chaos, and unpervious night ! 

Each gen'rous principle deſtroy'd, 

And dzmons crowd the frightful yoid 
Shall Siam's elephant ſupply 

The baneful defolating die! 

' Againſt the honeſt ſylvan's will, 

You taught his iv'ry. tuſk to kill. 

Heav'n, fond its favqurs to diſpenſe, 

Gave him that weapen for defence: 
hat weapon, for his guard defign'd, 


1 


| You render'd fatal to mankind. - - 
| E 2 | 


14 


You gave the venom to his tooth. 
Bluſh, tyrant, bluſh ! for, oh! tts true, 
That no fell ſerpent bites like you. 
The gueſis were order'd to depart; 
Reluctance ſat on ev'ry heart: 
A porter ſhew'd a diff rent door, 
Not the fair portal known before. yt 
The gates, methought, were open'd wide 
The crowds deſcended in a tide: | 
But oh! ye heav'ns, what vaſt ſurpriſe 
Struck the advent'rers' frighted eyes! 
A barren heath before us lay, 
And gath ring clouds obſcur'd the day; 
The da kneſs roſe in ſmoky ſpires; 
The lightnings flaſh'd their livid fires : 
Loud peals of thunder rent the air, 


9 > 


Five ruthleſs tyrants ſway'd the plain, 
And triumph'd o'er the mangled ſlain. 
He: e ſat Diſtaſte, with fickly mien, 
And more than half devour'd with ſpleen; 
There ſtood Remorſe, with thought oppreſt, 
And vipers feeding on his breaſt ; | 
Then Want, dejected, pale, and thin, 
With bones juſt Rarting thro” his ſkin ; 

A ' arg fiend !—and' cloſe behind, 
Diſeaſe his aching head reclin d! 

His everlaſting thirſt confeſs d 

The fires which rag'd within his breaft : 
Death clos'd the train ! the hideous form 
Smil'd, unrelenting, in the ſtorm; 


- 


When ſtraight a doleful ſhriek was heard; 
'T *'woke—the viſion diſappear'd. _ 
Let not the unexperienc'd boy 

Dy that pleaſures will deſtroy; 
Or ſay that dreams are vain and wild, 
Like fairy tales, to pleaſe a child. 
Important hints the wiſe may reap 

From ſallies of the ſoul in ſſeep; 


The moral merits your eſteemm. 
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He plann'd no deatlhi for thoughtleſs youth; 


While vengeance chill'd our hearts with fear. 


3 


mA 


Ione general ſang! To Him, ye vocal ales, 
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| $ 100. A Hymn on the Seaſons. Thousox. 
THESE, as they change, Almighty Father, theſe 


| Shoots full perfection thro”. the ſwelling year: 


In Winter awful Thou! with clouds and ftorms 


| Majcftic darkneſs! On the whirlwind's wing 


| Decp<felt, in theſe appear! a ſimple train, 


Boar 


| Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderneſs and love. 
Wide fluſh the fields; the ſoftening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round ; the foreſt ſmiles; 
And every ſenſe and every heart is joy. 

Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy ſun 


And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks, 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 


Thy bounty ſhines in Autumn unconfin'd, | 
And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that lives, 


Around Thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 


Riding ſublime, Thou bidſt the world adore, 
And humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt, 
My ſterious round! what ſkill, what force divine, 


Yet fo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unpercetv'd, ſo ſoftening into ſhade; | 
And all fo forming an harmonious whole, 
Thatz as they ſtill ſucceed, they raviſh ſtill. 
But wand'ring oft, with rude unconſcious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty han 
Thar, ever buſy, wheels the filent ſpheres; - | 
Works in the ſecret deep; ſhoots ſteaming thence 
The fair profuſion that o erſpreads the ſpring, 
Flings from the fun direct the flaming day; 
Feeds ev'ry creature; hurls the tempeſt forth, 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life. 
Nature, attend! join, every living foul 


Beneath the ſpacious temple of the \ky, _ | 


In adoration join; and ardent raiſe 


Breatb 
3 


— 


By brooks and groves, in hollow - whiſp ring gales. 
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Breathe ſoft; whoſe ſpirit in your freſhnets breathes. 
Oh talk of him in ſolitary glooms, + wv} 
Where Oer the rock the ſcarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown ſhade with a religious awe! 
And ye, whoſe bolder note-is heard afar, 
Who ſhake th aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to heav'n 
Th impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom you rage. 
His praiſe, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 
And let me catch it as I muſe along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound; 
ye ſofter floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale; and thou majeſtic main, 
A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, 
Lund his ſtupendous praiſe, whoſe greater voice 
or bids you roar, or bids your roaring fall. 


SACRED AND MORAL... ! 


At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! in ſwarming cities vaſt, 
| Aſſembled men to the deep organ join 
The long-reſounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At ſolemn pauſes, thro the ſwelling batc ; 
And, as each mingling flame increaſes each, 

In one united ardor riſe to heav- sn. 
Or if you rather chooſe the rural ſhade, 

And find a fane in ev'ry facred grove 


| 
| 
| 


There let the ſhepherd's lute, the virgin's lay, 
The r ſeraph, and the poet's lore, 


Still ſing the God of Seaſons as they roll. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the bloſſom blows, the Summer ray 

Ruſſets the plain, inſpiring Autumn gleams, 


o roll your incenſe, herbs, and fruits, and flow'rs, Or Winter riſes in the bleakening eaſt, — 


In mingled clouds to Him, whoſe ſun exalts, 
WI Whoſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pencil 
[ „ DRUMMER. 44 Mrs oÞ: bp $382 
Ye foreſts, bend, ye harveſts, wave, to Him; 
Breathe your ſtill ſong into the reaper's heart, 
Az home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heav'n, as earth aſleep 
Unconſcious:lies, effuſe your mildeſt beams, 
Ye conſtellations, while your angels ſtrike, 
Amid the ſpangled ſky, the filver lyre. 
Great ſource of day! bleſt image here below 
of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, | 
From world to world, the vital ocean rod, | 
On nature write with ev ry beam his praite. 
The thunder rolls: be huſh d the proſtrate wN Ad, 
While cloud to cloud returns the ſolemn hymn. 
Bleat out afreſh, ye hills; ye moſſy rocks, 
Retain the ſound: the broad reſponſive low, 
Ye valleys, raiſe; for the Great Shepherd reigns; 
And his znſuffering kingdom yet will come. 
Le woodlands, all awake: a boundleſs ſong 
Burſt from the groves; and when the reſtleſs day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world aſleep, 
dweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm 


Te chief for whom the whole creation ſmiles; 


& 


The liſtening ſhades, and teach the night his praiſe. 


{ 


| | Be, my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 


And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. | 
Should fate command me to the fartheſt verge 
Of the green earth, to diſtant barbarous climes, - 
Rivers unknown to ſong ; where firſt the ſun , 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 


| Flames on th'Atlantic iſles, tis nought to me: | 


Since God, is ever preſent, ever felt, 
In the void waſte as in the city full; i= 
And where He vital ſpreads, there muſt be joy. 
When ev'n at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there with new powers, 
Will rifing wonders fing!! I cannot go | 
Where univerſal love not ſmiles around, : 
| Suſtaining all yon orbs, and all their ſuns: 
From ſeeming evil ſtill educing good, 
And Setter thence again, and 6erter ſtill, 

In infinite progreſſion.— But I loſe | 


| Myſelf in Him, in light ineffable! 


Came then, exprethve ſilence, muſe his praiſe. 
8 101. Know Thyſelf. Ax BUrnxor. 
WHAT am I? how produc'd ? and for what 
end ? e 


W drew I being? to what period tend > 
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Am I th'.abandon'd orphan of blind chance, 
Dropp d by wild atoms in diſorder d dance? 

om an endleſs chain of cauſes wrought, 
And of unthinking ſubſtance, born with enn 


By motion which began without a cauſe, 


Supremely wiſe, without defign or laws? 

Am I but what I ſeemy mere fleſh and blood? 
A branching channel, with a mazy flood > 
The purple ftream that thro*, my veſſels glides, 
Dyll-and unconſcious flows, like; common tides; 
The pipes thro which the circling juices ſtray, 
Are not that thinking I, no more than they: 
This frame compacted with tranſcendent ſkill, 
Of moving joints obedient to my will, 


4 | Nurs'd from the fruitful glebe, like yonder tree, 


Waxes and waſtes; I call it mine, not me. | 
Ney matter till che mould ring maſs ſuſtains; 


| The manſon chang'd, the tenant ſtill remains, 


And from the fleeting ſtream, repair d by food, 

Diſtinct, as is the ſwimmer from the flood. 
What am I then? ſure of a noble birth; 

By parents right, I own as mother, Earth; 

But claim ſuperior lineage by my fire, 

Who warm'd th' unthin ei 

Eſſence divine, with lifeleſs clay allay'd, 

By double nature, double inſtinct ſway'd ; 

With lock erect, I dart my longing eye, 

Seem wing d to parti and gain my native ſæy; 

I ftrive to mount, but ſtrive, alas ! in vain, 

Tied to this globe with magic chain. 

Now with ſwift thought I range from pole to pole, 

View worlds around their flaming centres roll: 

What ſteady powers their endleſs motions guide 

Throꝰ the ſame trackleſs paths of boundleſs void! 

I trace the blazing comet's fiery tail, 

And weigh the whirling planets in a ſeale; 

Theſe godlike thoughts while eager Mars} WY 

Some glitt ring trifle offer'd to my view, 


[fire ; : 


| | A gnat, an inſect of the meaneſt kind, 


Eraſe the new born image from my mind | 
| Some dere. to want, craving, ay Fama 


ng clod with heav'nly 
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| 


| 


' 


This ſaid, expan 


To endleſs nothing, 


There fix th 
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Calls off from heav'nly truth this reas ning me, 
And tells me I'm a brute as much as he. 
If, on ſublimer wings of love and praiſe, 

My ſoul above the ſtarry vault T raiſe, 
Lur'd by ſome vain conceit, or ſhameful luſt, 
I flag, drop, and flutter in the duſt. 

| The tow'ring lark thus, from her lofty ſtrain, 
Stoops to an emmet, or a barley grain. 
By adverſe guſts of jarring inftin&ts toſt, 

[ rove:to one, now to the other coaſt ;: 

To bliſs unknown my lofty foul aſpires, 

My lot unequal to my vaſſ deſires. 

As mongſt the hinds a child of royal birth 
Finds his high pedigree by conſcious — 
So man, amongſt his fellow brutes expos 

Sees he;'s a king; ; but 'tis a king N 
Pity. him, beaſts ! you, by no law confin d, 
Are harr d from devious paths by being blind; 
Whilſt man, thro op ning views of various ways 
Confounded, > by che aid of knowledge ftrays; 


Too weak to „yet chooſing ſtill in haſte, Wit 
| One moment gives the pleaſure and diſtaſte ; 
 Bilk'd by paſt minutes, while the preſent cloy, Wor 


The flatt'ring future ſtil] muſt give the joy: 
Not happy, but amus'd upon the | 
And (like you) thaughtleſs of his laſt abode, 
Whether next ſun his being ſhall reſtrain 
„ happineſs, or pain, | 
N e K. münkin g thoughitleſs crew 
(Bewilder'd each) "gre diff r rent paths purſue; 
Of them I aſk the way. The firſt replies, 
Thou art a god; and ſends me to the ſkies: 
Down on the turf, the next, two two - legg d beaſt, 
lot, thy bliſs, and endleſs reſt: 
Between theſe wide extremes the length is ſuch, 
I find I know too little or too much. 
Almighty Pow'r, by whoſe moſt wiſe command, 
Helpleſs, forlorn, uncertain here I ſtand; 
« Take this faint glimm' ring of thyſelf away, 
Or break into my ſoul with perfect day 
ded lay the ſacred text, 


6 The balm, the light, the guide of ſouls . 
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Thus the benighted traveller that ſtrays. 
Thro! doubtful 2 enjoys the morning rays: 


The nightly miſt and thick deſcending de w, 
parting, unfold the fields and vaulted blue. 

0 Truch divine! enhghten'd by thy ray, 

I grope and gueſs no more, but fee my way; 
Thou clear dſt the ſecret of my high 8 
And told ſt me what thoſe myſtic tokens meant; 
Marks of my birth, which I had worn in vain, 
Too hard for worldly ſages to explain. 

Zeno's were vain, vain Epicurus' ſchemes, 


(Their ſyſtems falſe, deluſive were their dreams; | 


(Unſkill'd my twofold nature to divide, 
(Onenurs'd my pleaſure, and one nurs'd my pride; 
(Thoſe jarring truths which human art beguile, 
Thy ſacred: page thus bids me reconcile.” - 
foring of God, no-leſs: thy pedigree,  [ be, 
What thou once wert, art now, and ſtil] may 
Thy God alone can tell, alone decree;  -- 
Faultleſs thou dropp ſi from his unerrin Kill, 
With the bare pow r to fin, ſince free of will: 
et charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love; 
For who has pow'r to walk has power to rove: 
ho acts by force impell'd can nought deſerve; 
And wiſdom ſhort of infinite may ſwerve. 
Borne on thy new-imp'd, wings, thou took ſt thy 
Left thy Creator and the realms of licht; Cälight, 
Diſdain'd his — Os to fulfil, 
Ind thought to a god by doing Meas: 
ho' by foul guile — heav'nly form defac'd, 

In nature chang'd, from happy — chas d, 
hou ſtill — ſome — of heav'nly fire, 
oo faint to mount, yet reſtleſs to aſpire 

Ingel enough to ſeek thy bliſs again, 

nd brute enough to make thy ſearch in vain. 
ke creatures now withdraw their kindly uſe ; 
dome fly thee, ſame torment, and ſome ſeduce; 
Repaſt 11]-ſuited-to ſuch diff rent gueſts,  - 

For what thy ſenſe deſires, thy ſoul diſtaſtes; 8 

hy luſt, thy curioſity, thy pride, 
N or deſery' ME or baulk 4, or greed, 151 
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Of ſoften'd radiance from her de 
The ſhadows ſpread: apace; while meeken'd eve 


{ 


"I" 


And ſhuts the gates of day. 
When Contemplation, from her-ſunleſs 2 | 


| - 


S 


In what thou want'ſt, and what thou haſt poſ- 
In vain thou hop'ſt for bliſs on this poor clod ; 


Return and ſeek thy Father and thy God: 
| Yet think pot to regain thy native ſky, 


Borne on the wings of vain philoſophy : 
Myſterious paſſage ! hid from human 2 
Soaring you ll fink, and ſinking you will riſe: 


Ne * meekneſs what you loſt by f 


A Summer Ay 5 Meditavion. 
rs: BARBAULD,' 


One fun aer day, by night ten thouſand ſhine. 
Your. 


| FT" paſt! ! the fultry tyrant of the ſouth 


F 102. 


ful hours | 
Move ſilent on; the ſkies no more ropel. . 


The dazzled ſight, bur, with mild maiden. "tae 


Of temper'd light, invite the cheriſh'd eye 
Dian's bright creſcent, like a filver bow 


: New 3 in heaven, lifts high its beamy horvs, 
0 3 


Impatient for the night, and ſeems to puſm 
Her brother down the ſæy. Fair Venus ſhines 
Ev'n in the eye of day: with ſweeteſt beam 
Propitious ſhines, and ſhakes a trembling flood - 


Her cheek yrt warm with bluſhes, ſlow retires 
Thro' the Heſperian gardens of the weſt, 


The cool damp grotto, or the lonely d 
She mus'd away the gaudy.hours of noon, 


And fed on thoughts unripen d by the fun, 
Moves forward; and with radiant finger points 


To yon blue concave Iron. 4 Ay breath divine, 


{ L 


A Where, 
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F Rage on, and make thee equally unbleſt [ſefs'd, 


Let humble thoughts thy wary footſteps guide: 


Has ſpent his ſhort-liv'd rage: more grate- 


To wander o'er their ſphere; where hung aloft a 


locks. J 


Tis now the hour | 


Of unpierc'd woods, 'where wrapt in IS ſhade 


EE * 6 . he, * CY. 
5 
: 8 
. 
2 


One boundlefs blaze z ten thouſand — 


Where, one by one, the liring eyes of heav'n 
Where, quick kindling o'er the face of æther 


fires, 
And dancing luftres, 8 m unſtead y eye, | 
Reſtleſs and dazzled, wanders unconfin d 
Oer all this field of glories : ſpacious field, 
And worthy of the Maſter : he, whoſe . 
Wich hieroglyphics elder than the Nile, 
Inſcrib d the myſtic tablet, hung on high 
To public gaze, and ſaid, Adore, O man, 
The finger of thy God! From what pure wells 
Of — light, what ſoft o erflowing urn, 
Are all — lamps ſo kid? theſe friendly lamps, 
For ever ſtreaming o'er the azure deep 
To point our path, and light us to our home. 
How ſoft they flide alon os lucid ſſ 1 1 
And, filent as the foot robe time, fulfil 
Their deſtin d courſes : Nature's ſelf is huſh'd,_ 4 
And but a ſcatter d leaf, which ruſtles through 
The thick-wove foliage, not a ſound is heard 
To break the midnight air, tho'-the rais'd ear, 
Intenſely liſt ning, drinks in ev'ry breath. + 
How deep the ſilence, yet how loud the praiſe ! ; 
But are filent all? or is there not 
A-nongee's_ ev'ry far that talks with man, 
And wooes him to be wiſe > nor wooes in vain. 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 
And wiſdom mounts her zenith with the ſtars. 
At this ſtill hour the ſelf-colle&ed ſoul - 
Turns inward, and bcholds a firanger there 
Of high deſcent, and more than mortal rank; 
An embryo God; a ſpark of fire divine, 
Which muſt burn on for ages, when the ſun 
(Fair tranſtory creature 2 a day) 
Has clos d his golden eye, and, wrapt in ſhades, 

s his wonted journey thro' the eaſt. —- 
Ye citadels of light, and ſears of Gods 
Perhaps my future home, from whence the ſoul, 
Revolving periods paſt, may oft look e = 
With recollected tenderneſs, on all 
The various buſy ſcenes ſhe left belaw, - 


l 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| Invoke thy dread pe 
Have the broad . of the morn | beheld thee? 


As on ſome fond and doting tale that ſooth d 


Her infant hours O be it jawful no 
To tread the hallow'd'circle-of your courts, 
And with mute wonder and delighted awe . 

{ Approach your burning confines. 
On fancy's wild and roving wing I fail — 
From the 
And the pale Moon, her duteous 
From folitary Mars; from the vaſt uw - 


Seiz d. in 


1 + ard 
attendant; 


Of Jupiter, whoſe huge gigantic bulk. 


Dances in æther like the lighteſt leaf; 


To the dim verge, the ſuburbs of the . 
Where cheerleſs Saturn, midſt his wat'ry moons, 
Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 
Sits like an exil'd monarch : fearleſs thence 


II launch into the trackleſs deeps of ſpace, 


Where, burning round, ten thouſand funs r, 
Of elder — aſk no leave to 2 7 
Of our terreſtrial ſtar, nor borrow light 
From the proud regent of our ſcanty day; 
Sons of the morning, firſt- born of creation, 


And only leſs than Him who marks their track, 
And guides their fiery wheels. Here muſt I ſtop, 
Or is there aught beyond? What hand unſeen 
Impels me onward thro' the glowing ade 08 


Of habitable nature, far remote, 
To the dread confines of eternal night, 
Lo ſolitudes of vaſt unpeopled ſpace; - 

The deſerts of creation, wide and wild; 


| Where embryo ſyſtems and unkindled ſuns 


Sleep in the womb of chaos? Fancy droops, 


. | And Thought, aſtoniſh d, ſtops her bold career. 
But ch thou 3 Mind! whoſe powerful word 


Said, Thus let all 


ngs be, and thus they were, 
Where ſhall I ſeek th 


preſer nce ? * unblam'd 


Or does the beamy ſhoulder of Orion 


] Support thy throne? O look with pity down 
On erring, guilty man; not in thy names 


Of terror clad; not with thoſe thunders m_ * 


| "Ivins Te 
I Its deep- laid projects and its ſtrange events, 
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That conſcious Sinaĩ felt, when fear appall'd | 
The ſcatter d rribes : thou haſt a gentler voice, 
That whiſpers comfort to the fwelling heart, 
Abath'd, yet longing to behold her Maker. 
But now my foul, unus d to ſtretch her pow'rs 
In 1 daring, drops her weary wing, 
And again the known accuſtom d ſpot; 
Dreſt up with ſun, and ſhade, and lawns, and 
A manſion fair and ſpacious for its gueſt, | ſtreams, 
And full replete with wonders. Let me here, 
Content and grateful, wait th' appointed time, 
And ripen for the ſkies : the hour will come 
When all theſe ſplendours burſting on my fight 
| Shall ſtand unveil'd, and to my raviſh'd ſenſe 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown ! 


m ad 


dat. —_— 


8 103. The Hermit. PARNELL. 
FAR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryftal well: 
Remote from man, with God he paſs d his days, 
Prayer all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 
A life fo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, > 
| Scem'd heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey !.— 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect & 
And all the tenour of his foul is loſt. | 
do when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt + 
— — 
wn beng the s, the trees 1 , 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring — glow: 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, he +: 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry fide, 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun; 
Banks, trees, and-ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 
Toclear this doubt, to know the world by fight, 
To find if books or ſwains-report it right -- 
by ſwains alone the world he knew, 


Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm 


It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 


Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps 


HD 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim · ſtaff he bare, 
And fix d the ſcallop in his hat before; 
Then with the fun a riſing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. . 
The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, - 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs + 
But when the ſouthern fun had warm'd rhe day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a crofling way 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 
And ſoft in ful ringlets wav'd his hair: 
Then near approaching,“ Father, hail !” he cried; 
And © Hail, my ſon!” the rev rend fire replied. 
Words follow'd words, from queſtion anfiver * 
flow'd, : rf 


And talk of various kit Geceiy'd ther b 


= 
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Till each with other pleas d, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 


Thus ftands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
| around. 

Now ſunk the ſun; the cloſing hour of day * 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober gray 
Nature in filence bid the world repoſe ” 2 
When near the road a ſtately palace roſe. ¶ paſs, 
There, by the moon, thro" ranks of trees 3 | 
Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 
Still made his houſe the 


the wand ring firapger's. 
. . home; | Wer 7 14.5 


Yet ftill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, - *. 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. _._- 
a= 3 the liveried ſervants wait; 
eir receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with coſtly al e <. 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. 
Then, led torreft, the day's long toil they drown, . 
| of down. 
At length tis morn, and at the dawn of dax 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And thake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call; 


: * 


» - 
= - 
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Whol 
W | © feet came wand Ting o er tlie nightly dew), | 


An banquer'deck'd the id hall: 
| _ 4 quet ſplend 


| | Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, } 
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Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac d, 
Which the kind maſter fore d the gueſts to taſte. 


Then pleas d and thankful, from the porch they 


And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe: 
I Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide 2 


His cup was vaniſh d.; for in fecret guiſe 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt ring prize. 
As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 
Gliſt ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, | 
Diſorder d, ſtops to ſhun the danger near, [fear; 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with 
$5 ſeem'd the fire, when far upon the road 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily'partner ſhew'd. 
He N with ſilence, walk d with trembling 
And much he wiſh'd, but durft not aſk, to part: 
Murm' ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 
. While thus they paſs, the fun his glory ſhrouds; 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds ; 
A ſound in air preſag d approaching rain, 


þ 


THE' POETICAL EPITOME, 
] And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 


And beaſts to covert ſcud acroſs the plain. 


Warn'd by the. ſigns, the wand'ring = retreat | 
Io ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring feat: 4 


Tyuwas built with turrets on a riſing ground, | 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around - 
Its owner's temper, tim'wous and fevere, | 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 


As near the miſer's pony doors they drew, 


Fierce rifing guſts with ſudden fury blew; _ 
The nimble lightning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 


Driv'n by the wind, and batter d by the rain. 
Et length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt 


Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; "2 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, | 
And nature's fervour through their limbs recals : 
Bread of the coarſeſt fort, with meagre wine 
Each hardly granted) ferv'd them both to dine; | 


- 


% 


© CT'was then bis threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) : | 


A ready warning bid them part in peace. 


In one fo rich, a life ſo poor and rudez 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cried) 


But what new marks of wonder ſoon take place 
In every ſettling feature of his face, : 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 


But now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 


The ſun emerging * an azure ſky ; 

A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 

And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day: 

The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 

And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While 
. wrought e ann 

With all the travail of uncertain thought ; 

His partner's acts without their cauſe appear: 

Twas there a vice, and feem'd a madneſs here; 

Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 

Loft and confounded with the various ſhows. 

Now-night's dim ſhades again involve the ſky; 


| Again the wand'rers want a place to lie; 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 


The ſoil improv'd around, the-manſion neat, 
And neither _ low nor idly great ; 
It ſeem'sd to ſpeak its 'maſter*s turn of mind, 
Content, and not far-praiſe, but virtue kind. 
. - Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, andthe maſter greet: 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replics : 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To Him who gives us all, I yield a part; 
From Him you come, for Him accept it here, 
A frank and fober; more than coſtly cheer.” 


He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 


Then talk d of yirtue pill the time of bed hs 
P & * e 
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With: till remark the pond' ring Hermit view'd 


* 


nce they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom 


ty 
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Book I. 2 | 
When the grave houſehold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dappled morn aroſe; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept | 
Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant flept, * 
And writh'd his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return ks black, and paſp'd and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what! his only ſon! ; 
How look d our Hermit when the fact was done! 
Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And. breathe blue fire, could more affault his 
heart. e 8 5 
Confus' d, and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 
He flies, but, trembling, fails to fly with ſpeed: 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads ; a ſervant ſhew'd the way. 
A river croſs'd the path ; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the ſervant trod before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupplied, | 
And deep the waves beneath the bending branches 
W 3 
The . who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 
Approach d the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 
Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch !—Bur ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet ; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet : 
Far rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe through purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 
The.form ethereal burſts upon his ſight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 
Tho loud at firſt the Pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
budden he z'd, and wiſt not what to do; _ 


Surpriſe in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, | 
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In ſweet memorial riſe before 4 
A Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region find, 


1 


But filence here the beauteous angel TY 


(The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke 5 12 


Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
ore the throne: : 


And force an angel down. to calm thy mind ; © 
For this commiſſion d, I forſook the ſky; N 
ceaſe to kneel !—thy fellow-ſervant T. 


Nay, 
Then know me truth of government divine, 


And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine, 
The Maker jultſy claims that world he made, 

In this the right of Providence is laid; FIN 

Its ſacred majeſty through all depends 

On uſing ſecond means to work his ends; 


| 'Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on'high,  _ 


'Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 


And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. _ 
| What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſur- 


. 5 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond' ring 
ä eyes? J%%%ͤß7?é30ë(b (ol rnrs vn IG 
Yer, taught by theſe, confeſs th Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt. 


Whoſe life was too luxurious to be- good; 
Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, - 


And ſtill he welcomes, but with lefs of coſt, 


The mean ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 


| Ne'er mov'd in pity to the wand'ring poor, 


| With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 


Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 


And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſouul. 


Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And, loofe from droſs, the ſilver runs below. + 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 


Aud in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 


* ad , 
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But now the child half wean'd his heart from God 
. 
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The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 


And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 


My ering foul from virtue's path has ſtray'd; 
N | | 
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Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
900 meaſur d back his ſteps to earth ene 
To what exceſſes had his dotage ru! 
But God, to ſave tie father, took the ſon. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go; 
And twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, bumbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 
But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 
Had that falſe ſervant 17% in ſafety bac! 
This night his treaſur d heaps he meant to ſteal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail! 

Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and fin no more. 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew; 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when, to mount on high, 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky: _ 
The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; 

The prophet gaz d, and wiſh'd to follow too. 
The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun: 
Tra as in beav'n, on carth thy will be done: 
Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 
And paſs'd a life of piety and peace. 


& 104, A Night Piece. Miſs CARTER. 
W HILE night in ſolemn ſhade inveſts the pole, 
And calm reflection ſooths the penſive ſoul; 
While reaſon undiſturb'd aſſerts her ſway, 
And life's dectirful colours fade away; LE 
To thee, All-coniciqus Preſepce ! devote 
This peaceful interval of ſober thought: 
Here all my better faculties confine; 
And be this hour of ſacred filence thine ! 
If, by the day's illuſive ſcenes miſled, 


Soar'd by example, or by paſſion warm'd, _ 
Some faiſe delight my giddy ſenſe has charm d; 
My calmer thoughts the wretched choice reprove, 
And my beſt hopes are centred in thy love. 
Depriv d of this, can life one joy afford? 


THE POETICAL EPITONE, 


— 


Book I. 


But ah ! how oft my lawleſs paſſions rove, 
And break thoſe awful precepts I approve ! 
Purſue the fatal impulſe I abhbor, - 


And violate the virtue I adore ! | 
Oft, when thy better Spirit's guardian care 
. | Warn'd my fond ſoub to ſhun the tempting ſnare, 


My ſtubborn will his gentle aid repreſs'd, 


| And check'd the rifing goodneſs in my breaſt : 


Mad with vain hopes, or urg'd by falſe defires, 
Still'd his ſoft voice, and.quench'd his ſacred fires, 
With grief oppreſt, and proſtrate in the duſt, 
Shouldſt thou condemn, I own thy ſentence juſt, 
But, oh, thy ſofter titles let me claim, 

And plead my cauſe by Mercy's gentle name, 
Mercy! that wipes the penitential tear, 
And diſſipates the horrors of deſpair; 

From righteous juſtice ſteals the vengeful hour, 
Softens the dreadful attribute of pow'r, 
Diſarms the wrath of an offended God, 

And ſeals my pardon in a Saviour's blood ! 

| All-powerful Grace, exert thy gentle ſway, 
And teach my rebel paſſions to obey ; 

Left lurking F ous with inſidious art, 
Regain my volatile inconſtant heart! 


| Shall every high reſol ve Devotion frames 


Be only lifeleſs ſounds and ſpecious names ? 
©, rather, while thy hopes and fears controul, 
In this ſtill hour, each motion of my ſoul, 
Secure its ſafety by a fudden doom, 
And be the ſoft retreat of ſleep my tomb! 
Calm let me flumber in that dark repoſe, 
Till the laſt morn its orient beam diſcloſe : 
Then, when the great archangel's potent ſound 
Shall echo thro' creation's ample rgund, 
Wak'd from the fleep of death, with joy ſurvey 
The op ning ſplendors of eternal day! 
2 on 


F 8 105. The Roſe. ; WATTS. FE 
He fair is the roſe ! what a beautiful flow'r! 

| The glory of April and May! 

But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour; 


In utmoſt boaſt @ vain unmeaning word. 1 


And they wither and die ina day, i 


Boox I. 


Yet the roſe has one powerful virtue to boaſt; 
Above all the flow'rs of the field [ [loſt, 

When its leaves are all dead, and fine colours are 
Still how ſweet a perfume will it yield! 


& frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 83% 
Tho' they bloom and look gay like the roſe : 


But all our fond care to preſerve them is vain; - 


Time kills them as faſt as he goes. 


Then I "Il not be proud of my youth or my beauty, | 


Since both of them wither and fade; 
But gain a good name by well doing my duty; 
This will ſcent like a roſe when-I WAA. ; 


— 


— 


—— 


yE works of God, on him alone, 
In earth his footſtool, heav'n his throne, - 
Be all your praiſe beſtow'd: 18 
Whoſe hand the beauteous fabric made, 
Whoſe eye the finiſh'd work ſurvey'd, 
And ſaw that all was good. 


Te angels, that with loud acclaim. . 
Admiring, view'd the new-born frame, 
And hail'd th' Eternal King, 
Again proclaim your Maker's praiſe ; 

Again your thankful voices raiſe, 


And touch the tune ful ſtring. | 


| 106. The Benedicite paraphraſed. MERRICK. | 


- 


Praiſe him, ye bleſt, æthereal plains, 

Where, in full majeſty, he deigns 
To fix his awful throne :- 

Ye waters that above him roll, 

From orb to orb, from pole to pole, 
O make his praiſes known ! 


le thrones, dominions, virtues, pow'rs, 

ſon ye your joyful ſongs with ours; 
With us your voices raiſe: | 

From age to age extend the lay, 

To heav'n's Eternal Monarch pay 
Hymns of eternal praiſe, 5 


* 


'F 


SACRED AND MORAL! | 
Celeſtial orb | whoſe-pow'rful ray 


Praiſe him, whoſe courts effulgent ſhine. 


He borrows from a brighter dun 


0 Drops fatneſs on the pregnant earth, 


ve winds, that oft tempeſtuous ſweep 
| The ruffled ſurface of the deep, 


. ² cr 


Opes the. glad eyelids of the day, 
| Whole influence all things-owng © 


With light as far excelling thine, - 
As thine the paler moon. 


Ye glitt'ring planets of the ſky, 

Whoſe lamps tlie abſent ſun ſupply, * (4 
With him the ſong purſue; eee 

And let himielf ſubmiſſive own, © 


The light he lends to you. 


Ye ſhow'rs and dews, whoſe moiſture ſhed - 
Calis into life the op'ning ſeed, - 
To him your praiſes yield, 
Whoſe influence. wakes the genial birth, _ . 


'/ 


And crowns the laughing field. 


With us confeſs your God. 
See thro' the heav'ns the King of kings, 
Upborne on your expanded. wings, ; 
Comes flying all abroad. 


Ye floods of fire, wherc'er ye flow, _- FS mm 
With juſt ſubmiſſion humbly bow . = 
To his ſuperior pow'r, | | 
Who ſtops the tempeſt on its way, 
Or bics the flaming deluge ſtray, 
And gives it ſtrength to roar. 


Ye ſummer's heat and winter's cold, 
By turns in long ſucceſſion roll'd, 
The drooping world to cheer, 


{ Praiſe him who gave the ſun and moon 


To lead the various ſeaſons on, 
And guide the circling year. 7 


Ye froſts, that bind the wat'ry plain, 


1 


Ye ſilent ſhow'rs of fleecy rain, 


Purſue ' 
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Purſue the heav'nly theme 


Praiſe him who ſheds the driven * tis 
Forbids the harden d waves to flow, poet” 


And ſteps the rapid ſtream. 


Ye days and nights, that ſwiftly borne, 5 5 ; 
From morn. to eve, from i eve.to . ROE 


Alternate glide away, 
Praiſe him, w 
Abſent, adds + horror to the night, 


But preſent, gives the day. "oy oh bk 
Light, from whoſe rays all beauty ſprings; 


Darkneſs, whoſe wide-expanded . | 
Involve the duſky globe; 


Praiſe him, who, when the heav” ns he ſpread, 3 
Darkneſs his thick | 


vilion made, 
And light his regal robe. 


Praiſe him, To lightnings, as ye fly 


Wing'd with his vengeance thro' the ky, ; 
And red with ach divine; * 
Praiſe him, ye elouds, that wand ring ſtray, 
Or, fix d by him, in cloſe array | 
Surround his awful ſhrine, - 
Exalt, O earth ! thy Heav'nly King, 


Who bids the plants, that form the ſpring, - 
With annual verdure bloom; - - 


"Whoſe frequent drops of kindly rain 


Prolific ſwell the rip'ning grain 
And bleſs thy Fs womb. 


Ye mountains, that ambitious riſe, „ 
And heave your ſummits to the | 
Revere his. awful nod; 65 
Think how yqu once affri ghted fled - 
When Jordan ſought his fountain-head, 
And own'd th approaching God. 


Ye trees, that fill. the rural ſcene; _ 

Ye flow'rs,. , that o'er th” enamell'd ren. | 
In native beauty reign ; 

O praiſe the Ruler of the ſkies, 

Whoſe hand the genial ſap ſup lies 

And * * 3 Pla 
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- J. 


Ye eurer ſprings, ye gentle rills, 

That were 25 ks ave the hills, 8 5 
Or fill the humble vale; 

Praiſe him, at whoſe almighty nod 

The rugged rock diſſolving flow d, 

| And form'd. a ſpringing well. 


. 
5 
25 L CC." -- 
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San 4 d : 
haſe never-varying. light, 7 Al Prat him, ye floods, and ſeas profound, 


| Whoſe waves rhe ſpacious earth ſurround, ' 
And roll from ſhore to:ſhore ; 
Aw'd by his voice, ye ſeas, ſubſide; 


o Ye floods, within your channels glide, 


And tremble and adore. . 


7 ve whales, chat ſtir the boiling teep; 

Or in its dark receſſes ſleep, 

Remote from human eye, 

| Praiſe him by whom ye all are fed; 

I Praiſe him, without whoſe heav ly: 4 
| Ye languiſh, faint, and die. 


Ve birds, exalt your Maker s name; 
Begin, and with th' important theme 

| Your artleſs lays improve 

Wake with your ſongs the riſing day, 


Let muſic found on ev'ry ſpray, 


And fill the vocal grove. 


Praiſe him, ye beaſts; that nightly roam 
Amid the ſolitary gloom, -_ 
Th' expected prey to ſeize ; 
Ve ſlaves of the laborious plough, 
| Your ſtubborn necks ſubmiſſive bow, - 
| And bend your wearied knees. 


wn, Ye ſons of men, His praiſe diſplay, 
Who ſtamp' d his i nage on your hs. . 


And gave it pow r to move; 
Ye that in Judah's confines dwell, 
From age to age ſueceſſive tell 
The wonders of his love. 


Let Levi's tribe the lay pivlong, 
| Till * liſten to the . 1 


Boox . SACRED 


And bend attentive don 920 42 ate 
Let wonder ſeize the-heav'nly an 
pleas d while they hear a mortal firain 

So ſweet, ſo like their own. 


And you your thankful voices Join, 

That oft at Salem's facred ſhrine 
Before his altars kneel; 85 

Where thron'd in majeſty he dwells, 

And from the myſtic cloud reveals 
The dictates of his will. 


Te ſpirits of the juſt and good, 
That, eager for the bleſt : "0 
To heav'nly manſions ſoar ; 
0 let your ſongs his praiſe diſplay, 
Till heayw'n itſelf ſhall melt away, 
And time ſhall be no more 


Praiſe him, ye meek and humble train, 
Ye ſaints, whom his decrees ordain 
The boundleſs bliſs to ſhare ;* 
O praiſe him, till ye take your me 
To regions of eternal day, i 
And reign for ever there, 


Let us, who now imp ive ſtand, 

Aw'd by the tyrant's ſtern command, 
Amid the fiery blaze 

While thus we triumph in eee 

Riſe, and our Maker's love proclaim, 

In hymns of endleſs praiſe. 1 l. 


"op 107, The Ignorance. of Man.” | Mannie. 


BEHOLD yon new-born infant, griey'd 
With hunger, thirſt, and pain; ä 
That aſks to have the wants reliev d 
It knows not to complain. 


Aloud the ſpeechleſs ſuppliant eries,.. 


And utters, as it can, 


The woes that in its boſom riſe, 
And ſpeaks | its nature — man. 


AND MORAL. | 
* That infant, whoſe advancing hour 


Abbe 
5 Thy hand alone ſuppl F 


INingled with its kindred * 15 ö 


5 


Unknowing whence I feel di 


| Author of Good, to thee L turn: | 


Since at length my 


j Own the healing of thy ä 


Life's various ſorrows: : ; 
(Sad proof of fin's tranſmiſſive ber 
That infant, Lord, am J. 


A 8 yet my thoughts oe” 
Though long in years mature . ** 


- 


And where, or what, its cure. 


Thy ever wakeful eye 


O . fear within 3 dwell, 
ove m guide; 


Thar love ſhal 3 oves ae; 
That fear, all fears beide. 

And O!] by error's force dur zues, 
Since oft my ſtubborn will 

Prepoſt'rous fhuns the latent good, 


And graſps the ſpecious „„ 


Not to my wiſh, but to my want, 
Do thou thy gifts appljß :- 
 Unaſk'd, what good thou knoweſt grant; 
What ill, tho aſk d, deny. 


$ 108. ' The Nunc Dimittis. - MERRICK. 2 
_ enough—the- hour is come : f 
Now within the ſilent toinb 

Let this mortal frame decay, 


Since thy mercies, oft of od 
By thy choſen ſeers foretold, 
Faithful now and ſted faſt prove, 
God of truth, and God of love!. 
agec own 
Sees the day ſpring from on * 
Son of righteouſneſs, to thee, 
Lo! the nations bow the knee : 
And the realms of diſtant kings 


| © Thoſe 


1 2 + _ 
. 


> — 
. 


With his dark and dreary _ N 
Lift their eyes, and from — 1165 

Hail the light of Jacob $ ſtar; 

Waiting till the promis d ray 

Turn their darkfleſs into day. 

See the beams, intenſely thed, 

Shine o'er Sion's favour'd bead! I 
Never may they hence remove, 
God of truth, and God of love”: e 
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P. LAC'D on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's op'ning ſcene ſurvey'ds 

J view'd its ills of various kind, 8 DP 

Afflicted and afraid. 1 En] 

But chief my fear the dangers movd, 

That virtue's path incloſe: d 

My heart the wiſe purſuit approw d; uy Ras 

ut O, what toils oppole ! FR 5 - 


For ſee, ah ſee ! while yet her ways 
With doubtful ſtep I tread, 

A hoſtile world its terrors * 

Its ſnares deluſive ſpread. 


O how ſhall I, with heart prepar 'd, 
Thoſe terrors learn to meet? 

How from the thouſand ſnares to _ 
My unexperienc'd feet! 


As thus I mus'd, oppreſſive ſleep 
Soft o er my : temples drew 

Oblivion's veil.—The wat' ry deep, 

An object ſtrange and new, 


Before me roſe: on the wide ſhore 

Obſervant as I ſtood, | 
The gath'ring ſtorms around me roar, 
And heave the boiling flood. 


Near and more near the billows riſe; 35 
Een now my ſteps they lave; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approach d in ev 2 wave. 


1 


* ——— — — —_ 
— a ; 


: Thoſe whom death ind overſpread _ 7871 


'$ 109. The Trials f — nen. 5 


/ hs — — IL mY > ED. 


| 


| 


THE PORTICAL eee 
What hope, or whither to retreat, 


| © Know, when he bade the deep appear 


I © Thus far, nor farther, rage; and here 


fc Thy thoughts with vain. 1 5 roll 7 


|< Let faith ſuppreſs cach rifng fear, 


Book I. MR 


Each nerve at once unſtrung, 
Chill fear had fetter'd faſt my = 1 
And chain'd my ſpeechleſs ow | 


I feel my heart within me die; 
When ſudden to mine ear 
A voice deſcending from on high, 

Reprov'd my erring fear: 


What tho' the ſwelling ſurge thou fe 
© Impaticnt to devour; _- 

Reſt, mortal, reſt on God's decree, 
8 And thankful own his pow'r. 


« Thus far, th' Almighty faid, 


Let thy proud waves be ſtay's.” 


IL heard ; and lo! at once controul'd, 
The waves, in wild retreat, 

Back on themſelves reluctant roll's, 
And murmuring left my feet. 


Deeps to aſſembling deeps, i in vain, 
Once more the ſignal gave: 
The ſhores the ruſhing weight ſuſtain, 

And check th' uſurping wave. 


Convinc'd, in Nature's volume wiſe, 
The imag'd truth I read; 

And ſudden from my waking eyes ? 
Th' inſtructive viſion fled. 


Then why thus heavy, O my ſoul! 
Say why, diſtruſtful ſtill, 


« O'er ſcenes of furure ill» 


Each anxious doubt exclude;  - 
c 2x Maker's will has plac'd thee here; 2 
Maker wiſe and good ! | 
© He te 


ev'ry trial knows 


| | ; 6.200 pl reſtraint to give; f 


Boox I. SACRED. AND MORALE. 89 


Attentive to behold os woes, i iy; 1671 In ſolemn pomp aſcend: ; 
And faithful to relie e. J tell how trifling now . | 
The train of idle hopes and fears, 


Then why thus heavy, O my foul # . varying life attend! 


« Say why, diſtruſtful ſtill, . 
Thy thoughts with yain ee rol! [e faithleſs idols of our ſenſe, 
Oer ſcenes of future n | Here own how vain vour fond pretence, - 


i Ve empty names of joy! !?! b 1 
Tho griefs unnumber d throng. thee round, | Your tranſient forms like ſhadows OY 


« Still in thy God confide, Frail offspring of the magic-glaſs, - 
Whoſe finger marks the ſeas their bound, | Before the mental eve. 
And eurhs the bene ne I The dazzling colours, falſely bright, 
— —— a A the gin vulgar licht 
5 110. Oce-t0-Melancbolyr--Canren. | With fuperhciabfimers 


'Thro' reaſon's clearer optics view'd, 


OME, Melancholy | ſilent pow'r, How ftript of all its pomp, how — 8 


Companion of my lonel Than 5 IRS 4 

To ſober thought. PA 70 ." 5 PW | | Appears the painted cheat! N 
Thou ſweetly ſad ideal gueſt, te Can wild ambition's tyrant pow OO * 
n all thy ſoothing, charms confelt ; | Or ill-got wealth's ſuperfluous ſto rec 

Indulge my penſive mind, The dread of death controul? . 


Can pleaſure's more bewitching charms 


o longer wildly hurried through 0 
endes of mirth that ebb and flow {OY parting foul? 0 


In folly's noiſ ſtream, | |; 
from the uh on retire, - = | | Religion ! ere the hand Re 
[0 court the objects that inſpire ; { Shall make Reflection plead too late, | 
Tay philoſophic dream. FE My erring ſepſes teach, 
Amidf the flat ring hopes of youth, 2 
hro' yon dark grove of mourhfu] ye * To meditate the ſolemn truth ow 5 
"ih ſolitary ſteps, I muſe, | - Theſe awful relics preach” g. 


By thy direction led: 1 4 


Ire, cold to pleaſure's tempting forms Thy penetrating beams diſperſe 
onſociate with my ſiſter GE 12 SU | The De an er err eng fears 5 
Aud male wien the den | | Tis thine the trembling b to warm | 
e midnight horrors! awful gloom. 1 And ſoften to an angel form . 
e ſilent regions of the tomb, 9 The pale terrific king. 5 


ae i E e e los'd, vl | When ſank by guilt in fad deſpair, | 
1 J Weary ey $203 I Repentance breathes her humbie pray r. 
nd er ry ſorrow lie repos'd N 


| 4" buck And owns thy threat'nings juſt; $37 { 

In death's refs cſhing ſhade, £ I Thy voice the ſnudd'ring ſuppliant , | 
e pale inhabitants of night, > T6 IV mercy calms her torturing 296.7. | 
fore 9 intellectual fight N n Rnd | | Av lifts her from the duſt. 
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90 
Sublim'd by thee, the ſoul aſpires 
r g 
N In nobler views elate; 
Unmorv'd, her deſtin d chan 


ol 


ge ſurveys, 
And, arm'd by faith, intrepid 3 
r 


Tn death's 75 number Hull's to reſt, 

Ueeps, ſmiling ing viſions bleſt, 

Till the laſt morn's fair 'ning ray 
Of active life and bliſs. 


- 
— * * 


$ 212. Written at Midnight, in a Thunder- 
* Storm. Canter. — 
LET coward Guile, with pallid Fear, 
Do ſhelt ring caverns fly, 

And juſtly dread the ven fate 

That thunders through the fxy. 
Protected by that Hand, whole law 

The chreat' ning ftorms obey, 
Intrepid Virtue ſmiles ſecu re 8 3 
In the thick doud's tremendous gloo m. 

The lightning's Jucid glare, SES | 


It views the fame all-gracious Pow 8 i 


Thar breathes the vernal air. 
'Thro? Nature's ever-varyi ſcene, - 
By diff rent ways haul ix; þ | 
The one eternal end of Heav'n 
With like beneficent effect 
Oer flaming zther 7 7 


As when it tunes the linner's voice, 
Or bluſhes in the roſe.0— 
By reaſon taught to ſcorn thoſe fears 
My dear Narciſſa s reft. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Boox 
Thy life may all the tend reſt care 
[Or Providence Sicfndy>nn > 


| And delegated angels round _. 


| Their guardian wings extend! 


} When thro' creation's vaſt 


Tze laſt dread thunders roll, 


Untune the concord of the ſpheres, 


And ſhake the riſing foul; 

{ Unmov'd mayſt thou the final ſtorm 
Of jarring worlds furvey, _ 
That uſhers in the glad ference 

- Of everline 


$ 412. Death. EMILY. 


' 
Wit's ſeaſon'd converſe, and the liberal flow 
| Of unſuſpiciots youth, profuſe of ſoul, 


| Delight nor ever; from the boiſterous ſcene 


riot far, aui Comus wild uproar, - 
Was never knit to wiſdom's frowning lore, 


permit me, ye time-hallow d domes, ye piles 


Of rude , your ſolemn reſt, 


Lonely to wander; no unholy 


That means to break, with ſacrilegious tread, 
The marble flumbers 6f your monumented dead. 


Permit me, with fad muſings, that inſpire 
Unlabour'd numbers apt, your filence drear 

Blameleſs to wake, and with the Orphean lyre, 
Fitly attemper d, ſooth the mercileſs ear 

Of Hades, and ſtern Death, whoſe iron ſway 


All that with oary fin cleave their ſmooth way 
Thro' the green boſom of the ſpawny main, 


| And thoſe that to the ſtreaming æther ſpreac, 
In many a wheeling glide, their feathery ſail 
] And thoſe that creep; and thoſe that ſtatelier trezh 


That roam o'er foreſt, hill, or browly dat; 


oy 


HE feſtive roar of laughter, the warm glow 
Of briſk-eyed joy, and friendſhip's genial bow], 


From Folly's.crowd, whoſe vacant brow ſerene 


Amid your frerted vaults and length'ning aiſles, 


Great Nature owns thro” all her wide domain; 


J. 


— 


a 


* 
. 
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And ye, the young, the giddy, and the gay, 
That ftartle from the 5 
The gurtain d reſt, and with the diſſonant bray 
Of Bacchus, and loud jollity, affright ä 

ſon radiant goddeſs, that now ſhoots among 

heſe many-window'daifles her glimmering beam; 
Know, that or ere its ſtarr' d career along 
Thrice ſhall have roll'd her ſilver-wheeled team, 
ome parent breaſt may heave the anſwering ſigh, 
To the ſlow pauſes of the funeral knoll; _ 

E'en now black Atropos, with ns. eye, 
Rears in the laugh, and revels o'er 

en now in roſy=crowned pleaſure's wreath . | 


row, on the ſtealing wing of time ſhall flee 
ho mouldering in the g 


0 more to melt with beauty's heav n- born ray, 
atch from the 


* 


ld are the fingers that in ſtone-fixt trance E —ihe morrow k 
| | Who Knows how ſoon, in this ſepulchral ſpot, 
ruck language: dimin'd the poet's quick- eyed 


eepful lid of light 


e bowl ; 
folds all- unſuſpected Death. 


wines in ad 


Some few, ſome ſhort-liv'd years, and all is paſt. 
future, bard theſe awful domes may ſee, | 
Muſe o'er the preſent age, as I the laſt; 
i e, yet once like you 
The various maze of life were ſeen to tread; 
h bent their own peculiar to purſue, 
As cuſtom urg d, or wilful nature led; _. 
d with the various crowd's inglorious clay, 
The nobler virtues undiftinguiſh'd lie; 


No more to wet compaſſion's tearful eye, 

t raptures not their own, . 

id feel the thrilling melody of ſweet renown. 

here is the maſter-hand, whoſe ſemblant art 

Chiſel'd the marble into life, or taught £ 

Mm the well-pencil'd portraiture to ſtart - 

The nerve that beat with ſoul, the brow that 
thought ! | 


The mute attention rivetting, to the lyre 


8 


glance, 


—_ 
- 


„ SACRED AND MORAL. 
The victims each of ruthleſs fare muſt fall ; 
Ben * own image, man, high paramount of 


on 
} Shrunk is the ſinew'd energy, that ſtrung TE 
Ft The warrior arm: whe ſleeps the patriot 


Whilom that heav'd impaſſion'd! Where the 


tongue 6 ook l den Burg 
That lanc'd its lightning on the tow'ring creſt 
Of ſceptred inſolence, and overthrew. - [crew ! 
Giant Oppreſſion, leagued with all her earth - born 
Theſe now are paſt; long, long, ye fleeting years, 
Purſue with glory wing'd your fated way, 
Ere from the womb of time unwelcome peers 
The dawn of that inevitable day, [friend 
When wrapt in ſhrouded clay their warmeſt 
The widow'd yirtues ſhall again deplore, 
When o'er his urn in-pious grief ſhall bend 
His Britain, and bewail one patriot more ; 
For ſoon . muſt thou, too ſoon? who ſpreadꝰſt 
Thy: beaming emanations'unconfin'd, | abroad 
Doom d, like ſome better angel ſent of God 
To ſcatter bleſſings over humankind. 


Thou too muſt fall, O Pitt! to ſhine no more, 


And tread theſe dreadful paths a Faulkland trod 
- before... e 
Faſt to the driving winds the markhall'd clouds 
Sweep diſcontinuous o'er th' ethereal plain; 
Another ſtill upon another crowds;_.. _ 
All haft'ning downward to their native main. 
Thus paſſes o'er, thro varied life's career, 
Man's fleeting age; the Seaſons as they fly 
Snatch from us in their courſe, year after year, 
Some ſweet connection, ſome endearing tie. 
The parent, ever-honour'd, ever-dear, —_ 
Claims from the filial breaſt the pious ſigh 5 - 
A brother's urn demands the kindred tear, 


And gentle ſorrows 'guſh from friendſhip's eye. 


| To-day we frolic in the roſy bloom © S [tomb. 


Of jocund youth—the morrow knells us to the 


Shall Heav'n to me the drear abode. aſſign! 


How ſoon tlit paſt irrevocable loet 
Of theſe that reſt beneath me ſhall be mine. 


All in wild raptures flaſhing heav'n's own fire, | 
| | | | | 


Haply, | 


— —— —.— — 
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Haply, when Zephyr to thy native bourn 
Shall waft thee o'er the ſtorm'd Hibernian 


wave, 5 | 
my gentle breaſt, my Taviſtock, ſhall mourn 
I 0 find me ſleeping in the ſenſeleſs grave. 
No more the ſocial Jerture to divide, 
In the ſweet interoourſe of foul and ſoul, 
Blithe, or of graver brow; no more to chide 
The ling'ring years impatient as they roll, 
Till all thy cultuc'd virtues ſhall difplay, _ 
Full Moom h bilghe honours to the gazing 


| 


Tha rude wind ſcatters o'er the billowy main; 
Theſe ," raph at friendſhip's holy ſhrine pre- 


May riſe to graſp their father's knees in vain. 
Soon, ſoon may nod the ſad funerral plume 
Wh ſolemn horror oer thy timeleſs hearſe, 
And I ſurvive to grave upon thy tom 
The mournful tribute of memorial verſe.— 
That leave to Heaven's decifion;—Be it thine, 
Higher than yet a parent's wiſhes flew, 
To ſoar in bright pre-eminence, and ſhine. 
With ſelf-carn'd bonours, eager to purſue 
Where Glory, with her clear unſullied rays, - 
Il-born ſpirit lights to deeds of mightieſt 


| 


The we 
Tas fhe-thy godlike Ruſſell's boſom; ſteel'd 
With confidence untam d, in his laſt breath 
Stern- ſmiling. She, with calm compoſure, held 
The patriot axe of Sidney, edg'd with death. 
Smit with the warmth of her impulſive flame, 
Wolf's gallant virtue flies to worlds afar, 
Emulous to pluek freſh wreaths of well - earn d 


* 
. * c 
411% 


a 
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. 
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3 


ö 


{ 


, Ah; deareft-youth 1theſe vows perhaps unheard | | 


| 


0 


| Of Cortez, with the blood of millions ſtain d) 


| 
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I xe Nereids! and ye nymphs of Camus hoar, I 
Weep, for ye oft have ſeen him on your haunted 
7 od. | | D 
Better to die with glory, than recline - T 
On the ſoft lap of ignominious 15 ; 
Than yawn out the dull droning life ſupine 3 
In monkiſh apathy and gowned caſe. '_ 
Better employ'd in honour's bright career 1 
The leaſt divifion on the dial's round, 3 
Than thrice to compaſs Saturn's live-long year, 
Grown old in ſloth, the burthen of the ground; 
Than tug with ſweating toll the flaviſh oar T 
Of unredeem'd affliction, and ſuſtain 
The fev'rous rage of fierce diſeaſes ſore " 


Unnumber'd, that in e chain 


Hang ever thro' the thick circumfluous air, V; 
All from the drizzly verge of yonder ſtar- gin 
__ *- ſphere. 5 | N 
Thick in the many-beaten road of life 
A thouſand maladies are poſted round, | 
With wretched man to wage eternal ſtrife, Ya 
| Unſeen, like ambuſh'd Indians, till they wound 
There the ſwoln hydrop ſtands, the wat ry rheum J 
The northern ſcurvy, blotch with lep rufen 


ſcales .. 3 5 
And moping ever in the cloiſter'd gloom 
Of learned ſloth, and bookiſh aſthma pale: 
And the ſhunn'd hag unſightly, that (ordain'd 


On Europe's ſons to, wreak the faithleſs {wort 


Ober dog-eyed luſt the tort ring ſcourge ab 


„ e 5 E 
Shakes threat'ning; ſince the while ſhe wing ou 
her flight | 0 


From Amazon's broad wave, and Andes“ ſnow 


| clad height. 1 on $ 
Where the wan daughter of the yellow year, And 
The chatt'ring ague chill, the writhing ſtoneLer 


And he of ghaſtly feature, on whoſe ear [m6 
 Unheeded croaks the death - bird's warn 


| 


M,graſmus 


—— 
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Maraſmus; knotty gout; and the dead life 
Of nerveleſs palſy; there on purpoſe fell 
Dark brooding, whets his interdicted knife 
Grim ſuicide, the damned fiend of hell. 
There too is the ſtunn'd apoplexy pight“, 
The bloated child of gorg d intemp'rance foul; 
self. waſting melancholy, black as night, 
Low'ring, and foaming fierce with hideous 
The dog hydrophoby, and near allied [how]; 
dear d madneſs, with her moon-ſtruck eye-balls 
ſtaring wide. 1 e 
There ſtretch d one huge, beneath the rocky 
mine 7, | ling fires: 
With boiling ſulphur fraught, and moulder- 
He, the dread delegate of wrath divine, 


Vinditive ; thrice he wav'd th' earth-ſhaking 


And thrice he rais'd, and thrice he check'd his 
band. [d'rous roar, 
He firack—the rocking ground, with thun- 
Yawn'd ! Here from ſtreet to ſtreet hurries, and 
there Ss ſamain, 
Now runs, now ſtops, then ſhrieks and ſcours 
during diſtraction: many a palace fair 
With millions ſinks ingulf'd, and pillar'd 
Old Ocean's fartheſt waves confels the ſhock ; 
Even * trembled, conſc 
rock, | 


The meagre famine there, and drunk with blood 
Stern war; and the loath'd monfter whom of 

The limy Naiad of the Memphian flood yore 
Engend'ring, to the'bright-hair'd Phoebus bore, 

Foul peſtilence, that on the wide-ſtretch'd wings 
Of commerce ſpeeds from Cairo's ſwarthy bay 

His weſtering flight, and thro' the fick air flings 
Spotted contagion ; at his heels diſmay _ 

And deſolation urge their fire - wvheel'd yoxe, 

errible ; as Jong of old, when from the height 


— 


5 * 


"SACRED AND MORAL. © 
[ Of Paran came unwreath'd the mightieſt, ſheok 


Ere while that ſtood o'er Taio's hundred ſpires 


Powerful as that the ſon of Amram bore,[ wand, | 
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Earth's firm fixt baſe tottering; thro? the black 
night 4 YH [abroad 
Glanc'd the flaſh'd lightnings : heaven's rent roof 
Thunder'd, and univerſal nature felt its Gd. 
Who on that ſcene of terror, on that hour 
Oft rouſed indignation, ſhall withſtand 
Th Almighty, when he meditares to ſhower 
The burſting vengeance o'er a guilty land! 
Canſt thou, ſecure in reaſon's vaunted pride, 
Tongue-doughty miſcreant, who hut now didſt 
gore | | 
With more than Hebrew rage the innocent fide 
Of agonizing mercy, bleeding fore— -- 
Canſt thou confront, with ſtedfaſt eye unaw'd, _ 
The ſworded judgment ſtalking far and near? 
Well mayſt thou tremble when an injur'd God 
Diſclaims thee—guilt is ever quick of fear 
Loud whirlwinds howl'in zephyr's ſofteſt breath, 
And every glancing meteor glares imagin'd death. 


The good alone are fearleſs ; they alone, 
Firm and collected in their virtue, brave 


| The wreck of worlds, and look unſhrinking down 


[ fane. | 


ious, on his ſtedfaſt | 


N 
' 
ö 
| 


On the dread yawnings of the rav'nous grave: 
Thrice happy, who the blameleſs road along 
Of honeſt praiſe hath reach'd the vale of death! 
Around him, like miniſtrant cherubs, throng 

His better actions, to the parting breath + 
Singing their bleſſed requiems; he the while 

ently repoſing on ſome friendly breaſt, 
Breathes out his beniſons; then, with a ſmile 

Of ſoft complacence, lays him down toreſt, 
Calm as the flumbering infant: from the 
Free and unbounded flies the diſembodied foul.” - 
Whether ſome delegated charge below, 

Some . friend its hovering care may 
eee RÄ 
Whether it heavenward foars agaiy'to'know 


That long- forgotten unõnmry hence it came; 


> * 4 
tbc ad + 


the Earthquake at Liſbon, November t, t7 55. © 


Tonjecture 5 


oa THE 


POETICAL EPITOME, Boox I, 
ConjeCtute ever, „ the misfeatur'd child 55 How on the Father's breaſt he lay, 
Of letter'd arrogance, delights to run The darling of his ſoul, 
Thro' ſpeculatip 49/5 FE IH IGs mazes _ Infinite years before the day 
And ll to end at laſt where it Or heavens began to roll. 8 
Fain would we trace, with reaſon's — clue, And now they ſink the lofty tone, 
_ . The darkſome paths of deſtiny aright; And gentler notes they play, 
In vam; the taſk. were eaſier to purſue IR! And bring th' eternal Godhead down 
The _ wheelings of the iwallow's } To dwell in humble clay. 3 
T. - * 
From mortal ken himſelf th' Almighty ſhrouds, 8 (The God rede * 
Pavilion d in thick night and circumambient His fieſh all pure without a ſtain ; ; 
clouds. | His foul without a fn. PE 
— —_—_— Then how he look d, and how he amil dl | 
=; ? above. W. ; What wondrous things he ſaid! - 
$ x23. Ihe Song, A dhe | Sweet cherubs, ſtay, dwell here a while,; 


EARTH has detain'd me pris ner long, 
* I'm weary now: . 
heart, my my ear, my tongue 

a re — ——— 5 
Tir'd in my thoughts, I ſtretch me down, 

And upwards glance my eyes; 
Upward, my Father, to thy throne, 

And to my native ſkies, 


There the dear Man my Saviour fits, | 
The God how bright he ſhines! - - 
And ſcatters infinite delights 
On all the happy minds. 


with elevated ftrains 
Circle the throne around, | 
And move and charm the gary plains - 
With an immortal found. | 


Jeſus, the Lord, their harps employs ; 
eſus, my love, * ſing: 

Jeſus, the name of both our joys, | 
Sounds fweet from ev'ry firing. 

Of time and ſpace they run, e 25; | 

And oo in 3 — 


Thus, while, with unambitious ſtrife, 


| In the full choir a broken ſtring 


= They ſummon ev'xy- chord; 1 25 


And tell what Jeſus did! 


At his command the blind awake, 

And feel the gladſome rays: 

He bids the dumb attempt to ſpeak ; 
They try their tongues in praiſe. 

He ſhed a thouſand bleflings round 
Where'er he turn'd his eye: - 
He ſpoke, and at the ſov reign. found 
The helliſh legions fly. | 


Th' ethereal minſtrels rove : © 
Through all the labours of his life, 


And wonders of his love, 


Groans with a ſtrange ſurpriſe; 
The reſt in filence mourn their Sing 
That bleeds, and loves, and dies. 
Seraph and ſaint with drooping wipgs 
Ceaſe their harmonious breath: 
No blooming'trees nor bubbling. ſprings. 
While Jeſus fleeps in death. _ 
Then all at once to living ftrains -. 


| And ibew theix rifing Lori. 


Break up the tomb, and burſt his chains, 
Aru 


1 


_Y SACRED 


und the flaming | throngs, 

10 guard him to the he Lies, | 

With loud hoſannas on their rongues, | 
And triumph-in their eyes. . 


In awful ſtate the conqu ring Gd 
Aſcends his ſhining throne, 

While tuneful angels ſound abroad 
The vict'ries he has won. 


Now let me riſe and join their ſong, 
And be an angel too: 

My heart, my hand, my ear, my tongue, 
Here 's joyful work for you ! 


| would begin the muſic here, 
And ſo my ſoul ſhould riſe. 

0h for ſome heav'nly notes, to bear 
My ſpirit to the ſkies! © 


There ye that love my Saviour fit z 
There I would fain have place 
Among your thrones, or at your. 
So I might ſee his face. 


I am confin'd to earth no more, 
But mount in hafte above, 

To bleſs the God that I adore, 
And ſing the Man. I love. 


$ 124. Happy Fraily. Wars. 


8 H mean 
« How vile theſe bodies are! 
Wh was a clod of earth deſign d 


&« Weak cottage where our ſouls reſide 5 
This fleſh a tott' ring wall; 

* With frightful breaches gaping wide, 
“The — bends 40 fall. 2 01 


All round it ſtorms of trouble blow, 
And waves of ſorrow roll; 

Cold waves and winter-ſtorms beat thro”, 

2 N And pain the tenant-ſoul. 


' encloſe a heav*nly ſtar 2 ; r 


| 1 
1 


dwells th' immortal mind 


"VE 


* * . 
r 


E 


| 


AND MORAL. 


| Till ſudden, from the clea 


% Alas! how frail our ſtate! faid b 
And thus went mourning on, 

ving ky, 

A gleam of glory ſhone. 

My ſoul all felt the glory come, 
And breath'd her native air; 


Then ſhe remember'd heav'n her homes | 
And ſhe a pris ner here. | 


Straight ſhe began to change her key, 
And, joyful in 3 8 

She ſang the frailty of her clay 
In pleaſurable ſtrains. | 


% How weak the pris 'n is where I dwell ! 7 
„ Fleſh but a tott' ring wall! 


* The breaches cheerfully foretel wh 


« The houſe muſt ſhortly fall. 


„No more, my friends, ſhall I tabs, 


Though all my heart-ftrings ache: 


1“ Welcome diſeaſe, and ev'ry pain 


„ That makes the cottage ſhake. 


f % Now let the tempeſt blow all round; 


No ſwell the ſurges high, 
And beat this houſe of 


Dione: * 
\« To let the ſtranger fly. | | 


— 


have a manſion built above, 


„ By the Eternal Hand; 
“ And ſhould the earth's old bafis move 
„My heav'nly houſe muſt ſtand, 


« Yes, for 'tis there my Saviour cla 
i (I long to fee the God) ; 

«© And his immortal firength ſuſtains 
The courts that coſt him blood ! 


Hark, from on ok my Saviour calls: 
« ] come, my Lord, my Love!“ 
Devotion breaks the priſon walls, 


| 


And ſpeeds my laſt remove. 
| 4 


* 


—— 


; THE POETICAL EPITOME, Booxt. 
$ 115. The God of Thunder, Warrs. | Tell ev'ry light-wing'd mate that firays 


w . Within its ample round of ray; 
O 1 b ee Su 4 215 God“ [Tell all 3 = ass 
eath his feet, That crown the garden, fields, and woods; 
Who treads the worlds beneath his feet, „Tel all the Gina of _ made 


> tread n 
And ſways the nations with his no Produce, when ſpring propitious leads 


He ſpeaks ; and lo, all nature ſhakes : The new-born year; tell all the drops 
- Heav'n's everlaſting pillars bow; ' hat night, upon their bended tops, 
He rends the clouds with hideous cracks, Sheds in ſoft Glence: to diſplay 0 
And thoots his fiery arrows through. | Th; beauties with the rifing day; 
Well, let the nations ſtart and ff - |] Tell all the ſand the ocean laves, 
At the blue lightning's horrid glare! [Tell all its changes, all its waves; 
Atheiſts and emperors ſhrink and die, I Or tell, with more laborious pains, 
When flame and noiſe torment. the air: oe Mo re er maſs contains; 
e: 1 this aſtoniſhing account 
Let _ md oo . Augmented with the full amount 
_ er IPO So] Of all the drops the clouds have ſhed, 


Yet will we ſing the Thund'rer's praiſe, _. 


And ſend our loud Hoſannas through. ; Where er their wat'ry fleeces ſpread; 


| Thro' all time's long protracted tour 


Celeſtial King, thy blazing pow'r Rp I | From Adam to the preſent hour; 
-  Kindles our hearts to flaming joys; ts | Still ſhort the ſum, nor can it vie 
We ſhout to hear thy thunders roar, | I Wich the more num'rous years that lie 
And echo to our Father's voice. 5 Emboſom'd in Eternity. 41” 
Thus ſhall the God our Saviour come, | Were there a belt that could contain 
And lightnings round our chariot play. In its vaſt orb the earth and main ; 
Ye lightnings, fly to make him room; With figures were it cluſter'd o'er, 
Ye glorious ſtorms, prepare his way. Without one cypher in the ſcore; 
| 5 | And would your lab'ring thought aſſign 
OO OE Ts a... The total of the crowded line Inv 
8 126. On Eternity. Gin Bo ũSs. How ſcant th amount! th' attempt how van. I 
„ IRA [iT 29 I | To reach duration's endleſs chain ! 'Y 
WHAT is eternity? Can aught 1 I For, when as many years are run, ; 
Paint its duration to the thought ?—. I | Unbounded age is but begun! h: 
Tell ev'ry beam the fun emits, 7 Attend, O man, with awe divine ; 7. 
When in ſublimeſt noon he ſits z + | For this eternity is thine! ive 
5 EEE 8 5 8 f ; i SIA. 2911.97 5 5 
5 LL END OF: THE FIRST BOOK. | 
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BOOK SECOND. 


DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, NARRATIVE, AND 
| PATHETIC. 


§ 1. Windſor-Forefe. — 
To the Rt. Hon. George Lord Lanſdown. 
THY foreſts, Windfor ! and thy green retreats, 
At once the Monarch's and the Muſes feats, 
Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 
nlock your ſprings, and open all your thades. 
RARVILLE commands RO) tag aid, O Mules, 
bring !— 
hat Muſe for Granville can refuſe to fang? 
The groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, 


ive in deſcription, and look green in ſong : 

Cheſe; were my breaſt inſpir d with equal flame, 
ike them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 

ere hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
ier earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again; 
lot, chaos-like, together cruſh'd and bruis 'd, 

but, as the varld,. harmoniouſly confus d: 


E \ 
4 | 
* 


Where order in variety we ſee, 

And where, tho' all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day; 
As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 


Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs : 1 5 


There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades: 
Here, in full light the ruſſet plains extend: 


| There, wrapt in clouds, the bluciſh hills aſcend. 


Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 
And midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 


That crown'd with tufted trees and fringing corny 
Like verdant iſles, the fable waſte adorn. 


Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 

And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
Not 
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Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, 
Tho gods afſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, witlr fruits Pomona crown'd; 
Here hluſhing Flora paints th' enamell'd ground; 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand; +» 
Rich Induſtry fits ſmiling on the plains, 
And Peace and Plenty teil, a Stuart reigns. 
Not thus the land appear'drin ages paſt, 
A dreary dcfert, and a gloomy waſte ; 
To ſavage beaſts and favage laws a prey; 
And kings more furious and ſevere than they; 
Who claim'd the ſkies, diſpeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods: 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves 
(For wiſer brutes were backward to be ſlaves). 
What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts obey d, 
And ev'n the elements a tyrant ſway'd ? 
In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain, 
Soft thow'rs diftill'd, and ſuns grew warm 1n 
nz; | 
The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour yields, 
And famiſh'd dies amidft his ripen'd fields. 
What wonder then, a beaſt or ſubject flain 
Were equal crimes in a deſporic reign? | 
Both, doom'd alike, for ſportive tyrants bled ; 
But while the ſubject ſtarv d, the beaſt was fed. 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chaſe began; 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was mann 
Our haughty Norman boaſts that barb'rous name, 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal game. 
The fields are raviſn'd from th' induſtrious ſwains; 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes: 
The levell'd towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er; 
The hollow winds thro” naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd; 
O'er heaps of ruins ſtalk'd the ſtately hind; 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires z 
And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires,” 
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| 


And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 


| Nor ſaw diſpleas d the peaceful cottage riſe, 
Then gath'ring flocks onunknown mountains fed; 


| Secure, they truſt.th* unfaithful field beſet, 


Book 1I 


| Aw'd by his nobles, by his commons curſt, 
| Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannic where he durſt; 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod 
And ſerv'd alike his vaſſals and his Gd. 
Whom-ev'n the Saxon ſpar d, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his ſport remain. 
But fee, the man who ſpacious regions gave 
A waſte for beaſts, himſelf denied a grave 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey: 
Lo! Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the foreſt, like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects' cries, 


O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread; 
The foreſts wonder'd at th' unuſual grain, 
And ſecret tranſport touch'd the conſcious {wain, 
Fair Liberty, Britannia's Goddeſs, rears 
Her cheerful head, and leads the golden years, 
Ye vig rous ſwains! while youth ferments your 
And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, [ blood, 
Now range the hills, the gameful woods beſet, 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. 
When milder autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 
And in the new-ſhorn field the partridge feeds, 
Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds, 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 
Couch'd cloſe he lies, and meditates the prey: 


Till, hov'ring o'er em, ſweeps the ſwelling net, 
Thus (if ſmall things we may with great compar) 
When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, ble, 
Some thoughtleſs town, with eaſe and plenty 
Near and more near the cloſing lines inveſt; 

Sudden they ſeize th' amaz'd, defenceleſs prize; 


See! from 


— 


the brake the whirring phealat 
ſprings, + 


And mounts, exulting, on triumphant wag 4 
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Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Ah! what avail his gloſſy varying dyes, 8 

His purple creſt, and ſcarlet-circled eyes; 

The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with 
old ? | 


Nor yet, when moift Arcturus clouds the ſæy, 
The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. 
To plains with well-breath'd beazles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 

(Bcaſts, urg'd by us, their fellow beaſts purſue, 
And learn of man each other to undo) {| roves, 
With ſlaught'ring guns th' unwearied fowler 
Vhen froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves, 
Vhere doves in flocks the leafleſs trees o'er- 
ſhade, | 
Ind lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. | 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 8 
Straight a ſhort thunder breaks the frozen ſky: 
Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death: 
ft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 


In genial ſpring, beneath the quiv'ring ſhade, 
Vhere cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fi her takes his ſilent ſtand, | 
ntent, his angle trembling in his hand : 

Vith looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
Ind 65 the dancing cork and bending reed. 
dur plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 


4 he bright- eyed perch, with fins of Tyrian dye, 
1 e filver eel, in ſhining volumes roll d, 
as he yellow carp, in ſcales bedropt with go Id, 


wift trout diverſified with crimſon ſtains, 
nd pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 
ow Cancer glows with Phoebus” fiery car: 
he youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war, 
varm' o er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 
uſe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound; 
h impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 
nd paying ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: 


As bright a Goddeſs, and as chaſte a Queen: 
| Whoſe care, like hers, protects the ſylvan reign; 


| (Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 


| 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 
| 
| 


| Now cloſe behind, his 


. 


Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſt, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt, 
See the bold youth ſtrain up the threat ning ſteep, 
Ruſh thro' the thickets, down the valleys ſweep, 
Hang o'er their courſers' heads with eayer ſpeed ; 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. 
Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 

Th' immortal huntreſs, and her virgin train; 
Nor envy, Windlor, ſince thy ſhades have ſeen 


# 
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The earth's fair light, and Empreſs of the main. 
Here too, tis ſung, of old Diana ftray'd, 
And Cynthus' top forſook for Windſor ſhade; 
Here was ſhe ſeen o'er airy waſtes to rove , 
Seek the glear ſpring, or haunt the pathleſs grove; 
Here, arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buſkin'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. 
Above the reſt a rural nymph was fam'd, _ 
Thy offspring, Thames ! the fair Lodona nam'd; 
laſt. 
The Muſe ſhall fing, and what he 10 Wal 
Scarce could the Goddeſs from her nymph be 
known, 
But by the creſcent, and the golden zone. 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her waiſt, a fillet binds her hair: 
A pointed quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds _ 
And with her dart the flying deer ſhe wounds. 
It chanc'd, as, eager of the chaſe, the maid 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray'd; 
Pan ſaw and lov'd; and, burning with defire, 
Purſued her flight; her flight increas'd his fire. 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky; 
Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
dw the clouds he drives the trembling 
N ; oves, 
As from the God ſhe flew with furious pace, 
Or as the God, more furious, urg d the chaſe. 


Now fainting, finking, pale, the nymph appears; 
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ſteps ſhe hears; - 
And 
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And now his ſhadow reach/d her the run, 
His thadowglengthen'd by the ſetting fun ; 
And now. his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
In vain on father Thames ſhe calls for aid, 
Nor could Diana help her injur d maid. . | vain; 
Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray'd, nor pray d in 


« Ah Cynthia! ah—tho' baniſh d from thy train, 
_ F Whom humble 


« Let me, O let me, to the ſhades repair, 
% My native ſhades—there weep, and murmur 
She ſaid; and, melting as in tears the lay, [ there.” 
In a ſoft ſilver ſtream diſſolv d away. 
The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 
For ever murmvrs, and for ever weeps; 
Still bears the name the hapleſs virgin bore, 
And bathes the foreſt where ſhe rang'd before. 
In her chaſte current oft the Goddeſs laves,] 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The headlong mountains and the downward 
: | es 4 
The wat'ry landſcape'of the pendent woods, 
And abſent trees that tremble in the floods; 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, 
And floating foreſts paint the waves with green; 
Thro' the fair ſcene roll flow the ling'ring ſtreams, 
Then foaming pour along, and ruſh into the 
Thames. | 
Thou, too, great father | 
With joyful pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 


— 


Where tow' ring oaks their growing honours rear, | + 
| Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 


And future navies on thy ſhores appear: _ 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all her ſtreams receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 
No ſeas ſo rich, jo gay no banks appear, 
No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring fo clear; 
Nor Po ſo ſwells the fabling poet's lays, 1 
While led along the ſkies his current ſtrays, _ 
As thine, which viſuts Windfor's fam d abodes, 
To grace the manſion of our earthly Gods: 
Nor all his ſtars above a luſtre ſnew, LE ee) 
Like the bright-beauges on thy banks below; 
Gs 3 © . S. 
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| Happy the man whom this bright court ap- 


| With chemic arts exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 


Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high; 

Oer figur d worlds now travels with his eye; 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er: 


ein 


Mo Or where ye Muſes ſport on Cooper's Hill. 


I hear ſoft muſic die along the grove : 


Book II. 


Where Jove, ſubdued by mortal paſſion Kill, 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 


ö proves, | | 
His ſov reign favours, and his country loves: 
Happy next him, who to theſe ſhades retires, | 
| Whom nature charms, and whom the Muſe in. 
ſpares : i has 1 
r joys of home · felt quiet pleaſe, 
Succeiſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. 
He gathers health from herbs the foreſt yields, 
And of their fragrant phyſic ſpoils the fields: 


And draws the aromatic ſouls of flowers: 


Or, wand'ring thoughtful in the ſilent wocd, 
Attends the duties of the wiſe and good, 
| T' obſerve a mean, be to himſelf a friend, 
To follow nature, and regard his end; 
| Or looks on heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
| Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies, | 
Amid her kindred. ſtars familiar roam, 
Survey the region, and confeſs her home! 
Such was the life great Scipio once admird; 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retir'd. 
Le ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
Whoſe 2 fire me, —and whoſe viſion 
Sy 
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The bow'ry. mazes, and ſurrounding greens; 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fil, 


(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 

| While laſts the mountain, or while Thames ſha) 
| SW) 5 do bogs rs: 

I ſeem thro' conſecrated walks to rove, 


Led by the ſound, I roam from thade to ſhade, ' 


| 


Ey godlike poets venerable made ; E 


- 
. 


Here his firſt lays majeſtic Denham ſung; 


0 early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed [ tongue. 
When the ſad pomp along his banks was led! 
His drooping ſwans on ey'ry note expire, 

And on his willows hung each Mule's lyre. 


* 


No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice; 


ſtrung 


His living harp, and lofty Denham ſung * 
Are theſe reviv d? or is it Granville fings 2" 


And call the Muſes to their ancient ſeats ; 
To paint anew the flow'ry ſylvan ſcenes, 
To crown the foreſts with immortal greens ; 
Make Windſor hills in lofty numbers riſe, 
And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies; 
[To ſing thoſe honours you deſerve to wear, 
And add new luſtre to her filver ſtar. 
Here noble Surrey felt the'facred rage, 
durrey—the Granville of a former age: 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance: 
In the ſame ſhades the Cupids tun'd his lyre, 
To the ſame notes, of love and ſoft defire : 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
hen fill'd the groves as heav'nly Mira now.” 
Oh! Lnge. thou fing what heroes Windſor 
8 
That kings firſt breath'd upon her winding ſhore, 
Ur raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains 
lu weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains; 
Vith Edward's acts adorn the ſhining page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down thro' ev'ry age. 
Draw monarchs chain'd, and Ereſſi's glorious 
he lilies blazing on the regal ſhield: field, 
Ehen, from her roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 
ind leave inanimate the naked wall, 
till in thy ſong ſhould vanquiſh'd France appear, 
nd bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. - 


'S, 


005 


let 


There the laſt numbers flow d from Cowley's 


But hark f the groves rejoice, the foreſt rings 2 
'Tis yours, my Lord, to bleſs our ſoft retreats, 


[ 


N. 
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Since fate relentleſs ſtopp'd their heav nly voice, 


Who now ſhall charm the ſhades where Cowley | 


[ 


| 
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| Let ſofter ſtrains ill- fated Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn. 

Here o'er the Martyr King the marble weeps, _ 

And, faſt beſide Him, once-fear'd Edward fleeps : 

Whom not th' extended Albion could contain, 


From old Belerium to the northern main, 


The grave unites; where e en the great find reſt, 
And blended lie th oppretſor and th* oppreit !; 
Make facred Charles's tomb for ever known 
(Obſcure the place, and uninfcrib'd the ſtone) : 
Oh fact accurſt! what tears has Albion ſhed! » 
Heav'ns, what new wounds !-—and how her old 
have bled! | . 
She ſaw her ſons with purple deaths expire, 
Her ſacred domes involv'd in rolling fire, 
A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars. 
At length great Anna ſaid, —* Let diſcord ceaſe!” 
She ſaid : the world obey'd, and all was peace. 
In that bleſt moment, from his oozy bed, 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head; 
His treſſes dropp'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam : 
Grav'd on his urn appear'd the Moon, that guides 
His ſwelling waters and alternate tides ; 
The figur'd ſtreams in waves of filver roll'd, 
And on their banks Auguſta roſe in gold; 


| Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 


Who ſwell'd with tributary urns his flood ! 
Firſt, the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Thame; 
The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver eels renown'd ; ' 


| The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 


Cole, whoſe. clear ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands 

lave; Sor... | 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The blue, tranſparent Vandalis appears ; 
The gulfy Lee Nie ſedgy treſſes rears; 


And ſullen Mole that hides his diving flood; 


And ſilent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 0 


High in the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd 
(His ſea- green mantle waving with the wind) 
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Let Volga's banks with iron ſquadrons ſhine, 


Red Iber's ſands, or Iſter's foaming flood: 
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The God appear d: he turn'd his azure eyes 
Where * domes and pompous turrets 
riſe; | 
Then bow'd and ſpoke; the winds forgot to roar, 
And the huth'd waves glide ſoftly to the ſhore. 
i Hail, ſacred Peace! hail, long- expected days, 
That Thames's glory to the ſtars ſhall raiſc ! 
Tho' Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 
Tho? foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 
From heav'n itſelf tho' ſeven-fold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beftows ; 
'Theſe-now no more ſhall be the Muſes' themes, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. 


* 


And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine; 
Let barb rous Ganges arm a ſervile train; 

Be mine the bleſſings of a peaceful reign. 

No more my ſons thall dye with Britifh blood 


Safc on my ſhore, each unmoleſted ſwain 

Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain; 

The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 

Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chaſe; [ blown, 

The trumpet fleep, while cheerful horns are 

And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone, 

Behold ! th' aſcending villas on my fide 

Project long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide. 

Behold ! Auguſta's glitt'ring ſpires increaſe, 

And temples riſe, the beautcous works of peace. 

J ſee, I ſec, where two fair cities bend 

Their ample bow, a new Whitehall aſcend ! 

There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 

The world's great oracle in times to-come ; 

There kings ſhall ſuc, and ſuppliant ſtates be ſeen 

Once more to bend before a Britiſh queen. 
Thy trees, fair Windſor ! now ſhall leave their 

woods, 

And halt thy foreſts ruſh into my floods, 

Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay, 

Ta the bright regions of the riſing day: 

Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 


Led by new ftars, and borne by ſpicy gales! 


- | Earth's diſtant ends our g! 


Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole: 


Or under ſouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 


For me the balm ſhall bleed, the amber flow ; 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow; ; 
The pearly ſhell its lucid globe infold, 
And 8 warm the rip'ning ore to gold. 
The time ſhall come, when, free as ſeas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames ſhall flow for all mankind; 
Whole nations enter with each ſwelling tide, 
And ſeas but join the regions they divide; 
ſhall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to ſeek the old. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide, 
And feather'd people crowd my wealthy fide, 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ſtrange attire! 
Oh * thy reign, fair Peace ! from ſhore to 
ore, 
Till Conqueſt ceaſe, and Slav'ry be no more! 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves! 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexicos be roof'd with gold! 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 
In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwell: 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, - 
And mad Ambition ſhall attend her there: 
There purple Vengeance. bath'd in gore retircs, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires: 
There hatcful Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 
And Perſecution mourn her broken wheel: 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gaſping Furies thirſt for blood in vain. 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unhallowd 


a” 4&4 


| ays | 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days: * 
The thoughts of Gods let Granville's verſe recite, 

And bring the ſcenes of op'ning fate to light: B 
My humble Muſe, in unambitieus ſtrains, 

Paints the green foreſts and the flow'ry plains, J 


Where Peace deſcending bids her olives ſprings 
And ſcatters bleſſings from her dove-like wing: 
| v2 
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Ev'n J more ſweetly paſs my careleſs days, 
Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with empty praiſe; 
Enough for me, that to the liſt'ning ſwains 
Firſt in theſe fields I ſung the ſylvan ſtrains. 


6 2. The Dying Chriflian to bis Soul. Pore. 
1 O D E. 


ITAL ſpark of heav'nly flame ! 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 

Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying 

Ceaſe, fond Nature, ccaſe thy ſtrife, 

And let me languiſh into life! - 
Hark | they whiſper; angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away ! * 
What is this abſorbs me quite? 

| Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my fight, +, 

Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? 

Tell me, iny Soul, can this be Death ? 


The world recedes ; it diſappears ! 
Heav'n opens on my eyes! my cars 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! ] fly! 
0 Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death! where is thy ſting ? - 


§ z. Ode on Solitude *, Pork. 


PAPPY the man, whoſe wiſh and care 


A few paternal acres bound; 
Content to breathe his native air, 
25 In his on ground. | 
Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe ficlds with bread, 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire; 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
In winter fire. 
Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years ſlide ſoft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 


Quiet by day. 


DID'ACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, &. 
| Sound ſleep by 1 ſtudy and caſe, 


Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 


| $ 4. Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. 


Tis ſhe !-—but why that bleeding boſom gor d 


| Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſt abodes; 
| The glorious faule of angels and of gods: 


And in the breaſts of kings and heroes glows. . 


Like eaſtern kings, a lazy ſtate they keep, 
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Together mix'd; ſweet recreation { 
And innocence, which moſt docs pleaſe 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unfeen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me dic; 


Tell where I lic. 
——C— — — — 
| Por- 
HAT beck' ning ghoſt, along the moon- 
light ſhade, 550 n 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade? 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 
Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly ! tell; 
Is it in heav'n a crime to love too well? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 
To att a lover's or a Roman's part ? 
Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky * 
For thoſe who greatly think, or n! die? 
Why bade ye elſe, ye pow'rs ! her ſaul aſpire 
Above the vulgar flight of low defire ? . 


Thence-to their images on earth it flows, 


Moſt ſouls, tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris' ners in the body's cage; 

Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres; | 


And, cloſe confm' d in their own palace, ſleep. 
From theſe perhaps (ere Nature bade her die 

Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky. 

As into air the purer ſpirits flow, | 


| And ſep rate from their kindred dregs below, 


Sq flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race, 


* This was a very early production of our Author, written at about twelve years old. 
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Thou, mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 
See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks now fading at the blaſt of death; 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 


Thus, if Eternal Juſtice rules the ball, 


Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall . 


On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 


And frequent hearſes ſhall beſiege your gates; 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and, pointing, ſay 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) : 
Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the Furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 


Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 


The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day 

So periſh all whoſe breaſts ne er learn'd to glow 

For others good, or melt at others woe! . 
What can atone (oh ever-injur'd ſhade!) 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear, 


Pleas d thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier: 


By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn d, 
By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn'd ! 


What tho' no friends in ſable weeds appear, 


Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the-public ſhow ; 


t 


What tho no weeping loves thy afhes grace, 


Nor poliſh'd merble emulate thy face 
What tho' no ſacred carth allow thee room, 

Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb; 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow ; 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 
While angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, | 


| 
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So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 
Whar once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame, 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not; 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee : 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue, 
Ev'n he, whoſe. foul now melts in mournful Jays, 
Shall ſhortly want the gen rous tear he pays; 
Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart; 
Life's idle bus'neſs at one gaſp be o'er, 
The Muſe forgot, and thou belov'd no more! 


* 


$ 5. The Traveller ; or, a Projpea of Society*, 
Iſcribed to the Rev. Mr. H. Goldſmith. 
y Dr. GoLDsMITH. 


REMOTE, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 
Or, by the lazy Scheld, or wand'ring Po; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 
A weary waſte expanding to the ſkies; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
And drags, at each remove, a length'ning chain. 
Eternal bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend; 
Bleſt be that ſpot where cheerful gueſts retire, 
To pauſe from toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Bleft that abode where want and pain repair, 
And ev'ry ftranger finds a ready chair: 
Bleſt be thoſe feaſts, with ſimple plenty crown d, 


© | Where all the ruddy family around 


Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 


Or figh with pity at ſome mournful tale; 


* The reader is not to be informed that chrorolegical order is not intended; but ſuch a commixture of eat. 


lier and later Poems as may furniſh the moſt agreeable variety.” 


Or 


Mey gather blifs to fee o ſee my fellows bleſt. 
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Or preſs the baſhful ranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good! » 
But me, not deſtin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, _ 
My prime of life in wand'ring ſpent, and care: 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and ſkies, - 
Allures from far, yet as I follow flies; ED 
My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 
And find no ſport of all the world my own. 
Ev'n now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſcend, 
] fit me down a penſive hour to ſpend; ys 
And plac'd on high, above the ſtorm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear; 
Lakes, foreſts, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the ſhepherd's humblerpride. 
When thus Creation's charms around combine, 
Amidſt the ſtore ſhould thankleſs pride repine ? 
Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind diſdain [vain ? 
Taat good which makes each humbler boſom 
Let ſchool-taught pride difſemble all it can, 
Theſe little things are great to little man; 
And wiſer he, whoſe ſympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. [crown'd ; | 
Ye glitt'ring towns, with wealth and ſplendour 
Ychelds, where ſummer ſpreads profuſion round; 
Ye lakes, whoſe veſſels catch the buſy gale ; 
Ye bending ſwains, that dreſs the flow'ry vale, 
For me your tributary ſtores combine: | 
Creation's heir ! the world, the world is mine ! 
As ſome lone miſer, viſiting his ſtore, 
Bends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it o'er; 
Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 
Yet ſtill he fighs, for hoards are wanting ftill : 
aus to my breaſt alternate paſſions riſe, _ 1 
Pleas d with each good that Heav'n to man ſup- 
Yet oft a figh prevails, and ſorrows fall [plies ; | 
To ſee the hoard of human bliſs ſo ſmall ; 
And oft I wiſh, amidſt the ſcene, to find 
Some ſpot to real happineſs conſign'd; 
Where my worn ſoul, each wand' ring hope at reſt, 
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His firſt, be 
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But where to find that happieſt ſpot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know 2 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own; 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, — 
And his long nights of revelry and caſe : - 


[The naked negro, panting at the line, 


Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine; 
Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 


And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 


Such is the fe boaſt, where er we ram; 
country ever is at hom. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And eſtimate the bleſſings which they thare, 
Tho' patriots flatter, fall ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; : 
As diff rent good, by art or nature givin, - + | 
To diff rent nations, makes their bleſſings even. 
Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliſs ar labour's earneſt call; 
With food as well the peaſant is ſupplied 
On Idra's cliffs as Arno's ſhelvy fide; 
And tho' the rocky-creſted ſummits frown, 
Theſe rocks by cuſtot turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the bleſſings ſent; | 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 


| Yet theſe each other's pow F ſo ſtrong conteſt, 


That either ſeems deſtructive of the reſt. ¶ fails; 


| Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 


And honour ſinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence ev'ry ſtate, to one lov'd bleſſing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fav'rite- happineſs attends, 85 
And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
Till carried to exceſs in each domain, 

This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try theſe truths with cloſer eyes, 
And trace them thro' the proſpect as it lies : 
Here, for a while, my proper cares reſign'd, 
Here let me fit in forrow ber mankind; 

Like yon neglected ſhrub at random caſt, 
That ſhades the ſteep, and ſighs at ev'ry blaſt. 
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Far to the right, where Apennine aſcends, 
Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends; 

Its uplands ſloping deck the mountain's ſide, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 

While oft ſome temple's mould'ring tops between, 

With venerable grandeur mark the ſcene. 
Could Nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 

The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleft. 

Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied 

Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern {ky 

With vernal leaves, that bloſſom but to die. — 

Theſe, here diſporting, own the kindred ſoil, 

Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 

While ſea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 

To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 

But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows; 

And ſenſua! bliſs is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man ſeems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contraſted faults thro' all his manners reign : 
Tho' poor, luxurious; tho' ſubmiſſive, vain ; 
Tho' grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue 
And c en in penance planning ſins anew, 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
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At her command the palace learn'd to riſe, 


iS 14 gain the long- fall'n column fought the ſkies; 


The canvas glow'd beyond e'en Nature warm; 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form; 
Till, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 


_ Commerce on other ſhores diſplay'd her ſail; 


While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a We 
And late the nation found, with fruitleſs ſkill, 
Its former ſtrength was but plcthoric ill. 
Yet ſtill the loſs of wealth is here ſupplied 
By arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride; 


RN 


When commerce proudly flouriſh'd thro' the ſtate: 


E POETICAL EPITOME, 


| An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 


| No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal, 


{ But meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms inveſt. 
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From theſe the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 


Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 
The paſteboard triumph and the cavalcade; 
Proceſſions form'd for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a ſaint in ev'ry grove. 

By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil'd; 
The ſports of children ſatisfy the child: 
Each nobler aim, repreſt by long controul, 

Now ſinks at laſt, or feebly mans the ſoul 

While low delights, ſucceeding faſt behind, 

In happier meanneſs occupy the mind: 

As in thoſe domes, where Cæſars once bore ſway, 
Defac'd by time, and tott'ring in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 

The ſhelter-ſeeking peaſant builds his ſhed; 
And, wondering man could want the. larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. 

My ſoul, turn from them—turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay ; 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſon tread, 
And force a churlith ſoil for ſcanty bread; 
No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his ſword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter ling'ring chills the lap of May; 

No zephyr fondly ſues the mountain's breaſt, 


Yet ſtill, e en here Content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, and all its rage diſarm. 
Tho' poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſt tho' ſmall, 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 
To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 


To make him loath his vegetable meal; 

| But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil 
Each wiſh contracting, fits him to the ſpil. 
Cheerful at morn he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 


In 
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Or ſeeks the den where ſnow- tracks mark the way, 
And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 
At night returning, ev'ry labour ſped, 
He fits him down the monarch of a ſhed; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round ſurveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boaſtful of her hoard, 
Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board: 
And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repavs the nightly bed. 

Thus ev'ry good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart; 
And e'en thoſe ills that round his manſion riſe, 
Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fund ſupplies. 
Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms ; 
And as a child, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Clings cloſe' and cloſer to the mother's breaſt, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, - 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 
duch are the charms to barren ſtates aſſign'd; 
Their wants but few, their wiſhes all confin'd. 
Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due ; 
If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few: 
For ev'ry want that 2 the breaſt, 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt. 
When from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience flies, 
That firſt excites deſire, and then ſupplies; 
Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy; 
Unknown thoſe powers that raiſe the foul to flame, 
Catch ev'ry nerve, and vibrate thro” the frame. 
Their level life is but a mould'ring fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by ſtrong deſire; 
Unfit for raptures; or, if raptures cheer 
On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 
In wild exceſs the; yulgar breaſt takes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliſs expire. 
But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow; 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but low: 


DESCRIPTIVE, &c. q 
And love's and friendſhip's fine|y-pointed dart 


| 


For, as refinement x th from fire to ſon, 
Vnalter'd, unimprov'd, the manners run; 


| Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt. 
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Falls blunted from each indurated heart, 
Some ſterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaſt 
May fit, like falcons cowering on the neſt ; 

But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play | way, 


Thro' life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the 


Theſe far diſpers'd, on timorous pinions fly, 
To ſport and-flutter in a kinder ſky. . 


To kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reign, 


I turn—and France diſplays her bright domain. 
Gay ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial caſe, 


Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe, 
How often have I led thy ſportive choir 


7 


With tuneleſs pipe, beſide the murm' ring Loire ! 
Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 
And, freſhen'd from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 


And haply, tho' my harſh touch falt'ring ſtill, 


But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's ſkill, 
Yet would the village praiſe my. wondrous po r, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour | 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandſire, {kill 'd in geſtie lore, 

Has friſk'd beneath the burden of threeſcore, 


{ So bleſt a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay, 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world away: 


Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endcar ; 

For honour forms the ſocial temper here. 

Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 

Or e' en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here paſles current; paid from hand to hand, 

It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land: 

From courts to camps, to cottages it ſtrays ;.. 

And all are taught an avarice of praiſe: _ 

They pleaſe, are pleas d, they give to get eſteem, 

Till, ſeeming bleſt, they grow to what they ſeem. 
But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 

It gives their follies alſo room to riſe; ; 

For praiſe too dearly loy'd, or warmly ſought, - 

Enfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought; 

And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſt, 

Hence 
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Hence oftentation here, with tawdry art, 


ere vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frize with copper Jace 
Here beggar pride defrauds her-daily cheer, 
To boaſt one ſplendid” banquet once a year; 


Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf. applauſe. 
To men of other minds my fancy flies, 

Emboſom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 

Methinks her patient "he before me ſtand, 
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And, ſedulous to ſtop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently flow, 
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Spreads its long arms amid the wat'ry roar, 
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While the pent ocean, riſing o' er the pile, 
S8Wees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile; 
The flow canal, the yellow-bloſſom'd vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding fail, 


= The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

3 A new creation, reſcued from his reigg. 

4 Thus, while around the wave-ſubjeCted ſoil 
i Impels the native to repeated toil, 8 
IIduſtrious habits in each boſom reign, 

8 And induſtry begets a love of gain. 
gRHience all the good from opulence that ſprings, 

Wich all thoſe ills ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 
1 Are here diſplay d. Their much- lov'd wealth im- 
$ . Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; ¶ parts 
3 But view them cloſer, craft and fraud appear; 


E'en liberty itſeff is barter d here 
At gald's 1 charms all freedom flies; 
The needy ſell it, and the rich man buys; 
A land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves! 
Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable g1 aves, 
And, calmly bent, to ſervitude con form: 
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Rough, poor, content, ungove?nably bold; 
5 MS 
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Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart: 


Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land; 


The firm connected bulwark ſeems to grow ; 


Scoops out an empire, and uſurps the ſhore, 


Dull as their lakes that ſlumber in the ſtorm. 


Heavens! how unlike their Belgic ſires of old! 


* 


Boox II. 

War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow; 

How much unlike the ſons of Britain now ! 
Fir'd at the found, my Genius ſpreads her 
| wing, TH L 

And flies where Britain courts the Weſtern ſpring ; 

| Where lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 


The mind ſtill turns where ſhifting faſhion draws, And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpes glide, 


There all around the gentleſt breezes ſtray 
There gentle muſic melts on ev'ry ſpray ; 
Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd; 
Extremes are only in the maſter's mind ! 
Stern o'er each boſom Reaſon holds her ſtate, 
With daring aims irregularly great : | 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I ſee the lords of human kind paſs by; 
Intent on high deſigns, a thoughtful band, 


By forms unfaſhion'd, freſh from Nature's hand , 


Fierce m their native-hardineſs cf foul, - 
True to imagin'd right, above controul, 


While e'en the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 


And learns to venerate himſelf as man. 
Thine, Freedom, thine the bleſſings pictur'd 


4 here; . 


Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear; 
Too bleſt indeed were fuch without alloy, 
But foſter'd e'en by Freedom ills annoy :. 
| That independance Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
| The ſelf-dependant lordlings ſtand alone; 
All claims that bind and ſweeten life unknown; 
Here, bythe bonds of Nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd. 
Ferments ariſe, impriſon'd factions roar, 
Repretis'd ambition ſtruggles round her ſhore, 
Till, over-wrought, the general ſyſtem feels 
Its motions ſtop, or phrenſy:fire the'wheels. - 
Nor-this the worſt. As Nature's ties decay, 


| As duty, love, and honour fail to ſway, '- - (| 


Fictitious bonds; the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather ſtrepgrh, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedient bows to theſe alone, 
And talent ſinks, and merit weeps unknown bo 
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Till time may come, when, ſtript of all her 
eharms, | 

The land of ſcholars and the nurſe of arms, 

Where noble ſtems tranſmit the patriot flame, 

Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for 

fame, | ; | 
One fink of level avarice ſhall lie, 
And ſcholars, ſoldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 
Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I 

ſtate, 

I mean to flatter kings, or court the great; 

Ye pow'rs of truth, that bid my foul aſpire, 

Far from my boſom drive the low defire ! 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 

The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry ſteel; 

Thou tranſitory flower, alike undone 27 

By proud Contempt, or Favour's foſt'ring ſun, 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 

I only would repreſs them to ſecure : 

For juſt experience tells, in ev'ry ſoil, 

That thoſe who think- muſt govern thoſe that 
toil; f 


And all that Freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 


Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 
Hence, ſhould one order difproportion'd grow, . 
Its double weight muſt ruin all below. 

O then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aſpires ! 
Calm is my ſoul, nor apt to riſe in arms, 
Except when faſt approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to ftretch their own ; * 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedoin when themſelves are free; 
Exch wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 
The wealth of-elzimes, where ſavage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from ſlaves, to purchaſe flaves at home; 
Fear, pity, juſtice; indignation ſtart. 
Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart; 
Tul, half a patriot, half a coward grown, 


ö 
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The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 


| 


{ Gave wealth to ſway the mind with double force. 


Like flaring tapers, bright'ning as they waſte; 


Still to ourſelves in ev'ry place conſign' 
Our own felicity we make or find: Fs 
I With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 


from petty tyrants to the throne. 
192 | 


* 
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Ves, brother, curſe with me that baleful hour, 
When firſt ambition. ſtruck at regal power; 
And, thus polluting honour in its ſource, 


Have we not ſeen, round Britain's peopled ſnore, 
Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſeleſs ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, 


Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead ſtern Depopulation in her train, 

And over fields, where ſcatter'd hamlets xoſe, 
In barren, ſolitary pomp repoſe ? | | 
Have we not feen, at Pleaſure's lerdly call, 
The ſmiling long-frequented village fall? 
Beheld the duteous ſon, the fire decay d, 


Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main 
Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagara ſtuns with thund'ring ſound ! 

E'en now, perhaps, as there ſome pilgrim ſtrays 
Thro' tangled foreſts, and thro' dang*rous ways; 
Where beaſts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim; 
There; while above the giddy tempeſt flies, 
And all around diſtreſsful yells ariſe, 

The penſive exile, bending with his woe, 

To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, © 
Caſts a long look where England's glories ſhine, 
And bids his boſom ſympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary ſearch, to find 
That bliſs which only centres in the mind! 
Why have I ftray'd from pleaſure and repoſe, 
To ſeek a good each government beftows ? 

In ev'ry government tho' terrors reign, 

Tho' tyrant kings or tyrant laws reftrain, | 

How ſmall, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can —— or cure! 
n 1 


-» 


Glidcs the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy. 
The 
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And parting ſummer's ling ring blooms delay d; 


4 


How often have I loiter'd o'cr thy green, | 
Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene! | 


The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 
When toll remitting lent its turn to play, 


And all the village train, from labour tree, 
- Eed up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree, 


And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 


| With tweet fucceflion, taught een toil to pleaſe; 


Fro 
The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 


Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 
To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own. 


— — — 


$ 6. The Deſerted Village. GOLDSMITH. 
WEET Auburn! lovelieſt village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring 


ſwainz 1 
Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, 


. 


: 


Dear lovely bow'rs of innocence and eaſe, 


Seats of my youth, when ev'ry ſport could pleaſe, 


How often have I paus'd on ev'ry charm, 
The ſhelter d cot, the cultivated farm, 


The decent church, that topp'dthe neighb'ring hill, 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, 
For talking age and whiſp'ring lovers made | 
How often have I bleſs'd the coming day, 


While many a paſtime circle in the thadc, 
The young contending as the old ſurvey'd 


And fleights of art and feats of ſtrength went 
round! | 3 
And ſtill as each repeated pleaſure tir'd, 
Succeeding ſports the mirthful band inſpir'd; 
The dancing pair that ſimply fought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other dowẽn; | 
The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 
While fecret laughter titter'd round the place; 
The baſhful virgin's ſide-long looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would thoſe looks re- 
| proven. 1. "15164". thee! 
Theſe were thy charms, ſweet village! ſports like 


: 
4 
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| Theſe round thy bow'rs their cheerful influence 
| Theſe were thy charms— But all theſe charms 


| 


Princes and Lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 


But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 


| Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more: 


Along the lawn where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 


; 


Book II. 


ſhed ; [ are fled, 
Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 
| Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms with. 
F drawn; 0 , 
Amidſt thy bow'rs the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 
And deſolation ſaddens all thy green: 
One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain: 
No more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 
But, chok'd with ſedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt, 
The hollow-ſounding bittern guards its neſt; 
Amidſt thy deſert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with. unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bow'rs in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 
And the long graſs o ertops the mould' ring wall; 
And, trembling, ſhrinking from the Poier 
hand, . 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 
III fares the land, to haſt'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay: 


A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 


When once deſtroy 'd, can never be ſupplied. 
A time there was, ere England's griefs began 
When every rood of ground maintain'd i 
| man z | a 
For him light labour ſpread her whelefome- fort 


His beſt companions, innocence and health; 
And his bcft riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter d: trade's unfceling traw or 
Uſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain ; 


Unwieldy wealth and eumb'rous pomp repol; 
And ev'ry want to luxury allied, | 
And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 
Thoſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 


7 


Thoſe calm defires that aſk d but little room, 


[Ni 
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Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful 


ſcene, + 


Theſe, far departing, ſeek a kinder ſhore ; 

and rural mirth and manners are no more. 
Sweet Auburn ! parent of the bliſsful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confeſs the tyrant's pow'r. 
lere, as I take my ſolitary rounds, 

Amidſt thy tangling walks and ruin'd grounds, 

nd many a year elaps'd, return to view 

Vhere once the cottage ſtood, the hawthorn grew, 

Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 

Sells at my breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain. 

In. all my wand'rings round this world of 

care, e 

In all my griefs—and God has giv'n my ſnhare 

| ſtill had hopes, wy lateſt hours to crown, 

\midft theſe humble bow'rs to lay me down; 

To huſband out life's taper at the cloſe, 

ind keep the flame from waſting by repoſe : 

ſtill had hopes, for pride attends us ſtill, 

\midft the ſwains to ſhew my book-learn'd ſkill; 

Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw, 

and tell of all I felt, and all I ſaw; 

ind, as a hare, whom hounds and horns purſue, 

ants to the place from whence at firſt he flew, 

fill had hopes, my long vexations paſt, 

ere to return and die at home at laſt. 

O bleſt retirement, friend to life's decline, 

detreat from care, that never muſt be mine, 

ow bleſt is he who crowns, in ſhades like theſe, 

— of labour with an age of caſe! 

Who quits a world where ſtrong temptations try, 

nd, ſince tis hard to combat, learns to fly | 

or him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

xplore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep; 

jo ſurly porter ſtands in guilty tate, 

o ſpury imploring famine from the gate; 

ut on ke moves to meet his latter end, 

ngels around befriending virtue's friend; 

Inks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 


kile reſignation gently flopes the Way; 


Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 


SCRIPTIVE, &c. 


And, all his proſpects bright'ning to the Hſt, 
His heav'n commences ere the world be paſt! 
Sweet was the ſound, when oft, at ev'ning's 


* 


| cloſe, - | 
Up yonder hill the village murmur roſe ; . 
| There as I paſs'd, with careleſs ſteps and ſlow, 
The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below; 
The ſwain reſponſive as the milk-maid ſung, 
The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young; 
The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool, 
The watch-dog's voice that bay d the whifp'ring. 


wind, - 


| Theſe all in ſweet confuſion ſought the ſhade, 
And fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 
But now the ſounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No buſy ſteps the graſs-grown footway tread, 
But all the bloomy fluſh of life is fled! 

All but yon widow'd, ſolitary thing, 
That fcebly bends beſide the plaſhy ſpring; 
She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread, 
To ſtrip the brook with mantling creſles ſpreads 
To pick her wint'ry faggot from the thorn, 

To ſeek her nightly ſhed, and weep till morn z 
She only left, of all the harmleſs train, . 
The ſad hiftorian of the penſive plain. 


** 


ſmil'd, 


wild, 7 
There, where a few torn ſhrubs the place diſcloſe, 
The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe, © 
A man he was to all the country dear, N 
And paſling rich, with forty pounds a year! 
Remote from towns, he ran his godly race, 


Nor e'er had chang'd,. nor wiſh'd to change his 


| Untkilful he to fawn, or ſeek for pow'r, [ place; 


By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour; 


Z His 


And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mind; 


Near yonder copſe, where once the garden : 


And ſtill where many a garden-flower grows 


Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize; 
More bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. = 
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And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt her new-fledg'd off-pring to the ſkies, 


112 
His houſe was known to all the vagrant train; 


The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 
Whoſe beard, deſcending, ſwept his aged breaſt; 
The-ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Ctaim'd kindred there, and had his clans allow'd; 
*Fhe broken foldier, kindly bade to ſtay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away; —- 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of ſorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and ſhew'd how fields 
were won. | [low, 
Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn'd to 

And quite forget their vices in their woe 

Careleſs their merits or their faults to ſcan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 50 i 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to Virtue's fide; 

But in his duty prompt at ev'ry call, 

He watch'd and wept, —he pray'd,—and felt 
for all. | g 


4 


He tried each art, reprov'd cach dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beſide the bed, where parting life was laid, 
And ſorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay'd, 
The rev'rend champion ſtood. At his controul 
Defpair and anguiſh fled the firugeling ſoul ; 
Eomfort came down, the trembling wretch to 
raiſe, ' El Wie 
And his laſt falt'ring accents whiſper'd praiſe. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place; © 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
And fools who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 
The ſervice paſt, around the pious ma, 
With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 
E i Children follow'd with endearing wile, © | 
pay ore e to ſhare the good man's 
N Mini 2 ieh n 
Hin"teady Tmile a parcht's warmith expreſdd; 


{ 


| To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n; 
He chid their wand' rings, but reliev'd their pain. | 
| As ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, [ ſtorm, hen 


Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 


| At all his jokes; for many a joke had he; 


Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſagt, 


] 


| Low lies that houte where nut-brown draugfits 


But all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heaven. 


Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the he 1 
Though round its breaſt the rolling clonds are The 
ſpread, 5 
Eternal ſunfhine ſettles on its head. 
Beſide yon ſtraggling fence that ſkirts the way, 
With bloſſom furze unprofitably gay,  * 
There in his noiſy manſion {kill'd to rule, 
The village maſter taught his little ſchool ; 
A man ſevere he was, and ſtern to view; 
I knew him well, and ev'ry truant knew; 


The day's diſaſters in his morning face; 
Full well they laugh'd, with, counterfeited glee, 


Full well the buſy whiſper, circling round, 
Convey'd the diſmal tidings when he frown'd; 
Yet he was kind, or, if ſevere in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declar'd how much he knew; 


Twas certain he could write and cypher too; 


And ev'n the ſtory ran that he could gauge: 
In arguing too, the parſon own'd his kill; | 
For ev'n tho' vanquiſh'd, he could argue till; Yes 
While words of learned length, and thund'ring 
ſound, | | 
Amaz'd the gazing ruftics rang'd around. 
And ſtill they gaz d, and ſtill the wonder grew, 
That one {mall head could carry all he knew. 
But paſt is all his fame. The very ſpot, 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the ſign- poſt caught the patling ce 


| inſpir'd, K 3 2 by 
Where grev=beard mirth and ſmiling toil retird; 
Where village ſtateſmen talk d with looks pro- 


Their yElfare pleas d him, and their cares diſtreſs d | 


2 
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And news much older than their ale went round 
; Imaginadga 


o Fa 2 ©. 
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Imagination fondly ſtoops to once 
he parlour ſplendours of that feſtive place ; 
he white-waſh d wall, the nicely ſanded floor; 
he varniſh'd clock that click'd behind the door; 
he cheſt, contriv d a double debt to pay, 
\ bed by night, a cheſt of draw'rs by day ; 
he pictures plac'd for ornament ub n 
he twelve good rules, the royal game of gooſe; 
he hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
Vith aſpen bows, and flowers, and fennel gay ;/ 
Vhile broken tea- cups, wiſely kept for ſhow, 
Rang d o'er: the chimney, gliſten'd in a row. 
Vain tranſitory ſplendour ! cotild not all 
Reprie ve the tottꝰ ring manſion from its fall? 
Obſcure it finks, nor ſhall it more impart | 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
hither. no more the peaſant ſhall repair | 
To ſweet oblivion of his daily care; + 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad ſhall prevail ; 
o more the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 
Relax his pond*rous firength, and lean to hear; 
The hoſt himſelf no longer ſhall be found 
Creful to ſee the mantling bliſs go round; 
or the coy maid, half willing to be preſt, 
dall Kifs the cup to pals it te the reſt. 
Yes: let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 
Theſe fimple bleſſings of the lowly train: — 
Jo me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloſs of art ; 
pontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The ſoul adopts, and owns their firſt-born ſway ; 
ightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmoleſted, unconfin'd: e 
But the long pomp, the midnight maſquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In theſe, ere triflers half their wiſh obtain, 
he toiling pleaſure ſickens into pain; 
And, ev'n while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, 
The heart, diſtruſting, aſks if this be joy. 
Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen who ſurvey 
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Tis yours to judge how wide the limits ſtand 

Between a fplendid and a happy lanßcg 
Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And ſhouting Folly hails them from her ſhore z: ' 


Hoards, ev'n beyond the miſer's wiſh, abound; 


And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Vet count our gains: this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our uſeful product ſtill the ſame. 
Not ſo the loſs. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupplied; 


Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds z ! 
I Space for his horſes, equipage, and hounds: 
The robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken floth, 


Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half their | 


Alis ſeat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, [ growth; 


Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the grren; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world ſupplies. | 
While. thus the land, adorn'd for pleaſure all, 
In barren ſplendour feebly waits the fall. 
As ſome fair female, unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights ev'ry borrow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
But when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, [ frail, 


She then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to bleſs, - - 


In all the glaring impotence of dreſs. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd; 
In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt array'd, 
But verging to decline, its ſplendours riſe, 
Its viſtas ſtrike, its palaces ſurpriſe; 1 
W hile, ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, 
The mournful peaſant leads his humble band; 
And while he ſinks, without one arm to fave, ' 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah | where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride 


If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 


He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
T hoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 


he rich man's joys increaſe, the poor's decay, 


And ev'n the bare-worn common is denied. 
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If to the city ſped what waits him there? 
To ſee profuſion that he muſt not ſhare ; 
To ſee ten thoufand baneful arts combinꝭd 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 
To tee each joy the fons of pleaſure know, 
Extorted from his fellow<creature's woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artiſt plies the fickly trade; 
Here, 4 the proud their Jong-drawn pomps 

diſplay, Fs 
There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 
The dome where Pleaſure holds her midnight 


reign, 
Here, zen deckt, admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing ſquare, 
The rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare. 
Sure, fcenes like theſe no troubles e er annoy ! 
Sure, theſe denote one univerſal joy! | 
Are-thefe thy ferious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine 
eyes | 
Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring female lies! 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſt; 
Her modeft looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primroſe peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now loft to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's doors ſhe lays her head, 
And, pinch'd with cold, and farinking from the 
ſhow'r, 5 
With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, 
When idly firſt, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robcs of country brown! 
Do thine, ſweet Auburn, thine, the lovelieſt 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pam? ſtrain, 
Ev'n now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men's doors they afk a little bread! 
Ah, no. To diftant climes, a dreary ſcene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Thro torrid tracts with fainting ſteps they go, 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far diff rent there from all that charm'd before, 


Tube various terrors of that horrid ſhore; | 


7 


4 


| 
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Book 11, Bo. 
' | Thoſe blazing ſuns, that dart a downward ray, 0 
And fiercely thed intolerable day; Hoy 
| | Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to ſing, Hov 
| But filent bats in drowſy cluſters cling; _ Diff 
I Thoſe pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance WI"! 
| crown'd,” _ 5 | Boat 
Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around; At e 
Where at each ſtep the ſtranger fears to wake Ab 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful ſnake; Till 
Where. crouching tigers wait their hapleſs prey, Don 
And favage men, more murd'rous till than they; 2 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, And 
Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkies, 4 1 
Far diff rent theſe from wy former ſcene, I ſee 
The cooling brook, the graſly-veſted green, * 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 5 at 
That only ſhelter'd thefts of harmleſs love. ”y 
Good Heav'n ! what ſorrows gloom'd that © 
| _ parting day, | o 
That call'd them from their native walks away; nd 
When the poor exiles, ev'ry pleaſure paſt, * 
Hung round the bow'rs, and fondly look'd ther * 

| gy: 55165465, IE, 
And took a long farewel, and wiſh'd in vain * b 
For ſeats like theſe beyond the weſtern main 10 0 
And ſhudd'ring ſtill to face the diſtant deep, be 1 
Return'd and wept, and ſtill return'd to weep! My f 

| The good old fire the. firſt prepar'd to go Ti 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others woe, 7 o 
But for himſelf, in conſcious virtue brave, "Ik 
He only wiſh'd for worlds beyond the grave. "IG 
His lovely daughter, Jovelier in har tcars, | ki 
The fond companion of his hapleſs years, 0 T 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, Wh | 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. Or ” 
With louder plaints the mother ſpoke her woes, BW h 
And bleſs'd.the cot where &v'ry pleafure roſe; Reg | 
And kiſs'd her thoughtleſs babes with many 2 If 
| | hang 3 | ; Teach 
And claſp'd them cloſe in ſorrow doubly dear; Teach 

| Whilſt her fond huſband ſtrove to lend relief, Tho! 
In all the ſilent manlineſs of grief. : 

: O Luxuy' 


Boox II. 


O Luxury! thou curſt by Heav'n's decreee, 
How ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with inſidious joy, | 
Diffuſe their pleaſures only to deſtroy ! | 
Kingdoms by thee, to ſickly greatneſs grown, 
Boaſt of a florid vigour not their own. 

At Ae more large and large they grow, 

A bloated maſs of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till ſapp'd their ſtrength, and ev ry part unſound, 

Down, down they fink, and ſpread a ruin round. 
Ev'n now the devaſtation is begun, 

And half the bus'neſs of deſtruction done; 

Ev'n now, methinks, as pond'ring here I ſtand, | 

| ſee the rural virtues leave the land, 

Down where yon anch'ring veſſel ſpreads the fail 

That idly waiting flaps with ev'ry gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand, 

Contented toil, and hoſpitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderneſs are-there ; 

And piety, with wiſhes plac'd above, 

And ſteady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, ſweet Poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 

WT till firſt to fly Where ſenſual joys invade 

Vnht in theſe degen'rate times of ſhame 
To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, | 
My ſhame in crowds, my ſolitary pride; 

Thou, fource of all my bliſs, and all my woe, 
Thou found'ſt me poor at firſt, and keep'ft me ſo; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou, ſource of cv ry virtue, fare thee well; 
Farewell, and O! where'er thy voice be tried, 
On Torrio's cliffs, or Pambamarca's ſide, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in ſnow, 

dull let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redreſs the rigours of th inclement clime; 

Aid lighted truth wich thy perſuaſive ſtrain; 
Teach erring man to ſpurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that ſtates of native ſtren gth poſſeſt, 


| 


j 


i 
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| 
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| That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 


As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away; 
While ſelf-dependent pow'r can time defy, 
As rocks reſiſt the billows and the ſky. 


$ 7. Inſcription in a Hermitage, at Anſley-Hall, 
| in Warwickſhire, T. WARTON. _ 
BENEATH this ſtony roof reclin'd, 
I ſooth to peace my penſive mind: 
And while, to ſhade my lowly cave, 
Embow' ring elms their umbrage wave; 
And while the maple diſh is mine, 
The beechen cup, unſtain'd with wine 
I ſcorn the gay licentious crowd, 
Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 


* 


Within my limits, lone and ſtill, 
The blackbird pipes in artleſs trill; 
| Faſt by my couch, congenial gueſt, 
The wren has wove her meſſy neſt ; 
From buſy ſcenes and brighter ſkies, 
To lurk with innocence the flies; 
Here hopes in ſafe repoſe to dwell, 
Nor aught ſuſpects the ſylvan cell. 


At morn I take my cuſtom'd round, 
To mark how buds yon ſhrubby mound 3 
And ev'ry op'ning primroſe count 

That trimly paints my blooming mount: 
Or o'er the ſculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy ſolitude, 

I teach in winding wreaths to ſtray 


Fantaſtic ivy's gadding ſpray. 


At eve, within yon ſtudious nook, 

I ope my braſs emboſſed book, 

Pourtray'd with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crown'd with heav'nly meed: 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chaunt, ere I ſleep, my meaſur'd hymn ; 
And, at the cloſe, the gleams behold 


The! very poor, may ſtill be very bleſt ; 


Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 
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In calm Oblivion's humble grot? I Wipe with thy wing theſe eyes that wake to weep, 
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Their boughs entangling with th' embattled 


People the buſy mead, | 


The wounds ill-cover'd by the purple pall. 


Who but would ſmile at guilty ſtate? | 
Who but would wiſh his holy lot oli Fe 3 


Who but would caſt his pomp away 
To take my ſtaff and amice gray? 5 
And to the world's tumultuous ſtage 
Prefer the blameleſs;hermitage > 


WOT" 


J 8. Monady; written near Stratford upon Avon. 
e TP. WARTOox. 

A, thy rural views, thy paſtures wild, 
The willows that o'erhang thy twilight edge, 


e * 


5 
Thy brink with wat'ry foliage quaintly fring'd, 
Thy ſurface with reflected verdure ting d, 
Sooth me with many a penſive pleaſure mild. 
But while I muſe, that here the bard divine, 


Above th'embow'ring ſhade, 

Here firſt, at Fancy's fairy-circled ſhrine, 
Of daiſies pied his infant off ring made; 
Here playful yet, in ſtripling years unripe, 
Fram'd of thy reeds a ſhrill and artleſs pipe: | 
Sudden thy beauties, Avon, all are fled, 1 
As at the waving of ſome magic wand; 
An holy trance my charmed ſpirit wings, 
And awful ſhapes of warriors and of kings | 


ad. ad. a 2 "I * 


A 


Like ſpectres ſwarming to the wizard's hall; 
And flowly pace, and point with trembling hand 


Before me Pity ſeems to ſtand = 
A weeping mourner, ſmote with anguiſh fore, 
To fee Misfortune rend in frantic mood 

His robe with regal woes embroider'd o'er. 
Pale Terror leads the viſionary band, 


1 


THE POETICA 
| While ſich pure joys my bliſs create, & 
4 
| 


| 


And ficraly ſhakes his ſceptre, dropping ood. 


L. EPITOME, 

8 9. | Ode to Sleep. T. WaRrox. | 

ON this my penfive pillow, gentle Sleep! 
Deſcend, in all thy downy plumage dreſt; 


And place thy crown of poppies on my breaſt, 
O fteep my ſenſes in oblivion's balm, 


| And ſooth my throbbing pulſe with lenient hand; 
This tempeſt of my boiling blood be calm! 


Deſpair grows mild at thy ſupreme command 
Yet ah ! in vain, familiar with the gloom, 
And ſadly toiling thro' the tedious night, 
FE ſeek ſweet ſlumber, while that virgin bloom, 
For ever hov'ring, haunts my wretched fight, 


Nor would the dawning day my forrows charm; 


Black midnight and the radiant noon alike 


To me appear, while with uplifted arm | 
Death ſtands prepar'd, but ſtill delays to ſtrike, 


— 5 


Whole ſacred duft yon high-arch'd ailes incloſe, 10. The Hamlet, written in Whichavoed Forth, 


Where the tall windows riſe in ſtately rows 


El 1 5 T. WaARTox. 
THE hinds how bleſt, who ne'er beguil'd 
To quit their hamlet's hawthorn-wild; 
Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 
For ſplendid care and-guilty gain ! - 


When morning's twilight-tin&ur'd beam 


Strikes their low thatch with ſlanting gleam, 


They rove abroad in æther blue, 

To dip the ſcythe in fragrant dew : - 
The ſheaf to bind, the beech to fell, 
That nodding ſhades a craggy dell. 


Midſt gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 


1 Wild nature's ſweeteft notes they hear: 


On green untrodden banks they view 


The hyacinth's neglected hue : - | 
In their lone haunts and woodland rounds 


They tpy the ſquirrel's airy bounds; 
And ſtartle from her aſhen ſpray, 


Acroſs the glen, the ſcreaming jay. 
| : Each 
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Each native charm their ſteps explore 
Of folitude's ſequeſter'd ſtore. 


For them the moon, with cloudleſs ray, 
Mounts, to illume their homeward way: 
Their weary ſpirits to relieve, | 
The meadows incenſe breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the fimple fare 

That o'er a glimm'ring hearth they ſhare : 
But when the curfeu's meaſur'd.roar 
Duly, the dark*ning valleys o'er, 

Has echo'd from the diſtant town, 

They wiſh no beds of cygaet-down, 

No trophied canopies, to cloſe 

Their drooping eyes in quick repoſe. 

Their little ſons, who ſpread the bloom 

Of health around the.clay-built room, 
Or thro the primros'd coppice ſtray, 
Or gambol in the new-mown hay; 

Or quaintly braid the cowflip-twine, 
Or drive afield the tardy Kine; 

Or haſten from the ſultry hill 

To loiter at the ſhady rill; _ 

Or climb the tall pine's gloomy creſt. 
To rob the raven's ancient neſt. . _ 


The curling woodbine's ſhade embow'rs: 
From the trim garden's thymy mound 
Their bees in buſy ſwarms reſound : 

Nor fell Diſeaſe, before his time, 

Haſtes to conſume life's golden prime: 
But when their temples long have-wore 
The filver crown of treſſes hoar ; : 

As ſtudious ſtill calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flow'ry turf they ſleep. 


Coy May. Full oft with kind excuſe 
The boiſt'rous boy the fair denies, 
Or with a ſcornful ſmile complies. 


: 


Their humble porch with honey'd flow'rs 


5 11. Ode. | The Firft of April. T. WAR Tex. 
WITH dalliance rude young Zephyr wooes 


Mute on a ſudden is the lark; 


Mindful of diſaſter paſt, | 
And fhrinking at the northern blaſt, 


| The fleery ſtorm returning ſtill, 


The morning hoar and ev'ning chill; 
Reluctant comes the timid Spring. 

Scarce a bee, with airy ring, TP 
Murmurs the bloſſom'd boughs around. 
That clothe the garden's ſouthern bound: 


} Scarce a ſickly ſtraggling flow'r 


Decks the rough caſtle's rifted tower: 
| Scarce the hardy primroſe peeps — 
From the dark dell's entangled ſteeps : 
G'er the field of waving broom 
Slowly ſhoots the golden bloom: 
And, but by fits the furze-clad dale 


\. | TinQures the tranſitory gale. 


While from the ſhrubb'ry's naked maze, 
| Where the vegetable blaze | 


Of Flora's brighteſt broĩd' ry ſhone, 


Ev'ry chequer'd charm is flow nm; 

Save that the lilac hangs to view 

Its burſting gems in cluſters blue. 
Scant along the ridgy land 


| The beans their new-born ranks expand: . 
The freſh-turn'd+ſoil with tender blades . 


Thinly the ſprouting barley ſhades : . 
Fringing the foreſt's deyious edge, 
Half-rob'd appears the hawthorn hedge z | 
Or to the diſtant eye diſplays, yd 
Weakly green, its budding ſprays. 
The ſwallow, for a moment ſeen, 
Skims in haſte the village green: 


| From the grey moor, on feeble wing, 


The ſcreaming plovers idly ſpring : 
The butterfly, gay-painted ſoon, 
Explores a while the tepid noon, 
And fondly truſts its tender dyes 
To fickle ſuns and flatt'ring ſkies. 
Fraught with a tranſient, frozen ſhow'r,. 
If a cloud ſhould haply low'r, 
Sailing o'er the landſcape dark, 


« 
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But when gleams the ſun again J While far beneath, where nature ſpreads 
Ober the pearl-beſprinkled plain, Her boundlets length of level meads, 
And from behind his wat'ry veil | In looſe luxuriance taught to ſtray, 
| Looks thro” the thin deſcending hail, i A thouſand tumbling rills inlay © 
She mounts, and, leſf'ning to the fight, {| With filver veins the vale, oripaſs - 


Salutes the blythe return of light, _ Redundant thro' the ſparkling graſs. 


| And high her tuneful track purſues I Yet, in theſe preſages rude, 
j Mid the dim rainbow's ſcatter'd hues. I Nidſt her penſive fohtude, 
. Where in venerable rows s Fancy, with prophetic glance, 
Widely-waving oaks incloſe . | | Sees the teeming months advance; 
The moat of yonder antique hall, Me} The field, the foreſt, green and gay, 
Swarm the rooks with clam'rous call ; I The dappled ſlope, the tedded hay; 
And, to the toils of nature true, | Sees the reddening orchard blow, 
Wreath their capacions neſts anew, | The harveſt wave, the vintage flow ; 
Miuſing thro? the lawny park, . | Secs June unfold his gloſſy robe 
The lonely poet loves to marx I bOf thouſand hues o'er all the globe; | 
How various greens in faint degrees | Sees Ceres graſp her crown of corn, | 
Tinge the tall groups of various trees | And Plenty load her ample horn. 


While, careleſs of the changing year, 


The pine cerulean, never ſear, $ 12. Ode. Sent 10 a Friend on bis leaving a 


— 


Towers diſtinguiſn'd from the reſt, THe favourite Village in Hampſhire. 
And proudly vaunts her winter veſt. „ . T. WARTOX. 
Within ſome whiſp'ring oſier iſle, AY , mourn.thy loy'd retreat! No more 
Where Glym's low banks neglected ſmile; Shall claſſic ſteps thy ſcenes explore \ 
And each trim meadow ſtill retains © [When morn's pale rays but faintly peep \ 
The wint'ry torrent's oozy ſtains : l | O'er yonder oak-crown'd airy ſteep, . i 
Beneath a willow, long forſook, ho now ſhall climb its brows, to view T 
The fiſher ſeeks his cuſtom d nook ; I } Thy length of landſcapes ever new; ö 
And burſting thro' the crackling ſedge [Where Summer flings, in careleſs pride, 5 
That crowns the current's cavern'd edge, Her varied veſture far and wide! 
He ſtartles from the bord ring wood | Who mark, beneath each village-charm, 
The baſhful wild-duck's early brool. | Or grange, or elm-encircled farm: 
O'ler the broad downs, a novel race, The flinty dove-cote's crowded roof, 5. 
Friſk the lambs, with falt'ring pace, I Watch'd by the kite that ſails aloof : 
And, with eager bleatings, fill The ruftcd pies, whoſe umbrage tall 
I) be foſs that ſkirts the beacon'd hill, I Darkens the-long-deſerred hall. F 
| His freeborn vigour yet unbroke | The vet'ran beech, that on the plain | 
To lordly man's uſurping yoke, | ICollects at eve the playful train: 7 
The bounding colt forgets to play; The cot that ſmokes with early fire, 
| Baſking beneath the noontide ray, The low-roof'd fane's emboſom'd ſpire ! * 
And ſtretch'd among the daiſies pride I Who now ſhall indolently ſtray A 
| Of a green dingle's floping {ide : 5 Thro' the deep foreſt's tangled way; Pl F 
; £ ” ; | £1635 
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pleas d at his cuſtom' d taſk to find 
The well-known hoary-trefſed hind, 
That toils with feeble hands, to glean 

Of wither'd boughs his pittance mean! 
Who mid thy nooks of hazel ſit, 

Loſt in ſome melancholy fit; 

And liſt'ning to the raven's croak, 

The diſtant flail, the falling oak 

Who, thro” the ſunſhine and the ſhow'r, | 
Deſcry the rainbow-painted tow'r? 
Who, wand'ring at return of May, 

Catch the firſt cuckow's vernal lay? 
Who, muſing, waſte the ſummer hour, 
Where high o'er-arching trees embow'r 
The graſſy lane, ſo rarely pac'd, 

With azure flow'rets idly grac d! 
Unnotic'd now, at twilight's dawn 
Returning reapers croſs the lawn: 

Nor fond attention loves to note 

The wether's bell, from folds remote 
While, own'd by no poetic eye, 

Thy penfive ev'ning ſhades the ſky ! 

For lo ! the bard who rapture found 
From ev'ry rural fight or found ; | 
Whoſe genius warm, and judgment chaſte, 
No charm of genuine nature paſs d; | 
Who felt the Muſe's pureſt fires, 

Far from thy favour'd haunt retires : 

Who peopled all thy vocal bow'rs 

With ſhadowy ſhapes and airy pow'rs. 
Behold, a dread repoſe reſumes, 

As erſt, thy ſad ſequeſter'd glooms ! 

From the deep dell, where ſhaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with wreathed ſhoots, 
h unwilling genius flies forlorn, 
lis primroſe chaplet rudely torn. 

Vith hollow ſhriek the nymphs forſake 

{ he pathleſs copſe and hedge-row brake; 
Where the dely'd mountain's headlong fide 

ts chalky entrails opens wide. 1185 

Vn the green ſummit, ambuſh'd digh, 
0 "= echo leves to lie. 
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No pearl- crown d maids, with wily look, 
| Riſe beck'ning from the reedy brook, © * 


Around the glow-worm's glimm'ring bank 


No fairies run in fiery rank; 

Nor bruſh, half- ſcen, in airy tread, 

The violet's unprinted head. es 
But fancy, from the thickets brown, _ Tees 
The glades that wear a conſcious frown, . 
The foreſt- Oaks, that pale and lone 


Nod to the blaſt with hoarſer tone, | 
{ Rough glens, and ſullen waterfalls, "i 
Her bright ideal offspring calls, — 
| So by ſome ſage inchanter's ſpell 


(As old Arabian fablers tell) 
Amid the ſolitary wild, q 
Luxuriant gardens gaily ſmil'd : | 
From ſapphire rocks the fountains ſtream d; 
With golden fruit the branches beam'd; 
Fair forms, in ev'ry wondrous wood, 
Or lightly tripp'd, or ſolemn ſtood; 
And oft, retreating from the vicw, 


Betray'd, at diſtance, beauties new; 


While gleaming o'er the criſped bow'rs 
Rich ſpires aroſe, and ſparkling tow'rs. 

If, bound on ſervice new to go, PF. 
The maſter of the magic ſhow | 
His tranſitory charm withdrew, 

Away th' illufive landſcape flew : 

Dun clouds obſcur'd the groves of gold, 

Blue lightning ſmote the blooming mold, 

In viſionary glory rear'd, | 
The gorgeous caſtle diſappear'd; 
And a bare heath's unfruitful plain 


| Uſurp'd the wizard's proud domain. 


$ 13. Ode on ibe Spring. GRAY. 
19 ! where the roſy- boſom d hours, 
Fair Venus' train, appear, 
Diſcloſe the long - expected flow rs, 
And wake the — year 
The Attic warbler pours her throat, 


Reſponſive to the cuckow's note, SH 
| The 


r 
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The untaught harmony of ſpring ; | 
While, whiſp'ring pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs thro the clear blue ſky 
Their gather d fragrance. fling. 


Where'er the oak's thick branches ſtretch 
A broader browner ſhade; 988 
Where er the rude and moſs- grown beec 
O' ercanopies the glade; | 
Beſide ſome water's ruſhy brink 

With me the Muſe ſhall fit, and think 
(Ar eaſe reclin'd in ruſtic tate) : 


How vain the ardour of the crowd, 


How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great | 


Snll is the toiling hand of Care ; 
The panting herds repoſe: i 
Vet hark, how thro the peopled air 
The buſy murmur glows! 
The inſect youth are on the wing, 
Lage? to taſte tne honey d ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o'er the current ſkim, 
Some ſhew their gaily-gilded trim 
ick-glancing to the fun. 


To Contemplation's ſober eye 

Such is the race of man; h 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the buſy and the ga 

But flutter thro' life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours dreſt: 


Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 
They leave in duſt to reſt. 


Methinks I hear, in accent low, 
The ſportive kind reply, 

Poor moraliſt! and what art thou? 
A ſolitary fly! : : 
Thy joys no glitt'ring female meets, 
No have haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 


— 


Bruſn'd by the hand of rough miſchance, 


* 


IH The paths of pleaſure trace) 
| Who foremoſt now delight to cleave, 


| 


' 


| 


No painted plumage to diſplay z :- Som 
On haſty wings thy youth is flown; | The 
Thy fun is ſer, thy ſpring is gone—. And 
| We frolic while tis May. | Still 
p Fr . The 
1$ 14. Ode on a diſtant Proſpect of Eton Collect. ¶ And 
On „ Oat Gar 

| YE diſtant ſpires, ye antique tow'rs, | yrs 
| That crown the wat'ry glade, The 


Where grateful Science ſtill adores 

Her Henry's holy ſhade; | 

And ye that from the ſtately brow 

Of Windfor's heights th'expanſe below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead ſurvey, 
Whoſe turf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flow'rs among he 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His filver-winding way: i 
Ah happy hills! ah pleaſing ſhade! 
Ah fields belov'd in vain ! No 
Where once my careleſs childhood ſtray d, " 
A ſtranger yer to pain! 

I feel the gales that from you blow, 
A momentary bliſs beſtow ; | 

As waving freſh their gladſome wing, 
My weary ſoul they ſeem to ſooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a ſecond ſpring. 


Say, father 'Thames (for thou haft ſcen 
Full many a ſprightly race, 
Diſporting on thy margent green, 


With pliant arms, thy glaſſy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny ſucceed 

To chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed,” 
Or urge the flying ball? 


a 


While ſome on earneſt bus'neſs bent, indir 
Their murm'ring labours ply, _ | 
 'Gainft graver hours that bring conſtraint 0 bitte 
To ſweeten liberty; ö * ani 


DIDACTIC, 


Some bold adventurers diſdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown re dare deſ 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in ey ry wind, 
And — a fearful joy. 


Gay is theirs, by fancy. fed, 
Leſs Aria when poſſeſt; 

The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 

The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 

Their buxom health, of roſy 9 | 
Wild wit, invetition ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born; 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The fpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
hat fly th' approach of morn. 


(las! regardleſs. of their doom, 
he little victims play ! 
No ſenſe have they of ills to come, 
or care beyond to-day : | 
et ſee, how all around can wait 
The miniſters- of human fate, 
ind black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
\h, ſhew them where in ambuſh ſtand, 


Book II. 


an, tell them they are men 


Theſe ſhall thy fury paſſions tear, 
The vultures 5b the mind, 
diſdainful Anger, pal lid Fear, 

and Shame that ſkulks behind; 
Ur pining Love ſhall waſte their * 
r Jealouſy with rankling tooth, 
hat inly gnaws the ſecret heart 5 
und Envy wan, and faded Care, 
prm-viſag'd comfortleſs Deſpair, 
Ind Sorrow's piercing dart. 5 


e . oe ſhall. tempt to riſe, 
hen whirl the —_ hi 
0 N. ſcorn rank fo igh 


ad grinning 1. | 


o ſeize their prey, the murd'rous band ! 


DESCRIPTIVE, &c. 
| The ſtings of falſehood thoſe ſhall try, 


And hard unkindneſs' alter'd eye, 


| ; That mocks the tear it fore d to flow; 


And keen remorſe with blood defil'd, 
And moody madneſs, laughing wild. 
Amid ſevereſt woe. 


Lo! in the vale of years, beneath 
A griſly troop, are ſeen 
The painful family of Death, 


I | More hideous than their queen: 


This racks the joints, this fires the veins, © 
That ev'ry lab'ring finew trains, þ 
Thoſe in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo ! poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the ſoul with icy hand, 


And flow-conſuming age, 


To each his ſuffrings; all are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan; | 
The tender for another's pain, 


Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why ſhould they know their fate? 2 


Since ſorrow never comes too late, 
And happineſs ſo ſwiftly flies. 
Thought would deſtroy their paradiſe,... 
No more—where ignorance is bliſs, 
Tis * to be wile. 


$ r 6. Ode to Adver/ity. GRAV. 
Thou tamer of the human breaſt, 

Whoſe iron ſcourge and tort'ring hour 
The bad affcight, affliẽt the beſt ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taſte a pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly. groan 

With pangs nk: 


When firſt 45 ſire to ſend on earth | 
Virtue, his d child, defign'd, -. 
To thee he gave the hear nly be, EM 


429 e nd 


Deenran of Jove, relentleſs pow ry 


elt before, unpiticd, and alone. 


ih £ 
| | 
4 12 
bY | 


stern, rugged lad. 1 thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year ſhe bore ; 
What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know : 2 


And from her own ſhe learn oh to 1 8885 at others 
w 9 8 | 
Scar'd at thy frown, terrific, fly 


Self-pleaſing Folly's idle brood, _ 
Wild laughter, noiſe, and thoughtleſs j joy, 
And leave us leiſure to be good 

Light they AF: ; and with. them go 
The ſummer- friend, the flatt ring foe; 
By vain proſperity receis d, 

To her they vow their truth, and are | again 2 

liev'd. | 


Wiſdom in ſable 15 yes: 5 
Immers d in mage, rous thought profound, | 
And Melancholy, filent maid, . 
With leaden 521 that loves the. ground, | 
Still on thy folemn ſteps attend: | 
Warm. Charity, the gen'ral friend, 
With Juſtice, to herſelf ſeverc, . 
And Pity, dropping ſoft the fadly-pleaſing tear. 


Oh, gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 
Dread Goddeſs, lay thy chaſt ning band! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled withthe vengeful band 

(As by/thei impious thou art ſeen) 

Wich thund' ring voice, and threat ning mien, 
With ſcreaming Horror's fun ral cry, - © + 


Os and fell Diſcaſe, and ghaſtly . 


Thy form benign, oh Goddeſs, wear; 
Thy milder inffſuence impart, 
Thy philoſophis train be there 
IJ0o ſoften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous ſpark extinct 8 
Teach me to love and to f ihe 
Exact my own defects to n 
What others are to feel; and know myſelf a 


3 man. 9 


%- 
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] Sor'reign as juice of weſtern flow r, 


| 


THE erich zrrrons 


5 16. A Prayer for lalifebncr. Oxavuus, | 


FT I've implor'd the gods in 970 
And pray'd till I Ve been we 


| |; For once I'll try my with to Bain 


Of Oberon the fairy. 


Sweet airy being, wanton Wag, + 
That lurk'ft in woods unſeen, 


| And oft by Cynthia's filver light 


| Tripp'i gaily o er the green; 


If cer thy pitying heart was mov d, 
As ancient ſtories tell, 
And for th' Athenian ny Sho loy' = 


Thou ſought'ſ a wondrous ſpell ; 


O! deign once more t'-exert thy pow: 'r; 
Haply ſome herb or tree, 


. Conceals a balm for me. 


I aſk no kind return of love, 
No tempting charm to pleaſe ; 

I ar from the heart thoſe gifts remove 
That ſighs for peace and eaſe: 


Nor peace nor eaſe the heart can know, 


Which; like the needle true, 


Turns at the touch of oy or woe, 


But, turning, es too. 


Far as diſtreſs the ſoul can. wound, 
Tis pain in each degree: 


Tis bliſs but to a certain bound; 
Beyond is agony. 


Take then tkis treach'rous ſenſe of mine, 
Which dooms me ſtill to ſmart ; 
Which pleaſure oan to pain refine, 8 

Jo pains new pangs impart. 


Oh! haſte to ſhed the ſacred balm ; 
My ſhatter'd nerves new ſtring; 

And for my gueſt, ſerenely cam, 
The nymph Indiff'rence bring. 
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At her approach, fee Hope, ſee Fear, 
dee Expectation fly; 

And Diſappointment in the rear, 
That blaſts the promis'd joy. 


The tear which pity . to flow, 
| The eye ſhall then difown; 
The heart that melts for others woe, 
Shall then ſcarce feel its own. 
The wounds which now each moment bleed, 
Each moment then ſhall cloſe ; 
And tranquil days ſhall fill ſucceed 
To nights of calm repoſe. 


) fairy elf! but grant me this, 
This one kind comfort ſend 
Ind ſo may never-fading bliſs. 
Thy flow'ry paths attend ! 
$ may the glow-worm's glimm'ring light 
Thy tiny footſteps lead ; | 
To ſome new region of delight, 
Unknown to mortal tread. 
Ind be thy acorn-goblet fill'd 
With heay'n's ambrofial dew ; 
tom ſweeteſt, freſheſt flow'rs diſtill'd, 
That ſhed freſh ſweets for you. 


Ind what of life remains for me 
11 paſs in ſober eaſe ; 2 
lalf- pleas d, contented will I be, 
Content but half to pleaſe. 


8 8 * 


17. The Fairy s Anfwer to Mrs. Greville's 
Prayer for Indifference. 
By the Counteſs of 2 o 
ITHOUT preamble to my friend, 
Theſe haſty lines I'm bid to ſend, 
Or give, if I am able: 
dare not heſitate to ſay, , _ - 
ho I have trembled all the day 
It looks ſo like a fable, 


8 


| With hghteſt ſteps, and jocund ſong, 


| 


Laſt night's adventure 1s my theme ; | 


And ſhould it ſtrike you as a dream, 


| Yet ſcon its high import A 
Muſt make you own the matter ſuch, 
So delicate, it were too much  * 


| To be compos'd in ſport. . 


The moon did ſhine ſerenely bright, 
And ev'ry ſtar did deck the might, 
While Zephyr fann'd the trees; 
No more aſſail'd my mind's repoſe, „ 
Save that yon ſtream, which murm'ring flows; 
Did echo to the breeze. FE 


Enwrapt in ſolemn thoughts, I ſate, 
Revolving o'er the turns of fate, 

Yet void of hope or fear ; 
When lo! behold an airy throng, 


Surpris'd my eye and ear. 
A form, ſuperior to the reſt, 


His little voice to me addreſs'd, 


And gently thus began : 20710 a 
« I've heard ſtrange things from one of you; 
2 9 tell me if you think tis true; Þ 
„ Explain it if you can. 


f 


Such incenſe has perfum'd my throne ! 
Such eloquence my heart has won! 
I think L gueſs the hand: 
© know her wit and beauty too: 
«© But why ſhe ſends a pray'r fo new, 
«© IT cannot underſtand. + 


„Jo light ſome flames, and ſome revive, 
To keep ſome others juſt alive, 
Full oft I am implor'd; © © 
«© But. with peculiar pow'r to pleaſe, 
To ſupplicate for nought but eaſe 
% "Tis odd, upon my word 5 


Tell her, with fruitleſs care I've ſought, 


And tho” my realms, with wonders fraught, 
: G 2 In 
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ee Tn remedies abound, _ 
« Na grain of cold indiflerence 
% Was ever yet allied to ſenſe _ 
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POETICAL EPIT OME, Boon i. 


| Yon houſe, erected on the riſing ground, 
Wich tempting aſpe& drew me from my road; 
For Plenty there a reſidence has found, 


il « Jn all my fairy round. I | And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 
ne regions of the ſky I'd trace, | | Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 

[ « T 'd ranſack e Foto! place, Here, as I crav'd a morſel of their bread, 

5 Each leaf, each herb, each flow'r, A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To mitigate the pangs of fear, To ſeek a ſhelter in an humbler ſhed. 
i] © Diſpel the clouds of black deſpair, 8 1 | 3 5 33 os 

j N « Gr lull the reſtleſs hour. lob! take me to your hoſpitable dome; 


Keen blows the wind, and piereing is the cold! 


«6 I would be gen'rous as I'm juſt, | Short T5 my paſſage to the friendly tomb, 


Wl « ButT obey, as others muſt, 5 | 

| |  « Thoſe laws which fate has made. * {For Tam pow; ˙ ms 
My tiny kingdom how defend, © Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 

jf 4 And what might be the horrid end, | If ſoft humanity e' er touch'd your breaſt, 

i | « Should man my ftate invade ? Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 


h « *Twould put your mind into a rage; ; And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 


i % And ſuch unequal war to wage I Keav'n ende misfortunes; why hls wo 1 
Ul | « Suits not my regal duty! | Res 5 | 


ce dare not change a firſt decree; 'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the ſtate you ſee; 
Wi © She's doom'd to pleaſe, nor can be free; And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 
[1 | « Such is the lot of beauty! The child of Sorrow and of Miſery, 
Il! , This faid, he darted o'er the plain, | A little farm was my paternal lot; 
h Sap a e 4 Th y paternal 1ot 
| | And after follow dall hie trams.» Then, like the lark, I ſprightly hail'd the mom; 
No glimpſe of him I _ 01 ; But ah! oppreſſion forc'd me from my cot; 
* 2 n ben gi he My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 
v N ? 5 | 
ele Words, | 8 | I | My davghter, once the comfort of my age, 


Imprinted on my mind. 


— 


Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 

ar arr 2 8 Is caſt, abandon'd, on the world's wide ſtage, 

6 $ 18. The Beggar's Petition. ANON. And doom'd in ſcanty poverty to roam. 

PIEY the ſorrows of a poor old man, . My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care 

hoſe trembling limbs have borne him to | Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree, 

your doar, = Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 

Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bleſs your ſtore! | pj | | 


ata 


* 


| the ſorrows of a poor old man, 

Theſe tatter d clothes my poverty beſpeak ; Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to yout 
*heſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years; door, - 5 
nd many a furrow in my grief- worn check Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan; 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. Oh! give relief, and Heav'n will bleſs your ** 
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MORN, de Caledonia, mourn 
Thy bani 

Thy ſons, for valour long renown'd, 

Lie ſlaughter'd on their native ground ; 
Thy hoſpitable roofs no more | 
Invite the ſtranger to the door; 

In ſmoky ruins ſank oy lie, 

The monuments of cruelty! . 


The wretched owner ſees, afar, 

His all become the prey of war; 

Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 

Then ſmites his breaſt, and curſes life. 
Thy ſwains are famiſh'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks : 
Thy raviſh'd virgins ſhriek in vain ; 

Thy infants periſh on the plain. 

What boots it then, in ey'ry clime, 

Thro' the wide-fpreading waſte of time, 
Thy martial glory, -crown'd with praiſe, 
still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze? 

Thy tow'ring ſpirit now is broke, 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke: 

What foreign arms could never quell, 

By civil rage and rancour fell. 

The rural pipe and merry lay 

No more all cheer a th day: 

No focial ſcenes of gay delight 

Beguile the dreary winter night: 

No ſtrains, but thoſe of ſorrow, flow; 
And nought be heard but ſounds of woe, 
While the pale phantoms of the ſlain | 
Glide nightly o'er the filent plain. 


Oh baneful cauſe, oh fatal morn, 

Accurs'd to ages yet unborn |! 

The ſons againſt their fathers ſtood ; 

The parent ſhed his children's blood. 

Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 
be victor's ſoul was not appeas'd ; 


d peace, thy laurels torn ! 


DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, e. 
5 1g. . The Tears of Scotland. SMOLLET.. 


| The naked and forlorn muſt feel | 
Devouring flames and murd'ring ſteel ! 


| The pious mother, doom'd to death, 


Forſaken, wanders oer the heath; bs 
The bleak wind whiſtles round her head; 
Her helpleſs orphans cry for bread! . 


| Bereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, 


| She views the ſhades of night deſcend, 


And, firetch'd beneath th inclement ſkies, 
Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies 1. 
Whilſt the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, 
Reſentment of my country's fate 

Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat; 

And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, ' 

My ſympathizing verſgſhall flow, 

« Mourn, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 

« Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn! 


F 20. Ode to Mirth. SMOLLET, 


PARENT of joy! heart-eaſing Mirth ! 
Whether of Venus or Aurora born | 
Vet Goddeſs ſure of heav'nly birth, 
Viſit benign a ſon of Grief forlorn: 
| Thy glitt'ring colours gay 
Around him, Mirth, diſpiay ; 
And o'er his raptur'd ſenſe 


Diffuſe thy living influence : 
So ſhall each hill, in purer green array'g, 

And flow'r adorn'd in new- born beauty glow : 

The grove ſhall ſmooth the horrors of the 


ſhadc, 


Labour with thee forgets his pain, 
And aged Poverty can ſmile with thee ; 
If thou be nigh, Grief's hate is vain,” 


And fireams in murmurs ſhall forget to flow. 
Shine, Goddeis, thine with unremitted ray, | day. 
And gild (a ſecond fun) with brighter beam ouy 


And weak th' uplifted arm of Tyranny, | 
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I envied not the happieſt ſwain 
That ever trod th Arcadian plain. 


e LOR ae Pe Pn. E EI LA Sen PI 9. I oo rm 


The merning opes on high. A 
His univerſal eye ; 
And on the world doth pour 


His glot ies in a golden fſhow'r. Tray, 
Lo! Ekneg, — fore the hoſtile 
Shrmks to the cavern deep and wood forlorn : 
The brood bbſcene, that own her gloomy 
ſway, 
Troop in her rear, and fly th' approach of morn. 
Pale ſmv ring ghoſts, that dread th Tae g 
het, night. 
Quick ⁊8 m U ghtnings flaſh, glide to ſepulchral 
But whence the * beam 
That pours his purple ſtream 
O'er the 4. roſpect wide? 
*Tis Mirth. I fee her fir 
In majefty of light, | 
With Laughter at her ſide. 
Bright-ey'd Fancy hov' ring near 
Wide wares her glancing wing in air; 
And young Wit flings his pointed dart, 
That guiltleſs ftrikes the willing heart. 
Fear not now Affliction's power, 
Fear not now wild Paſſion's rage, 
Nor fear ye aught in evil hour, 
Save the tardy hand of Age. 
Now Mirth hath heard the ſuppliant Poet's prayer, 
No cloud that rides the blaſt ſhall vex the trou- 
bled air. 


& 21. Ou io Leven Water. SMOLLET. 


ON Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
And rune the rural pipe to love, 


Pure ftream ! in whoſe tranſparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave; 


THE POETICAL EPITOME. 
That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, 


Boox ll. 


With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread; 
While, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy cryſtal flood. 
The ſpringing trout, in ſpeckled pride ; 
The ſalmon, monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthleſs pike, intent on war ; 
The filver cel and mottled par, 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bow'rs of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges, flow'r'd with eglantine. 

Still on thy banks, fo gaily green, 
May num'rous herds and flocks be ſeen; 
And laſſes, chanting o'er the pail ; 

And ſhepherds, piping in the dale; 

And ancient faith, that knows no guile ; 
And induſtry, imbrown'd with toil ; 

And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd, 
The bleflings they enjoy to guard! 


— 


§ 22. The Mynftrelles Songe in Alla; a 
Tragycal Enterlude. | 
CHATTERTON, znder the name of ROWLEY. 


O Synge untoe my roundelaie, 
O droppe the brynie teare wythe mee! 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie, 
Lycke a reynynge 1 ryver bee; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonnee to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Blacke hys cryne 2 as the wyntere nyglit, 
Whyte hys rode 3 as the ſommer ſnowe, 
Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
Cale he lyes ynne the grave „er 
Mie love ys dedde, | 
Gonne to hys death-bedde, 


No torrents ftain thy limpid ſource, 
Neo rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 


T Runaing. 


1 


Al under the wyllowe tree. 


3 Complexion, 


Book II. 
Swote hob tongue as the throſile's note, 


Quycke ynne daunce as thought can bee, 


Defte hys taboure, cod gelle aw, P 
O! hee lys bie'the'wyllowe tree: 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
Alle underre the wyllowe tree: 


| DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, &c. 


” 1} : 


Harke! the ravenne flappes hys wynge, 6 


In the briered dell belowe; 


Harke! the dethe-owle loude dothe 55g 55 


To the nyghte- mares as heie goe; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to is deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree: 


See! the whyte moone ſheenes onne Keg” 
Whyterre ys mie true loves ſhroude ; _ 
Whyterre yanne- the mornyn 1 
Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
a Al under the wyllowe tree. 


7 Heere, upon mie true love's grave, 

* Schalle the baren fleurs be layde, 

Nee one hallie ſeyncte to ſave 

Al the celneſs of a mayde. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys death-bedde, | 
Alle under the wyllowe tree. 


Wythe mie hondes I'll dent the driexes | 
Rounde hys hallie corſe the gre: 
Ouphante fairie, lyghte your fyres, 
Heere mie boddie ſtyle ſehalle bee. 


* 


Comme, wythe acorne · cop SEW »: 
| Drayne mie hartys blodde * 3 
| Lyfe & all yettes gaode I ſcorne, „ 5 
Daunce bie nete, or feaſte by daie. 
> love ys dedde, 3 
one to hys 1 43 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Water wytches, crownede wythe reytes fo 

Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 

I die; I comme; mie true love waytes. 

| Thos che damſelle ſpake, and Sed; ws 

| Mie love ys dedde, . 
Sone to hys deathe-bedde, : 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


BE 23. " Chorus i in — a — 


CHATTERTON, &Cc. 
V THAN W dreſte in blodde-ſteyned 
vote : 
I Toeverie koyghte herwarre-ſonge ſunge, 
| Upon her hedde wylde wedes were enn 
A gorie anlace by her honge. 
She daunced onne the heathe; 
She hearde the voice of deathe; 
Pale- eyned affryghte, hys harte of ſylver nue, 
| In vayne aſſayled 2 her boſome to acale 3; 
She hearde opflemed 4 the ſhrickynge voice of 
woe, + 
And ſadneſſe ynne the owlet ſhyke the dale. 
| | She ſhooke the buried. g ſpeere, 
5 On hie ſhe jeſte 6 her ſheelde, 


f Her foemen 7 all appere, 
And flizze 8 along the feelde. 


Mie love ys dedde, | Power, eee hys heafod 9 , 10 vnto 
Gonne to hys death-bedde, | * { earre, 
Al under the wyllowe trees { Hys 5 a — and lie ſheelde 2 

A Water-flags. 992 2 Endeavoured. 3 Freeze. 4 Undiſma Armed, pointed, 
$ Hoiſted on high, raiſed. 17 Foes, "74s. op 8 Fly, ye Head, 2 10 Stretched. 
G 4 | Alyche 


P ² ie ES — — 
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Alyche 11 twaie 12 brendeyng 13 gonfyres 14 
rolls hys * 
Chaftes ba 1:7 TEIN feete and ſo 
he ſyttes upon a rocke, 

She bendes before ag 

She ryſes from the «74 

Wieldyng-her own in- : 


Harde as the thunder dothe ſhe drive ytte on, 


Wytte ſeillye 16 wympled 17 gies 18 Ne to bys | 


crowne, is gon, 
Hys longe ſharpe ſpeere, his ſpreddyng ſheelde 
He falles, and Küps rolleth thouſandes down. 
War, goare- fac 'T war, bie envie burld 19 
ariſt 20, 


Hys feerie hẽaulme 21 noddynge to the ayre, 
Tenne 83 arrowes ynne w_ Rrefnpage 
"Hl 
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824. Grongar Hill. DYER. 

QILENT Nymph ! with curious eye, 
Who the purple ev ning lie TS 

On the mountain's lonely van, 
Beyond the noiſe of buſy man, 
Painting fair the form of things, 
While the yellow linnet ſings, 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
_ Charms the foreſt with her tale; 
Come, with all thy various hues, 
Come, and aid thy ſiſter Muſe. 


HE POETICAL EPITOME, 


As circles on a ſmooth canal: 


| 


8 


In all the hues of heaven's bow, | 
; Spreads around beneath the ſi = 


So oft I have, the ev'ning füll, 
At the fountain of a rill 
to | Sat upon a flow ry bed, 
With my hand beneath my bead, 
While ſtray d my eyes o er Towy' 8 flood, 
Over mrad and over wood, 
From houſe to houſe, from hill to-hill, 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequer'd fides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind; 
And groves and grottos, where I lay, {5 
And viſtos ſhooting beams of day. 
Wide and wider ſpreads the vale, 


The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all hei by 
Withdraw their ſummits . the ſkies, 
And leſſen as the others rife, 
Still the proſpect wider ſpreads, y 
Adds a thouſand woods and meads ; 
Still it widens, widens ftill, 
And finks the newly-riſen bill. 

Now I gain the mountain's brow, 
What a landſcape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene; . 
But the gay, the open ſcene 
Does the face of nature ſhew 


And, ſwelling to embrace the light, 


] 
Now, while Phcebus riding high Old caſtles on the cliffs 
Gives luſtre to the land and ſky, Proudly tow'ring in the "ang ; , 
Grongar Hill invites my ſong, Ruſhing from the woods, the-ſpires f 
Draw the landſcape bright and ſtrong; 7 | Seem from hence aſcending fires: . 
Grongar! in whoſe moſſy cells Half his beams Apollo ſheds 
nu y mufing Quiet dwells ; On the yellow mountain heads, 
1 in SS filent — Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
For the = made. 1 And glitters on the broken rocks. & 
11 Like. 12 * | 13 Flaming. 14 Meteors, 15 Beats, ſtamps. 16 Cloſely, 
17 Mantled, covered. 19. Armed. 20 Aroſe. 21 Helmet. 


Below 


Book II. 
Below me trees unnumber d riſe, 

Beautiful in various dyes: 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the ſable yew; 

The ſlender fir, that taper grows, 


And, beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phillis, queen of love ! 
Gaudy as the op'ning dawn; 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
On which a dark hill, ſteep and high, 
Holds and charms the wand ring eye. 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood ; 
His fides are cloth'd with waving wood ; 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That caſt an awful look below ; 
Whoſe ragged walls the ivy creeps, 
And with her arms from falling keeps: 
do both a ſafety from the wind 
On mutual dependance find. | 

'Tis now the raven's bleak abode, 
'Tis now th' apartment of the toad 
And there the fox ſecurely feeds, | 
And there the pois'nous adder breeds, 
Conceal'd in ruins, moſs, and weeds ; 
While ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 
Vet time has ſeen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 
Has ſeen this broken pile complete, 
Biz with the vanity of ſtate: 
hut tranſient is the ſmile of Fate! 
A little rule, a little ſway, _ 
A ſun-beam in a winter's day, 
I all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 
And ſee the rivers, how they run | 
hro woods and meads, in ſhade and ſun! 
Pomectimes ſwift, and ſometimes ſlow, | 
Vave ſucceeding wave, they go 
1 various journey to the deep, 


vile human life jo endleſs ſleep! 


elf, 


ow 


The ſturdy oak, with broad-ſpread boughs ; 
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Thus is Nature's veſture wrought, 
To inſtruct our wand' ring thought; 


| Thus ſhe dreſſes green and gay, 


To diſperſe our cares away. 
Ever charming, ever new, | 
When will the landſcape tire the view | 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody valleys, warm and low ; 
The windy ſummit, wild and high, 
Roughly ruſhing on the ſky | 
The pleaſant ſeat, the rum'd tow'r, < 
The naked rock, the ſhady bow'r; | 
The town and village, dome and farmz -—- 
Each give each a double charm, | SY 
As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. a 
See on the mountain's ſouthern ſide, | 
Where the proſpect opens wide, | | 
Where the ev'ning gilds the tide, 
How cloſe and fmall the hedges lie! 
What ſtreaks of meadows crols the eye! 
A ſtep, methinks, may paſs the ſtream, 
So little diſtant dangers ſeem ! | 
So we miſtake the future's face, 
Eyed thro' Hope's deluding glaſs. 
As yon ſummits ſoft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which, to thaſe who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the ſame coarle way; 
The preſent's ſtill a cloudy day. 
O may I with myſelf agree, 


has . 


And never covet what IT fee: 


Content me with an humble ſhade, 
My paſſions tam'd, my wiſhes laid; 
For, while our wiſhes wildly roll, 
We baniſh quiet from the ſoul : 
'Tis thus the buſy beat the air, EE” 


4 


And miſers gather wealth and care. 


Now, e'en now, my joys run high, 
As on the mountain turf he; - - 
While the wanton zephyr ſings, - 
And in the vale perfumes his wings; 

oy . . While 
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In vain ye ſearch, ſhe is not there; 


|; Wit Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 


Wo I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 


"4 


i ">. 
: | — - = 
þ — =; 
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While che waters murmur deep; 


While the birds unbounded fly, 


Ever 


Far as the pureſt bliſs, the happieſt love 


Exeeeds the vulgar joys that move 


730 
While the ſhepherd charms his ſheep z 


And with muſic fill the ſky, 
Now, e'en now, my joys run high. 

Be Full, ye courts! bo great who will; 
Search for Peace with all your ſkill; 
Open wide the lofty door; | 
Seek her on the marble floor : 


In vain ye ſearch the domes of Care ! 
Graſs and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the mgads and mountain heads, 
Along with Pleaſure cloſe allied, 
by-each other's fide ; 

And often, by the murm'ring rill, 
Hears the thruſh, while all is ill, 


; 


$ 25: 4 Monody on the Death of his Lady. 
By Gro Lord LyTTBLTON. 
© Tyſe cava ſolans ægrum teſtudine amorem, 


© Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
© Te veniente die, te decedente canebat.“ 


T length eſcap'd from ev'ry human eye, 
* From ev'ry duty, ev'ry care, 
That in my mournful thoughts might claim a 
Or force my tears their flowing ſtream to dry; 
Beneath the gloom of this embow' ring ſhade, 
This lone retreat for tender ſorrow made, 


And pour forth all my ſtores of grief; 
Of grief ſurpaſſing ev'ry other woe, 


Can on th' ennobled mind beſtow, 


Our groſs defires, inelegant and low. 
Ye tufted groves, ye gently-falling rills, 


[ ſhare, | 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, © 


| Thoſe beauteous eyes, where beaming us'd to ſhine 


F 


Is 


Book II. 


But never ſhall you now behold her more: 
Nor will ſhe now, with fond delight, 

And taſte refin'd, your rural charms explore. 

Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 


Reaſon's pure light and Virtue's ſpark divine. 


Oft would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice 
To hear her heavenly voice; 
For her deſpiſing, when ſhe deign'd to ſing, 
The ſweeteſt ſongſters of the ſpring : 
The woodlark and the linnet pleas'd no more; 
The nightingale was mute, 
And ev'ry ſhepherd's flute - 
Was caſt in ſilent ſcorn away, 
While all attended to her ſweeter Jay. 
Ye larks and linnets, now reſume your ſong : 
And thov, meledious Philomel, 
Apain thy plaintive ſtory tell; 
For death has ſtopp'd that tuneful tongue, 
Whoſe muſic could alone your warbling notes 
excel. 5 


Tn vain J look around 
O'er all the well-known ground, 
My Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſcry; 
Where oft we us'd to walk; 
"Where oft, in tender talk, 
We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the {k 
Nor by yon fountain's fide, 
Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can ſhe now be found : 
In, all the wide-ftretch'd proſpect's ample bound, 
No more my mournful eye | 
b Can aught of her eſpy, : 
But the ſad ſacred earth where her dear relics lie. 


O ſhades of Hagley, where is now your boaſt 
| __ Your bright inhabitant is loſt. | 
| You ſhe preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 


;& Þ 


Ye high o erſhadowing hills, | 
Ye lawns, gay ſmiling with eternal green, 
.Oft have you my Lucy ſeen! | 


Where female vanity might with to ſhine, 


The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 


Her modeſt beauties ſhunn d the public eye a ; 


Boon II. DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, —— 


To-youy ſequeſter dales FG N Could not your r pow ! Aonian * 
And flower-embroider'd vales maids, | 


From an, admiring world ſhe choſe to fly. | Could not, - alas! * power prolong her 
With Nature there retir'd, and Nature's God, date ; 

+ The ſilent paths of wiſdom trod, For whom ſo oft, in theſe inſpiring ſhades, 
And baniſh'd ev'ry paſſion from her breaſt, Or under Camden' smoſs-clad mountains hoar, 
But thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt, Lou open 'd all your ſacred fierce, + 

Whoſe holy flames. with energy divine | Whate er your ancient ſages taught, 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, Tour ancient bards ſublimely thought, 
The conjugal and the maternal love. And bade her raptur'd breaſt with all your 20 
Sweet babes who, like the little playful | - - + rit glow ? — 
| fawns, [ lawns, | © 


Nor then did Pindus or Caftalia' s plain, 
Or Aganippe's fount, your ſteps detain, 
Nor in the Theſpian valleys did you play; 
Nor then on Mincio's bank“ 


* wont to trip along theſe verdant 
your delighted mether's ſide, 
Wis now your infant ſteps ſhall guide? 
Ah! where is now the hand whoſe tender care 


x Beſet with ofiers dank; þ 
JEM — * ee KnOs 99 85 852 p Nor where Clitumnus+ rolls his gentle Wl 


And ſtrew'd with flow'rs the thorny ways of | fiream3 
| Nor where, thro” hanging woods, 
Ret PE bees le Her ng 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy own ! | Nor yet where Meles || or Iliſſus & ſtray. 


: III does it now beſeem, 
| How EEO" weaken d mind, oppreſt with That, of your guardian care bereft, . 


And drooping o'er thy Lucy's grave, To dire diſeaſe 111 death your darling ſhould de 


Perform the duties that you. doubly owe, left. 
Now ſhe, alas! is gone, [ ſave ? N har als aha 0 
From folly and from vice their helpleſs age to N Ben I r 6 y 5 
Where were ye, Muſes, when relentleſs Fate, 3 Are all her ſex's joy Sy 
From theſe 2 arms your fair diſciple tore; [With eee ſearch d the wit of Greece and 
From theſe fond arms, that vainly — 7 j 
With hapleſs ineffectual love, 5 20 Ke ee ,U 
To guard her boſom from the mortal blow ? | ' FAB "A C wn Pres 


The Mincio runs by Mantua, the birth-place.of Virgit. 
The Clitumnus is a river of Umbria, the . of Propertius. 
t The Anio runs through Tibur or Tivoli, where Horace had a villa. 
* The Meles! is a river in Ionia, from whence Hoher, Wr he be. bore! on 71 banks, is called Metlifi | 
es, 
; \ The Viſtas is a river at Athens. MAN Ra "1 „ 2007; i —.,% ſ G5 | 
G6 f Lali 
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To full perfection have conſpir d to raiſe ? 


Of all thoſe treaſures that enrich'd her mind, 
To black Oblivion's gloom for ever now con- 


O come, and to this fairer Laura pay - 


A more impaſtion'd tear, a more pathetic lay ! 


— ' Re TIA i eres 


Italia's happy genius could produce 
Or what the Gallic fre 

Bright ſparkling could infpire, - 

By all the Graces temper d and refin d; 


Or what, in Britain's iſle, 1A 


Moſt favour'd with your ſmile, | 
The pow'rs of Reaſon and of Fancy join'd 


Ah! what is now the uſe 5 


e 
At leaſt, ye Nine, her ſpotleſs name 

Tis yours from death to fave, 

And in the temple of immortal Fame 

With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin faſters, come, | 

And ſtrew with choiceſt flow'rs her hal- 

low'd tomb; 

But foremoſt thou, in ſable veſtment clad, 
With accents ſweet and fad, fſra's urn 

Thou plaintive Muſe, whom o'er his Lau- 
Unhappy Petrarch call'd to mourn ; | 


Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten'd by fome ſweet peculiar 


How eloquent in ev'ry look [grace ! 
Thro her expreſſive eyes her foul diſtinctly 
ſpoke! [ fin'd, 


Tell how her manners, by the world re- 
Left all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 
And made eac': charm of poliſh'd courts 
With candid Truth's ſimplicity, [ agree 
And uncorrupted Innocence 


HE POETICAL EPITOME, Book. IT. 
Her kindly melting heart, 
To every want and every 
To guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity 
nd all relief that bounty could beftow ! 
E'en for the kid or lamb, that pour d its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall ; 
Tears from ſweet Virtue's ſource, benevolent to 
Not only good and kind, 
But ftrong and elevated was her mind : 
A fpirit that, with noble pride, 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile or frown ; 
That could, without regret or pain, 
To Virtue's loweſt duty facrifice - 
Or Int'reſt or Ambition's higheſt prize; 
That, injur'd or offended, never tried 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain. h 
A wrt, that, temperatel 
Wit inoffenſive lig | 
All pleafing ſhone; nor ever paſs'd [ hand, 
The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober 
And ſweet Benevolence's mild command, 
And baſhful Modeſty, before it caſt. 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 
That nor too little nor too much believ'd ; 
That ſcorn d unjuſt Suſpicion's coward fear, 
And, without weakneſs, knew to be fincere. 
Such [.ucy was, when, in her faireft days, 
Amidſt th acclaim of unĩverſal praiſe, 
In life's and glory's freſheſt bloom, 
Death came remorſeleſs on, and funk her to the 


BE 


would impart, 


— 


— 


oy . 


— 


Tell how to. more than ma ly ſenſe 
She 1om'd the ſoft ning influence 
Of more than female rendernefs: _ | 
ow, in the thougixleſs days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others good deſtroy, 


- 


all 


So where the filent ſtreams of Liris glide, 
In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 
Where now the wint'ry 
And genial ſummer breathes her gentle gale, 
The verdant orange lifts its beautecus 1 * 


s all are fled, 


Boox II. 
From ev ry branch the 

On ev'ry 1 the golden 
With odours ſweet it fills the 
The wood-nymphs tend it, and 

queen : 

But, in the midſt of all its blooming pride, 
A ſudden blaſt from A us blows, 
Cold with perpetual ſnows; [and dies. 


The tender-blighted. plant ſhrinks up its leaves, 


Ariſe, O Petrarch ! from th Elyfian bow'rs, 
With never-fading myrtles twin'd, 

And fragrant with ambroſial flow'rs, 
Where to thy Laura thou _ art join'd ; 
Ariſe, and hither bring the ſilver lyre, _ 

Tun'd by thy ſkilful hand 
To the ſoft notes of elegant defire, 
With which o'er a land 
Was ſpread the fame of ef thy diſaſtrous love; 
| To me reſign the vocal ſhell, 
And teach my ſorrows to relate 
Their melancholy tale fo well, 
As may e en things inanimate, [ move. 
Rough mountain oaks and deſert rocks, to pity 


wing Sev enact, 


r ſkies ; 


Idalian 


What were, the ! thy woes, compar'd to 
mine? 
To thee thy miſtreſs in the bliſsful band 
Of Hymen never gave her hand; 
The joys of wedded love were never thine. 
In thy domeſtic care 
She never bore a ſhare, 
Nor with endearing art 
Would heal thy wounded heart 
of every ſecret grief that feſter d there: 
Nor did her fond affection on the bed 
Of fickneſs watch thee, and thy languid head 


And charm away the ſenſe of pain: 
b Nor did the crown your mutual flame 
th pledges dear, and withafather's tender 1 name, 


4 


Whole nights on her unwearied arm ſuſtain, | 


F 
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| 


| 


Unſhar' d by thee, no more my lifeleſs thoughts 


My tortur'd memory wounds, and 


And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd remain. 


0 

O beſt of wives! O dearer far to me 
Than when thy virgin charms 
Were yielded to my arms; 

How can my foul endure the loſs of thee? 

How in the world (to me a deſert grown, 
Abandon'd and alone) 

Without my ſweet companion can I live? 
Withour thy lovely ſmile, 

The dear reward of ev'ry virtuous toil, _ 

W hat pleafures now can pall'd Ambition give? 

E'en the delightful ſenſe of well- earn'd. praiſe, 


could raiſe. 


For my diſtrafted mind 
What ſuccour can I find? 
On whom for conſolation ſhall I call? | 
Support me, ev'ry friend; 
Your kind aſſiſtance lend, 
To bear the weight of this oppreſſive w woe. 
Alas! each friend of mine, 
My dear departed love, ſo much was * 
That none has any comfort to beſtow. - 
My books, the beſt relief 
In every other grief, 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all : 
Each fav'rite author we together read, 
ſpeaks of 
Lucy dead. 


We were the happieſt pair of human kind: 

The rolling year its various courſe pertorm 'd, 
And back return'd again : 

Another, and another, ſmiling came, 


Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious Concord did our wiſhes bind : 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the ſame. 
O fatal, fatal ſtroke! 
That all this pleafing fabric Love had rais'd 
Of rare felicity, 
On which « ev n wanton Vice v with envy gaz'd, 


And 
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And ev'ry ſeheme of bliſs our hearts kad form d, Oh! cruel was my father, that ſhur his door 
With ſoothing hope for man on me; | ſſee; 


| 7 future day, 
In one ſad moment broke! 


Yer, O my ſoul! thy riſing murmurs ſtay; 
Nor dare th all-wiſe Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree 
With impious grief complain. 
That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhouid fade, 
Was his moſt righteous will—and be that will 
_ obey d! 5 


* Would thy fond love his grace to her controul; 


And, in theſe low abodes of fin and pain, 
Her pure exalted foul, _ - 
Unjuſtly, for thy partial good, detain ? 
No rather ſtrive thy groyelling mind to raiſe 
Up to that unclouded blaze, 
That heavenly radiance of eternal light, 
In which enthron'd, ſhe now with pity ſees | 
How frail, how inſecure, how flight, 
Is ev'ry mortal bliſs; _ 
Ex'n Love itſelf, if riſing by degrees 
Beyond the bounds of this imperfect ſtate, 
Whoſe flecting joys fo ſoon muſt end, 
It does nat to its ſovereign good aſcend. 
- _ Riſe then, my ſoul, with hope elate, 
And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene delight, 
Whoſe peaceful path, and ever open gate, 

No feet but thoſe of harden'd guilt ſhall miſs: 
There Death himſelf thy Lucy ſhall reſtore ; 
There yield up all his power, ne er to divide you 

: morc, 


926. 4 Winter Piece. Anov. 
I was a winter's evening, and faſt 
the ſnow, ME” [did blow, 


And keenly o'er the wide heath the bitter blaſt 
When a damſel all-forlorn, quite bewilder'd in 
; her way, ſay: 


| 


— 


re 
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And cruel is the wint'ry wind, that chills my 


But 


oh! let my tears revive thee, ſo warm that trickle 


| Ah, wretched, wretched mother ! thou 


Then 


She kiſs'd her baby's pa 


came down 


2 Well may your hearts believe the truths I tel 


And cruel was my mother, that ſuch a ſight could 


heart with cold; [for gold! 
crueller than all, the lad that left my love 
Huſh, huſh, my lovely baby, and warm thee m 
my breaſt ; | | frrefi; 
Ah! little thinks thy father how-ſadly we re diſ. 
For cruel asche is, did he know but how we fare, 
He d ſhield us in his arms from this bitter pierc. 
Ing air, | 


Cold, cold, my deareſt jewel! thy little life is gone: 


down : 


| [they fall: 
My tears that guſh ſo warm, 


oh they freeze before 
rt now 

bereft of all. . 

down ſhe funk, deſpairing, upon 
ſnow, | | 


And, wrung with 5 
e 


the drifted 
[ her woe: 
anguiſh, lamented loud 
lips, and laid it by her 
ſide; head, and died, 
Then caſt her eyes to Heaven, then bow'd he 


§ 27. Oriental Eclogues. ; By Mr. CoLtixs, 
cc MCAGGUE. I 
Selim; or, the Shepherd's Moral. 


Scene, a Valley near Bagdat. — Time, | 
Morning. | 


YE Perſian maids, attend your Poet's lays, 
And hear how thepherds pals their Oe 

4 da 8. | taill 

Not all 6s bleſt whom Fortune's hand ft 
© With wealth in courts, nor all that havnt © 
Haim | 


85 
p 


tt ©) <q > 


* 


Preſs d her baby to her boſom, and ſadly thus did 


is virtue makes the bliſs where er we * 
1 Fe: | 


Thus Selim ſung, by ſacred truth inſpir'd: 
Nor praiſe, but ſuch as Truth beſtow d, defir'd : 
Wiſe in himſelf, his meaning ſongs conveyd 
Informing morals to the ſhepherd maid ; 
or taught the ſwains that ſureſt bliſs to find, 
What groves nor ſtreams beſtow—a virtuous 

| mind. | 

When ſweet and bluſhing, like a virgin bride, 
The radiant morn reſum'd her orient pride; 
When wanton gales along the valleys play, 
Breathe on each flow'r, and bear their ſweets 
away; | | 
By Tygris' wand'ring waves he ſat, and ſung 
This uſeful leſſon for the fair and young: 

Je Perſian dames, he faid, to you belong 
(Well may they pleaſe) the morals of my ſong: 
No fairer maids, I truſt, than you are found, 

' Grac'd with ſoft arts, the peopled world around! 

The morn that lights you, to your loves ſupplies 

Fach gentler ray, delicious to your eyes; 

For you thoſe flow rs her fragrant hands beſtow, 

And yours the love that kings delight to know. 

(Jet think not theſe, all beauteous as they are, 

The beſt kind bleſſings Heav'n can grant the 

Who truſt alone in beauty's feeble ray, (| fair: 

' Boaſt but the worth Balfora's * pearls diſplay ! 

Drawn from the deep, we own the ſurface 

6 bright ; Wo 15 | 

But, dark within, they drink no luſtrous light. 

Such are the maids, and ſuch rhe charms they 

By ſenſe unaided, or to virtue loſt. [ boaſt ; 

X|f-flatt'ring ſex ! your hearts believe, in vain, 

That love ſhall blind, when once he fires the 
ſwain; . 

Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 

4s ſpots on ermine beautify the ſkin : 

Who ſeeks ſecure to rule, be firſt her care 

Each ſofter virtue that adorns the fair; 

Tach tender paſſion man delights to find 

The loyd perfection of a female mind. 
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{ * Deſpondin 


| © Blefſt were the days when Wiſdom held her 
e rej s | I L 
And ſhepherds ſought her on the filent plain; 
© With Truth ſhe wedded in the ſecret grove; _ 
© Immortal Truth! and daughters bleſs d their 
* © love. | OE 
O haſte, fair maids! ye Virtues, come away! 
| © Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way! 
The balmy \ſhrub for you ſhall love our ſhore, 
By Ind'.excell'd, or Araby, no more. 
* Loſt to our fields, for fo the fates ordain, 
| © The dear deſerters ſhall return again. 
Come thou, whoſe thoughts as limpid ſprings 
Care clear; | 
© To lead the train, ſweet Modeſty, appear: 
Here make thy court amidſt our rural irene, 
And ſhepherd girls ſhall own thee for their 
© With thee be Chaſtity, of all afraid, [queen. 
« Diftruſting all, a wiſe ſuſpicious maid; 
gut mau the moſt—not more the mountain doe 
© Holds the ſwift falcon for her deadly foe. | dew ; 
© Cold is her breaſt, like flow'rs that drink the 
© A ſilken veil conceals her from the view. a 
© No wild defires amidſt thy train be known, 
© But Faith, whoſe heart is fix'd on one alone; 
Meekneſs, with her down-caſt 
And friendly Pity, full of tender fighs; [eyes, 
And Love the laſt. By theſe your hearts ap- 
© prove; | ; 
| © Theſe are the virtues that muſt lead to love. 
Thus ſung the ſwain; and ancient legends ſay, 
The maids of Bagdat verified the lay: | 
Dear to the plains, the Virtues came along; 
| The ſhepherds lov'd, and Selim bleſs'd his ſong. 


- 


—_— 


ECLOGUE II. Hater; or, the Camel- Driver. 
Scene, the Deſert.— Time, Mid- Day. 


| ® The Gulf of that name, famous for the pearl-fiſhery, 


| TY ſilent horror, o'er the boundleſs waſte, 
The driver Haſſan with his camels paſs d: 
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TO 
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A fan of painted feathers in his hand,. 
his ſhaded face from ſcorching ſand. 
The faltry ſun had gain d the middle ſky, 
And not a tree, and not an herb was nigh : 
The beaſts with pain their duſty way purſue, 
Shxill roar d the winds, and dreary was the view! 


With defp'rate forrow wild, th affrighted man 


— 


Thrice figh'd, thrice ſtruck his breaſt, and thus 
e 


Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 
© When firſt from Schiraz' walls I bent my 
© Ah! little thought Jof the blaſting wind, 
The thirſt, or pinching hunger that I find! 


_ © Bethaink thee, Haſſan, where ſhall Thirſt aſſuage, 


© When fails this cruſe, his unrelenting rage ? 
© Soon ſhall this ſcrip its precious load reſign; 


Then what but tears and hunger ſhall be 


© thine? ; EY 
Fe mute companions of my toils, that bear 
© In all my griefs a more than equal ſhare ! 
Here, where no ſprings in murmurs break away, 
Or mofs-crown'd fountains mitigate the day, 
© In vain ye hope the green delights to khow, 
Which plains more bleſt, or verdant vales, 

+ beſtow : 


around] 
© Sad was the hour, and luck leſs was the day, 
When firſt from Schiraz' walls I bent my 
Way! . 
© Curſt be the gold and ſilver which perſuade 
© Weak men to follow far-fatiguing trade 
The lily Peace outſhines the ſilver ftore ; 
* And life is dearer than the golden ore : | 
© Yet money tempts us o'er the deſert brown, 
To ev'ry diftant mart and wealthy town. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the ſea; 
And are we only yet repaid by thee? 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, | 


One crufe of water on his back he bore, 
And his light ſcrip contain'd a ſcanty ftore : 


| 


© Here rocks alone, and taſteleſs ſands are found, | 
And faint and fickly winds for ever howl 


— 8 «—·¹ oo ———— . eros 
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Ah! why this ruin fo attractive made? 

Or why, fond man, fo eaſily betray'd ? 
Why heed we not, while mad we haſte along, 
* The gentle voice of Peace or Pleaſure's fong? 


© Or wherefore. think the flow'ry mountan's 
3. #00 : i 

The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's 
pride; 


Why think we theſe leſs pleafing to behold 
Than dreary deſerts, if they lead to gold? 
Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 
When firſt from Schiraz* walls I bent my 
« way! 
O ceaſe my fears !—all frantic as I go, 
© When thought creates unnumber'd fcenes of 
. © woe. 1 
What if the Lion in his rage I meet! 
© Oft in the duſt I view his printed feet : 
And, fearful! oft, when Day's declining light 
© Yields her pale empire to the mourner Night, 
© By hunger rous'd, he ſcours the groaning plain, 
« Gaunt wolves and ſullen tigers in his train: 
© Before them] Death, with ſhrieks, direCts their 
© way, | 
« Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
Sad was the hour, and luckleſs, was the day, 
When firſt from Schiraz' walls I bent my 
« way ! - 3 
At that dead hour the ſilent aſp ſhall creep, 
If aught of reſt I find, upon my ſleep, 
Or ſome ſwoln ſerpent twiſt his ſcales around, 
And wake to anguiſh with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wiſe contented poor; 
From luſt of wealth, and dread of death ſecure! 
« They tempt no deſerts, and no griefs they find; 
peace rules the day where Reaſon rules tht 
| mind. | 
© Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the da 
© When firſt from Schiraz walls I bent n 
© way! | 


« O hapleſs youth ! for ſhe thy love hath wo 


The tender Zara, ſhall be moſt undone ! Bi 


LES — — — m— — — 


Book II. 
(Big ſwell' d my heart, and own'd the pow'rful 
of maid, doc: fad 
When faſt ſhe dropp'd her tears, and thus ſhe 
« Farewel the youth, whom fighs could not 
« detain * 14 5 8 
« Whom Zara's breaking heart implor' d in vain : 
Vet as thou go'ſt, may ev'ry blaſt ariſe, 
« Weak and unfelt as theſe rejected fighs ! 
« Safe o'er the wild, no-perils mayſt thou ſee; 
No griefs endure, nor weep, falſe youth, like 
0 let me ſafely to the fair return, me!“ 
day, with a kiſs, ſhe muſt not, ſhall not mourn ! 
0 let me teach my heart to loſe its fears, 
Recall'd by wiſdom's voice, and Zara's tears! 
He ſaid; and call'd on Heaven to bleſs the 
day Te MA Der tg way. 
When back to Schiraz' walls he bent his 
cLOGUE III. Abra; or, the Georgian Sultana- 
Scene, a Foreft.—Time, the Evening. 
IN Georgia's land, where Tefflis' tow'rs are 
In diſtant view along the level green; {feen, 
ile evening dews enrich the ghtt'ring glade, 
nd the tall foreſts caſt a longer ſhade; 
at time tis ſweet o'er fields of rice to ſtray, 
Ir ſcent the breathing maize at ſetting day ; 
inidft the maids of Zagen's peaceful grove, 
myra ſung the pleaſing cares of love, 
Of Abra firſt. began the tender ſtrain, 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain; 
It morn ſhe came, thoſe willing flocks to lead, 
Where lilies rear them in the wat'ry mead : 
tom early dawn the live-long hours ſhe told, 
ll late at filent eve ſhe penn'd the fold. 
p in the grove, beneath the ſecret ſhade, 
various wreath of od'rous flow'rs ſhe made. 
I motley'd pinks and ſweet jonquils ſhe choſe*, 
le violet blue that on the moſs-bank grows; 


* That theſe flowers are found in 
ry of the ingenious Mr Salmon. 


ff 
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All ſweet to ſenſe, the ſlaunting roſe was there: 


[ſaid : |. The finiſh'd chaplet well adorn d her hair. 


Great Abbas chanc'd that fated morn to ſtray, 
By love conducted, from the chaſe aways 
Among the vocal vales he heard her ſong, _ 
And ſought the vales and echoing groves among. 
At length he found, and woo'd the rural maid; 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obey'd. 
Be ev'ry youth like royal Abbas moy'd, 
* Andev ry Georgian maid like Abralov'd ” 
The royal lover bore her from the plain . 
Vet ftill her crook and bleating flock remain: 
Oft as ſhe went ſhe backward rurn'd her view. 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
Fair happy maid ! to other ſcenes remove z 
To richer ſcenes of golden pow'r and love 
Go leave the ſimple pipe and ſhepherd's ſtrain ; 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign. 
Be ev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
And ev'ry Georgian maidlike Abra lov'd 


| Yet, midſt the blaze of courts, ſhe fix'd her love 


On the cool fountain, or the ſhady grove; 
Still, with the ſhepherd's innocence, her mind 
To the ſweet vale and flow'ry mead inclin'd : 
And oft as Spring renew'dthe plain with flow'rs, 
min his ſoft gales, and led the fragrant 
/ urs, OR 
With ſure return ſhe ſought the ſylvan ſcene, - 
The breezy mountains, and the foreſts green. 
Her maids around her mov'd, a duteous band! 
Each bore a crook all-ruril in her hand: d 
Some ſimple lay of flocks and herds they ſung ; 
With joy the mountain and the foreſt rung. 
Be ev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
* Andev'ry Georgian maidlike Abra lov d! 
And oft the royal lover left the care 
And thorns of ſtate, attendant on the fair; 


Oft to the ſhades and low-roof d cots retir'd, 
Or ſought the vale, where firſt his heart was fir d: 


very great abundance in ſome of the provinces of Perſia, ſee the Modern 


7 E 
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A ruſſet mantle; like u fwain, he wor, [Ton ragged cliff, whoſe dang'rous path we tried! 
And thought of crowns and buſy courts no more. And laſt, this lofty mountain's weary ſide! 
7 hos c Be ev'r youth like royal Abbas mov d, * 0 r AGE. 1 7 Bid ; 5 
And ev ry Georgian maid like Abra lov'd.” | Wieak as chou art, yet hapleſs muſt thou kno 
Bleſt was the life that royal Abbas led: | The toils of flight, or ſome ſeverer woe 
Sweet was his love, and innocent his bed. Still as 1 haſte; the Tartar ſhonts behind, 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel And ſhrieks and ſorrows load the ſadd ning wind 
The fimple ſhepherd-girl can love as well. In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand, 
det thoſe who rule on Perſia's jewell'd'throne fe blaſts our harveſts, and deforms our land. 
e fam d for love, and gentleſt love alone Von eitron grove, henes firſt in fear we came, 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, Drops its fair-honours to the conqu'ring flame; 
The lover's myrtle with the warrior's crows. Far fly the ſwains, like us, in deep deſpair, 
* O happy days!” the maids around her ſay: And leave to ruffian bands their fleccy care, 


1 — * 
wn 
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G haſte, profuſe of bleffings, haſte away * a np | 
© Beev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd, | eee 
© Andev'ry Geargian maid like Abra lov'd 1' | Unbepfg dend! whoſe cpa 
POR BRIT DT ap mp 1; 1 c0pm-9- wes rag In vain, unheard, chou call'f thy Perfian lord! 
F.cLocue IV. Agib and Secander ; of, the Fu- | Tn vain thou eourt'ſt Him, hetptefs; to thine aid,” 
p „ To ſhield the ſhepherd and protect the maid! | 


Scene, a Mountain in Circafia. = Time, | Far off, in thoughtleſs indolence refign'd, | 
 Miduight., \ Pert dreams of love and pleaſure ſooth his mind 
2 Midſt fair ſultanas loſt in idle joy, 


= — >= 


N fair Circaſſia, where, to love inclin'd, | : | 
1 Each ſwam was bleſt, for ev'ry maid was kind; No wars alarta him, and no a. 
At that ſtil] hour, when awful midnight reigns, 1 N in 3 
And none but wretches haunt the twilight plains; l r 2 
OT ee e et to the ſight is Zabra's flow'ry plain, 
And paſs & in radiance thro? the cloudleſs ſky ; Any act bai ent i derds f 1. 4 in * 

Sad o'er the dews two brother thepherds fled, No e ins mall 441 e 
Where wild'ring fear. and deſpꝰ rate ſorrow led. * nn 323 i 2 A 
Faſt as they preis'd their flight, behind them lay 15 E — — = y 6 Sh 1 
Wide ravag d plains, and valleys ſtole away. 8 ͤ ah 4 A 
Along the mountain's bending fide they ran, Ln e 
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1 f zar a0 | a * Fair ſcenes ! but ah! no more with peace poſſe Nen 
| | : Till, faint and weak, Secander thus began : With abalone and with — 4 A 1 
|} | | , SECANDER. D) more the ſhepherd's whit'ning tents appears | 
#5718 O ſtay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, Nor the kind products of a bountcous year; he 
No longer friendly to my life, to fly. No more the date, with ſnowy bloſſoms crown Ol? rar 
il -Friend of my heart, O turn thee and ſurvey ;. But ruin ſpreads her baleful fires around. alo 


Trace our fad flight thro' all its length of way! : SECANDER» 
And firſt review'that long-extended plain, In vain Circafſia-boaſts her ſpicy groves, 
And yon wide groves, already paſs'd with pain! | For ever fam'd. for pure and happy loves: 


7 


| 


— 


Box. II. 


[a vain ſhe boaſts her faireſt of the fair, | 

Their eyes blue languiſh, and their golden hair. 

Thoſe eyes in tears their fruitleſs grief muſt ſend , 

Thoſe hairs the Tartar's cruel-hand ſhall rend. 
CG bees TOTS. | 2 

Ve Georgian ſwains, that piteous 

Cireaſſia's ruin, and the waſte of war, 

Some weightier arms than crooks and ſtaffs Pre- 

pare, | BE ee Said 

To field your harveſt, and defend your fair: 

The Turk and Tartar like deſigns purſue, 

Fix'd to deftroy, and ſtedfaſt to undo. 

Wild as his land, in native deferts bred, 

y luſt incited, or by malice led, 

The villain Arab, as he prowls for prey, 

Oft marks with blood and waſting flames the way; 

Yet none fo cruel as the Tartar foe, 

To death inur'd, and nurs'd in ſcenes of woe. 

He faid ; when loud along the vale was heard 
A fhriller ſhriek, and nearer fires appear d: 
Th' affrighted ſhepherds, thro' the dews of night, 
Wide. o'er the moon-light hills renew'd their 

flight. 7 5 | 
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i 28. The Splendid Shilling. J. PHILLIPS. 
ing, heavenly Muſe! 

Things unattempted yet, in proſe or rhyme ;”” 
A Shilling, Breeches, and Chimeras dire. 


FAPPY the man, who, void of care and ſtrife, 
In ſilken or in leathern purſe retains 

Splendid Shilling. He nor hears with pain 
New oyſters cried, nor fighs for cheerful ale: 

Put with his friends, when nightly miſts ariſe, 

0 Juniper's Magpye, or Town Hall, repairs; 
Vhere, mindful of the nymph, whoſe wanton eye 
ranshx'd his foul, and kindled amorous flames, 
aloe, or Phillis, he each circling glaſs 1 
iſheth her health and joy, and equal love. | 
learwhile he ſmokes, and laughs at merry tale, 


DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE; Kc. 


[far 


But I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, 
And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, 
With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid tiff. 
| (Wretched repaſt !) my meagre corſe ſuſtain; 


Then ſelitary walk, or doze at home 3 
In garret vile, and with a warming puff 11 
Regale chill fingers; or, from tube as black 
As winter chimney, or well-poliſn'd jet, 
Exhale Mundungus, ill-perfuming ſcent; 


Not blacker tube, nor of a ſhorter ſize, 


Smukes Cambro-Briton (verg'd in pedi ee, 7 * 
Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he IT 


| O'er-many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 


Upon a cargo of fam d Ceftrian cheeſe, 
High overthadowing rides, with a deſign 
To verd his wares, or at th Arvonian mart, . _ 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town r 
Yclep'd Brechinia; or where Vaga's ſtream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful foil, - 
Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may 
With Matic, Setin, or renown'd Falern. - {vic 
Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 
With boks demure and ſilent pace, a Dun, 
Horrible monſter ! hated by gods and men, 
To my aerial citadel aſcends: _ 85 
With vocal heel thrice thund'ring at my gates, 
With hideous accent thrice he calls; I know 
The voice ill-boding, and the folemn found. _ 
What ſhould” I do? or whither turn? Amaz'd, 
Confounded, to the dark receſs I fly 
Gf wood-hole ; ſtraight my briſtling hairs erect 
Thro' fudden fear; a chilly ſweat bedews ; 
My ſhudd'ring limbs, and (wonderful to tell!) 
My tongue forgets her faculty of ſpecch ; 
So hornble he ſeems ! His faded brow 
Entrench'd with many a frown, and conic beard, 
And ſpreading band, admir'd by modern faints, 
Diſaſtrous acts forebode; in his right hand 


Long ſerolls of paper ſolemnly he waves, 


With characters and figures dire inſcrib'd, 


vr pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 


% 


| Grievous to mortal eyes (ye gods, avert 


Such 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, - Boox 


— 


: behind him 


Such from ry ! 
righteous men!) ate 


Another monſter, not unlike himſelf, 
Sullen of aſpect, by the vulgar call'd 
A Catchpole, whoſe polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible, and magic charms, 
Erſt have endued. If he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill- fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor, ſtraight his body, to the touch 
Odſequious (as whilom knights were wont), 
To ſome inchanted caſtle is convey d, 
Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains, 
In durance ſtrict detain him, till, in form 8 
Of money, Pallas ſets the captive free. 5 
Beware, ye debtors f when ye walk beware, 
Bel; oft with infidious ken 
This caitift eyes your ſteps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 
Prompt to inchant ſome inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallow'd touch. So (poets ſing) 
Grimalkin, to domeſtic vermin worn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to engel mice 
Sure ram. So her diſembowell'd web 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreads, 
Obvious to vagrant flies; the fecret ſtand: 
Within her woven cell! the humming prey, 
Regardleſs of their fate, ruſh on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, their arms, or ſhapes of lovely hue ! 
The wafp inſidious, and the buzzing drene, 
And butterfly, proud of expanded wings 
Diſtinct with gold, entangled in her ſnares, 
Ufelefs refiftance make: with eager ftricdes, 
She tow'ring flies to her expected ſpoils ; 
Then with envenom'd jaws the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcafes triumphant drags. 
So pals my days. But when nocturnal ſhades | 
This world envelope, and th' inclement air 
Perſuades men to repel benumbing froſts [wood ; 


, 


_—__S 


I Of loving friend, delights ; diſtreſt, forlorn, 
| Or deſp' rate lady near a purling ſtream, 


But if a ſlumber 
My 3 limbs, my fancy 's ſtill awake, 
u 


} Eurus and Aufter, and the dreadful force 


Or the Ionian, till cruiſing near 


Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make-weight candle, nor the joyous Sn 


Amidſt the horrors of the tedious night, 
Darkling I ſigh, and feed with diſmal thought; 
My anxious mind; or ſometimes mournful verſe 
Indite, and fing of groves and myrtle ſhades, 


Or lover pendent on a willow-tree. | 
Meanwhile I labour with eternal drought, 
And reſtleſs with and rave; my parched throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repoſe: 
haply does invade 
"Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, | 
In vain :—awake, I find the ſettled thirſt 
Still gnawing, and the pleaſant phantom curſe; 
Thus do I live from pleaſure quite debarr'd, 
Nor taſte the fruits that the ſun's genial rays 
 Mature—john-apple, nor the downy peach, 
Nor'walnut in rough-furrow'd coat ſecure, 
Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay. 
Afflictions great! yet greater ſtill remain; 
My galligaſkins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury and encroaching froſts, 
By time ſubdu'd (what will not time ſubdue?) 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, with orifice 
Wide, diſcontinuous ; at which the winds, 


Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blaſts, 
Portending agues. Thus a well-fraught ſhip 
Long ſail'd ſecure, or thro? th* Egean deep, 


The Lilybean ſhore, with hideous cruſh 

On Scylla or Charybdis (dang'rous rocks) 
She ſtrikes rebounding ; whence the ſhatter'd oak 
So fierce a ſhock unable to withſtand, 
| Admits the ſea: in at the gaping fide 


With pleaſant wines, and crackling blaze of 


| The.crowding waves guſh with impetuous rage 
| Reſiſtleſs, overwhelming ! Horrors ſeize 


he mariners 5 death in their eyes appears; 
hey ſtare, they lave, they 
they pray: 72 


Jmplacable ; till, delug'd by the foam, - 
he ſhip ſinks found'ring in the vaſt abyſs: 


a 


_— 
— 


OLARINDA, dearly lov'd, attend 

The counſels of a faithful friend ; 
Vho, with the warmeſt wiſhes fraught, | 
Feels all, at leaſt, that friendſhip ought! 
But fince, by ruling Heav'n's deſign, 
lnother's fate ſhall influence thine ; 

)! may theſe lines for him prepare 

\ bliſs, which I would die to ſhare | 

Man may for wealth or glory roam ; 

ut woman muſt be bleſt ar home 
To this ſhould all her ſtudies tend, 

This her great object and her end. 

ftaſte unmingled pleaſures bring, 

Ind uſe can blunt affliction's ſting: 

ence perfect bliſs no mortals know, 

ind few are plung'd in utter woe; 

While Nature, arm'd againſt Deſpair, 

wes pow'r to mend, or ſtrength to bear; 
ind half the thought content may gain, 
Fhich ſpleen employs to purchaſe pain. 
Trace not the fair domeſtic plan 

rom what you, would, but wht you can; 
or, peeviſh, ſpurn the ſcanty ſtore, 

cauſe you think you merit more 

ſs ever differs in degree; 

by ſhare alone is meant for thee ; 

id thou ſhouldt think, however ſmall, 
hat ſhare enough, for tis thy all; 

an ſcorn will aggravate diſtreſs, 

Ind only make that little leſs. 

Adinit whatever trifles come; 


ſuts compoſe the largeſt ſum; 


Vain efforts 1) ill the batt'ring waves ruſh 


pump, they ſwear, 


*8 
IN, 


9 29. An Epifile to a Lady. NUGENT. | 


| 


Boon Il. DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, ae. 


O! tell them o'er, and ſay how vain 
Are thoſe who form Ambition's train; 


And bribe to ill the guilty great! 


Shalt build up happineſs on eaſe. - 

Hail, ſweet Content! where joy ſerene 
Gilds the mild ſoul's unruffled ſcene; | 
And, with blith Fancy's pencil wrought, | 


Shines lovely in the cheerful face, 
And clothes each charm with native 
Effuſion pure of bliſs ſincere, 

A veſtment for a god to wear. 


Far other ornaments compoſe 


. | The garb that ſhrouds diſſembled woes, 


Piec d out with motley dyes and farts, 
Freaks, whimſies, feſtivals, and ſports ; 


| The troubled mind's fantaſtic dreſs, 


Which madneſs titles Happineſs : 
While the gay wretch to revels bears 


The pale remains of ſighs and tears; 


And ſeeks in crowds, like her undone, 
What only can be found in one. | 
But chief, my gentle friend, remove 

Far from thy couch ſeducing Love. 

O!] ſhun the falſe magician's art, 

Nor truſt thy yet unguarded heart 
Charm'd by his ſpells fair Honour flies, 
And thouſand treach*rous phantoms riſe; 
Where Guilt in Beauty's ray beguiles, 
And Ruin lurks in Friendſhip's ſmiles. 
Lo! where th' inchanted captive dreams 
Of warbling groves and purling ſtreams ; 
Of painted meads, of flow'rs that ſhed 
Their odours round her fragrant bed: 
Quick ſhifts the ſcene, the charm is loſt, 
She wakes upon a deſert coaſt; | 
No friendly hand to lend its aid, 

No guardian bow'r to ſpread its ſhade ; 
Expo d to ev'ry lng blaſt, 


| She treads th' inhoſpitable waſte ; 


Which ſwell the Monarch's gorgeous ſtate, 
| But thou, more bleſt, more wiſe than cheſe, 


Spreads the white web of flowing thought, 


* 


And 
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And down the drear dectine of Hife, 


Sinks a forlorn, dionour'd wife. 


Neglect net thou the voice of Fame, 
But, clear from crime, be free from blame! 


Tho' all were innorence within, 
Tis guilt to wear the garb of fin; 


. Virtue rejects the foul diſguiſe: 


None merit praiſe who praiſe deſpiſe. | 
Slight not in ſupercilious ſtrain bY 

Long is' d modes, as low or vain? - 
The 3 will vindicate their 1 | 


And claim blind faith in Cuſtom's laws. 


Safer with multitudes to ſtray, | | * 8 


Than tread, alone, a fairer way: 
To mingle with the wake A throng, 
lions wrong. 


Beware of the relentleſs train 


Who forms adore, whom forms maintain z _ 


Left prudes demure, or coxcombs loud, 

Accuſe thee to the partial crowd ; 

Foes who the laws of honour ſlight, 

A judge who meaſures guilt by ſpite. | 
Behold the ſage Aurchia ftand, 

Difgrace and fame at her command ; 

As if Heav'n's delegate defign'd 

Sole arbiter of all her kind. | 

Whether ſhe try ſome favour'd piece, 

By rules devis'd in ancient Greece; 

Or whether, modern in her flight, 

She tells what Paris thinks pohte : 


3 For, much her talents to advance, 
She ſtudied Greece, and travell'd France; 


There learn'd the happy art to pleaſe, 

With all the charms of labour d eaſe; 

Thro' looks and nods with meaning fraught, 
To teach what ſhe was never taught. 


By her cach latent fpring is ſeen; 


T he w orkings foul of ſecret ſpleen ; 

The guilt that ſæulks in fair pretence, 

Or folly, veil'd in ſpecious ſenſe. 

And much her righteous {pirit grieves _ 
When worchleſſneſs the world deccives ; ; 


5 


5 
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w 


Some 


Whether the erring crowd oommends 
patriot ſway d by private ends; 


or huſband truſt a faithleſs wife, 
Secure in 3 from ſtrife. 
IAverſe ſhe 


ngs their deeds to view, 
But juſtice claims the rig'rons due; 
Humanely anxious to produce, 


| At leaſt, ſome poffible excuſe. 


O ne'er may virtue's dire diſgrace 
Prepare a triumph for the baſe! 
Mere forms the fool implicit ſway, 
Which witlings with contempt ey ; 
Blind folly no defect can ſee ; 

Half wiſdom views but one degree. 


| The wiſe remoter uſes reach, 
| Which judgment and experience teach. 


Whoever would be pleas d and pleaſe, 
Muſt do what others do with eaſe, 
Great precept, undefin'd by rule, 


+ And only learn'd in Cuſtom's ſchool ; 
To no pe 
| Tt ſpreads thro! all the human kind ; 
Beauty, and wit, and worth ſupplies, 


culiar form confin'd, 


Yet graceful in the good and wiſe. 
Rich with this gift, and none beſide, 
In Faſhion's ftream how many glide ! 
Secure from ev*ry mental woe, 


| From treach'rous friend or open foe ; 
From ſocial ſy mpathy, that ſhares 
The public loſs or private cares; 


Whether the barb'rous foe invade, 
Or Merit pine in Fortune's ſhade. 
Hence gentle Anna, ever gay, 

The ſame to-morrow as to-day, 


| Save where, perchance, when others weepy 


Her cheek the decent ſorrow ſteep : 

Save when, perhaps, a melting tale 

O'er ev'ry tender breaſt prevail: 

The good, the bad, the great, the ſmall, 
She likes, ſhe loves. ſhe honours all. 


And yet, if ſland*rous malice blame, 


Patient ſhe yiclds a ſiſter's fame 


Book II. 


* 


like if ſatire or if praiſe, © 

ie ſays whate'er the circle ſays ; © 

pplicit does whate er they do, 

ithout one point in wiſh or view. 

re teſt of others, faithful glaſs 8 
iro! which the various phantoms paſs. 
ide blank, unfeeling when alone; 

o care, no joy, no thought her own. 

Net thus ſucceeds the peerleſs dame, 


er Il. DID AC TIC, DESCRIPTIV E, e. 


Along the vale of flowers! 5 
Ah! what avails the dark' ning grove, 


Or Philomel's melodious love, 11 
That glads the midnight hours! 
For me (alas |) the god of day 791 
Ne er glitters on the hawthora ſpray, 
Dor night her comfort brings 


have no pleaſure, in the roſe ; 
For me no vernal beauty blows, 


bo looks, and talks, and acts for fame; 
tent, fo wide her cares extend, 
omake the univerſe her friend. 


Nor Philomela ſings. % 


See how the vary peaſants ſtride 

with the gay in frolics ſhines Adown yon hillock's dar wn OC SON 0g 
d ith deep divines: In cheerful ignorance bleſt: ke a 
w reaſons deep with deep divines; 1 Alike to them the se ws he 


ih courtiers now extols the great; | FEY ; 

th patriots ſighs o'er Britain's fate; Alike ariſes every morn, 
w breathes with zealots holy fires; 5 . By gay Contentment dreſt. 
vw melts in leſs refin'd deſires. + | Content, fair daughter of the Kies, 
om'd to exceed in each degree, Or gives ſpontaneous, or denies, 

p wiſe, too weak, too proud, too free, | Her choice divinely free: 

v various for one ſingle word, X She viſits oft the hamlet cot, 

e high ſublime of deep abſurd ; When Want'and Sorrow are the lot 
bile ev'ry talent nature grants Of Avarice and me. 5 | 
k ſerves to ſhew how much ſhe wants. But ſee, —or is it fancy's dream? 
iltho' in — combine | Methought a bright celeſtial gleam. = 

e virtues of our ſex and thine : Shot ſudden thro' the groves; - EY 


Behold, behold, in looſe array, 
r ſenſe informs, and ſooths, and cheers: Euphroſyne, more bright than day, 
„lke an angel in diſguiſe, 


kines b W 4 ; | More mild than Paphian doves! _ 
bs. * e 3 5 . Welcome, O! welcome, Pleaſure's queen 
eee eee, ee hom rn 
* N N . BURT | With ſcatter'd flow'rs they fill the air ; 5 = 5 
i bould the gen'rous ſpirit flow | | gone. ov eee 
e Ah! baneful F aan, 

lies are of nobler kind Ah! banetul grant ot ang LICAVENg | 
a virtues of a narrow mind. When to the feeling wretch is given 33 


55 „ ; A ſoul alive to joy 
„30. The Man of Sorrow. GREVILLE, 
H! what avails the length'ning mead, - - 
By Nature's kindeſt bounty ſpread. . 


hand reſtrains the widow's tear 


| Joys fly with eviry hour away, 5 i 
And leave th unguarded heart a prex 
To cares, that peace deſtroy. 


— — —— I oat ÄL— —U— —— —E— v 


a . 


His waywar 


And ſee, with viſionary haſte 

(Too ſoon the gay deluſion paſt) 
_ remains! 

s ſeiz'd my captive ſoul, 


An BR drives without controv!, 2 1 


And ſlackens ſtill the reins. 


Ten thouſand beauties round me throng : 
What beauties, ſay, ye nymphs, belong 
To the diſtemper d ſoul? 


I fee the lawn of hideous dye, 


The tow'ring elm nods mi * 
With groans the waters roll. 


Xe gilded roofs, Palladian domes, 
Ye vivid tints of Perfia's looms, 
Ye were for miſery made.— | 
Twas thus . Man of Sorrow 9 : 
p then penſive took 


Along 2 9 ſhade. 


An Ode on St. Cecilia's D DRYDEN. 
TVAS at the royal feaſt, for r Perſia won, 
; By Philip's warlike 2 
Aloft in au ful ſtate X 
The godlike hero ſate 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were plac'd around, 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtle bound: 
So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his ſide 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In * youth and . s pride, 
appy, happy, ha air; 
1 bor N F 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deſerves the fair 3-4 
Timotheus, plac'd on bigh 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre: 
'The tremblin Ant notes aſcend the iky, 
— 'nly joys — 


19 


$ 31. Alexander's Feaft; or the Power of Myfic. | 


6 BE 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


{| Who left his bliſsful ſeats above, 


| | And ftamp'd an image. of 


| 


| The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſcia 
+ 


Now give the hautbo 


He choſe a mournful muſe 


] By too ſevere a fate, 


Book Il, 
The ſong began from Jove; 75 


Such is the pow'r of mighty love! 
A dragon's fiery. form belied the god: 
Sublime on radiant ſpheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preſs'd, 
himſelf, a for reign of 
the world. 
The liſt' ning crowd admire the lofty ſound; 
A preſent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound, 
With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, _ 
Aſſumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. | 


ſun 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace 
He ſhews his honeſt face. 
2 breath; he comes, h 
. Bacchus, ever fair and young, {comes 
Drinking j joys did farſt ordain : 
Bacchus bleſſings are a treaſure, ' 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure ; ; 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure ; ; 
Sweet is abs after pain. 
Sooth'd with the ſound, the king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o'er again, 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice! 
ſlew the ſlain. 

The maſter ſaw the madneſs EY 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heav'n and earth deficd, 
Chang' d his hand, and check'd his pride: 


Soft pity to infuſe : 
He ſung Darius "— and goods. 


2 


1A, 


Des 


ain, 


Fal 


„or H, DTDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, ac. 


Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, 

Fall'n from his high eſtate, 

And welt' ring in his blood; 
Deſerted at his utmoſt need, 
by thoſe his former bounty fed, 
n the bare earth expos d he lies, 

ith not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 

With downcaſt look the * victor ſate 

Revolving in his alter d foul 


The various turns of fate below; _ 
he ſtole, 


And now and then a figh 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee 
hat love was in the next degree: 
Twas but a Kindred found to move; 
or pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, 

Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleafures, 

War, he ſung, is toil and trouble; 

Honour but an empty bubble; 

Never ending, till beginning, 

Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroy ing: 

If che world be worth thy winning, 

Think, oh think it worth enjoying 
e 2 beſide 2 

e the e vide thee.— 

e many * A ang loud applauſe; 
love was crown'd, but muſic won the cauſe. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, * 

Gaz'd on the fair | 

Who caus'd his care, : TY 
And figh'd and look d, ſigh'd and look'd, 
vigh'd and look'd, and figh'd again: 

"gth, with love and wine at once op- 

pretty ; 3 

r vanquiſh'd victor ſunk upon her breaſt. 
Now ftrike the golden lyre again; 
ind louder yer; _ oder ſtrain. 
Freak his bands of ſleep aſunder, 8 | 
#1 rouſe him like a rattling peal of thunder. 


| 


4 Hark, hark, the horrid ſound 


Has rais'd up his head 
As awak d from the dead 
And amaz'd, he ſtares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies ariſe, _ 4 
Sce the ſnakes that they rear, 
How they hiſs in the air, 3 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes: 
Behold a ghaſtly band, „ 
Each a torch in his band, Bob i 
Theſe are Grecian” ghoſts, that in battle were 
And unburied remain, [ſlain. 
Inglorious on the plain; | 
Give the vengeance due 
Jo the valiant crew: 
Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian abodes, | 
And glitt'ring temples of their hoſtile gods 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; | 
And the King ſeiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to 
Thais led the way | [deſtroy; 
To light him to his prey, i 
And, like another Helen, fir d another Troy. 
Thus, long ago, TY "1" 
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 

While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And ſounding lyre | Fd 

Could ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle ſoft defire. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, | 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow. bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 


* 


—— 


With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown - 


Let old Timotheus yield the prize, are. 

: Or both divide the 4 18 

He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies: 

She drew an angel down. | 
H | f 8 


| 
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And ſpout his waters in the face of day. 


There ſolid billows, of enormous ſize, 


5 32. An Epiftle from Mr. Phillips to the Earl 
of Dorſet. Copenhagen, March 9, 1709. 


PROM frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of ſnow, 


From ſtreams 
flow, 


What preſent ſhall the Muſe to Dorſet bring, 


that northern winds forbid to 


- 


Or how, ſo near the Pole, attempt to fing ? 


The hoary Winter here conceals from fight 
All pleaſing objects that to verſe invite. 
The hills, and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and fitver-ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 


No gentle n prepares the ſpring, | 


No birds within the deſert region ſing, _. 


The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, | 


While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 
The vaſt Leviathan wants room to play, 


The ſtarving wolves along the main ſca prowl, 
And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 
For many a ſhining league the level main 

Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain: 


Alps of green ice, in wild diforder riſe. - 
And yet bur lately have I feen, e en here, 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear. 

Ere vet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 
Or winds began thro' hazy ſkies to blow, 
At ev ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 
And the deſcending rain unſullied froze. 
Soon as the filent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos d at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 

And brighten'd ev'ry object to my eyes: 
For evxy ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, 


And ev ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs; | 


In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhew, 


While thro' the ice the crimſon berries glow. 


The thick-ſprung reeds the wat'ry marſhes yield, 
Seem d poliſh d lauces in à hoſtile field. 


4 2 4 8 
8 e 8 — 
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uE POETICAL EPITOME,- Berl 


1 


And, while he thinks the 


| And, as he goes; the tranſient viſion mourns. 


1 — — EY 

933. Monody to the Memory of a Tong Lady: 
| YEE do I live? Obo ſhall T ſuſtain 
| 5 


] 


The ſtag, in limpid currents, with ſurpriſe 
Sees cryſtal branches on his forehead riſe. . 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
That wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun: 
When, if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies: ESD 
The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And in a ſpangled ſhaw'r the proſpect ends; 
Or if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
And, by degrees, unbind the wint'ry charm, 
The traveller a miry country ſees 
And journeys fad beneath the dropping trees, 
Like ſome deluded peaſant Merlin leads 
Thro' fragrant bow'rs, and thro” delicious mead 
While here enchanted gardens to him riſe, A 
And airy fabrics there attract his eyes, 
His wond xing feet the 1 paths purſue; 
air illuſion true, 
The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear: 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 


Suan 


This vaſt unutterable weight of woe? 
This worſe than hunger, poverty, or pain, 
Orall the complicated ills below ? | 
She, in whoſe life my hopes were treaſur d all 
Is gone for ever fled= 
My ee ee wot dead; 
Theſe eyes, theſe tear- ſwoln eyes beheld her fi 
Ah no- ſhe lives on ſome far happier ſhore, 
She lives but (crucl thought!) ſhe lives for! 
= NO more. 15 
I, who the tcdious abſence of a day e * 
Remov'd, would languiſh for my charms 
Would chide the ling'ring moments for delzy, 


And fondly blame the flow return of a 


ber . DIDACTIC,” DESCRIPTIVE, /&c: 


How, how ſhall I endure 
(O miſery paſt a cure!) 

wrs, days, and years, ſucceſſively to roll, 
ir ever more behold the comfort of my foul ? 
7:3 ſhe not all my fondeſt-wiſh could frame? 
Did ever mind fo much of heav'n partake? © 
# ſhe not love me with the pureſt flame, 
And give up friends and fortune for my fake? 

Though mild as ev'ning ſkies, 
With downcaſt, ſtreaming eyes, 
od the ſtern frown of ſupercilious brows, 
af to their brutal threats, and faithful to her 

W WW | | 
me then, ſome Muſe, the ſaddeſt of the train 
(No more your bard ſhall dwell on idle lays), 
uch me each moving melancholy ſtrain, 
id oh diſcard the pageantry of phraſe : 
luit tie flowers of ſpeech with woes like mine! 
Thus, haply, as I paint 
The ſource of my complaint, 
ſoul may own th' impaſlion'd line; 0 
lood of tears may guſh to my relief, [of grief. 
d irom my ſwelling heart diſcharge this load 
car, my fond officious friends, forbear 
wound my ears with the ſad tales you tell! 
ow good ſhe was, how gentle, and how fair!” 
In pity ceaſe—alas ! I know too well | 
win her ſweet expreſſive face | 
dem 'd forth the beauties of her mind, 
heighten d by exterior grace. 
f manners moſt engaging, moſt refin d. 
piteous object could the (ee, Hs 
but her ſoft boſom fhar'd the woe, 
llc ſmiles of affability PE 
ndear'd whatever boon ſhe might beſtow. 
teer th' emotions of her heart, 
Ml! ſhone conſpicuous in her ä 
Fn to ev'ry female art, 9 5 CR. 
uke to feign or to diſgviſe: . 


a 


1477 
The ſecret in her faithful breaſt repos d 7 
She ne'er with lawleſs tongue diſclos'd, | 
: In ſecret ſilenee lodg'd inviolate there. 
Oh feeble words—unable to expreſs 64h) 
Her matchleſs virtues, or my own diſtreſs! - 
| Relentleſs Death! that, ſteel'd to human woe, 
With murd'rous hands deals -havoc on man- 
Why (cruel!) ſtrike this deprecated blow, { kind, 
And leave ſuch wretched multitudes. behind? 
Hark ! Groans come wing' d on ev'ry breeze. 
The ſons of grief prefer their ardent vw; 
Oppreſt with ſorrow, want, or dire diſeaſe, 
And ſupplicate thy aid, as I do now, _ 
In vain—Perverſe, ſtill on th' unweeting head 
Tis thine thy vengeful darts to ſhed; _-, 
Hope's infant bloſſoms to deſtroy, -  . - 
And drench in tears the face of joy. OY 
But oh, fel! tyrant | yet expect the hour 
When Virtue. ſnhall renounce thy power; 
When thou no more ſhalt blot the face of day, 
Nor mortals tremble at thy rigid ſway. =» 
Alas! the day—where'er I turn my eyes, 
Some ſad memento of my loſs appears ; 
I fly the fatal houſe - ſuppreſs my ſighs, 
Reſolv'd to dry my unavailing tears: 
But, ah! in vain no change of time 
The memory can efface ſor place 
Of all that ſweetneſs, that enchanting air, I ſpair. 
No loſt; and nought remains but anguiſh and de- 


| Where were the delegates of Heav'n, oh, where ! | 


Appointed Virtue's children fafe to keep? 
Had Innocence or Virtue been their care, 

She had not died, nor had I liv'd ta weep : 
Mov'd by my tears, and by her patience mov'd, 


To ſee her force th' endearing ſmile, 
My forrows to beguile, | 
When Torture's keeneſt rage ſhe prov'd; 

Sure they had warded that untimely dart, 
Which broke her thread of life, and rent a huſ- 
band's heart. 


I 


And ch the boaſt how rare ! 


= 


How 
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When, feeling Death's reſiſtleſs pow'r, 


If, from thy Jov'd embrace my 
To act in all oblequious to thy will; 
4 Then only truly bleſt when thou wert ſo; 
Some happier maid may take thy Emma's. 


ꝝVVy deareſt Shaw, forgive a woman's fears; 
But one word more (J cannot bear 
Promiſe—and I will truſt thy faithful vow 


My. hand ſhe preſs'd, wet with her falling tears, 
And thus, in falt'ring accents, ſpoke her fears: 
«- Ah, my lov'd lord, the tranſient ſcene is o'er, 
« And we muſt part (alas!) to meet no more 
« But oh I if e er thy Emma's name was dear, 
« If cer thy vows have charm'd my raviſh'd 
. cc ear: | %. : 

heart to gain, 
„Proud friends have frown'd, and Fortune 

4% ſmil'd in van; 2 
« Tf it has been my ſole endeavour ſtill 


| 


« To watch thy very ſmiles, thy with to know, | 
4 Tf I have doted with that fond exceſs, 


« Nor love could add, nor Fortune make tt leſs; | 


If this Ive done, and more 0 then be kind 
„To the dear lovely babe I leave behind. 
ce When time my once-lov d mem ry ſhall efface. 


4 place; ; | 
6s Wich envious eyes thy partial fondneſs ſee, 
c And hae it for the love thou bor ſt to me— _ 


tears) 


46 (Oft have I tried, and ever d thee true), 


ö 


That to ſome diſtant ſpot 
«© This fatal pledge of hapleſs Emma's love, 


Where ſafe thy blandiſhments it partake: - + 
« And, oh! be tender for its s ſake. 
„ Wilt thou? | 


I know thou wilt—ſad filence ſpeaks aſſent; 
« And in that pleaſing hope thy Emma dies 
content. 2 
I, who with more than manly ſtrengtk have bore 
The various ills b pus by cruel Fate, 
m 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
How ſhall I c*er forget that dreadful hour, | Juſt Heavin! (I cried) from Mem'ry's earlich 
d 15 


a 
No * has thy wretched ſuppliant known; 
Mis fortune ſtill, with unrelenting ſway, 


* 
* 


q 
" 
P 


Time ſhall adminiſter its wonted balm, 


an 


thou wilt remove 


Has claim'd me for her own. 
But O- in pity to my grief, reſtore 


Vain: hope—th'* irrevocable doom is paſt; 
Ev'n now ſhe looks—ſhe ſighs her laſt— 
Vainly 


t clos'd her lovely eyes, 
How did I rave, untaught to bear the blow 
With impious wiſh to tear her from the ſkies, 
How curſe my fate in bitterneſs of woe 


But whither would Mis dreadfut phrenſy lead? 


Fond man, forbear ; . 
15 Thy fruitleſs ſorrow fpare ; 
In humble rev'rence kiſs th' affliftive rod, 
And proſtrate bow to an offended God. 
Perhaps kind Heaven in mercy dealt the blow, 
Some ſaving truth thy roving ſoul to teach; 
To wean thy heart from 
And point out bliſs 
reach: 


To ſhew that all the flatt ring ſchemes of joy, 
Which tow ring Hope ſo fondly builds in air, 


One fatal moment can deſtroy, 
And plunge th' exulting maniac in deſpair. 
Then Ot with pious fortirude ſuſtain 
Thy preſent loſs—haply thy future gain; 
Nor let thy Emma die in vain; 


And huſh this ſtorm of grief to no unptcalit 


Thus the poor bird, by ſome diſaſtrous fate, 
Caught and impriſon'd in a lonely cage, 

Torn from its native fields, and dearcr mate, 

* Flutters awhile, and ſpends its little rage: 

But finding all its efforts weak and vain; 


Suftain the firmneſs y foul no more, 
But fink beneath the weight; 


No more it pants and rages for the plain: 


Mopit 


Bock II. 


This only ſource of bliſs; I aſk, I aſk no more 


I ſtrive to ſtay her flecting breath, I death. 
And, with rebellious heart, proteſt againſt her 


When the ſtern tyran 


[ creed 


Dare not to taſk what Heav'n's high will de 


grovelling views below 


beyond Mis fortune 


Ccala 


＋ 
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Moping a while in ſullen mood 
the ſweet mourner—but ere long 
Prones its light wings, and pecks its food, 
And meditates the ſong; | 
ſerenely 4orrowing, breathes its piteous caſe, 
And with its plaintive warblings ſaddens all 
the place. | s 
Forgive me, Heaven !. t the tears will 
o think how ſoon my ſcene of bliſs is paſt ! 
My budding joys, juſt iſing to blow, i 
All nipt and wither'd by one envious blaſt ! 
My hours, that laughing wont to fleet away, 


Where's now the ſprightly jeſt, the 
Time creeps unconſcious of delight: 
low ſhall I cheat the tedipus day. 
And O—the joyleſs night : 
Where ſhall I reft my weary head? 
How ſhall I find repoſt on a ſad widow'd bed? 


ame, Theban drug *, the wrerch's only aid, 
To my torn heart its former peace reſtore : 
by votary, wrapt in thy Lethean ſhade, 
A while ſhall ceaſe his ſorrows to deplore : 
laply, when lock'd in ſleep's embrace, 
zun I ſhall behold my Emma's face; 

Again with tranſport hear ; 
Her voice oft whiſpering in my ear; 
F ſteal once more a balmy kiſs, 
d taſte at leaſt of viſionary bliſs. 


It, ah! th' unwelcome morn's obtruding light 
Will va my ſhadowy ſchemes of bliſs de- 
„ Pole; p | 

il tear the dear illuſion from my ſight, 

And wake me to the ſenſe of al my woes ! 

If to the verdant fields I ſtray, 

:' what pleaſures now can theſe convey? . 

ir lovely form purſues where'er I go, | 
And darkens all the ſcene with-woe, 


— 


. 
[How, 


Move heavily along; [jocund ſong? 


* Laudanum. 


SCRIPTIVE, &c. - Bag 


By Nature's laviſh bounties cheer'd no more, 
> Sorrowing Trove 1 
Through valley, grot, and grove; 
| Nought.can their beauties or my loſs reſtore; 
| No herb, no er can med cine my di ſeaſe, 
And my ſad fighs are borne on ev'ry paſſing 
| Sickneſs and ſorrow hov'ring round my bed, 
Who now with anxious hatte thall bring relief, 
Wich lenient hand ſupport my drooping Fiead, 
' Aﬀſuage my pains, and mirigate my grief? 
Should wortdly buſineſs call away, 
Who now ſhall in my abſence fondly mourn, 
Count ev'ry minute of the Joit'ring day, | 
Impatient for my quick return? 
Should aught my boſom diſcompoſe, 
Who now, with ſweet complacent air, 
Shall ſmooth the rugged brow of Care, 
And ſoften all my woes? 


Too faithful Memory —ceaſe, O ceaſe— 


How ſhall I c'er regain m e? 

(O to forget her as. 3 art, 
Whilt every virtue lives imprinted on my heart] 
And thou, my little cherub, left behind, 

To hear a father's plaints, to ſharc his woes, 
When Reafon's dawn informs thy infant mind, - 

And thy ſweet liſping tongue ſhall aſk the eauſe, 
How oft with ſorrow ſhall mine eyes run o et; 
When, twining round my knees, I trace 
Thy mother's ſmile upon thy face ! 
| How oft to my full heart ſhalt thou reſtore 
Sad mem'ry of my joys—ah, now no more ! 
By bleſſings once enjoy d now more diſtreſt, 

re beggar by the riches once poſſeſt, 

My little darling, dearer to me _ hear!) 

By all the tears thou ſt caus d (O ſtrange to 
you with a life yet dearer than thy own, _, 

Thy cradle purchas'd with thy mother's bier: 


H 3 Who 
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Who now ſhall ſeek with fond delight — Say, doſt thou mourn thy raviſh'd mate, 
Thy infant ſteps to guide aright ? That oft enamour'd on thy ſtrains has hung 
She, who with doting eyes would gaze | Or has the cruel hand of Fate 
On all thy little artleſs ways. Bereft thee of . ee 
By all thy ſoft endearments bleſt, 1 Alas, for both I weep !— 
And claſp thee oft with tranſport to her breaſt, 1 In all the pride of youthful charms, 
Alas! is gone—yet ſhalt thou prove A beauteous bride torn from my circling arms! 
A father's deareſt, tend'reſt love; | A lovely babe, that ſhould have liv'd to bleſs, 
And, O fweet ſenſeleſs ſmiler (envied ſtate !) And fill my doting eyes with frequent tears 
As yet unconſcious of thy hapleſs fate, | At once the ſource of rapture and diſtreſs, 
When years thy judgment ſhall mature, The flattering prop of my declining yea:s 
And Reaſon ſhews thoſe ills it cannot cure, * In vain from death to reſcue I eſſay'd, 
Wilt thou, a father's grief t“ aſſuage, By every art that ſcience cculd deviſe; 
For virtue prove the Phenix of the earth Alas! it languiſh'd for a mother's aid, 
(Like her, thy mother died to give thee birth), And wing'd its flight to ſeek her in 
And be the comfort of my age? Then, oh! our I be the ſame, [ ſkies, 
When ſick and languiſhing I lie, | At ev ning's ane mer, 
Wilt tho#my A. no _F care ſupply ? To ſhun the noiſy paths of N 0" * 
And oft as to thy lift ning car And breathe our ſorrows in this lonely bo 
Thy mother's virtues and her fate I tell, But why, alas! to thee complain, 
Say, wilt thou drop the tender rgar, To thee—unconſcious of my pain ? 
Whilft on the mournful theme I dwell ? Soon ſhalt thou ceaſe to mourn thy lot ſevere, 
Then fond!y ſtealing to thy father's fide, And hail the dawning of a happier year: 
Whene'er thou ſeeſt the ſoft diſtreſs, The genial warmth of joy-renewirg ſpr 
Which I would vainly ſeek to hide, Again ſhall plume thy ſhatter'd wing; 
Say, wilt thou ſtrive to make it leſs ? Again thy little heart ſhall tranſport proj 
IJ To ſooth my ſorrows all "y cares employ, Again ſhall flow thy notes reſponſive to 


And in my cup of grief infuſe one drop of joy 2 | But Of for me in vain may ſeaſons roll, [| 
ben Nought can dry up the fountain of my tea 


„ 3 OR Im Deploring ſtill the comfort of my ſoul, 
$ 34 Art Evening Addreſs to a Nig wg = I count my forrows by increaſing years. 
N Tell me, thou Syren Hope, deceiver, ſay, 


KN 


QWEET bird! that, kindly perching near, Where 1s the promis'd period of my woes: 
Poureſt thy plaints melodious in mine ear, Full three long lingering years have rell'd a 

Not, like baſe worldlings, tutor d to forego And yet I weep, a ſtranger to repoſe: 
40 what deluſion did thy tongue empl 


The melancholy haunts of woe; 1 
Thanks for thy ſorrow- ſoothing ſtrain.— 
For furely thou haſt known to prove, 
Like me, the pangs of hapleſs love; 
Elſe, why ſo feelingly complain, 
And with thy pitedus notes thus ſadden all the 
| 


That Emma's fatal pledge of love, 
Her laſt bequeſt—with all a mothers 

£ The bitterneſs of ſorrow ſhould remove, 

[grove? | © Soften the horrors of deſpair, _ 

| « And cheer a heart long loſt to joy! 


Book II. 

How oft, when fondling in mine arms, 
. « . 4 Hh : 2 a 4 

Gazing enraptur d on its angel- face, 


My ſoul the maze of Fate woul 
And burn with all a father's fond alarms ! 


8 


d vainly trace, | 


And oh what flatt'ring ſcenes had fancy feign'd 
How did I rave of bleſſings yet in, ſtore! 


10 


i 


6 


10 


4 


of 


Till ev'ry aching ſenſe was 


7 


0 


ſweetly pain'd, 

And my full heart could b 

nee J- EE 

Juſt Heav'n,”” I cried——with recent hopes 
YG 


5 age : {dead ; 
« Yet will I live—will live, though Emma 's 


So long bow'd down beneath the ſtorms of | 


End FRE 
« Yet will T raiſe my woe-dejeCted head 
My little Emma, now my all, 
« Will want a father's care; WET 
Her looks, her wants, my raſh reſolves recall, 
And for her ſake 5 ills of life I Il bear: 
And oft together we Il complain, 


From me my child ſhall learn the mournful 
« And prattle tales of woe. 
And, oh! in that auſpicious hour, | 
«* When Fate reſigns her perſecuting pow'r, 
With duteous zeal her hand ſhall clole, 
No more to weep, my ſorrow-ſtreaming 
When death gives miſery repoſe, ſeyes, 
And opes a glorious paſſage to the ſkies.” 
an thought !—it muſt not be.——She tao is 
The flatt'ring ſcene is o'er. [ dead; 
hopes for ever —ever fled, | 
And vengeance can no more. | 
ruſh'd by misfortune—blaſted by diſeaſe— 
And none—none left to bear a friendly part ! 
0 meditate my welfare, health, or eaſe, 
Or footh the anguiſh of an aching heart 
dw all one gloomy ſcene, till welcome Death, 


With lenient hand (O fallcly deem'd ſevere), 


DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, &. 
+» | Shall kindly ſtop my grief-exhauſied breath, 


| Perhaps, obſequious to my will, 


1 a 


car, nor tongue 


« Complaint, che only bliſs my ſoul can know. Ev'n he*, the nobleſt of the tuneful throng, * 


[ ſtrain, | 


Lord Lyttelton, 
H 4 
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And dry up ev'ry tear. 

But, ah! from my affections far remov'd! 
The laſt ſad öffice ſtrangers may fulfil, 

As if I ne'er had been belov'd; - 

As if, unconſcious of puetic fire, 

I ne' er had touch'd the trembling lyre; 

| As if my niggard hand ne'er dealt relief, 
Nor my. heart melted at another's grief. 


Yet, while #his weary life ſhall laſt, 
While yet my tongue can form 
ſion'd ftrain, lie vb 15 | 
| In piteous accents ſhall the Muſe complain, 
| And dwell with fond delay on bleſſings paſt: - 
For, oh! how grateful to a wounged heart 
The tale of miſery to impart ! 1 
From others eyes bid artleſs forrows flow, 
And raiſe eſteem upon the baſe of woe ! 


— 


th* impaſ- 


Shall deign my love-lorn tale to hear, 


Shall catch the ſoft contagion of my ſong, | tear. 
And pay my penſive Muſe the tribute of a 


| 
| 


| 


5 805 § 35. An Ode to Narciſa. SMOLLET. 


THY fatal ſhafts unerring move, 

I bow before thine altar, Love ! 
l feel thy ſoft reſiſtleſs flame | 
Glide ſwift thro' all my vital frame! 


For. while I gaze my boſom glows, 

My blood in tides impetuous flows; 
Hope, fear, and joy alternate roll, 
And floods of tranſport whelm my ſoul! 
My falt'ring tongue attempts in vain 

In ſoothing murmurs to complain; 

My tongue ſome ſecret magie ties, 
My murmurs nk in broken fighs ! 


| 


Condemn'd 


A 7 +31 | 
. 
-+- ; Why 
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| Unfriended live, unpitied die ! 


Monimia, pi 871 my ſoul her wonted reſt: 


| To hear the muſic of the grove reſound. 


Wilt thou, Monimia, ſhed a gracious 1 tear 


And bid the turf lie eaſy on my breaſt ? 


Condemn'd to mark tures! care, 
And ever drop the ſilent tear, 5 
Unheard I mourn, unknown I agh, | 


"$36 Ely in Initato of Tull 
Sol L Er. 


„ dreams of 


Since firſt thy beauty fix d my roving eye, 
— cares corrode my penſive breaſt ! 
Let happy lovers fly where pleaſures call, 

Wich feſtive ſongs ile the fleeting _ 
Lead beauty thro' the mazes of the ball, 


For me, no more I Il range th empurpled mead, 
Where ſhepherds pipe, and virgins dance around, 
Nor wander thro the woodbine s fragrant ade, | 


T*ll ſeek fone A4 60 church, or dreary hall, 
Where fancy lim” ring taper blue, 
Where rams 4 8 hoe peas wall rom on the ivied wall, 
And ſheeted ghoſts drink up the midnight dew : 
There, leagued with leſs iſh and def; 
3 do ro ep | pair 
Then, with a long farewel to love and care, 

To kindred duſt my weary limbs conſign. 


On the cold grave where all my ſorrows reſt; 
Strew vernal flow'rs, applaud my love ſincere, 


$ 37- Tie Propagation of the Goſpel in „ 
CowPER. 
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on ĩcy p 


Nor grateful eglantine ? regales the'ſmell 


But Winter, 
| Sits abſolure on his unſhaken throne; 


And bids the mountains he has built ſtand faſt; 


Or preſs her wanton in love's roſeate bow” r. | Beckons the legions of his ſtorms away 


In chains of error our accompliſh'd minds; 


Have ris'n at length on your admiring eyes, 
That ſhoot into your darkeft caves the day, 
| Frem which our nicer optics turn away. 


* II. 
Fir'd with a zeal peculiar, they defy | 
The rage and rigour of a y. 
And plant ſucceſsfully ſweet Sharon's roſe 
lains, and in eternal ſnows. 
Oh! bleſt within th' incloſure of your rocks, 
Nor herds have ye to boaſt, nor bleating flocks; 
No fertilizing ſtreams your fields divide, 
That ſhew 'revers'd the villas on their fide; 
No groves 2 N no cheerful ſound of bird, 
| Or voice of turtle, in your land is heard; 


Of thoſe that walk at ev ning where ye dwell. 
arm'd with terrors here unknown, 


Piles up his ſtores amid the frozen waſte, | 


| From happier ſcenes, to make your land a prey; 
| Proclaims the foil a conqueſt he has won, 
And ſcorns to ſhare it with the diſtant fun. 
Vet Truth is yours, remote unenvied iſle, 
And Peace, the genvine offspring of her ſmile: 
The pride of letter'd ignorance, that binds 


That decks, with all the ſplendour of the true, 
A falſe religion is unknown to you. | 
Nature indeed vouchſafes for our delight 
The ſweet viciſſitudes of day and night; 

Soft airs and genial moiſture feed and cheer 
Field, fruit, and flow'r, and ev'ry creature here: 
Bur brighter beams than his who fires the ſkics 


§ 38. On Slavery, and the Slave Trade. 
| CowPER. 


BUT, ah ! what wiſh can proſper, or what 
pray r, 


AND ſtill it . See Germany ſend forth | 
Her ſons to pour it on the fartheſt north; 


* The Moravian Miſſionaries i 


For merchants rich in cargoes of deſpair, 


in Greenland. vide Krantz. Wh 


Who drive a loathſome traffic, gage and ſpan, 
And buy the muſcles and the bones of man ? 
The tender ties of father, huſband, friend, 
All bonds of nature in that moment end - 


And each endures, while yet he draws his breath, 


A ſtroke as fatal as the ſcythe of death. 

The ſable warrior, frantic with regret 

Of her he loves, and never can forget, 

Loſes in tears the far-receding ſhore, 

But not the thought that they muſt meet 
more ! 1 

Depriv'd of her and freedom at a blow, 

What has he left that he can yet forego? 

Yes, to deep ſadneſs ſullenly reſign'd, 

He feels his body's bondage in his mind; 

Puts off his gen'rous nature, and, to ſuit 

His manners with his fate, puts on the brute. 

0h moſt degrading of all ills that wait 

In man, a mourner in his beſt eſtate! 

All other ſorrows virtue may endure, 

And find ſubmiſſion more than half a cure; 

Grief is itſelf a med'cine, and beſtow d 

T 'mprove the fortitude that bears the load; 

To teach the wand'rer, as his woes increaſe, 


but flav'ry !--Virtue dreads it as her grave; 
Patience itſelf is meanneſs in a ſlave : 

Or, if the will and ſov'reignty of God 

Bid ſuffer it a while, and kiſs the rod, 
lat for the dawning of a brighter day, 
Nature imprints upon whate'er we ſye, 
hat has a heart and life in it, Be free! 


La quell the love of freedom in a horſe : 

le breaks the cord that held him at the rack, 
lud, conſcious of an unincumber d back, 
auff up the morning air, forgets the rein, 


ER. 


00 * his forelock and his ample mane; 
«honfye to the diſtant neigh he neighs, 


wr ſtops till, overleaping all delays 
Wm bf finds the paſture where his fellows graze. 


. 


- 


The path of wiſdum, all whoſe paths are peace. 


ind ſnap the chain the moment when you may. 


te beaſts are” charter'd ;—neither age nor force 


2 


Joor MT, DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, x. 


| 


| Thine altar, facred Liberty, ſhould ſtand, 1 
Built by no mercenary vulgar hand, 


Again, when Evening in her ſober veſt 
Drew the grey curtain of the fading Weſt, 


Are mighty 
And honeſt merit ſtands on ſlipp'ry ground, 
Where covert guile FE 


} 


| 9 39. On Liberty, and in Praiſe of 
* py * 3 


| 


Mr. Howard, | 

| | _ Cowezs... if 
On, could I worſhip aught beneath the ſkies | 
That earth hath ſcen, og fancy could 


deviſe, 


7 
/ 


With fragrant turf, and flow'rs as wild and fait 
As ever dreſs'd a bank, or ſcented ſummer air. 
Duly as ever on the mountain's height | 


. 


The peep of Morning ſhed a dawning light; 5 ig 


My ſoul 28 yield thee willing thanks and 
| raiſe | 
For the chief bleſſings of my faireſt days: 
But that were ſacrilege—praiſc is not TR 
But his who gave thee, and preſerves thee mine: 
Elſe I would ſay, and as I ſpake bid fly 
A captive bird into the boundleſs ſky, 
This triple realm adores thee: thou art come 
From 8 hither, and art here at home; 
We feel thy force ſtill active, at this hour 
—_ immunity from prieſtly pow'r ; 
Whi e Conſcience, happier than in ancient years, 
2 no e but So God ſhe fears. 
ropitious ſpirit! yet expunge a wrong 4 
Thy rights have ſakr'd and our land, too long; 
Teach mercy to ten thouſand hearts that ſhare ' 
The fears and s of a commercial care: 
Priſons expect the wicked, and were built 
To bind the lawleſs, and to puniſh guilt; 
But Wy =" earthquake, battle, fire, and 


miſchiefs not to be withſtood; 


— 


* 


and artifice abound t1- - 
Loet juſt reſtraint, for public defign'd, 
Chain up the wolves and tigers of mankind ; 
The foe of virtue has no claim to thee, . 


Bur let inſolvent innocence go free. 
3 


Patron 


4254 
Patron of elſe the moſt de ſpis d of men, 
Accept the tribute of a ſtrangers pen 

Verſe, like the laurel, its immortal meed, 
Should be the gyuerdon of a noble deed: ! 

I may alarm thee, but I fear the ſhame  * 
(Charity chaſen as my theme and aim) 
J muſt incur, forgetting Howard's name. | 
Bleſt with all wealth can give thee, to reign 

oys doubly ſweet to feelings quick as thine ; 

o quit the bliſs thy rural ſcenes beſtow, > 
To ſeek a nobler amidft ſcenes of woe; home, 
To traverſe ſeas, range kingdoms, and bring 
Not the proud monuments of Greece or Rome, 
But knowledge—ſuch as only dungeons teach, 
And only ſympathy like thine een | 
Thar grief, ſequeſter d from the public ſtage, 
Might ſmooth her feathers, and enjoy her cage— 

Speak a divine ambition, and a zeal 

Ihe boldeft patriot might be proud to feel. 

Oh that the voice of clamour and debate, 

That pleads for peace till it difturbs the ſtate, 

Were huſh'd in favour of thy gen'rous plea, 

The poor thy clients, and Heav'n's ſmile thy fee 

x ——  — r — 

d 40. On Domeflic Happineſs as the Friend of 

Virtus, and of tbe falſe Good-nature of the Age. 
CowPER. 


bliſs ! 


I) 2MESTIC Happineſs, thou only 
Of Paradiſe that has ſurviv'd the fall 

Tho' few now taſte thee unimpair'd and pure, 
Or, taſting, long enjoy thee ; too infirm, 


thy ſweets 


Or too incautious to 
negle&& 


Unmixt with drops of bitter, whic': 
Or temper ſheds into thy cryſtal cup. 


Thou art the nurſe of Virtuc. In thine arms | 
| Paid with the blood that he had baſely ſpar d 


She ſmiles, appearing, as in truth the is, 
Heaven-born, and deſtinꝰd to the ſkies again. 
Thou art not known where Pleaſure is ador'd, 
That recling goddeſs, with the zoneleſs waiſt 
And wa d'ring eyes, ſtill leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail ſupport : | 
5 


TAE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| Was mark'd and ſhunn'd as odious. 


That they are ſafe; ſinners of either 


Book II. 


For thou art meek and conſtant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth · tied love | 
Joys that her ſtormy raptures never yield, 
Forſaking thee, what ſhipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown, 

Till proſtitution elbows us aſide 

In all our crowded ſtreets, and ſenates ſeem 
Conven'd for purpoſes of empire leſs, 

Than to releaſe th' adultreſs from her bond 
Th' adultreſs! what a theme for angry verſe! 
What provocation to th* mdignant heart 
That feels for injur'd love ! But I diſdain 
The nauſeous taſk to paint her as ſhe is, 
Cruel, abandon'd, glorying in her ſhame. 

No. Let her paſs, and, charioted along 

In guilty ſplendour, ſhake the public ways; 
The frequency of crimes has waſh'd them white 
And verſe of mine ſhall never brand the wretch 
Whom matrons now of character unſmirch'd, 
And chaſte themſelves, are not aſham'd to own. 
Virtue and Vice had bound'ries in old time 
Nat to be, paſs'd ; and the that had renounc'd 
| Her ſex's honour, was renounc'd herſelf 

By all that priz'd it; not for prudery's ſake, 
But dignity s, reſentful of the wrong. 
Tw hard, perhaps, on here and there a waif 
Deſirous to return, and not receiv'd ; 
But was an wholeſome rigour in the main, 
And taught th' unblemiſh'd to preſerve with c 
That purity, whoſe loſs was loſs of all. 


* 


Men too were nice of honour in thoſe days, 


And judg'd offenders well; and he that ſharp 
And pocketed a prize by fraud obtain'd, : * 

c 
His country, or was ſlack when ſhe requir d 
His ev'ry nerve in action and at ſtretch, 


The price of bis default. But now, yes, now, 
We are become ſo candid and fo fair, 


| So hiÞ'ral in conſtruction, and fo rich 


In Chriſtian charity, a good-natur'd age 


ex 


- © Travlg% 


Jen. DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, &e. 
Tranſgreſs what laws they may. Well dreſt, | No unimportant, tho a filent taſk _ 


well bred, _. | 
Well equipag'd, is ticket good enough ' 
To paſs us readily thro' ev'ry door! 
Hypocriſy, deteſt her as we may | 
(And no man's hatred ever wrong'd her yet), 
May claim this merit ſtill, that ſhe admits 
The worth of what ſhe mimics with ſuch care, 
And thus gives Virtue indirect applauſe; 
But ſhe has burnt her maſks, not needed here, 
Where Vice has ſuch allowance, that her ſhifts 
And ſpecious ſemblances have loſt their uſe. 


— 


4. Or the E mployments of what is called an 
[dle Life, CoOWPER. 


pow various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle, and who juſtly in return 

Efcems that buſy world i pre by ! 
Friends, boeks, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful induſtry enjoy'd at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 

Dreſt to his taſte, inviting him abroad — 

Cin he want occupation who has thele ? 

Will he be idle who has much t' enjoy? 

Me therefore, ſtudious of laborious eaſe, 

Vt ſlothful; happy to deceive the time, 

Net waſte it; and aware that human life 

k but a loan te be repaid with uſe, 

When he ſhall call his debtors to account, 

From whom are all our bleſſings, bus'neſs finds 
bn here. While ſedulous I ſeek t' improve, 
leaſt negle& not, or leave uncmploy'd 

he mind he gave me; driving it, tho' flack | 

o oft, and much impeded in its work | 
7 cauſes not to be divulg'd in vain, | 
lo its juſt point—the ſervice of mankind. 

t that attends to his interior ſelf, © 

at has a heart and keeps it; has a mind 
dat hungers, and ſupplies it; and who ſeeks 
\ ſocial, not a diſſipated life, 2 

l; bus neſs; ferle himſelf engaged t' achieve 


if 


1 . 


* 2 


| Or do they Kill, as if with opium drugg'd, 


A life all turbulence and noiſe may ſeem 
To him that leads it wiſe, and to be prais d; 


He that is ever occupied in ſtorm s,, 
Or dives not for it, or brings up inſtead, 
Vainly induſtrious, a diſgraceful prize. 


|$ 42. The Poft comes in—The News:þaper 


CowPE 


1 


bridge 5 
That with its weariſome but needful length 


Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright; 


With ſpatter'd boots, ſtrapp'd waiſt, and froz 
News from all nations lumb'ring at his back. 


Vet careleſs what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the deſtin'd inn; 
And, having dropt th expected bag—paſs on. 
Cold and yet cheerful : meſſenger of grief 
Perhaps to thouſands, and of joy to ſome ; 

| To him indiff rent whether grief or joy. 
Houſes in aſhes, and the fall of ſtocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epiſtles wet 


Faſt as the periods from his fluent quill, 
Or charg'd with am'rous ſighs of abſent ſwains 
Or nymphs reſponſive, equally affe&t _, 
His horſe and him, unconſcious of them all. 
But oh th' important budget! uſher'd in 


What are its tidings ? Have our troops awak d 


Snore to the murmurs of th' Atlantic wave? 


Is India free? and does ſhe wear her plum'd 


H 6 


read. The World contemplated at a Difiance. © ' 


Beſtrides the wint'ry flood, in which the moon 


He comes, the herald of a noiſy world, ſlocks, 


True to his charge, the cloſe-pack'd load behind, 


With tears thattrickled down the writer's cheeks 


With fuch heart-ſhaking muſic, who can ſay 


1 


- 


But wiſdom is a pearl with moſt ſucceſs  »  - 
Sought in ſtill water, and beneath clear ſkies, - : 


m 


is 


R. 


HARE! 'tis the twanging horn! o'er yonder 


en 


He whiſtles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 


3 * 


J 


- 
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And jewell'd turban with a geile of peace, — The dearth of information and good ſenſe 
Or do we grind her ſtill? The grand debate, Led ranty en 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, Cataracts of declamation thunder here: 
The lagic, and the witdow, and the wit, There foreſts of no meaning ſpread the page 
And the loud laugh—1 long to know them all; | In which all comprehenfion wanders loſt; 
I burn to ſet ch imprifon'd wranglers free. While fields of pleaſantry amuſe us there, 
And give them voice and utt rance once again. With merry deicants on à nation's wocs. 
Now ſtir the fire, and cloſe rhe ſhutters faſt, | The rel. appeary » wiklornaſs of range | 


Let fall rhe curtains, wheel the fofa round, But gay confuſion—roſes for the checks 

And while the bubbling and loud-hiſſing un And lilies for the brows of faded age, 

Throws op a ſteamy column, and the cups, Teeth for the toothleſs, ringlers for the bald, 
That cheer but not incbriate, wait on each, Heav'n, earth, and ocean, plunder'd of their 
So let us welcome peaceful ev ning in. Nectareous eſſences, Olympian dews, ſwects, 


ot ſuch his ev' ning who, with ſhining face, Sermons and city feaſts, and fav rite airs, 

weats in the crowded theatre, and, ſqueez d Arhereal journeys, fubmarine exploits, - 
And bor'd with elbow-poipts thro bork has fades, And Katterfelto/ with his hair on end 
Outſcolds the ranting actor on the ſtage : At his own wonders, wond'ring for his bread. 
Nor his, who patient ftands till his feet throb, | *Tis pleaſant thro the loop-holes of retreat 
And his hcad thumps, to feed upon the breath | To „ to ſee the ſtir 
bern Of the era t Babel, and not feel the crowd; 

r 


placemen, all tranquillity and ſmiles. 828 CON RNEIEnS all her gate: 
This folio of four pages, Pages, happy wor yo | At a ſafe diſtance, where the dying ſound 
ich not ev n critics cri Falls a ſoft murmur on th uninjur d car. 
Inquiſitive attention while I read. Thus ſirting, and ſurveying thus at caſe 
Fait bound in chains of filence, which the fair, The globe and its concerns, I ſeem advanc'd 
| Thoꝰ eloquent themſelves, yet fear to — To ſome ſecure and more than mortal height, 
1 What is it but 2 map of bay life, That lid rates and exempts me from them all. 
_— — 2 and its vaſt concerns ? Flr turns ſubmitted to my view, turns round 
1 ere runs the mountainaus and craggy ridge With all its generations: I behold 
That temprs ambition. On the fanmir, ſee, . and am ſtill. The ſound of war 


The ſeals of office glitter in his eyes; heels, | Has loſt its terrors ere it reaches me ; 
climbs, he — how. t his | Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pric! 
And av'rice that make man a wolf to man; 
Hear the — — — 
By which he ſpeaks the language of his 

And ſigh, but never tremble at the ſound. 
He travels and expatriates; as the bee 
From flow'r to flow'r, ſo he from land to land; 
The manners, cuſtoms, of all 

Toy ITN to the he gleans; 

He ligence in ev ry clime, 
6, 


Book IL 


At his return, a rich repaſt for me. ' 
He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 
Aſcend his topmaſt, thro? his peering eyes 
Diſcdver countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and ſhare in his eſcapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circuit, and is ſtil] at home. 


$ 43. 1 Fragment. MALLET. 
FAIR morn aſcends : freſh zephyrs breath 
Blows lib ral o'er von bloomy heath; 
Where ſown profuſely, herb and flow'r, 
Of balmy ſmell, of healing pow'r, 
Their ſouls in fragrant dews exhale, 
And breathe freſh life in ev'ry gale. 
Here ſpreads a green expanſe of plains, 
Where, ſweetly penſive, Silence reigns ; 
And there, at utmoſt ſtretch of eye, 
A mountain fades into the ky ; | 
While, winding round, diffus'd and deep, 
A nver rolls with founding ſweep. 
Ot human heart no traces near, 
| ſcem alone with nature here 
Here are thy walks, O facred Health! | 
Tue monarch's bliſs, the beggar's wealth; 
The ſeas ning of all good below, 
The ſov reign friend in joy or woe. 
0 Thou, moſt courted, moſt deſpis d, 
Ard but jn abſence duly priz'd ! 4 
Pow'r of the ſoft and roſy face! 
The vivid pulſe, the vermil grace, 
The ſpirits, when they gayeſt ſhine, 
Youth, beauty, pleaſure, all are thine ! 
0 fun of life! whoſe heav'nly ray 
Lights up and cheers our various day, 
The turbulence of and fears, 
Till nature, with thy parting Uebe, ; 
Top ings in Death's — — 
| the trophied ſtate, 
Abodes of fpiendhd in and hae; 


b; 


* 
— 


— 


| 


DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, &c. 
| Fled from the couch, where, in ſweet fleep, - 8 


of death, af life, alike afraid; 


Or on the brow of mountain high, 


ö 
| 


| 7 hey form d the nations, od retin'd, 


157 


Hot Riot would his anguith ſteep; 
But toſſes throꝰ the midnight ſhade, 


For ever fled to ſhady cell, 5 

Where Temp' rance, where the Muſes dwell; 
Thou oft art ſeen at early dawn, * 
Slow-pacing o'er the breezy lawn; 


In ſilence feaſting ear and eye, : 

With ſong and proſpect which abound ' 

From birds, and woods, and waters round. 
But when the fun, with noon-tide ray, 

Flames forth intolerable dae 

While Heat ſits fervent on the plain, 

With Thirſt and Languor in his train 

(Alt nature ſick ning in the blaze), 

Thou, in the wild and woody maze — 

That clouds the vale with umbrage deep, 

Impendent from the neighb'ring ſteep, 

Wilt find betimes a calm retreat, 

Where breathing Coolneſs has her ſear. 
There, plung d amid the ſhadgws brown, 

Imagination lays him down ; ; 

Attentive, in his airy mood, 

To ev'ry murmur of the wood: 

The bee in yonder flow'ry nook, 

The chidings of the headlong brook, 

The green leaf quiv'ring in the gale, 

The warbling hill, the lowing vale, 

The diſtant woodman's echoing ſtroke, 

The thunder of the falling oak. | 

From thought to thought in viſion led, 

He holds high converſe with the dead; 

Sages or poets. Sce, they riſe, 

And ſhadowy ſkim before his eyes. 

Hark! Orpheus ſtrikes the lyre again, 

That ſoften'd ſavages to men: 

Lo! Socrates, the Sent of Heav'n, 

To whom its moral will was giv'n. 

Fathers and Friends of human kind ! 


With 


* 
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With all that mends the head and heart, 
Enlight'ning truth, adorning art. 

Thus muting in the ſolemn ſhade, 
At once the founding breeze was laid; 
And nature, by the unknown law, 
Shook deep with reverential awe ; 
Dumb filence grew upon the hour; 
A browner night involv'd the bow'r : 
When, iffuing from the inmoſt wood, 
Appear'd fair Freedom's Genius good. 
O Freedom fov reign boon of Heav'n, 
Great charter with our being giv'n 
For which the patriot and the ſt 
Hare plann's, have bled thro ev ry age! 
High privilege of human race, oo 
Beyond 2 mortal monarch's grace: 
Who could not give, who cannot claim, 
M hat but from God immediate came 
„ + IÞ 
„ ® | „ 


e 
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& 2423. Oar t Evening. Dr. Jos. WaRTON. 
HY meck-eyed maiden, clad in ſober grey, 


Whoſe ſoft approach the weary wood-man 
loves ; | ; 

As homeward bent, to kiſs his prattling babes, 
Jecund, he whiſtles thro" the rwilight groves ! 
When Pha bus finks behind the gilded hills, 
You ligutly o'er the miſty mcadows walk, 
The drooping daifies bathe in dulcet dews, 
And nurle the nodding violct's tender ſtalk. 


The panting Dryads, that in day's fierce heat 
To inmoſt bow rs add cooling > tries ran, 
Return to trip in wanton ev'ning dance; 


Old Sylvan too returns, and laughing Pan. 

To the deep wood the clam' rous rooks repair, 
Light ſkims the ſwallow o'er the wat'ry ſcene; 
And from the ſheep-cote and freſh-furrow d field 
Stout ploughmen meet to wreſtle on the green. 


0 


© 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 7 Book 11; 


And pining Envy, ever-reſtleſs Pride; 


| Is, that I find 'tis writ with eafe. 


] Becauſe they think tis eaſy written; 


Of which to give an explanation, 


: 
it 


The ſwain that artleſs ſings on yonder rock, 
His ſupping ſheep and length'ning thadow ſpies, 
Pleas'd with the cool, the calm refreſhing hour, 
And with hoarſe humming of unnumber'd flies. 


Now ev'ry paſſion ſleeps ; deſponding Love, 


And holy Calm Cen my peaceful ſoul, 
Anger and mad Ambition's ſtorms ſubſide, 


O modeſt Evening ! oft let me appear 

A wand'ring vot'ry in thy penſive train 
Liſt'ning to ev'ry wildly-warbling note 
That fills with farewel ſweet thy dark'ning plain, 


$ 45» EpifSlary Verſes to George: Colman, Ly. 
; written in the Year 1756. | 
RoBERT, LLOYD, 


OU know, dear George, I'm none of thoſe 
That condeſcend to Write in proſe: | 
Inſpir'd with pathos and ſublime, 

I always ſoar—in doggrel rhyme, 

And ſcarce can aſk you how you do, 

Without a jingling line or two. 

Beſides, I always took delight in 
What bears the name of eaſy writing: 

Perhaps the reaſon makes it pleaſe, 


I vent a notion here in private, 
Which public taſte can nel er connive at, 
Which thinks no wit or judgment greater 
Than Addiſon and his Spectator; 
Wheo ſays (it is no matter where, 
But that he ſays it I can ſwear) | 
With eaſy verie moſt bards are ſmitten, 


Whereas the eaſier it appears, 
The greater marks of care it wears 


Take this by way of illuſtration : 
The fam'd Mat. Prior, it is ſaid, | 
Oft bit his nails and ſcratch'd his head, Aol 


And chang'd a thought a hundred times, 
Becauſe he did not like the rhymes : 

To make my meaning clear, and plcaſe ye, 
In ſhort, he labour'd to write eaſy; 

And yet, no critic e'er defines 

His poems into labour'd lines, 

1 have a ſimile will kit him; 


His verſe, like clothes, was made to fit him, 


Which (as no taylor e'er denied) 
The better fit the more they 're tried. 
Tho' I have mention'd Prior's name, 
Think not I aim at Prior's fame: 
'Tis the reſult of admiration, 
To ſpend itſelf in imitation ; , 
If imitation may be ſaid, 
Which is in me by nature bred ; 
And you have better proofs than theſe, 
That 1 'm idolater of Eaſe. 
Who but a madman would engage 
A Poet in the preſent age? 


Write what we will, our works beſpeak us 


Initatores, ſeruum Pecus. - 
Tale, Elegy, or lofty Ode, 

We travel in the beaten road; 

The proverb ſtill ſticks cloſely by us, 
V. diftum, quod non diftum prius. 

The only comfort that I know 

ls, that t was ſaid an age ago, 

Ere Milton ſoar'd in thought ſublime, 
Ere Pope refin'd the chink of rhyme, 
Ere Colman wrote in ſtyle ſo pure, 
Or the great Two the ee "ag 
Ere I burleſqued the rural cit, 

Proud to hedge m my ſcraps of wit, 
And happy, in the cloſe connection, 


T'acquire ſome name from their reflection: 


9 (the fimilitude is trite) 

The moon ſtill ſhines with borrow'd light, 

And, like the race of modern beaux, 

Ticks with the ſun for her lac'd clothes. 
Methinks, there is no better time 

To few the uſe I make of rhyme, 


Book II. Diele DESCRIETLYE, Ke. 


Than now, when I, who, from beginning. 
Was always fond of couplet - ſinning, | 


A mob of people in the ſtreet, 
And all in haſte to catch a thief, 


Too cloſe beſet to run away, 


| 


Preſuming on good-nature's ſcore, 
Thus lay my bantling at your door. 

The 45 advantage which I ſce 
Ts, that I ramble looſe and free: 
The bard indeed full oft complains, 
That rhymes are fettcrs, links, and chains; 
And, when he wants to leap the fence, 
Still keep him pris'ner to the ſenſe, 
Howe'er in common-place he rage, 
Rhyme's like your fetters on the ſtage, 
Which when the player once hath wore, 
It makes him only firut the more, 
While, raving in pathetic ſtrains, 
He ſhakes his leys to clank his chains. 

From rhyme, as from a handſome face, 
Nonſenſe acquires a kind of grace ; 
therefore give it all its ſcope, 
Thar ſenſe may vnperceiv'd clope : 
So M rs of baſeſt tricks 
love a fling at politics) 
Amuſe the nation, court, and king, 
With breaking F—kes, 2nd hanging Byng ; 
And make each puny rogue a prey, 
While they, the greater, ſlink away. 
This fimile perhaps would ſtrike, | 
If match'd with ſomething more alike ; 
Then take it, dreft a ſecond time, 
In Prior's eaſe, and my ſublime. 
Say, did you never chance to meet 
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Ready to give the robb'd relief, 
While the fly rogue, who filch'd the prey, 


Stop thief! ſtop thief! exclaims aloud, 
And ſo eſcapes among the crowd? 

So Miniſters, &c. 

O England, how I mourn thy fate 
For ſure thy loges now are great; 


4 
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26 THE-POETICAL EPITOME, Fool 


Two ſuch what Briton can endure, 


| | ] How then ſhall awkward gratitude, 
Minorca, and the Connoiſſeu Tr And the preſumption of untutor d duty, 
To- day, or ere the fun goes down, Attune my numbers, all too rude ? 
Will die the Cexfor, Mr. Town! © © | Little he recks the meed of ſuch a ſong 
He dies, whoe'er takes pains to con him, | Fet will I ftretch aloof ; | 
With bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 1 And when I tell of Courteſy, 
O may his name theſe verſes ſave, 8 Of well- attemper d Zeal, ä 
Be theſe infcrib'd upon his grave ! 5 Jof awful Prudence ſoothing fell Contention, 
Know. Reader, that on Thurſday died : Where ſhall the lineaments agree 
The Connoiſſeur, a Suicide! I ͤ hut in thee, Onſlow ? Yoy your wonted leave 
_ * Yet think not that his foul is fled; [nduy}ge: me, nor miſdeem a ſoldier's bold em- 
AE * Nor rank him *mongſt the vulgar dead; | | prize; | MEE 
Howe'er defunct you ſet him down, Who in the diſſonance of barb'raus war 
© He 's only going out of Town.” Long trajn'd, reviſits oft the ſacred treaſures 
N "© es 5” BEE: 8 e ee a 
. Or where ſage Pindar reins his fiery car, 
8 46. Ode + 10 Arthur Onſlow, EI. | _  Thro' Ga 2h vault of heay'n, ee 
Tk IS goodly frame what virtue fo approves, Or what the Attic Muſe that Homer fill'd, 
And teſtifies the pure æthereal ſpirit, | Her other ſon, thy Milton, taught; 
As mild Benevolence? - Or range the flow'ry felds of gentle. Spenſer. 
She, with her ſiſter Mercy, ſtill awaits | And ever as I po, allurements vain 
Behde th eternal throne of Jove, _ | Cheriſh a feeble fire, and feed my idle 
And meaſures forth, with unwithdrawing hand, Fancy: O could I once | 
The bicſhngs of the various year, Charm to their melody my fhrilling reeds ! 
Sunſhine or thow'T, and chides the madding To Henries and to Edward? old, 
tempeſt. FFB Dread names! I'd meditate the faithful ſong; 
With her the heav'n-bred nymph, meek Charity, Or teil what time Britannia, 
Bhall faſhion Onſlow forth in faireſt portrait; Vlhilom the faireſt daughter of old Occan, 
| And with recording care ſclaims. | In'loathly diſarray, dull eyes, | 
Weave the freth wreath that flow'ring Virtue | And faded cheek, wept o'er her abject ſons: 
But oh, what Muſe ſhall join the band? | Pill William, great deliverer, Þ 
He long has ſojourn d in the ſacred haunts, | Led on the comely train, gay Liberty ; 
And knows each whiſp'ring grot and Religion, matron ſtaid, | 
I N | | With all her kindred goddeſſes ; 
Trod by Apollo and the light-foot Graces. Juſtice with ſteady brow, 


September zoth, 1756, when Mr. Town, author of the Connoiſſeur, a periodical eſſay, took leave of his 
readers with an humorous account of himſelf. ' . 5 — SE | £5: 
+ This elegant Poem was written by a gentleman well known in the learned world, as a token of grati · 
tude for favour: conferred on his father during the laſt war, whaſe character be has therein aſſumed. 
\ : * | . 1 
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Trim Plenty, laureat Peace, and green-hair'd 


With Mooriſh carnage, quakes through all her 
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22 . 1 TO 
In flowing veſt of thouſand hues. - 

Fain would I . out old Bourbon's pile, 
Tott'ring with doubtful weight, and threat ning 
cumb'rous fall; 1 
Or race our navy, where, in tow ring pride, 

O'er the wide-ſwelling waſte it rolls avengeful. 
Ass when collected clouds 
Forth from the gloomy ſouth in deep array, 
Athwart the dark ning landſcape throng, 
Frau r e and thunder's dread - 
a „ 
- which tha murd'rer ſtands aghaſt, 
And waſting Riot ill diſſembles terror. 
How headlong Rhone and Ebro, erſt diſtain'd 


branches! | h 
Soon ſhall I greet the morn [name 
When, Europe fav'd, Britain and George's 
Shall ſound o'er Flandria's level field, | 
Familiar in domeſtic merriment; 1 8 Hh 
Or by the jolly mariner 
Be carol'd loud adown the echoing Danube. 
The juſt memorial of fair deeds 
Still flouriſhes, and, like th' untainted ſoul, 
Bloſſoms in freſheſt age, above a 
The weary fleth, and Envy's rankling wound. 
Sych after years mature | 
i= account 1 he, thy meed. | 
may your ri i | 
Well dee ev? 1 cog REA Tn 
Till a freſh-ſpringing flock implore | 
res pow'rful 
pray r, {ſports purſue. 


With infant hands à grandfire's 
Or round your honour'd couch their prattling 
\ nn nam x 1 


$ 47. Epiſtle to a you ee _ E 
leaving Eton School. 55 Dr. Ron ERTS wn 1 
de, now a nobler ſcene awakes thy care, 


* 


Of life's meand' ring path, upon thy head 
May ſhow'r down ev ry bleſ 


161 
Where once in life's gay ſpring I lov d to ram, 
Invites thy willing ſteps, accept, dear youth, 
| This parting ſtrain; accept the fer rent prayer 
Of him, who loves thee with a paſſion pure 
As ever friendihip dropp'd in human hearts 
The prayer, That he who guides the hand of youth 
Thro' all the puzzled and perplexed round - 


ling, ev ry joy, [ give! 


Which health, which virtue, and which fame can 


Yet think not I will deign to flatter thee : 
Shall he, the guardian of thy faith and truth, 


The guide, the pilot of thy tender years 
Teach thy young heart to feel a ſpurious glow 


At undeſerved praiſe ? Periſh the flave _ 
Whoſe venal breath in youth's unpractis'd ear 
Pours poiſon'd flattery, and corrupts the ſoul 
With vain conceit; whoſe baſe ungenerous art 
Fawns on the vice which ſome with honeſt hand 
Have torn for ever from the bleeding breaſt ! 
Say, gentle youth, remember ſt thou the day 
When o'er thy tender ſhoulders farſt I __— 
The golden lyre, and taught thy trembling 
To touch 8 e From that bleſt 
I've ſeen thee panting up the hill of fame; [hour 
Thy little heart beat high with honeſt praiſe, 
Thy cheek was fluſh'd, and oft thy ſpark fing eye 
Shot flames of young ambition, . Never quench 
That generous ardour in thy virtuous breaſt. 
| Sweet is the concord of harmonious founds, 
When the ſoft Jute or pealing organ ftrikes 
The well-attemper'd ear; ſweet is the breath 
Of honeſt love, when nymph and gentle ſwain 
Waft ſighs alternate to each other's heart; 
But nor the concord of harmonious ſounds, 
When the ſoft lute or pealing organ ſtrikes 
The well attemper'd ear; nor the ſweet breath 
Of honeſt love, when nymph and gentle ſwain 
Waft ſighs alternate to each ather's hear:, 
So charm with raviſhment the raptur'd ſenſe, 
As does the voice of well-deſerv'd report 
Strike with ſweet melody the conſcious ſoul, 


\ 


Since manhood, dawning to fair Granta's towers, | 


On 
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on er ry object thro" the giddy world © | Ambition ſearches all its We ; 
| Which faſh ion to the dazzled eye preſents, Of pomp and ſtate, to meet thee there: 
|  Frefl+ is the glofs of newneſs; look, dear youth, | | Increaſing avarjce would find Won 
«if Oh look, but not admire :' O let not theſe | Thy preſence in its gold enfhrin'd : 
. Raſe from thy noble heart the fair records The bold advent'rer ploughs his way 
Which youth and education planted there: | Through rocks, amid the foaming ſea, 
Lłet not affection's full impetuous tide, To gain thy love ; and then perceives 
Which ricts in thy generous breaft, be check 4 Thou wert not in the rocks and waves: 
_ By fe!fiſh cares: nor let the idle jeers The filent heart which grief aſſails, 
Wt | Of laughing fools make thee forget th —_ | Treads foft and lonefome o'er the 1 
When didfi thou hear a tender tale . Sees daiſies open, rivers run, 
And feel thy heart at ret? Have I not os © I ͤ And ſeeks (as I have vainly done) 
Inn thy ſwoln eye the tear of ſympathy, Amuſing thought; but learns to — 
be milk of human kindneſs? When didſt thou | That Solitude s the nurſe of woe. 
With envy rankling hear a rival prais'd? No real happineſs is found 


When didſt thou flight the wrerched? When | In trailing purple o'er the ground; 
The modeſt humble ſuit of poverty? [deſpiſe | Or in a ſoul exalted high, 


| Theſe virtues fill be thine; nor ever learn To range the circuit of the {k 
| Fo look with cold eye on the charities Converſe with ftars above, op Know 
| | Of brother, or of patents think on thoſe All Nature in its forms below: 
_ Whoſe anxious care thro” cio een The reſt it ſeeks, in ſeeking dies 
_ path And doubts at laſt for knowledge riſe. 
„ Suftain'd thy feeble ſteps; whoſe every wiſh Lovely, laſting Peace, appear; 
| Is wafted ſtill ro thee : remember thoſe, This world itſelf, if thou art here, 
Er'n in thy heart while memory holds her ſeat : 15 once again with Eden bleft, 
And oft as to thy mind thou ſhalt recal! And man contains it in his breaſt. 
* | The ſweet companions of thy earlieſt years, | "Twas thus, as under ſhade I ſtood, 
WMùgMMates of thy ſport, and rivals in the ſtrife I ſung my wiſhes to the wood, 
Of np generous art, remember n me. - - } And, loſt in thought, no more perceiv 4 
| The branches whiſper as they wav'd ; 
[ it ſcem'd as all the quiet place — f 
| $ 48. Hymn to Comtentment.. P ARNELL.. Confeſs'd the — of his grace | 
| 12 laſting peace of mind ! -_ | When thus ſhe ſpoke—Go rule thy will, | ] 
3 Sweet delight of human kind! - Bid thy wild 2 all be ſtill; | 
'  Heav'nly born, and bred on high, © | Know God—and bring thy heart to kev ; 
To crown the fav'rites of ehe Wo 5 The joys which from religion flow: | 4 
With more of happineſs below I Then er' ry grace ſhall prove its gueſt, J 
Than victors in a triumph know! _ Aud I l be there to crown the reſt. . 
TA Whither, O whither art thou fled, © + * 1 Oh! by yonder molly ſeat, I 
1 To lay thy meek contented head? - In my hours of ſweet retreat, A 
$4 What happy region doft thou pleaſe | Might I thus my foul employ, A 
To make the fear of calws and eaſe? - 18 I u Wirk ſenſe ef gratitude and joy; dl 
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Rais'd as ancient prophets were, 
In heav'nly viſion, praiſe, and pray'r, 
Pleaſing all men, hurting none, 
Pleas'd and bleſt with God alone; 
Then while the gardens take my fight, 
With all the colours of delight; 


% 


While filver waters glide along, 
To pleaſe my ear, and court my ſong, 143. 
]'ll lift my voice and tune my ftring,, -_ 
And thee, Great Source of Nature, ſing. | 
The ſun that walks his airy way, 
To light the world, and give the rh ESE 
The moon that ſhines with brows Agar; | 
The ſtars that gild the gloomy night; 72 
The ſeas that roll unnumber'd waves ; 
The wood that ſpreads its ſhady leaves ; 
The field, whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treafure of the plain 
All of theſe, and all I fee, 
Should be ſung, and ſung by me : . 
They ſpeak their Maker as they can, 
But want and aſk the tongue of man. 
Go ſearch among your idle dreams, 
Your buſy or your vain extremes; 
And find a life of equal bliſs, 
Or own the next begun in this. 
2 | 
$ 49. An Addreſs to Winter. CowrER. 
Oz Winter! ruler of th' inverted: year, 
Thy ſcatter d hair with leet like aſhes fill'd, 
Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring'd with a beard made white with other 
ſnows 25 | 7 
Than thoſe of age ; thy forchead wrapt in clouds, 
A leafleſs branch thy ſceptre, and thy throne 
A ſliding car indebted to no wheels, | 
But urg'd by ſtorms along its ſlipp'ry way ; 
| love thee, all unlovely as thou ſeem'ſt, _ 
And dreaded as thou art. Thou hold'ſt the ſun 
A pris'ner in the yet undawning Eaſt, 


* 
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Jl hurrying-him, impatient of his ſtay, 
own to the roſy Wet. But kindly ſtill 
| Compenſaring his loſs with added hours 


And gathering at ſhort notice in one group 
The family diſpers'd, and fixing thought 

Not leſs diſpers'd by daylight and its cares. 
crown thee King of intimate delights, _ 
Fire- ſide enjoyments, home-born happineſs, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undiſturb'd retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know. 4 
No rattling wheels ſtop ſhort before theſe gates; 
No powder'd pert proficient in the art A 
Of founding an alarm, aſſaults theſe doors 

Till the ſtreet rings. No ſtationary ſteeds 


ſound 3 . 
The ſilent circle fan themſelves and quake; 
But here the needle plies its buſy taſk, 


| The pattern grows, the well-depicted flow'r, 


Wrought patiently into the ſnowy lawn, 


Unfolds its boſom, buds, and leaves, and ſprigs, : 


And curling tendrils, gracefully diſpos d, 
Follow the nimble finger of the fair, 
A wreath chat cannot fade, of flow'rs that blow 


| With moſt ſucceſs when all beſides decay. 
The poet's or hiſtorian's page, by one | 


Made vocal for th' amuſement of the reſt; 
tounds 


And the clear voice ſymphonious, yet diſtinct, 
And in the charming itrife triumphant filly 
Beguile the night, and ſet a keener edge + 
On female induſtry ; the threaded ſteel. 

Flies ſwiftly, and unfelt the taſk proceeds. 
The volume clos'd, the cuſtomary rites 

Of the laſt meal commence,: a Roman meal, 
Such as the miſtreſs of the world once found - 
Delicious, when her patriots of high note, 
Perhaps by moon-light at their humble doors, 


dhort'nipg his journey between morn and noon, | 
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Of ſocial converſe and inftruttive caſe, . 


Cough their own knell, while heedleſs of the 


The ſprightly lyre, whoſe treaſure of ſweet + 
out; 


The touch from many a trembling chord ſhakes 


And 
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And under an old oak's domeſtic ſhade, _ 
Enjoy's, ſpare feaſt! a rMith and an egy: ny 
Diſcourſe enſues, not trivial, yet not dull, 
Nor fuch as with a frown forbids the play 
Of fancy, or proſcribes the ſound of mirth. 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 
Who deem religion phrenſy, and the God 
That made them an mtruder on their joys, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praiſe 
A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone 
Exciting oſt our gratitude and love, 
While we retrace with mem ry's pointing wand, 
Thbat calls the paſt to our en revie vd, 


3 . The dangers we have ſcap'd, the broken ſnare, 


The diſappointed foe, deliv'rance found | 
Unlock d for, life preſerv'd, and peace reſtor d, 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. ; 


Oh evenings worthy of the gods ! exclaim'd 
The Sabine bard. Oh evenings, I reply, 
More to be priz'd and coveted than yours, 
As more illumin d and with nobler truths, 
That I and mine, and thoſe we love, enjoy. 


8 50. Deſcription of a Poet. Cowrzk. 
- 1 KNOW the mind that feels indeed the fire 
preg muſe imparts, and can command the 
# Nre EH | 
Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate'er the theme, that others never feel. 
If human woes her ſoft attention claim, 
A tender ſympathy pervades the frame: 
She pouts a ſenfibility divine | 
Along the nerve of ev'ry feeling line. 
But if a deed not tamely to be borne 
Fire indignation and a ſenſe of ſcorn, 
The ſtrings are ſwept with ſuch a pow'r, ſo loud, 
The ſtorm of muſic ſhakes th' aſtoniſh'd crowd. 


So when remote futurity is brought NT, 


Before the keen enquiry of her thought, 
A terrible ſagacity informs | 
The Poet's heart, he Jooks to diſtant ſtorms; 
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| . . allowed their due Praife. COowPER. 


| 


Uf warm encouragement, and in the eye 


| Such London is, by taſte and wealth proclaim'd 
- | The faireſt capital of all the world, 
7 By riot and incontinence the wort. 


He hears the thunder ere the tempeſt low'rs, 
And, arm'd with ſtrength ſurpaſſing human 
Seizes events as yet unknown. to man, 

And darts his foul into the dawning plan. 
Hence, 'in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 
Of Prophet and of Poet was'the ſame ; 
Hence Britiſh poets too the prieſthood ſhar d, 
And ev'ry hallow'd Druid was a bard, 


1 


$ 52. Great Cities, and London in particular, 


B tho” true worth and virtue in the mild 
And genial ſoil of cultivated life 

Thrive, moſt, and may perhaps thrive only there, 
Vet not in cities oft; in proud, and gay, 

And gain-devoted cities. Thither flow, 

As to a common and. moſt noiſome ſewer, 

The dregs and fæculence of ey'ry land. 

In cities, foul example on moſt minds 
Begets its likeneſs. Rank abundance. breeds 
In groſs and pamper'd cities ſloth and luſt, 

And wantonneſs and gluttonous exceſs, 

In cities, vice is hidden with moſt caſe, 

Or ſeen with leaſt reproach ; and virtue, taught 
By frequent lapſe, can hope no triumph there 
Beyond th' achievement of ſucceſsful flight. 

J do confeſs them nurs'ries of the arts, 

In which they flouriſh moſt ; where, in the beams 


Of public note, they reach their perfect ſize. 


There, touch'd by Reynolds, a dull blank becomes 
A lucid mirror, in which nature ſees 

All her reflected features. Bacon there 

Gives more than female beauty to a ſtone, 
And Chatham's eloquence to marble lips. 

Nor does the chiſel occupy alone 


| | The pow'rs of ſculpture, but the ſtyle as much: 


Each 


Each province of her art her equal care. 
With nice inciſion of her guided ſteel _ 
She plouglis a brazen field, and clothes a foil 
So ſterile with what charms ſfoe'er ſhe will, 
The richeſt ſcenery and the lovelieſt forms. 


Where. finds philoſophy her eagle eye, Ws 


With which ſhe gazes at yon burning diſk. 
Undazzled, and detects and counts his ſpots? 
In London. Where her implements exact, 
With which ſhe- calculates, computes, and ſcans | 
All diſtance, motion, magnitude, and now | 
Meaſures an atom, and now girds a world? | 
In London. Where has commerce ſuch a mart, 
50 rich, ſo throng'd, ſo drain'd, and ſo ſupphed 
As London, opulent, enlarg'd, and till +.81 
Increaſing London? Babylon of old. 1 70 
dot more the glory of the earth, than ſne | 
A more accompliſh'd world's chief glory now. | 
She has her praiſe. Now mark a ſpot or two 


And ſhew this queen of cities, that fo fair ; 
May yet be foul, ſo witty, yet not wiſe, 

t is not ſeemly, nor of good report, 

That ſhe is ſlack in diſcipline ; more prom 
T'avenge than to prevent the breach of law: 
That ſhe is rigid in denouncing death 

on petty robbers, and indulges life 

And liberty, and oft - times honour too, 

To peculators of the public gold: 

That thieves at home muſt hang; but he that puts 
Into his overgorg d and bloated purſe | 
The wealth of Indian provinces, eſcapes. 

Nor is it well, nor can it come to good, 

That, through profane and infidel contempt 
Of holy writ, ſhe has preſutn'd t' annul 
And abrogate, as roundly as ſhe _T 

The total ordinance and will of ; 
idrancing faſhion to the poſt of truth, 

And cent ring all authority in modes 

And cuſtoms of her own, till Sabbath rites 
tre dwindled into unreſpected forms, 


Des 
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4 | God madethe cou 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 


| Grac'd with a ſword, and wor 


— Dre 


ntry, and man made the town: 


That can alone make ſweet the bitter draught 


That life Holds, out to all, ſhould moſt abound, . 


And leaſt be threaten d in the fields and groves ? 
Poſſeſs ye therefore, ye who, borne about 

In chariots and ſedans, know no fatigue 

But that of idleneſs, and taſte no ſcenes 
But ſuch as art contrives, poſſeſs ye {till - - 
Your element; there only ye can ſhine ;. 
There only minds like yours can do no harm. 
Our groves were planted to conſole at noon 

The penſive wand'rer in their ſhades. At eve 


i 


The moon-beam, ſliding ſoftly in between 


The ſleeping leaves, is all the light they wiſh, 
Birds warbling all the muſic, We can ſpare 
The 


Our ſofter ſatellite. our ſongs. confound 


Our more harmonious notes. The thruſh departs 
That ſo much beauty would do well to purge; | 


Scar*d, and th' offended nightingale is mute: 
There is a publie miſchief in your mirth, ... 
It plagues your country. Folly wen as yours, 
hier of a fan, 
Has made, which enemies could ne er have done, 


Our arch of empire, ſtedfaſt but for you, 
A mutilated ſtructure ſoon to fall. 


$ 52. The Want of Diſcipline in the Exils 
| Univerfities. CowPeR."\ M1 
* colleges and halls in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth, 
Were precious, and inculcated with 


Not yet by time completely filver'd o'er, 
Beſpoke him-paſt-the bounds of freakiſh yourh, 
But ſtrong for ſervice ſtill, and unimpair d. 

His eye was meek and gentle, and a ſmile 
Play'd on his lips, and in his ſpeech was heard 
Paternal ſweetneſs, dignity, and love. 

The occupation deareſt to his heart 


ud knees and hafſocks are well-nigh-divere'd, | 


Was to encourage gaodneſs. He would g, { 
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its own a pre and d che 
grew; 

s'd him. Learding 

Beneath his care, a — vigorous plant; 

The mind was well- inform d, the paſſions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e' er it chanc'd, as ſometimes chance it muſt, | 8 

That one among 0 many overleap'd . HE 

The limits of controul, his gentle eye 

Gre · ſtern, and darted a ſevere rebuke; | 


outh 


= His frown was full of terror, and his voice 


WE Shook the delinquent with ſuch fits of awe, 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
= Loſt favour back again, and clos'd the breach. 


Bot Diſcipline, a faithful ſervant long, 


WW Grew tremu 


| Declin'd at length into the vale of years : 


A palſy truck his arm, his ſparkling eye 


= Was quench'd in rheums of age; his voice un- 


ſtrun | 
, and mor'd derifion more 

Thas rev'rence in perverſe rebellious youth. 

So colleges and hails neglected much | 
Their good old friend; and Diſcipline at length, 
O'erlook d and unemploy d, fell ſick and died. 
Then Study languiſh'd, Emulation ſlept, 
And Virtue fled. The ſchools became a ſcene 
Of fotemn farce, where Ignorance in ſtilts, 

His cap well iin id with logic not his own, 

With parrot- tongue perform d the ſcholar's parts 
Proceeding ſoon a graduated Dunce. 

Then Compromiſe had place, and Scrutiny | 
Became ſtone- blind, Precedence went in won, 
And he was competent whoſe purſe was ſo. 

A diſſolution of all bonds enſued; 

The curbs invented for the muliſh mouth 

Of headſtrong youth were broken; bars and bolts 
Grew ruſty by diſuſe, and maſſy gates 
Forgot their office, op'ning with a touch; 


* Almoſt all Tibullus's Elegy is imitated 10 this little piece, from whence his tranſition to Mr. Pope' $ 
letter is PORE artiully contrived, and beſpeaks a degree of judgment much beyond Mr. Weſt's years. 
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| And cleaves through life inſeparably cloſe _ 
| To him that wears it. 


The nurſe, no doubt. 


8 


And with the ancient blend the modern lore. 


With belted waiſt and 


And mortifies the lib'ral hand of __ 


Now, blame we moſt the nurſlings or the nurſe? 
The children crook'd, and twiſted, and deform'd, 


With things ſo ſacred as a nation's truſt, 
| The nurture of her youth, her deareſt pledge. 


% 
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Till gowns at length are found mere maſquerade; 
The taſſel'd cap and the ſpruce band a jeſt, 
A mock'ry of the world. What need of theſe 
For gameſters, jockeys, brotheilers impure, 
Spendthrifts, and booted ſportſmen, oftener ſeen 
pointers at their heels, 
Than in the bounds of duty > What was learn'd, 
If aught was learn d in childhood, is forgot; 
And ſuch expence as pinches parents blue, 


Is ſquander'd in purſuit of idle ſports 
And vicious pleaſures; buys the boy a name 
That ſets a ſtizma on his father's houſe, 


What can after-games 
Of riper joys, and commerce with the world, 
The lewd vain world that muſt receive him fron, 
Add to ſuch erudition thus acquir'd, 

Where ſcience and where virtue are profeſt ? 
They may confirm his habits, river faſt 

His folly ; but to ſpoil him is a taſk 

That bids defiance to th united powers 

Of faſhion, diſſipation, taverns, ſtews. 


Through want of care, or her whoſe winking eye 
And flumb'ring oſcit mar the brood ? 
egardleſs of her charge, 
She needs herſelf correction; needs to learn 
That it is dang'rous ſporting with the world, 
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VVS. happy youths, on 988 ſedgy ſide, 
You feel each joy that friendſhip can divide; 
| Each realm of ſcience and of art explore, 


Studious 
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| Then aim the ſhaft, then meditate the blow, 
And to the dead my willing ſhade ſhatil go. 


Studious alone to learn whate'er may tend 
To raiſe the genius, or the heart to mend; 
Now pleas d along the cloiſter d walk you rove, 
And trace the verdant mazes of the grove, 
here ſocial oft, and oft alone, ye chooſe 
To catch the zephyr, and to court the Muſe. 
Meantime at me (while all devoid of art 
Theſe lines give back the image of my heart), 
At me the pow 'r that comes or ſoon or late, 
or aims, or ſeems to aim, the dart of fate. 
From you remote, methinks, alone I ftand, 
Like ſome fad exile in a deſert land 5 _ 
Around no friends, their lenient care to join - 
ln mutual  warmth—and mix their heart with 
mine. a 1 ee 
Or real pains, or thoſe which fancy raiſe, 
for ever blot the ſunſhine of my days; 
To ſickneſs till, and ſtill to grief a prey, 
Health turns from me her roſy face away. _ 
Juſt Heav'n what ſin, ere life begins to 
bloom, 8 5 
Derotes my head untimely to the tomb? | 
Did e'cr this hand againſt a brother's life [knife ? 
Drug the dire bowl, or point the murd'rous 
Did e er this tongue the ſland'rer's tale proclaim, 
Or madly violate my Maker's name? 
Daa &er this heart n a friend or fo, 
orE now a thought but all the world mightknow ] 
yet juſt ſtarted from the liſts of time, 
Ws growing years have ſcarcely told their prime; 
licks, as yet, through life Ive 1dly run, 
V pleaſures taſted, aud few duties done. 
U, who, ere autumu's mellowing ſuns appear, 
Would pluck the promiſe of the vernal year; 
br, ere the grapes their purple hue betray, | 
Tear the crude eluſter from the mourning ſpray ? 
derm power of Fate, whoſe ebon ſceptre rules 
The Stygian deſerts and Cimmerian pools, 
Firbzar, nor 1aſhly ſmite my youthful heart, 
A victim yet unworthy of thy dart! | 
Ah, ſtay till age ſhall blaſt my withering face, 
eke in my head, and falter in my pace; 
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How weak is man to Reaſon's judging eye! 
Born in this moment, in the next we die; 
Part mortal elay, and part ethereal fire, 


Too proud to creep, too humble ta aſpire. 


In vain our plans of happineſs we raiſe, 

Pain is our lot, and patience is our praiſe; 
Wealth, lineage, honours, conqueſts, or a throne, 
Are what the wiſe would fear to call their on. 
Health is at beſt a vain precarious thing, 
And fair-fac'd youth is ever on the wing: 


| Tis like the ſtream, beſide whoſe wat' ry bed 


Some blooming plant exalts his flow'ry head; . - 
Nurs'd by the wave, the ſpreading branches riſe, 
Shade all the ground, and flouriſh to the ſkies 2 | 
The waves the while beneath in fecret flow, 


And undermine the hollow bank below: 
Wide and more wide the waters urge their way, 


Bare all the roots, and on their fibres prey. 
Too late the plant bewails his fooliſh oY | 
And ſinks, untimely, in the whelming tide. 
{ But why repine ? Does life deſerve my figh > 
Few will lament my loſs whene'er I die. 3 
For thoſe, the wretches I deſpiſe or hatcec/ 
I neither Envy nor regard their fate. | {ſpread 
For me, whenc'er all-conquering Death ſhall 
His wings around my unrepining head. 
I care not: though this face be ſeen no more, 
The world will paſs as cheerful as before; 
Bright as before the day-ſtar will appear, 
The fields as verdant, and the ſkies as clear: 
| Nor ſtorms nor comets will my doom declare, 
Nor ſigns on, earth, nor portents in the air; 
Unknown and filent will depart my breath, 
Nor nature e er take, notice-of my death. * 
Vet ſome there are (ere ſpent my vital days) 


+» 


Within whoſe breaſts my tomb I wiſh to raiſe: _ 


Lov'd in my life, lamented in my end, {mend ; 
Their praiſe would crown me, as their precepts 
To them may theſe fond lines my name endear, - 


Not from the Poet, but the Friend fancere ! 7 
Hafhy 
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Gad—Addrefs to the Creator. CowPER. 


Hi the freeman whom the treth makes free» 
And all are ſlaves befide. There s not a chain 


That helliſh foes confed' rate for his harm 

Can wind around him, but he caſts it off 
Wich as much eaſe as Samſon his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 3 
Of Nature, and tho poor, perhaps, compar d 


With thoſe whoſe manſions glitter in his fight, 
Calls the delightful ſcenery all his own. 0 


His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
rivers; his enjoy 
With a propriety none can feel, | 
But who, with Blial confidence inſpir d, 
Can lift to Heav n an unpreſumptuous eye, 
And ſmiling ſay—My Father made them all: 
Are they not his by a peculiar right; 
And by an empbalts of int'reſt his, | 

they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whoſe heart with praiſe, and whoſe exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 


. 
* 


That plann' d, and built, and ſtill upholds a world, 
So cloth d with beauty, for rebellious man? 


Tes —ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 
The loaded foil, 2 ye may wade much good 
In ſenſeleſs riot; but ye will not find 

In feaſt or in the chaſe, in ſong or dance, 

A liberty like his, "who, unimpeach'd 

Of ufurpation,-and to no man's wrong, 
Appropriates nature as his Father's work, 
And has a richer uſe of yours than you. 

He is indeed a freeinan; free by birth 

Of no mean city, plann d or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open d, or the fea _ 
Wu all bis roaring multitude of waves. 


Mis freedom is the ſame in ev'ry ſtate; 


And no condition of this chanyeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whoſe ev ry day 
Brings its own'evil-with-it, makes it leſs : 


TICAL EPITOME Boo l 


Happy the Freedom of the Man whom 
ö Gare makes free His Relifh of the Works of 


Tinchen unfelt, what hands divine have wrought, 


I And eyes intent upon the ſcanty herb 


| To read his wonders, in whoſe thought th 
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For he has wings that neither ſickneſs, pain, 
Nor penvry, can cripple or confine ; 

No nook fo narrow but he ſpreads them there 
With caſe, and is at large. TH' oppreſfor holds 
His body bound, but knows not what a range 
His ſpirit takes, unconſcious of a chain; 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt, | 
Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells, 
Acquaint thyſelf with God, if æhou wouldſt taſte 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 
Thou ſhalt perceive that thou waſt blind before; 
Thine eye ſhall be inſtructed, and thine heart, 
Made pure, fhall reliſh with divine delight, 


Brutes graze the mountain-top, with faces prone, 


It yields them, or, recumbent on its brow, 
Ruminate heedleſs of the ſcene, outſpread 
Beneath, beyond, and ſtretching far away 
From inland regions to the diſtant main. 
Man views it and admires, but reſts content 
With what he views. The landfcape has his 
* _ praiſe; | 
But not its Author! Unconcern'd who form'd 
The paradiſe he ſees, he finds it ſuch, 
And, ſuch well pleas'd to find it, aſks no more. 
Not ſo the mind that has been touch'd from 
Heav'n, | | 
the ſchool of ſacred wiſdom taught 


-_ 
-. 
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And in 
Fair as it is, exiſted ere it was: { world, 
Not for its own fake merely, but for his 
Much more who faſhion'd it, he gives it praiſe; 
Praiſe that, from earth reſulting as it ought, 
To earth's acknowledg'd Sovereign, finds at once 
Its only juft proprietor in Him. 

The ſoul that ſees him, or receives ſublim'd 
New faculties, or learns at leaſt t' emplo 
More worthily the pow'rs ſhe own'd before, 
D:fcerns in all things, what with ſtupid gaze 
Of ignorance till then ſhe overlook'd, 


A ray of heav'nly light gilding all forme 
| j Terr | 


Boox II. DIDACTIC, DE 


Terreſtrial, in the vaſt and the minute, 
The unambiguous footſteps of the God 
Who gives its luſtre to an inſect's wing, c 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 
Much converſant with Heav'n, ſhe often holds 
With thoſe fair miniſters of light to man, 
That fill the ſkies nightly with filent pomp, 
Sweet, conference; enquires what ſtrains were they 
With which Heav'n rang, —when ev'ry ſtar, in 
To gratulate the new-created earth, | [haſte 
dent forth a voice, and all the ſons of God 
Shouted for joy“ Tell me, ye ſhining hoſts, 
That navigate a ſea that knows no ſtorms, 
& Beneath a vault unſullied with a cloud, 
If from your elevation, whence ye view 
Piſtinctly ſcenes inviſible to man, 
And ſyſtems of whoſe birth no tidings yet 
Hare reach'd this nether world, ye ſpy a race 
Favour'd as ours, tranſgreſſors from the womb, 
And haſt ing v0 a grave, yet doom d to riſe, 
And to poſſeſs a brighter heav'n than yours? 
As one who, long detain'd on foreign ſhores, 
Pants to return, and, when he ſees afar [rocks 
His country's weather-bleach'd and batter d 
From the green wave emerging, darts an eye 
Radiant with joy towards the happy land; 
so 1 with animated hopes behold, 
And many an aching wiſh, your beamy fires, 
That ſhew like beacons in the blue abyſs, 
Ordain'd to guide th' embodied ſpirit home 
From toilſome life to never-ending reſt. * © 
Love kindles as I gaze. I feel deſires 
That give aſſurance of their own ſucceſs, 
And that, infus'd from heav'n, muſt thither 
* tend,” | | 
do reads he nature whom the lamp of truth 
minates ; thy lamp, myſterious word! | 
hich whoſo ſees no longer wanders loft, 
ith intelle&ts bemaz d, in endleſs doubt, 
it runs the road of wiſdom. I hou haſt built, 
in means that were not till by thee employ d, 
alds that had never been, thou in ſtrength 


8 


als 
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SCRIPTIVE, '&. 
Been leſs, or lefs benevolent than ſtrong. 
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They are thy witneſſes, who ſpeak thy pow'r 


And neſs infinite, but ſpeak in ears 

That hear not, or receive not their report, 

In vain thy creatures teſtify of thee | 

Till thou proclaim thyſelf. Theirs is indeed 

A teaching voice; but tis the praiſe of thine, 
That whom it teaches it makes prompt to. learn, 
And with the boon gives ralents for its. uſe. 

Till thou art heard, imaginations vain - 
Poſſeſs the heart, and fables falſe as hell, 

Vet deem'd oracular, lure down to death 

The uninform'd and heedleſs ſons of men. 

We give to chance, blind chance, ourſelves as 
| blind, | | 

The glory of thy work, which yet appears 
Perfect — e of — 2 
Challenging human ſcrutiny, and proy'd | 
Then ſkilful moſt when moſt ſeverely judg'd. 
But chance is not; or is not where thou reign'ft; 
Thy providence forbids that fickle pow'r 

(If pow'r ſhe be that works but to confound) 
To mix her wild vagaries with thy laws, 

Yet thus we dote, refuſing while we can 
Inſtruction, and inventing to ourſelves 

Gods ſuch as guilt makes welcome, Gods that 
Or diſregard our follies, or that fit [ſleep, 
Amus'd ſpectators of this buſtling ſtage, 
Thee we reject, unable to abide 

Thy purity, till pure as thou art pure, 
Made ſuch by thee, we love thee for that cauſe 
For which we ſhunn'd and hated thee before. 
Then we are free : then liberty like day 
Breaks on the ſoul, and by a flaſh from Heav'n 
Fires all the faculties with glorious joy. . 

A voice is heard that mortal ears hear not 
Till —_ haſt touch'd them: tis the voice 
| ong, | 
A loud Hob ſent from all thy works, 
Which he that hears it with a ſhout repeats, 
And adds his rapture to the gen'ral praiſe, 

In that _ moment, Nature throwing wide 


. 


— 


| 
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Her veil'opake, diſcloſes with a ſmile - 4 
The Author of her beauties, who, retir d 
Behind his own creation, works unſeen _ 
By the impure, and hears his pow'r denied. 
Thou art the ſource and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of reſt, Eternal Word! 
From thee departing, they are loſt, and rove 
Art random, without honour, hope, or peace. 
From thee is all that ſooths the life of man, 
His high endeavour, and his glad ſucceſs, 
His ftrength to ſuffer, and his will to ſerve. 
But, oh! thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyſelf the crown ! | 
Give what thou canſt, without thee we are poor; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 
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« 855 4 © 1 
. That Philoſophy which flops at Secondary 
s 15 Cauſes, reproved. CowpkR. A 
Hr the man who ſees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that chequer life! 
Reſolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold reſults, into the will 
And arbitration wiſe of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
Ide leaſt of our concerns {ſince from the leaſt 
The greateſt oft originate) ; could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or diſpoſe 
One lawleſs particle to thwart his plan, 
Then God might be ſurpris'd, an unforefeen 
Contingence might alarm him, and diſturb 
The ſmooth and equal courſe of his affairs. 
This truth, philoſophy, though eagle- eyed 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks, 
And, having found his inſtrument, forgets 
Or diſregards, or, more preſumptuous till, 
Denies the pow'r that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot diſpleaſure againſt fooliſh men 
That live an atheiſt life; involves the heav'n 
In tempeſts; quits his graſp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery bile upen the ſkin, EE 


--. 


TOME, Boox Il, 

And putrefy the breath of blooming health. 

| He calls for famine,—and-the meagre fiend 

] Blows mildew from between his ſhrivell'd lips, 

And taints the golden ear: he 

And deſolates a nation at a blaſt, _ 

hiloſopher, and tells 
ant ſprings 


AL EP 


ings his mines, 


| Forth ſteps the ſpruce 
| Of homogeneal and di 

| And prineiples; of cauſes, how they work 

By neceſſary laws their ſure effects; 

Of action and re- action. 

The ſource of the diſeaſe that Nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart, and baniſh fear. 
Thou fool ! will thy diſcovery of the cauſe 

Suſpend th' effect, or heal it? Has not God 

| Still wrought by means fince firſt he made the 


He has found 
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And did he not of old employ his means 
To drown it? What is his creation leſs 
Than a capacious reſervoir of means 
Form'd for his uſe, and ready at his will! 
Go, dreſs thine eyes with eye-ſalve ; aſk of him, 
Or aſk of whomſoever he has taught, 

And learn, tho“ late, the genuine cauſe of all, 


W IT IN 2 * * „* ance; 


Rural Sounds as well gs Sights delightful 


\TOR rural fights alone, but rural 
* * Exhilarate the ſpirit, and reſtore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 
That ſweep the ſkirt of ſome far-ſpreading wo 
Of ancient growth, make muſic not unlike 
The dath of ocean on his winding 1 % 
And lull the ſpirit while they fill the mind, 
Unnumber'd branches waving in the blaſt, 
And ali their leaves faſt flutt ring, all at once, 
Nor leſs compoſure waits upon the roar 
Of diſtant. floods, or on the ſofter voice 
{ Of neighb' ring fountain, or of rills that lip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming, as they | 
Upon looſe, pebbles, Joſe themſelves at length 
In matted grass, that with a-livelier green 
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zetrays the ſecret of their filent courſe, | | 

Nature inanimate employs ſweet ſounds, 

But animated nature ſweeter ſtill, 

To ſooth and ſatisfy the human ear. | 

Ten thouſand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night: — nor theſe alone, whoſe 
Nice-finger'd art muſt emulate in vain, notes 
jut cawing rooks, and kites that ſwim ſublime 
jn ill repeated circles, ſcreaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and e en the boding owl 

That hails the riſing moon, have charms for me. 
dunds inharmonious in themſelves and harſh, ' 
Jet heard in ſcenes where peace for ever reigns, | 
nd only there, pleaſe highly for their ſake. 


, 


| 57. The Wearifomeneſs of what is commonly | 
called a Life of Pleaſure. Cowes. | 


HE ſpleen is ſeldom felt where Flora reigns ; 
The low'ring eye, the petulance, the frown, | 
Ind ſullen fadneſs that o'erſhade, diſtort, 
ud mar the face of beauty, when no cauſe 
ſuch immeaſurable woe appears; 
[izfe Flora baniſhes, and gives the fair ſown. 
meet ſmiles and bloom, leſs tranſient than her 
tis the conſtant revolution, ſtale 
Id taſteleſs, of the ſame repeated joys, 
lat palls and fatiates, and makes languid life 
lpedlar's pack, that bows the bearer down. 
kilth ſuffers, and the ſpirits ebb z the heart 
ils from its own choice at the full feaſt 
kmiſh'd—finds no muſic in the ſong, 
oſmartneſs in the jeſt, and wonders why. 
tthouſands ſtill deſire to journey on, 5 
Wgh halt and weary of the path they tread. 
le paralytic, who can hold her cards, | 
tannot play them, borrows a friend's hand 
deal and ſhuffle, to divide and fort = 
Emngled ſuits and ſequences, and fits 
Matreſs both and ſpectacle; a fun 
d lent eypher, while her proxy plays. 


. 
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den are dragg d into the crowded com 
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Between ſupporters; and, once ſeated, ſit, 
Through downright inability to rife, | 

Till the ſtour bearers lift the corpſe again, 
Theſe ſpeak a loud memento. et even theſe 
Themſelves love life, and cling to it, as he 
That overhangs a torrent to a twig. 

They love it, and yet loathe it; fear to die, 
Yer ſcorn the purpoſes for which they live. 


| Then wherefore not renounce them? No—the 


dread, | 


The laviſh dread of ſolitude, that breeds 


Reflection and remorſe, the fear of ſhame, 

And their invet'rate habity—all forbid. | 
Whom call we gay ? That honour has been long 

The boaſt of mere pretenders to the name. 

The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 

That dries his feathers, ſaturate with dew, 


| Beneath the roſy cloud, while yet the beams 


Of day-fpring overſhoot his humble neſt. 

The peaſant too, a witneſs of his ſong, 

Himſelf a ſongſter, is as gay as he. 

But fave me from the gaiety of thoſe 

Whoſe head-achs nail them to a noon-day-bed; 
And fave me too, from theirs whoſe haggard eyes 
Flath deſperation, and betray their pangs 

For property ſtript off by cruel chance; 

From gaiety thar fills the bones with pain, 

The mouth with blafphemy, the heart with woe. 


§ 53. Satirical Review of our Trips t6 France. 
CowyER. 


| Now hoiſt the ſail, and let the ſtreamers float 


Upon the wanton breezes; ſtrew the deck 
With lavender, and fprinkle liquid ſweets,” 
That no rude favour maritime invade 


| The nole of nice nobility. Breathe ſoft, 
| Ye clarionets, and ſofter ſtill, ye flutes, 

That winds and waters, lull'd 
_. || May bear us e to the Gallic ſhore. 


True, we have 
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by magic ſounds, 
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= THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


That pick*d the jewel out of England's crown, 
With all the cunning of an envious ſhrew. .. 
And let that paſs—'twas but a trick of tate. 


A brave man knows no malice, but at once 
Forgets, in peace, the injuries of war, 


And gives his direſt foe a friend's embrace. 
And, ſham'd as we have been, to the very beard 
Brav'd and deficd, and in our own ſea prov'd 
Too weak for thoſe deciſive blows, that once 


Inſur'd us maſt'ry there, we yet retain 


Some ſmall pre-eminence ; we juſtly boaſt _ 


At leaſt ſuperior jockeyſhip, and claim 
The honours of the turf as all our own. 


Go then, well worthy of the praiſe ye ſeek, 
And ſhew the ſhame ye might conceal at home, 
In foreign eyes!—be grooms, and win the plate, 
Where once your nobler fathers won a crown ! 


$ 59. ; Enitations of Horace. PorR. 


EPISTLE VII. 
Imitated in the Manner of Dr. Swift. 


TS true, my Lord, I gave my word 


I would be with you, June the third; 


Chang'd it to Auguſt, and, in ſhort, 
Have kept it—as you do at Court. 
You humour me when I am fick, 
Why not when I am ſplenetic? | 
In town, what objects could I meet? 
The ſhops ſhut up in ev'ry ſtreet, 

And fun'rals black ning all the doors, 
And yet more melancholy whores ! 
And what a duſt in ev'ry place! 

And a thin Court that wants your face, 
And fevers raging up and down, | 
And W and H** both in town ! 


ce The dog- days are no more the caſe.“ þ 


Tis true, but winter comes apace : 
Then ſouthward let your bard retire, 


Hold out ſome months twixt ſun and fire, 
And you ſhall ſee, the firſt warm weather, 


Me and the butterflies together. 


* 


. My Lord, your favours well I know, 


[Tis with diſtinCtion you beſtow ; 


And not to ev'ry one that comes, 

does his plums. 
©, Pray take them, Sir, enough 's a feaſt : 
Eat ſome, and 3 up the reſt'— 
What, rob your boys ? thoſe pretty rogues! 
© No, Sir, you'll leave them to the hogs. 
Thus fools with compliments beſiege ye, 


| Contriving never to oblige ye. 


Scatter your favours on a fop, 
[ngratitude 's the certain crop; 
And tis but juſt, I'll tell you wherefore, 
You give the things you never care for. 
A wiſe man always 1s or ſhould 
Be mighty ready to do good; 
But makes a diff*rence in his thought 
Betwixt a guinea and a groat. 

Now this I Il fay; you Il find in me 


A ſafe companion, and a free; 


But if you 'd, have me always near 
A word, pray, in your Honour's ear. 
I hope it is your reſolution 
To give me back my conſtitution ! 
The ſprightly wit, the lively eye, 
Th' engaging ſmile, the gaiety, 
That laugh'd down many a ſummer's ſun, 
And kept you up ſo oft till one: 
And all that voluntary vein, 
As when Belinda rais'd my ſtrain. 

A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn-loft thro' a chink ; 
But, having amply ſtuff d his ſkin, 


| Could not get out as he got in: 


Which one belonging to the houſe 
(Twas not a man, it was a mouſe) 
Obſerving, cried, © You ſcape not ſo; 
Lean as you came, Sir, you mult go. 
Sir, you may ſpare your application, 
I'm no ſuch beaſt, nor his relation; 


| Nor one that temperance advance, 
1 Cramm'd to the throat with ortolans : _ 
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Extremely ready to reſign 

All that may make me none of mine. 

South-Sea ſubſeriptions take who pleaſe, 

Leave me but liberty and eaſe : 

Twas what I ſaid to Craggs and Child, 

Who prais'd my modeſty, and ſmil'd. 

Give me, I cried (enough for me), 

My bread, and independency ! 

do bought an annual- rent or two, 

And liv'd—juſt as you ſee I do; 

Near fifty, and without a wife, 

I truſt that ſinking fund; my life. 

Can I retrench ? Yes, mighty well; 

Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

A little houſe, with trees a-row, 

And, like its maſter, very low. 

There died my father, no man's debtor ; . 

And there I Il die, nor worſe nor better. 
To ſet this matter full before ye, 

bur old friend Swift will tell his ſtory. 
Harley, the nation's great ſupport,” — 

But you may read it, I ſtop ſhort. 


SAT I R-E. VI. 
The firſt Part imitated in the Year 1714 by Dr. 
Sift ; the latter Part added afterwards. 

I'VE often wiſh'd that I had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a-year, 

\ handſome houfe to lodge a friend, 
A river at my garden's end, | 
A terrace-walk, and half a rood 
Of land ſet out to plant a wood. 
Well, now F have all this and more, 
alk not to increaſe my tore ; 
But here a grievance ſeems to lie, 
All this is mine bur till I die; 
* I can 't but think twould ſound more clever, 
Jo me: and to my heirs for ever.“ 
* If I ne'er got or loſt a groat 

By any trick, or any fault; 
And if I pray by reaſon's rules, 
And not like forty other fools, | 


To gr 


SCRIPTIVE,: &c. 173 
As thus: „ Vouchſafe, O gracious Maker! 
ant me this and t' other acre: 

„ Or, if it be thy will and pleaſure, 

«. Dire&t my plough to find a treaſure; 

« But only what my ſtation fits, on 
And to be kept in my right wits; : 
© Preſerve, Almighty Providence 

« Juſt what you gave me, competence: 
And let me in theſe ſhades compoſe 

* Something in verſe as true as proſe ; 

© Remov'd from all th' ambitious ſcenes 


Nor puff d by pride, nor ſunk by ſpleen.” 


In ſhort, I'm perfectly content, 


Let me but live on this fide Trent; 
Nor croſs the Channel twice a year, 


To ſpend fix months with ſtateſmen here, 


I muſt by all means come to town, 
"Tis for the ſervice of the Crown. 
«© Lewis, the Dean will be of uſe ; 


„ Send for him up, take no excuſe.” 


The toil, the danger of the ſeas, 
Great Miniſters * of theſe; 
Or let it coſt five hundred pound, 

No matter where the money 's found; 
It is but ſo much more in debt; 
And that they ne er conſider'd yet. 

„ Good Mr. Dean, go change your gown, + 
Let my Lord know you 're come to torn.” 
I hurry me in haſte away, £ 
Not thinking it is levee-dayz ; 

And find his Honour in a pound, 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round, 
Chequer'd with ribbons blue and green: 
How ſhould I thruſt myſelf between? 
Some wag obſerves me thus perplex'd, 


1 And, ſmiling, whiſpers to the next, 


4] thought the Dean had been too proud 
To joſtle here among a crowd. 
Another, in a ſurly fit, 


Tells me I have more zeal than wit: 


So eager to expreſs your love, 
«© You ne'er conſider whom you ſhove, _. - 
F4 5 « But 
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© But rudely preſs. before a Duke.” 
1 own I m pleas'd with this rebuke, 
And take it kindly, meant to ner 

What I deſire the world: ſhould know, © 
1 get a whiſper, and withdraw; | 
When twenty fools I never ſaw - 
Come with petitions fairly penn dd. 
Defiring I would ſtand their friend. 

This humbly offers me his caſe— 

That begs my int' reſt for a place g- 

A hundred other men's affairs, os 
Like bees, are humming in my ears. 
« 'To-morrow my appeal comes on 
Without your help the cauſe is gone — 
The Duke expects my Lord and you, 
About ſome great affairs, at two—g—-ꝛͤ 
« Put my Lord Bolingbroke in mind, 
„To get my warrant quickly ſign d: 
6 Conſider, tis my firſt requeſt— 
Be fatisfied, I Il do my, beſt : - | 
Then preſently he falls to teaſe, 8 
« You may for certain, if you pleaſe; 
6 I doubt not, if his Lordſhip. knew 

Tis (let me ſee) three years and more 

(October next it will be four) 1 * 
Since Harley bid me firſt attend, 
And choſe me for an humble friend; 
Would take me in his coach to chat, 
And queſtion me of this and that!: 
As, What s o'clock ?' and, How 's the wind?“ 
£ Whoſe chariot s that we left behind?“ : 
Or gravely try to read the lines 7 
Writ underneath the country figns; 
Or,“ Have you nothing new to-day 
From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay??? 
Such tattle often entertains . 
My Lord and me as far as Staines; 
As once a week we travel down 
To Windſor, and again to Town; 
Where all that paſſes inter vos | 
Might be proclaim'd at Charing»Crofs, 
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TEE POETICA 


J Inform us, will the 


% And, Mr, Dean, one word from you —- el 
- | Thus, in a ſea of folly toſt, 


Yet ſome I know with envy ſwell, e 


+ | Becauſe they ſee nie us d ſo well: 
Ho think you of 


zur friend the Dean? | 


7 
* 


% I wonder what ſome people mean; 
18 My Lord and he are grown ſo great, 5 


« Always together ##te-a-4te. 


« See but the fortune of ſome folks! 
There flies about a ſtrange report 


Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at Court: 


I'm ſlopp'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ey'ry ſtreet. _ 

% You, Mr. Dean, wh 3 the Great; 
Emp'ror treat? 


Or do the prints and papers lie? 


Faith, Sir, you know as much as I. 


J Ah, Doctor, how you love to jeſt! 


« Tis now no ſecret -I proteſt 


| Tis one to me—* Then tell us, pray, | 
„When are the troops to have their pay 2? 


* 


And, tho' I ſolemnly declare 


II Know no more than my Lord Mayor, 
| They ſtand amaz'd, and think me grown 


The cloſeſt mortal ever known. 
My choiceſt hours of life are loſt z 
Yet always wiſhing to retreat, 
Oh, could I ſee my country-ſeat'!. 


There, leaning near a gentle brook,” - 


Sleep, or peruſe ſome ancient booæ; 
And there in {weet oblivion drown , 


| Thoſe cares that haunt the Court and Town. 


0 charming noons, and nights divine! 


| Or when I ſip, or when T dine, 
My friends above, my folks below, 


Chatting and laughing all a-row; _* 
The beans and bacon ſet before em, 
| The grace- cup ſerv'd with all decorum; 


I Each willing to be pleas' d, and pleaſe, 
I And ev'n the very dogs at eaſe | 


1417 


Here no man prates of idle things, 


How this or that Italian ſingss 
„ b ; "oy A neigh 


pox dl DIDACTI 5 


A neighbour” s madneſs, or his ſpouſe 3 
or what 's in either of the Houfes : 


And quite a ſchudal not to leaan: 
Which is the happier, or the ws 
A man of merit, or a tyifer ? | 
Whether we ought. to chooſe our ande | 
For their own worth, or our ow . K | 
What. good, of better, we I's toons” 
And what, the very beſt of a al997 Tt nyt 0 
Our friend Dan Prior told (you know) | 
A tale extremely Apropos : 

Name a town-lifeg-and in ER YT te 

fe had a ſtory of twomice.— — x7 LF 
Once on a time, ſo runs the fable, 

A country-moule, right hoſp itable, - 

Receiv'd a town-mouſe at 115 We. 

Juſt as a farmer wight a lord. 

A frugal mouſe, upon the whole, 

Yet loy” .d e 6 

Knew gre was handſome, and would do t, 
on juſt occafion, Tone qu? conte. 

le brought him bacon (nothing lean;) 
Pudding that might have pleas'd a Dean; 


* wiſh'd it Stilton for his ſake; 

et, to his gueſt tho no way ſparing, 
He ate Hir nh If the rind and 5850 4 0 

Our courtier ſbarce would touch a dit, 

But ſne w/ d his breeding and his wir; 

ie ge dis beſt to ſeen 10 eat, v.34 
And eriedy'*; I vow you re mighty neat. 
But, Lord lo my friend; this ſavage — 


Conſider, mice, like men, muſt die, 
Both ſmall and great, both you and 13 
Then ſpench your life in joy and iſport.— 


The verieſt hermit in the nation 


Away they come; thro thick and 3 | 
oa tall houſe near Lincoln 5 Inn 


* 


zut ſomething much more our concern, e 


N 
* & V 


friend, and had a. 117 8 


Cheeſe, ſuch as men in Suffolk e * 4 


- 
. 


For God's ſake, come, and live with men: 


This doctrine, friend, I learn'd at det 5 


DESCRIPTIVE, "0: 


- | "Twas on the night of a debate, 
When all their Lordſhips had fat lte. . 


Pd 


To eat ſo much but all 
„ have a thoufand thanks to give— 
« My Lord alone knows how to live.“ 
No ſocper ſaid, but from the hall 


May yield, God knows, to ſtrong eckiprarigus. oF 
DH of 


* . 


Behold the place where, if a poet 


| Shin'd in deferiprion, he might ſhew: it; 


Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips with fibver all the walls; 


{ Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
_ | Groteſto roofs, and ſtucco floors: 
| But let it, in a word, be faid, 


The moon was up, and men a-bed, 
| The napkins white, the carpet red: . 
The gba withdrawn had left the treat, 
And down the mice fat, te- a-itte. 

Our courtier walks from diſh to diſh, 
Taſtes for his friend of fowl and fith ; 


* 


"| 
N 
= 
. 


- 4 o 4 p 4 


Tells all their names, lays down the law, 7 a 


EA ga oft bm! Ab, goutem ga? 

t jelly 's rich, this malmſey healing ; 

« Pray dip your whiſkers and your tail in. 

Was ever ſuch a happy wan? 

He ſtuffs and fwills, and ſtuffs _ 

Im quite aſham'd—tis mY 
good! 


Ruſh chaplain, butler, dops, and all; - 
« A rat! a rat! clap-to the door. Pos. 
The cat comes bouncing on the floor 


O for the heart of Homer's mice, 
| | Or gods to fave them in a trice ! 


(It was by Providence, they think, 


| For your damn'd ſtucco has no chink. ) 
An' t pleaſe 2 

J This ſame de 

Give me again my hollow tree, 

A cruſt of bread, and liberty 2 


our Honour,” qu 


ſſert is not ſo pleaſant: 


ODE 1. Nasa IV. 
. Venus. 
AGAIN: : new tumults in my breaſt? 5 


5 * FR me, Venus let me, let me reſt! 


14 
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I am not now, alas? the man. - 


As in the gentle reign of my queen Anne, 5 


Ah ſound no more thy ſoft alarms, 
Nor circle ſober fifty with thy charms ! 


Mother too fierce of dear defares ! | 
Turn, turn to willing hearts your wanton fires. 
To number froe direct your doves, loves; 


There ſpread round Murray all your blooming 
Fo 
1 


Noble and young, who ſtrikes the heart 
With ev' ry iprightly, ev*ry decent part; 
Equal, the injur d to defend, 
To charm the miſtreſs, = to-kn the friend. _ 
He, with a hundred arts refin'd, 
© Shall ſtretch thy conqueſts over half the kind: 
To him —_ rival ſhall ſubmit, - 61 
Make but his riches equal to his wit. 
Then ſhall thy 3 the marble 
(Thy Grecian form), and Chloe lend che face: 
His houſe emboſom'd in the grove . 
Sacred to ſocial life and ſocial lar, ö; 
Shall glitter o'er the pendent green, 


Where Thames reflects the viſionary ſcene : f 1 


Thither the filvec ſounding lyres | 
Shall call the ſmiling loves and young deſires; 
There ev'ry grace and muſe ſhall throng, 
Exalt the dance, or animate the ſong; . 
There youths and phs, in concert 82's | 
Shall hail the rifing, cloſe the parting day. 
With me, alas! thoſe joys are oer; 
For me the vernal gariands bloom no more. 
-Adieu, fond hope * mutual fire! 
The ſtill-believing, ſtill- renew'd deſire; 
Agdieu ! the heart- expanding bowl. 
And all the kind deceivers of the ſoul! 
But why—abh tell me, ah too dear! 
Steals down my cheek th' involuntary tear? 
Why words ſo flowing, thoughts ſo free, 
Stop, or turn nonſenſe, at one glance of thee? 
Thee, dreſt in fancy” s airy beam, 
Abſent I follow thro' th' extended dream; 
Now, now I ceaſe, I claſp thy charms, 
Ss rc from wy a arms; 


q > Ss 
1 1 Os. 


| 


| 
! 
» 


THE POETICAL, *EPITONE, 


And ſwift! 
Or ſoftly 


| 1 on the wings of truth to fly, 


| | Theſe rais'd new empires o'er 
And thoſe new heavens and ſyſtems fram'd, 


|: They had no poet, and they died: 
In vain they ſchem'd, in vain they bled! 


if ALE human things are ſubject to decay; { obey, 


Vas call'd-to empire, and had govern d long; 
{1 Thro':all the realms of Nonſenſe, . 
I And bleſt with iſſue of a large 


Icried, Tis reſolv d; for Nature pleads, that he 
| Should only rule who moſt reſembles me. 


*. 


4 


: ** II. 
the Mall,. 


hon by t the Canal; 
Now ſhewn by Cynthia's filver ray, 
And now on ro waters d away. 


Part of h ue * tb Ode of the Fourth Book, 
| A FRAGMENT, 


LEST you ſhould think that verſe ſhall die, 
Which ſounds the filver Thames along, 


Above the reach of vulgar. og; 1 


[Tho daring Milton fits fublime, - 

In Spenſer native muſes play; : 

| Nor yet ſhall Waller yield to Ame, 

Nor penſive Cowley's moral lay. 

| Sages and chiefs long fince had birth, 
Ere Cæſar was, of Newton nam d; 

the . 


Vain was the chief s, the ſage s pride ! 


They had no port, and are dead. 


— —__— 


$ 60. Mac Flecknoe. 8 


And, when Fate ſummons, monarchs muff 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Auguſtus, foung 


In proſe and verſe was own'd, without diſpute, 


This aged prince, now ng in 

Worn out with bus'neſs, was — lengub b debate 
To ſettle the ſucceſſion of the ſtate; . 
And pond'ring which, of all his ſons, was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with Wit, 


Nr n py 


Sh— 


Boow l. DIDACTIC, DE 


Sh, alone, my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulneſs from his tender years: 
Sh—, alone, of all my ſons, was he, 
Who ſtands confirm d in full ſtupidity. 
The reſt to ſome faint meaning make 

But Sh—— never deviates into ſenſe. * 
Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike thro', and make a lucid interval; 
But Sn genuine night admits no ray; 
His rifing fogs prevail upon the day. - 
Beſides, his geodly fabric fills the eye, 
And ſeems. deſign d for thoughtleſs majefty : 
Thoughtleſs as monarch oaks, that ſhade the plain, 
And, ſpread in ſolemn ſtate, ſupinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, _ 
Thou laſt great prophet of Tautology ! 

Ev'n I, a dunce of more renown than they, 

Was ſent before but to prepare thy way; 

And, coarſely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

My warbling late, the lute I whilom ftrung, 
When to king John of Portugal I ſung, 

Was but the prelude to that glorious day, 

When thou on filver Thames didſt cut thy way, 
With well-tim'd oars, before the royal barge, 
Swell d with the pride of thy celeſtial charge; 
And, big with hymn, commander of an hoſt, 

The like was ne'er in Epſom-blankets toſt. 
Methinks I ſee the new Arion fail, | 

The lute till trembling underneath thy nail. 

Atthy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſſes roar : 
Echoes from Piſſing-Alley Sh—— call, 

And Sh—— they reſound from Aſton-Hall. 
About thy boat the little fiſhes throng, 

As at the morning toaſt that floats along. 
vmetimes, as prince of thy harmonious band, 
Thou wield'ſt thy papers in thy threſhing hand. 
i Andre's feet ne er kept more equal time, 

ot een the feet of thine own Pſyche's rhyme : 


SCRIPTIVE;/ fc. 
i | That, pale with envy, Singleton forſwore 


| Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys, 
Where their vaſt courts: the mother- 
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The lute and ſword, which he in triumph bore, | 
And vow'd he ne'er would act Villerius more.] 
Here ſtopp'd the good old fire, and wept for jay 
In filent raptures of the hopeful bor. ; 
All arguments, but moſt his plays, perſuade, - 
That for anointed dulneſs he was made. 
Cloſe to the walls which fair Auguſta bind 
(The fair Auguſta, much to fears inclin'd) 
An ancient fabric, rais'd t inform the fight, 


There ſtood of yore, and Barbican it hight : ' 


A watch-tow'r once; but now, fo fate ordains, 
Of all the pile an empty name remains: | 
From its old ruins brothel-houſes riſe, 


keep, 


Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, 
Where queens are form'd, and future heroes bred; 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try, 
And little Maximins the gods def. J 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
Nor greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear; 
But gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 

Amidft this monument of vaniſh'd minds: 

Pure clinches the ſuburbian muſe affords, 

And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiouſly deſign'd his Sh——'s throne : © + + 
For ancient Decker propheſied, long ſince, F 
That in this pile ſhould reign a mighty prince, | 
Born for a ſcourge of wit, and flail of ſenſe; 

To whom true dulneſs ſhould ſome Pſyches owe; 
But worlds of Miſers from his pen ſhould flow 
Humoriſts and Hypocrites it ſhould produce; 
Whole Raymond families, and tribes of Bruce. 


| Now empreſs Fame had publiſh'd the renown - 


Of Sh——'s coronation thro* the town. 
Rous'd by report of Fame, the nations meet, 


Though they in number as in ſenſe exsell; 
o juſt, fo like Tautology they fell, 


at ® 


From near Bun-hill, and diſtant Watling-ftreet ; 
1 - 3 


* 


And, undiſturb'd by watch, in filence ſleedß. 


- 
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No Perſian carpets fpread tht imperial way, 
But ſcatter'd limbs of mangled: poets lay : 
From duſty ſhops neglected authors come, 
artyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. 
Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay; 
But loads of Sh—— almoſt chok d the way, 
Bilkꝰ d ftationers for yeomen r ö 
And H—n was captain of the guard. 
The hoary prince in majeſty appear d, 
High on a throne of his own labours rear d. 
At his right hand our young Aſcanius ſar, 
. Rome's other hope, and pillar of the ſtate; 
His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, 
And lambent Dulneſs play'd around his face. 
As Hannibal did to the altars come, 
Sworn by his fire a mortal foe to Rome, 
So Sh— ſwore, nor ſhould his vow be vain, 
That he, till death, true dulneſs would maintain; 
And, in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
_ ride 6 wh peace with wit, nor truce with 
The king himſelf the ſacred unction made, 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. 
In his finifter hand, inſtead of ball, 
He plac'd a'mighty mug of potent ale; 
Love's kingdom to his right he did convey, 


| 


„* 
—— 


tt 


q 
* 


At once his ſreptre, and his rule of ſway; [young, 


Whoſe righteous lore the prince had practis d 
And from whoſe loins recorded Pſyche ſprung- 
His temples laſt with poppies. were o'erfpread, 
That, nodding, ſeem'd to conſecrate his head. 
Juſt at the point of time, if fame not lie, 
On his left hand twelve rev rend owls did fly. 
Romulus, tis ſung, by Tiber's brook, 
Preſage of ſway from twice fix vultures took. 
Th admiring throng loud acclamations make, 
And omens of his future empire take. 
The fire then ſhook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed 
Full on the filial dulneſs: long he ſtood, 
Repelling from his breaft the ragin 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, © Booxll. 


; rags n 1045, 
' | To far Barbadoes on the weſtern main; 


| Succeſs let others teach; learn thou, from me, 


| Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage ; 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 


Nay, let thy men of wit too be the ſame; 


© Heav'ns bleſs my ſon, from Ireland let him 


Of his dominion may no end be known, 
And greater than his father's be his throne; 
Beyond Love's kingdom let him ſtretch his 
\ ' > n! ; - ; f 
He paus'd; and all the people cried, Amen. 

Then thus continued he : My fon, advance 


Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 


Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. 
Let Virtuoſos in five years be writz 
Yet not one thought accuſe thy tail of wit. 
Let gentle George in tri tread the ſtage, 


And, in their folly, ſhew the writer's wit. 
Vet ſtill thy Fools ſhall ſtand in thy defence, 
And juſtify their author's want of ſenſe. 
Let em be all by thy own model made 

Of dulneſs, and deſire no foreign aid; 

That they to future ages may be known, 
Not copies drawn, but iſſue of thy own. 


All full of thee, and diff ring but in name, 


But let no alien S—di—y interpoſe, l 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. l 
And, when falſe flowers of Rhet' ric thou wouldſt > 
Truſt Nature, do not labour to be dull; {cull, | 
But write thy beſt, and top; and, in each line, , 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine : 5 0 
Sir Formal, though unſought, attends thy quill, 8 
And does thy Northern Dedications fill. 
Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Jonſon's hoſtile name. : F 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, A 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy rare, 4 
Thou art my blood, where Jonſon has no part: I 
What ſhare have we in nature or in art ? 4 


Where did his wit on Learning fix a brand; 


= 


— 


Aud rail at arts he did nat underſtand? 


. 


Wher | 


———— 
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Where made he love in Prince Nicander's wein, 
or ſwept the duſt in Pſyche's humble ſtrain? 


Where — > Ao nt e . | 


Promis 42 a — and dwindled to a farce? 
When did His muſe from Fletcher ſrenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth' ridge doſt transfuſe to thine? 
But ſo trans fus d, as oil and waters flies; 
His always floats above, thine ſinks below. 
This is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 
New humours to invent for each new play: 
This is that boaſted bias of thy mind, | 
By which, one way, to dulneſs tis inelin'd; 
Which makes thy writings a on one fide till, 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make prognece 

Of likeneis; thine 's a tympany af ſenſe, 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 

But ſure thou rt but a kilderkin of wit, 

Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebiy ereep; 
Thy ti — gives ſmiles; thy comic, Ileep. 
With whateler gall thou ſett f thy ſelf to 1 
Thy inoffunſtve ſatires never bite. | 

In thy felonious Heart though venom lies, 

It does but ruch-thy-Irifly pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fare 

In keen Iambies, but mild Anagtarn. | 

Leave writing plays, and chooſe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in Acroſtic land. | 
There thou may wings difplay, and altars raiſe, 


| Where: the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime 
Ig | Conipire to trouble your repoſe with — 


| Thre' the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 


Eridanus thro' low'ry 
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8 61 I Letter from Haly id the Right Hondus =" 
1 able heh Lord Halifas, in the Tear 1701. 
| ADPISON. 
[Ws you, my Lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia s public poſts retire, 
Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 
For their advantage ſacrifice your caſe; © __ 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, | 
Thro' nations fruitful of immortal lays; © 


For wherefoc&'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, ; 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſes / , 
' Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 

And Rill I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground; te 
For here the Muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, -- 4 


| That not a mountain rears its head unſung; 


| þ Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
And . | 
| | How am 


fiream in heav'nly numbers flows. 
A pleas ro ſearch — Eills and woods 


For riſing ſprings and celebrated floods 4H 


To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 


And trace the ſmootly Clitumnus to his ſource ” 
To ſce che Mincio draw his wat'ry ſtore 


194.7” * 


And hoary Albula's infected tide 

| O'er the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur ende! ö 
Tir'd with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey ” : 
meadows ſtray, 

The king of floods ! that, rolling o'er the plains,* 


And torture one word ten thouſand ways. 
Or, if chou wouldſt thy diff rent talents ſuit, 
det thy. o ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. 
He ſaid: * his laſt words were e ſcarcely: | 
heardʒ 
For Brucs amd! vil had a trap rd; ©: 
And down they: ſent the yet declaiming bard, 
dinking, he left his t. robe dehind, 
Borne upwards by à ſubterranean wind. 
The mantle fell tot f — works 5 part, 


W r his er S art. 
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| That loſt in Glence and oblivion he 


[The tow'ring Alps of half their moiſture drain 


| And, proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſhows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows.” 


Sometimes, miſguided by che tune ful throng,” 
J look for ſtreams immortaliz d in ſong, - 
[dry V- 
channels 


(Dumb are their fountains, and their c 


[Yet run for ever by the Muſe's kill, 1 
o And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur Kitt, © 
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Sometimes to gentle Tiber-L retire, 


| And the fam d river s + empty | ſhores admire, 
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_ TRE POET: 


That, deftitute of a derives its courſe | 
From thrifty urns and an unfruſtful fource ; 
Yet, fung ſo often in poetic lays, _ 
With ſcorn. the Danube and 2 Nile ſurveys; 
80 high the deathleſs muſe exalts her theme ! * 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious —_ 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray d, 
And, unobſcrv'd, in wild meanders play d; 
Till, by your lines and Naſſau's ſword renown 'd, 
Its ning billows thro! the world reſound; = 
Where er the Hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 
Oh could the Muſe my raviſh d breaſt inſpire 
With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine! 
See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 


| That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 


Or, when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 


Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air. 


Here kindly warmth Bow” mounting * fer- 
ments 6 ; 
To nobler taſtes, and. more exalted ſcents ; Fg 
Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle les 
And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume, 
Bear me, ſome god, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 


Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats; | 


Where weſtern galcs eternally. reſide, ., | 4. 
And all the feafpns laviſh all their pride; 
Bloſſoms, and fruits, and fiow'rs together 3 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

And. in my ſo 1 ul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, 
When;Rome's exalted heautics I TT ner; we 
enen in piles of ruin lie. 
rag! hitheatre's amazing height 


That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome 
And held uncrowded nations in its LY 


Here pillars rough with ſeulpture pierce e 


ies, 


| | hed here 105 proud triymphal arches riſe, - 


CAL EPITOME, 


Heroes, and gods, and Roman conſuls, . 


| | Aud ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 


-r: | With all vo 


I While proud Oppreſſion in her valleys: gms, 
SW And Tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 
1 5 my eye with terror. and delight, ro” 3 


Book II. 


Where the old Romans deathleſs afts diſplay” d 
Their baſe degen rate progeny upbraid ; | 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 

And, wond' ring at their height, through airy 
6 channels flow.” | 
Still to new ſcenes my wand'ring Muſe retires; 


/ 


And the dumb ſhow. of breathing rocks admires; 
Where the ſmooth. chiſel all its force has ee 
And ſoften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone. 15 
In ſolemn ſilence, a majeſtic band, 


Stern tyrants, whom their eruelties renown, 

And emperors, in Parian marble frown; [ ſued, 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly - 

Still ſhew _ obarms chat their proud hearts ſub- 
dued. 

Fain would I Raphael's godlike art — 
And ſhew th immortal labours in my verſe, ¶ light, 
Where, from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and 
A new creation riſes to my ſight; 
Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colours glow, 
From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſures toſt, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety I m Joſt. - | 
Here pleaſing airs my raviſh'd foul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of found ; 
Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
And op'ning palaces invite my Muſe, - 
How has kind Heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 


Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
ifts that Heay'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 


The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning orange and the ſwelling grain; 
Joyleſs he ſees the grow ing oils and vines, 


And jn the myrtle's fragrant ſhale repines; 
t in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 


And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt, t 
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profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling Plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas'd of her load, Subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks cheerful in thy ſights 


Giv ' ſt beauty to the Sun, and pleaſure to t 

Thee, goddeſs, thee Britannia's iſle adores ; 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, - | 
How oft, in fields of death, thy preſence ſought, 


On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 

The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine; 

With citron groves adorn a giſtant ſoil, 

And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil; 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent ſKies, 

Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heaven repine, 

Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſnine: 

Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's iſie, 

mountains ſmile. * _ 

Others 
n o 

And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 

A nicer touch to the ſtretch'd canvas give, 

Or teach their animated rocks to live; 

'Tis Britain's care to watch. o'er Europe's fate, 

And hold in balance each contending ſtate ; 

To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 

And anſwer her afflicted neighbour's pray'r. 


Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
doon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 


Her thunder aim'd at his afpiring head, 
nd fain her godlike ſans would difunite 
D) foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite z 
Put ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 
nom Naſſau's e and count 


* 
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IC, DESCRIPTIVE, ' &. - 
Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have fou 
IQ The diſtant climes and diff rent tongues 17 . 
I bridle in my ſtruggling Muſe'with pan, 
That longs to launcht into a bolder ſtrain. 
But I ve already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent rous ſong. 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtrem 
Unfit for heroes, whom immortal lays 
e Virgil's or | like yours, 


Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of Nature 8055 | 
ne ay. 


And lines lik 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! | — 1 
| Eo $ 62. 4 Allegory on Man. PARNELL.  ” 


; THOUGHTFUL being, long and ſpare, 
Our race of mortals call him Care 


And makes her barren. rocks and her bleak 
with tow'ring piles may pleaſe the 


The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 


Th' ambitious Gaul beholds, with ſecret dread, 


els guide, | 


praiſe. | 


(Were Homer living, well he knew 


What name the gods have call'd him too), 


With fine mechanic genius wrought, 


And lov'd to work, tho” no one bought. © 
This being, by a model bred, 


In Jove's eternal ſable head, 


Contriv'd a ſhape impower'd to breathe, = 55 


And be the worldling here beneath. 
The man roſe ſtaring, like a ſtake, 
Wond' ring to ſee himſelf awake! 


Then look'd fo wiſe, before he knew 
The bus'neſs he was made to do, 


That, pleas'd to fee with what a grace 
He gravely ſhew'd his forward face, 
Jove talk'd of breeding him on high, 
An under-ſomething of the ſky. 

But ere he gave the mighty nod, 
Which ever binds a Poet's Gd 


(For which his curls ambrofial ſhake, 
And mother Earth 's oblig'd to quake) . 
He ſaw old mother Earth ariſe; 


She ſtood confeſt before his eyes; 


But not with what we read ſhe wore, 


A caſtle for a crown before, 
Nor with long ftreets and longer roads 


Dangling behind hea, like commodes ; 


fins 
Then thrice the rais d, as Ovid ſaid, po 80 


Then what h 


On ſuch a trivial cauſe as Man. 


Their ſilver honours.on his head; 
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From his old ſire, Eternity. 

A ſerpent girdled round he wore, 
The tail within the mouth, before; 

By which our almanacs are clear 


- As amber boxes made a ſhow 


A bending ſickle arm'd his ſide; 


The other Scaſons were unborn. 


TY —_ e the dreſs d, 
trail d a landſeape · painted veſt. 1b 


And thrice ſhe bow'd her weighty head. I 
Her honours made, Great Jove, ſhe 1 5 

This thing was faſhion'd. from my ſide : 

His hands, his his head, are mine; 

thou to call * thine? 
Nay, rather aſk, the Monarch fad, 

What boots his hand, his heart, his <a 

Were what I gave remov'd away? 

Thy part 's an idle ſhape of clay. 
eee more than halves ! cried honeſt Care, 

9 would make your titles fair; 

body, you the ſoul; | 


You claim 
Thus with the Gods debate began, 


And can celeſtial tempers rage? 
Quoth Virgil, in a later age. 

As thus they wrangled, Time came by. 
(There's rone that paint him fuch as of 
For what the fabling ancients ſung 


Makes Saturn old when Time was young); | ; 


As yet his winters had not hed 


He juſt had got his pinions free 


That learned Egypt meant the year. 


A aff he carried, where on high. - 


A glaſs was fix'd to meaſure by, 


For heads of canes an age ago. 
His veſt, for day and night, was pied; 


And Spring's new month his train 3 K 0 


Known by the gods, as near he draws, 


19 30 _ him umpire of the cauſe, 


*; 


* err GAL. 'EPLPTOME : © 


4] Oc'er a low trunk his arm * laid, 

ny Where ſince his hours a dial made; 

I Then, leaning, heard the nice 1 
And thus pronounced che words of Fate: 1 


"he b Fa 
A $.. 4% 


But I, who. join'd them, claim the whole. & 
Our umpire Time ſhall have his nee 
with Care let the ereature ſtay : 

Let bus'neſs vex him, av'rice blind, 


Since body from the parent Earth, 


And foul from Jove, recei vd a — 

Return they where they firſt began; | 

] | But fince their union makes the ma, 

beet Till Jove and Earth ſhall part theſe "rag 

- | To Care, who jein'd them, m 
Ile ſaid, and ſprung with eee 2 


man is due. 


To trace a cirele for the year 
Where ever ſince the Seaſons wheol, 

' And tread on one another's heel. 
Tis well; faid Jove; and, for conſent 
Thund' ring, he ſhook the firmament. 


Let doubt and knowledge rack his mind, 


| Let error act, opinion ſpe 


And want aMict, and e break, 


And anger burn, dejection chill, 


And joy diſtract, and ſorrow kill; 'P 
Till, arm'd by Care, and taught to mow 


| Time draws the long deftruttive bow; 
And waſted man, whoſe quick decay 


Comes hurrying on before his day, 
Shall only oa by this decree, 


| The ſoul Aer ſooner back to me. 155 N 25 


8 63. "The Bool-Morm. 4 * NELL. 
(COME hither, boy, we'll hunt to- day 
The Book - worm, rav'ning beaſt . pez, 


one? Produc d by parent Earth, at. odds, 


As fame reports it, with the r 


Him frantic hunger wildly drives 
| Againſt a thoufand authors' lives: 


Thro' all the fields. of wit he flies; 
Dreadful his wit with cluſt ring eyes, 


a” With horns» without, and tuſks within, | 


And ſcales. to ſerve * for a, tkin, | 
Obſerrs 


Bvox II. 


To wound the Bards of ancient time, 
0r. down the vale of Fancy go, 
To tear ſome modern wretch below. 
on ev'ry corner fix thine eye, 
or ten to one he ſlips — 50% 49 


dee where his teeth a paſſage eats 


We'll rouſe him from the deep retreat. 
But who the ſnelter 's forc'd to give? 
'Tis ſacred Virgil, as I live! a 


From leaf to leaf, from ſong to ſon ;; 


He draws the tadpole form along; 
He mounts the gilded edge before; 
He's up, he ſcuds the cover oer; 


He turns, he doubles, there he paſs'd z 


And here we have him, caught at laſt, 

Inſatiate brute! whoſe teeth abuſe 

The ſweeteſt ſervants of the Muſe. 

(Nay, never offer to den, 

| took thee in the fact to fly.) 

His roſes nipt in ev*ry page, 5 

My poor Anacreon mourns thy rage; 

By thee my Ovid wounded lies; 

By thee. my Leſbia's ſparrow: dies; 

Thy rabid teeth have half deſtroy'd 

The work of love in Biddy Floyd; 

They rent Belinda's locks away, 

And ſpoil'd the Blouzelind of Gay. 

For all, for ev'ry ſingle deed, 

Relentleſs Juſtice bids thee bleed. 

Then fall a victim to the Nine, 

Myſelf the prieſt, my deſk” the ſhrine, 
Bring Homer, Virgil, Taſſo near, 

To pile a facred altar here. 

Hold, boy, thy hand out-runs thy wit, 


You reach'd the plays that Dennis writ; - 


You reach'd me Philips' ruſtic ſtrain; 

Pray take your mortal bards again. 
Come, bind the victim, — there he lies, 

And here between his num'rous eyes 

This venerable duſt I lay, | 

From manuſcripts juſt ſwept away, 


54 


Obſerve him nearly, leſt he climb - - 


3 
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IA health to poets! all their dayͤs 6.3 83 
May they have bread, as well as praiſeg/ - © / * 
{ Senſe may they ſeek, and leſs engage 


: 


This Hydra ſtretch'd beneath my hand? 1 
Lay bare the monſter's entrails here, © © 
To fee what dangers threat the year: 


_ VET" We wiv he 4 


r 2 


The goblet in my hand I tcke 
(For the libation 's yet to make) N 


In papers fill'd with party- rage! 

ol if their riches 5 

Ye Muſes, make them poor again! 8" _ 
Now bring the weapon, yonder blade, 

With which my tuneful pens are made. 


II firike the ſcales that arm thee round, 


And twice and thrice I print the wound ʒ 
The ſaered altar floats with red, by 
And yow he dies, and now he 's dead. 

How hike the ſon of Jove I ſtand, | 


Ye Gods! what ſonnets on a wench? 

What lean tranſlations out of French? 

Tis plain, this lobe is fo unſound, 

8 prints before the months go round, 
But hold, before I cloſe the ſcene, | 


| The ſacred altar ſhould be clean. 
Oh had 1 Shadwell's ſecond bays, 


Or, Tate, thy pert and humble lays ! 
(Ve pair, forgive me, when I vow = 
IT never miſs'd your works till now) 


] 1'd tear the leaves to wipe the ſhrine 


(That only way you pleaſe the Nine) 3 
But ſince J chance to want theſe two, 


; III make the ſongs of Durfey do. 


Rent from the corps, on yonder pin 
I hang the ſcales that brac'd it in; 
I hang my ſtudious morning gown,. 


And write my own Inſcription down. 


This trophy from the Python won, 
This robe in which the deed was done, 
« Theft, Parnell, glorying in the feat, | 
Hung on theſe- ſhelves, the Muſe's ſeat © 


Here ignorance and hunger found 


Large realms of wit to ravage round: 


Here 
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© Here 5, 
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MY verſe is Satire > \Doelat, len 


And gives 
But you decline the miſtreſs we purſue ; 
Others are fond of Fame, but Fame of you. 
Inſtructive Satire, true to virtue's cauſe | 
Thou ſhining ſupplement of public laws ! _ - 
When flatter'd crimes. of a licentious age 


SATIRE 1. 


To his Grace the Duke of Dorſet. - 


*” 4 
* A F 
<3 © o 
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——Tanto major Fame fitis eſt quam 


Virtutis. 


"Juv. Sat. 10. 
d your ear, 


And patronize a Muſe you cannot fear; 


To Poets ſacred is a Dorſet's name 
Their wonted paſſport thro the gates of fame; 
It bribes the partial reader into praiſc, 
And throws a glory round the ſhelter'd las; 
The dazzled judgment fewer faults can ſee, 


plauſe to B—e, or to me. 


Reproach our-filence; and demand our 


— ty 7 


- 


; . 


ez 


When purchas'd follies from each diſtant land, 
Like arts, improve in Britain's ſkilful hand; 
When the law. ſhews her teeth, but dares not bite, 
And South-Sea treaſures are not brought to light; 
When churchmen ſcripture for the claſſics quit, 
Polite apoftates from God's grace to wit ; 
When men grow great from their revenue 
And fly from bailiffs into parliament ; 
When dying ſinners, to hlot out their ſcore, 
Bequeath the church the leavings of a whore ; 
To chafe our ſpleen when themes like thele in- 
Shall panegyric reign, and cenfure ceaſe ? ¶ creaſe, | Adorns our hearſe, and flatters on our tombs. by 


'S Horace, ” E 


1 


ſpent, 


THE P O'E TICAL EPIT'O/ME, 


Tuo foes in one I ſent to hell. 
© Ye Poets, who my labours ſee, 4 xk 
5 2 re the triumph all with me! 

© Ye Critics, born to vex the Muſe, 
Go mourn the grand ally yeu loſe !' 


s set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's boaſt, 
Jon whom praiſe ſhines as trophies on a poſt ? 
I Shall fun'ral eloquence her colours ſpread, 


| 3 et 3 577} Shall authors ſmile on ſuch illuſtrious days, 
64. Love of Fame the Univerſal Paſſion, | 524 ati ne with 
Nor hears that virtue which he loves, complain 


| | Donne, Dorſet, Dryden, Rocheſter are dead, 


| 


| 


2 1 * 
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He will not write; and (more provoking till) 


And ſave me, on the brink, from writing ill? 
Tho' vain the ſtrife, I'll ſtrive my voice to raiſe, 


Sball poeſy, like law, turn wrong to right, 
And dedications waſh an Æthiop white; 


And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead? 


nothing but their praiſe ? 
Why ſlumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful 
train, 1 A 


And guilt's chief foe in Addiſon is fled; 
Congreve, who, crown'd with laurels fairly won, 
Sits imiling at the goal while others run, 


Ye Gods ! he will not write, and Mzvius will. 
Doubly diſtreſt, what author ſhall we find 

(Diſcreetly daring and ſeverely kind) 

The courtly * Roman's ſhining path to tread, 

And ſharply ſmile prevailing folly dead? 

Will no ſuperior genius ſnatch the quill, 


dd Fg, 2» ed 0 


What will not men attempt for ſacred praiſe ? 
The love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns more or leſs, and glows in ev'ry heart. 
The proud, to gain it, tolls on toils endure ; 
The modeſt ſhun it, but to make it ſure. 
O' er globes and ſceptres, now on thrones it ſwells, 
Now trims the midnight lamp in college-cells. 
'Tis Tory, Whig; — it plots, prays, preaches, 
plüwKwẽeads,. | hob 7 
Harangues in ſenates, ſqueaks in maſquerades : Si 


too 2 ' gf. a, a4 *. ay 


Here, to S—e's humour makes a bold pretence; N 
There, bolder aims at Pultney's eloquence. Fo 
It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head, 


And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead; WW Ar 
Nor ends with life; but nods in fable plumes, WI 


Win 
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What is not proud? The pimp is proud to ſee 
So many like himſelf in high degree: 
The whore is proud; her beauties are the dread 
of peeviſn virtue and the marriage- bed; | 
And the brib'd cuckold, like crown'd victims born 
To ſlaughter, glories in his gilded horn. | 
Some go to church, proud humbly to repent, 
And come back much more guilty than they went: 
One way they look, another way they ſteer, 
Pray to the gods; but would have mortals he ar; 
And when their fins they ſer ſincerely down, 
They Il find that their religion has been one. 

Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, 


When they have got their picture t'wards a book; 


or pompous title, like a gaudy fi ; | 
Meant to betray dull ſots to reeds wine. 

If at his title 1; had dropt his quill, 
T— might have paſs'd for a great genius ſtill; 


But T=—, alas! (excuſe him, if you can)? 


I now a fcribbler, who was once a man. 

Imperious, ſome à claſſic fame demand, 
For heaping up, with a laborious hand, 
A waggon-load'of meanings for one word, 
While A”'s depos'd, and B with pomp reſtor d. 
Some, for renown, on ſcraps of learning dote, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote, 
To patchwork learn'd quotations are allied; 
Jth ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. 

On glaſs how witty is a noble Peer! 
Did ever diamond coſt a man fo dear? 

Polite difeaſes make ſome idiors vain, 
Which, if unfortunately well, they feign. 
On death-beds ſome in conſcious glory lie, 
dnce of the doctor in the mode they die 
Whoſe wondrous ſkill is, headſman- like, to know 
For better pay to give a ſurer blow. 

Of folly, viee; diſeaſe, men proud we ſee; 
And ( er fill) of blockheads' flattery, 
Whoſe praiſe. defames; as if a fool ſhould mean, 
y ſpitting on your face, to make it clean! 

Nor is 't enough all hearts are ſwoln with pride, 


Her pow'r is mighty, as her realm is wide. 
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| It makes Globoſe a ſpeaker in the houſe; © 


| 


Nothing but merit in a low eftate. 


| 


| My 


Satire!] had I thy Dorſet's force divine, 


— T 


WE IP ets "a at ee 


What can ſhe not perform? The love of Fame 
Made bold Alphonſus his Creutor blame; 
Empedocles hurl'd down the burning ſtecp; 
And, ftranger ſtill, made Alexander weep. _... 
Nay, it holds Delia from a ſecond bed, [dead i 
Tho' her lov'd lord has four half months been . 
This paſſion with a pimple have I ſeen 3 
Retard a cauſe, and give a judge the ſpleen. 
By this inſpir d (O! ne'er to be forgot) <2 
Some lords have learnt to ſpell, and ſome to knot, | 
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He hems, and is deliver'd of his mouſe. _ 
It makes dear ſelf on well-bred tongues prevail, 
And I the little hero of _ tale. $ * 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour 
'Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate thin! Cin, 
My growing ſubject ſeems but juſt begun, 
And, chariot-hke, I kindle as I run. B33 
Aid me, great Homer! with thy epic rules, 
To take a catalogue of Britiſh * RSA 5 


A knave or fool ſhould periſh in each line 
{ Tho' for the firſt all Weſtminſter ſhould plead, 
And forithe laſt all Greſſtam intercede. .  , © 
| Begin. Who firſt the catalogue ſhall grace? 
To quality belongs the higheſt place.  _-. 
| My lord comes forward; forward let him come 1 
Le vulgar! at your peril give him room; 


He ſtands for fame on his fore fathers“ feet, | 
By heraldry prov'd valiant, or diſcreert. 
[With what a decent pride he throws his eyes 

Above the man by three deſcents leſs wiſe 


If virtues at his noble hand you crave, |, 
You bid him raiſe his fathers from the grave, 


Men ſhould prefs forward in Fame's glorious. 
| d 


Nobles look backward, and ſo loſe the race. f 


Let high birth triumph 
great? | 


To Virtue's humbleſt ſon let none prefer 
Vice, tho' deſcended from the Conqueror. 


"Stall 


| The fool or knave that wears a title lies. 


„ 


| "7 
8 | 


Al, Bocli 


Shall men, like Figures paſs for high or baſe, 7 


* Slight or important, only by their place? 
Titles are marks of honeft men, and wiſe ; 


| 
They that on glorious anceſtors enlarge, | 
Produce their debt, inſtead of their diſcharge. 
Dorſet, let thoſe who proudly boaſt their Une, 
Like thee, in worth hereditary ſhine. ry © 
Vain as falſe greatneſs is, the Muſe muſt own 
We want not fools to buy that Briſtol-ſtone. 
Mean Sons of Earth, who on a South-Sca tide. 
Of full ſucceſs fivam i into wealth and pride, 
Kneck with a purſe of gold at Anſtis gate, 
And beg to be deſcended from the great. 
When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 
They light a torch to Kew their ſhame the more. 
e governments which curb not evils, cauſe ; 
And a rich knave s a libel on our laws. 
Belus with ſolid glory will be crown'd ; 
He buys no phantom, no vain empty ſound, 7 
But builds himſelf a name; and to be great, 
Sinks in a an immenſe eſtate; 
In coſt and grandeur Chandos he Il outdo; 
on, thy taſte is not ſo true; 
niſh'd, ev ry toil is paſt, 


Dei 


And leaves ſtate - rooms to ſtrangers and to duns. 
The man who builds, and wants wherewith to 
Provides a home, from which to run away. [ pay, 
In Britain what is many a lordly ſeat, _ 
But a diſcharge in full for an eſtate? . 0 _- 
In ſmaller compaſs lies Pygmalion's fame; 
Not DS. but antique ſtatues are his flame. 


tus ſelf more Parian charms has Known; 


2 is good Pembroke more in love with ſtone. 
The bailiffs come (rude men, profanely bold!) 
And bid him turn his Venus into gold. 


«© No, firs,” he cries, „“I 'I ſooner rot ig jail! 
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perfection is arriv'd at laſt; + | 
When Jof 1 my lord to ſome ſmall-corner runs, 


To boaſt-of merely bein; 


Such beads make HAR very Buſtos laugh; 


| His daughter - ay but * Cleopatra, 's ſafe. 


Men overloaded. with a large eſtate, . 
May ſpill their treaſure in a nice couceit z 
The rich may be polite, but, oh! tis fad 
To ſay you re curious, when we ſwear you re mad. 
| By your revenue meaſure your r N 
And to your funds and acres join your ſ . 
No man is bleſt by accident, or gueſs; 
True wiſdom is the price of happinefs: 


Vet few without long diſcipline are ſage; 


And our youth only lay up fighs for age. 


Much food for Satire; it abounds. in lords. 
What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a grin?” 
One is juſt out, and one is lately in. 

« How comes it then to paſs we ſee; preſide 
On both their brows an equal ſhare of pride?“ 


| Pride, that impartial paſſion, reigns thro” all, 
| Attends our g wm 
As in its home, 1 it triumphs 3 in high * 

And frowns a hau DEW 
I] | Some lords it bids admire their wands. ſo white, 


nor deſerts our fall: 


ghty exile in diſgrace. 
Which bloom, like Ae. to their, mii d 


Some 1 bids reſign, and turns their 1 
Like Moſes', into ſerpents in their hands. 
Theſe fink, as divers, for renown! and boaſt 
With pride inyerted of their honours b. f 
But againſt reaſon, ſure tis oqual ſim 

ng out or in. ode! 

| What 2 here, —thrp- odd ain 


To 2 * — . 3 things dive! 
As if by joy. deſert was unde 

And all — fortunate were wiſe or good..:. 
Hence aching boſoms wear a viſage gay, 


w . betruckd n bail? 
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And ſtifled S ee the ballad play 


— 


Boon IL. 


But how, my Muſe, canſt thou refuſe ſo long 
- | The bright temptation of the courtly throng, 
Thy moſt inviting theme? The court affords 


„ twof Fai ww aw © 5 ˙ 
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When thy ſleek gelding nimbly leaps, the mound, _ | 


Completely dreſt by * Monteuel, and -grimace, 
They take their birth-day ſuit, and public face; 
Their ſmiles are only part of what they wear, 
Put off at night with Lady B-——'s hair, 
What bodily fatigue is half ſo bad? 

With anxiqus care, they labour to be glad. 

What numbers here would into fame advance, 
Conſcious of merit in the coxcomb's dance ! 

The tavern! park ! aſſembly! maſk ! and play! 
Thoſe dear deſtroyers of the tedious day 

That wheel of fops ! that ſaunter of the town! 
Call it diverſion, and rhe pill goes down; 

Fools grin on Fools, and, Stoic-like, ſupport, 
Without one ſigh, the pleaſures of a court. _ 
Courts can give nothing to the wiſe and good, 
But ſcorn of pomp, and love of folitude. | 
High ſtations tumults, but not bliſs create; 

None think the great unhappy, but the great; 
Fools gaze and envy; envy darts a ſting, 
Which makes a ſwain as wretched as a king. 

I envy none their pageantry and ſhow z 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. 

Give me, indulgent gods ! with mind ſerene 
And guiltleſs heart to range the ſylvan ſcene. 
No lendid verty, no ſmiling care, 

No * 4 or ſervile grandeur there; 
There pleaſing objects uſeful thoughts ſuggeſt, 
The ſcene is raviſh'd, and the ſoul is bleſt; 

On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 

In ev'ry rill a ſweet inſtruction flows: 

But ſome, untaught, o'erhear the whiſp'ring rill, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads till ; 

Nor ſhoots up folly to a nobler bloom 

In her own native ſoil, the drawing-room. 

The ſquire is proud to ſee his courſer ſtrain, - 
Or well-breath d beagles ſweep along the plain. 
day, dear Hippolitus (whoſe drink is ale, 

Whoſe eruditien-is a Chriſtmas-tale, 
Whoſe miſtreſs is ſaluted with a ſmack, | 
And friend receiv'd with thum ps upon the back) 


| 


1 


| Fewer lay-atheiſts made by church-debares;z 
| Fewer great beggars fam'd for large eſtates; 


| And fewer ſhocks a ſtateſman gives his friend. 


Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, ” 


| Such, and ſuch only, might exhauſt my theme 


A famous Tailor. i l 48 


And Ringwood opens on the tainted 1 
Is that — Let Ringwood's — alone, 
Juſt Ringwood leaves each animal his own, © 
Nor envies when a gipfy you commit, =#, 
And ſhake the clumſy bench with country wit . 
When you the dulleſt of dull things have ſaid, 
And then aſk pardon for the jeſt you made. 
Here breathe,my Muſe ! and then thy taſk renew, 
Ten thouſand fools unſung are ftill in view. 


Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind; 
Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind ! _ . 
Fewer grave lords to Scroope diſcreetly bend; 
Is there a man of an eternal vein, 
Who halls the town in winter with his ſtrain, 
At Bath in ſummer chants the reigning laſs, - 7 
And ſweetly whiſtles as the waters pa? 
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That runs for ages without winding up? a 
Is there whom his tenth Epic mounts to fame? 
Nor would theſe heroes of the taſk be glad; 
For who can write ſo faſt as men run madꝰ 


$ 65. Lowe of Fame the Univerſal Paſſion. I 


z Tous. 

| SATIRE II. 47 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of Scarborough. 

M* Muſe, proceed, and reach thy deſtin'd end, 

| Tho' toil and danger the bold taſk attend. 

Heroes and gods make other poems fine, | 

Plain Satire calls for ſenſe in ev'ry line; 2 

Then, to what ſwarms thy faults dare I expoſe? 
All friends to vice and folly are thy foes; 

When ſuch the foe, a war eternal wage, 


'Tis moſt ill- nature to repreſs thy rage; 


NN NN .,, So ———— 
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of And if theſe firains ſome nobler Muſe excite, i 
: We 


In glory in the verſe I did not write. 
80 weak are human kind by nature made, 
Or to ſuch weakneſs by their vice betray d, 


| N - Almighty Vanity ! to thee they owe 
Wl Their zeft of pleafure, and their balm of woe. - 


Lo like the Ar. colours doſt contain, N 
arying, like rays of light on drops of rain ; 
Fer ev'ry foul finds * en to be proud, 
Tho' hiis'd and hooted by the pointing crowd. 
- Warm jn purſuit of foxes and renown, 
Hippolitus* demands the fylvan crown; 


But Flotio's fame, the product of a ſhow'r, : 
j Grows i in his garden an illuſtrious flower! RE, 
8 Why teems the earth ? why melt the vernal ſkies ? 


Why mines the fun > To make f Paul Diack riſe. 
From morn to night has Florio gazing ſtood, 
B22 wonders hve thi pods could be fo 
Whatfhape ? what hue ! was ever nymph fo fair? 
He dotes ! he dies! he too is rooted there: 
O ſolid blifs ! which nothing can deſtroy | 
Except a cat, bird, ſnail, or idle boy. „ 
In Fame's full bloom es Florio down at igt, 
Aud wakes next day a moſt inglorious wight; 
The tvlip's dead! fee thy fair ſiſter's fate, 

| O 4 — and be kind ere tis too late. 
Nor are thoſe enemies I mention'd all; 

4 Beware, © Florifts; thy ambition's fall. 
 A-friend of mine indulg'd this noble flame; 
A Quaker ſerw d him, Adam was his name. 

To one Jov'd. rulip oft the maſter went, 

Hung o'er it, and whole days in rapture ſpent; 
But came, and miſe d it one ill-fated hour: 


He rag d, he roar d, What N 64 cropp d my 


4% flower? 
Serene, quoth Adam, Lo! . expſh'd by me 
« Fall'n n the Baal to which thou bow lt thy 
| Knee. | 
« But all men want 1 and What crime 


& Tn ſuch a Paradiſe to fool their time? 


r. 
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None ;—but why prod of this? to Fame they 


ſoar, 
grant they 're idle, if they 1 aſk no more. 


We ſmile at Floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 


And think their hearts enamour'd of a toy; 


But are thoſe wiſer whom we moſt admire, 
Survey with envy, and purſue with fire? 


| What 's he who ſighs for wealth, or fame, or 


Another Florio doting on a flow'r, [po "Ap ) 
A ſhort-liv'd flow'r, and which has arent; ſprung 


From ſordid arts, as Florio's out of dung. 


With what, O Codrus ! is thy fancy ſmit > 


The flow'r of learning, and the bloom of wit. 


Thy gaudy ſhelves with crimfon e glow, 


And Epictetus is a perfect beau. 


How fit for thee bound up in crimſon too, 
Gilt, and, like them, devoted to the view! 
Thy books are furniture. Methinks tis hard 
| That ſcience ſhould be purchas'd by the yard, 
And Tonſon, turn'd upholſterer, ſend home 


| The gilded leather to fit up thy room! 


If not to ſome peculiar end aſſign'd, 
Study 's rhe ſpecious trifling of the mind; 
Or is at beſt a ſecondary aim, 

A chaſe for ſport alone, and not for game ; ; 


If fo, ſure they who the mere volume prize, 
But love the thicket where the quarry lies. 


On buying books Lorenzo long was bent, 


But found at length that it reduc'd his rent; 
His farms were flown; when, lo! a ſale comes on, 


A choice collection what i is to be done? 


| He ſells his laſt, for he the whole will buy; 


Sells e'en his houſe, nay wants 'whereon to lie; 
So high the gen'rous ardour of the man 

For Romans, Greeks, and Orientals ran. 

To make the purchaſe he gives all his ſtore, 
Except one darling diamond that he wore. ' 
For what a miſtreſs gave, 'tis death to pawn ; 


Yet when the terms were fen, and writings 


{ 


® This refers to the firſt Satire. 


8 + The name of a Tulip. 11 
| The 
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The fight fo raviſh'd him, he gave the clerk 


Love's ſacred pledge, and fign'd them with his 


Unlearned men of books aſſume the care, I mark; 

As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair. 
Not in his author's livenes alone 

Is Codrus' erudite ambition ſhewn.. 

Editions various, at high prices bought, 

Inform the world what Codrus would be thought; 

And to this coſt another muſt ſucceed, . 

To pay a ſage, who ſays that he can read, 

Who titles knows, and indexes has ſeen; 

But leaves to —— what lies between: 

Of pompous books who ſhuns the proud expence, 

And humbly is contented with their ſenſe. 

O Lumley, whoſe accompliſhments make 

The Fami of a long- illuſtrious blood; 

In arts and manners eminently grac'd, 

The ſtricteſt honour, and the fineſt taſte ! 

Accept this verſe; if ſatire can agree 

With fo confuramate an humanity. | 

But know, my lord, if you reſent the wrong, 

That on your candour I obtrude my ſong; 

'Tis fatire's juſt revenge on that fair name, 

Which all their malice cannot make her theme. 

Buy your example would Hilario mend, | 

How would it grace the talents of my friend, 

Who, with the charms of his own genius ſmit, 

Conceives all virtues are compris'd in wit ! 

But time his fervent petulance may cool; 

For though he is a wit, he is no fool. | 

In time he Il learn to uſe, not waſte his ſenſe, ' 

Nor make a frailty of an excellence. 1 

His briſk attack on blockheads we ſhould prize, 

Were not his jeſt as flippant with the wife. _ 

He ſpares nor friend nor foe ; but calls to mind, 

Like dooms-day, all the faults of ail mankind. 
What tho? wit tickles ? tickling is unſafe, 

Tf ſtill tis painful while it makes us laugh. 

Who, for the poor renown of being imart, 

Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart? 


* Letters ſent to the Author, ſigned Marexs, 
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Parts may be prais'd, good-nature is ador d; 
Then draw your wit as ſeldom as your ſword, -_ 
And never on the weak; or you Il appear, 
As there no hero, no great genius here. 
As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 
So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet; 


* I. 


| Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen; 


Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely keen. 
— men give is for the joy they find; 

Dull is the jeſter, when the joke 's unkind.  . 

Since Marcus, doubtleſs, thinks hiinſelf a wit, 
To pay my compliment what place ſo fit? 
His moſt facetious * Letters came to hand, 
Which my firſt Satire ſweetly reprimand. _ 
If that a juſt offence to Marcus gave, 


Say, Marcus, which art thou, a fool or knave? 


For all but ſuch with caution I forbore; 
That thou waſt either, I ne'er knew before. 


I know thee now, both what thou art, and who? 
No maſk ſo good but Marcus muſtſhine ro. 
Falſe names are vain, thy lines their author tell; 
Thy beſt concealment had been writing well; 
But thou a' brave neglect of Fame haſt ſhewn, - 
Of others fame, great genius] and thy own. _ 
Write on unheeded, and this maxim att 114 
The man who pardons, diſappoints his foe. 
In malice to proud wits, ſome proudly lull - 


In vengeance they determine—to be fools; 


Quite zealous in the ways of heavineſs;4 .'. ,; _ 
To lumps inanimate a fondneſs take, __. + 
And diſinherit ſons that are awake. «+ [ ſpit, 
Theſe, when their utmoſt venom they would 
Moſt barbarouſly tell you“ he's a wit. 
Poor negroes, thus, to ſhew their burning ſpite, 
To Cacodzmons ſay, they re deviliſh white. 
Lampridius, from the bottom of his breaſt, - 


Sighs o'er one child, but triumphs in the reſt. 
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Their peeviſh reaſon, vain of being dull; [ ſouls, 
When ſome home-joke has ſtung their ſolemn. 


Thro' ſpleen, that little nature gave, make leſs, - 
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How juſt his grief! one carries in his head 
A leſs proportion of the father's lead; | 
And is in danger, without fpecial grace, 
To riſe above a Juſtice of the Peace. 


© The dunghill-breed of men a diamond ſcorn, 


And feel a paſſion for a grain of corn; | 
Some ſtupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 


Who wins their hearts by Knowing black from 


white; _ | ; 
Who with much pains, exerting a'l his ſenſe, 


Can range aright his ſhillings, pounds, and pence. 


The booby-father craves a booby-ſon, 


And by Heav'n's bleſſing thinks himſelf undone. 


Wants of all kinds are made to Fame a plea; 
One learns to liſp, another not to ſee; 

Mis D=—, tottering, catches at your hand. 
Was ever thing fo pretty born to ſtand? 


Whilſt theſe what nature gave diſown, through 
[ pride, 


Others affect what nature has denied; 
What nature has denied fools will purſue, 
As apes are ever walking upon two. 


Craſſus, a graceful ſage, our awe, and ſport! 
Supports grave forms, for forms the ſage ſupport; 


He hems, and cries with an important air, - 
« If 
Then quotes the Stagyrite to prove it true, 
And 
„ | 

Is t not enough the blockhead ſcarce can read, 


But muſt he wiſely look, and gravely plead ? "LY 


As far a formaliſt from wiſdom fits 
In judging eyes, as libertines from wits. 


Nay, of true wiſdom there too much may be; 


The gen rous mind delights in being free ; 
Your men of parts an over-care defpife ; 


Dull rogues have nought to do but to be wiſe. 


Horace has faid, and that decides the caſe, 
*T is ſweet to trifle in a proper place. 
Yet ſubtle wights (ſo blind are mortal men, 


The Satire couch'them with her keeneft pen) 


For ever will hang out a ſolemn face, 


Jo put off nonſenſe _ a better grace; 


— 


vonder clouds withdraw, it will be fair!“ 
adds, The learn'd delight in ſomething 


i 
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How blank his look! how diſcompos'd kis mien! 


* 


| Boo II, 
I As pedlars with ſome hero's head make bold, 
[| THuftrious mark ! where pins are to be ſold. 

1] What's the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin'd? 


The body's wiſdom to conceal the mind. 
A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain; 
And be this truth eternal ne er forgot, 
Solemnity 's a cover for a ſot. | 
J find the fool, when J behold the ſereen; 
For 'tis the wiſe man's int'reſt to be ſeen. 
Hence, Scarborough, that openneſs of heart, 
And juſt diſdain for that poor mimic, art; 
Hence (manly praiſe !) that manner nobly free, 
Which all admire, and I commend in thee, 
Wich gen'rous ſcorn how oft haſt thou ſurvey'd 
Of court and town the noon-tide maſquerade, 
Where ſwarms of knaves the vizor quite diſgrace, 
And hide ſecure behind a naked face! 
Where nature's end of language is declin'd, 
And men talk only to conceal the mind; 
Where gen'reus hearts the greateſt hazard run; 
And he who truſts a brother is undone! 
My brother ſwore it, therefore it is true; 
O ſtrange induction! and at court quite new. 
As well thou mightſt aver, thou ſimple ſwain, 
« Tis juſt, and therefore I my cauſe ſhall gain.“ 
With ſuch odd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor furniſh mirth for miniſters of ſtate. 
Some maſter-ſpirits, far beyond rhe throng 
Refin'd in ill, more rightly bent on wrong, 
With exquiſite diſcernment play their game, 
More nice of conduct, and more fair of fame. 
The neatly injur'd thinks his thanks are due, 
Robb'd of his right, and good opinion too: , 
Falſe honour, pride's firſt-born, this clan controls, 
Who wiſely part with nothing but their ſouls. 
Albertus hugs himſelf in raviſh'd thought, 


To find a ne is ſo cheaply bought. 


Theſe all their care expend on outward ſhow, 
For wealth and fame; for fame alone rhe beau. 
Of late, at White's was young Florello ſeen, 
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So hard it proves in grief fincere to feign 1 
Sunk were his ſpirits; for his coat was plain. 
Next day his breaſt regain'd its wonted peace; 
His health was mended with a filver lace. 
A curious artiſt, long inur d to toĩls 
Of gentler fort, with combs and fragrant oils, 
Whether by chance or by fome god inſpir d, 
So touch'd his curls, his mighty ſoul was fir'd. 
The well-ſwoln ties an equal homage claim, 
And either ſnoulder has its ſhare of fame; 
His ſumptuous watch-caſe, tho' conceal'd it lies, 
Like a good conſcience, ſolid joy ſupplies. 
He only thinks himſelf (fo far from vain) 
Stanhope in wit; in breeding, Deloraine. 
Whene'er by ſeeming chance he throws his eye 
On mirrors fluſhing with his Tyrian dye, 
With how ſublime a tranſport leaps his heart! 
But fate ordains that deareſt friends muſt part. 
In active meaſures brought from France he 
wheels, 5 — * 
And triumphs, conſcious of his learned heels. 
So have I'feen on ſome bright ſummer's day 
A calf of genius, debonnair and gay, | 
Dance on the bank, as if inſpir d by fame, 
Fond of the pretty fellow in the ſtream. 
Moraſe is ſunk with ſhame, whene'er ſurpris'd 
In linen clean,” or peruke undiſguis d. 
No ſublunary chance his veſtments fear, 
Valued like leopards, as their ſpots appear. 
A fam'd ſurtout he wears, which once was 
blue, EE DD er | 
And his foot ſwims in a capacious ſhoe. - | 
One day his wife (for Who can wives reclaim?) | 
Levell'd her barb'rous needle at his fame. 
But open force was vain; by night ſhe went, 
And, while he ſlept. ſurpris d the darling rent; 
Where yawn'd the frize is now become a doubt, 
And glory at one entrance quite {hit out. 


Tlüis hares the filthy creature, ttiat the prim; 
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Thus in each other both theſe fools deſpiſe _ 
Their own dear ſelves, with undiſcerning eyes; 
Their methods various, but alike their aim: 
The ſloven and the fopling are the ſame. 


Ye Whigs and Tories ! thus it fares with you, 


When party-rage too warmly you purſue; 


Then both club nonſenſe and impetuous pride, 


And folly joins whom ſentiments divide. 
You vent your ſpleen, as monkeys when they paſs 
Scratch at the mimic-monkey in the glaſs, 

While both are one; and henceforth be it known, 
Fools of both ſides ſhall ſtand for fools alone. 

« But who art thou? methinks Florello cries : 
Of all thy ſpecies art thou only wiſe ?”* ., 
Since ſmalleſt things can give our fins a twitch, 
As croſſing ſtraws retard a paſſing witch, a 
Florello, thou my monitor ſhalt be; 

I'Il conjure thus ſome profit out of thee. 
O thou, myſelf! abroad our counſels roam, 


And, like ill huſbands, rake no care at home. 


Come from thyſelf, and a by-ftander be; 
With other eyes = own deportment ſee; 
And while their ails thou doſt with pity view, 


Conceive, hard taſk, that thou art mortal too. 


Thou too art wounded with the common dart, 
And love of fame lies throbbing at thy heart; 
And what wife means to gain it haſt thou choſe > 
Know, Fame and Fortune both are made of proſe. 
Is thy ambition ſweating for a rhyme, 3 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 4 
This noon of life? The ſeaſons mend their pace 
And with a nimbler ſtep the ſeafons chafe; © - 
While I a moment name, a moment s paſt; © _ 


| I *'my nearer death in this yerſe than tlie laſt; 8 ' 
What then is to be done? Be wiſe with ſpeed ; 


A fool at forty is a fool indeed ! 


N 


Aud what ſo fooliſh as the chaſe of Fame * 


1 How vain the prize ! how impotent our aim? 
© He feorns Plerello, and Flore Hmm e men 
| But bubbles on the rapid ſtream of time, 


For what are men who graſp at praife ſublime, 
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That riſe and fall, that ſwell, and are no more, 
Born and forgot, ten thoufand in an hour! 
Should this verſe live, O Lumley l may it be 
A monument of gratitude to thee ! 
-Whoſe early favour I muft own with ſhame, 
.  '$o long my patron, aud fo late my theme. 
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To the Right Honourable Mr. Dodington. v 


LAS, Dodington, in debt, I long have ſought 
£4 To eaſe the burden of my grateful thought ; 
And now a poct's gratitude you ſee, | 
Grant him two favours, and he ll aſk for three; 
For whoſe the preſent glory or the gain? 
You give protection, I a worthleſs ſtrain. 
Tou love, and feel the poet's ſacred flame, 
And know the baſis of a ſolid fame; _ 
Tho? prone to like, yet cautious to commend, 
You read with all the malice of a friend ; 
Nor favour my attempts that way alone, 
But, more to raiſe my. verſe. conceal your own. 
An il-rim'd modeſty ! Turn ages o'er, 
When wanted Britain bright examples more ? 
Her learning and her genius too decays, | 
And dark and cold are her declining days; 
As if men now were of another caſt, _ 
They meanly live on aims of ages paſt. - 
Men ſtill are men, and they who boldly dare 
Shall triumph o'er the ſons of cold Deſpair z 
Or, if they fail, they juſtly ſtill rake place 
Of ſuch who run in debt for their diſgrace; 
ho borrow much, then fairly make it known, 
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nd damn it with improvements of their own. 
We bring ſome new materials, and what 's old 
New-caft with care, and in no borrow'd mold; 
Late times the verſe may read, if theſe refuſe, | 
And from four critics vindicate the muſe. - 
« Your work is long,” the critics cry: tis true, 
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Proclaim the gl 
| Hot, envious, noily, proud, the ſcribbling fry 


|  - Aud lepgthens ill, to take in fools like you; ,, 


* 


The genius of a diſh ſome juſtly taſte, 


1 


As hunted hags, who, when the dogs purſue, 
Renounce their. four legs, and ſtart up on two. 


Like the bold bird upon the banks of Nile, 


That picks the teeth. of the dire crocodile, 
Will I enjoy (dread feaſt !) the critic's rage, 
And with the fell deſtroyer feed my page. 
For what ambitious fools are more to blame 


Than thoſe who thunder in the critic's name > 


Good authors damn'd, have their revenge in this, 

To ſee what wretches gain the praiſe they miſs, 
Balbutius, muffled in his ſable cloke, 

Like an old Druid from his hollow oak, 


As raven ſolemn, and as boding, cries, - 


Ten thouſand worlds for the three unities ! 


Ye doctors ſage, who thro' Parnaſſus teach, 
Or quit the tub, or practiſe what you preach, 
One judges as the weather dictates; right 

The poem is at noon, and wrong at night; 
Another judges by a ſurer gauge, 

An author's principles or parentage; 

Since his great anceſtors in Flanders fell, 
The poem, doubtleſs, muſt be written well: 
Another judges by the writer's look; 
Another judges, for he bought the book ; 

Some judge, their knack of judging wrong to keep; 


Some judge, becauſe it is too ſoon to ſleep. 
| Thus all will judge, and with one ſingle aim, 
To gain themſelves, not give the writer fame, 


The very beſt ambitiouſly adviſe,” | 

Half to ſerve you, and half to paſs for wiſe ; 

None are at leiſure others to reward; | 

They ſcarce will dainn, but out of ſelf- regard. 
Critics on verſe, as ſquibs on triumphs wait, 

, and augment the ſtate; 


Burn, hiſs, and bounce, waſte paper, ſtink, and die. 


1 Rail on, my friends! what more my verſe can crown 


Than Compton's ſmile, and your obliging frown? 
Not afl on books their criticiſm waſte ; 


And 


| Boor . 


| Shorten my labour, if its length you blame, 
For, grow but wiſe, you rob me of my game; 
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The ſalmon is refus'd, the turbot bought. 
Impatient Art rebukes the ſun's delay, 
And bids December yield the fruits of May. 
Their various cares in one great point combine 
The bus'neſs of their lives, that is—to dine; 
Half of their precious day they give the feaſt, 
And to a kind digeſtion ſpare the reſt. 
Apicius, here, the taſter of the town, 
Feeds twice a-week, to ſettle their renown. 
Theſe worthies of the palate guard with care 
The ſacred annals of their bills of fare; 
In thoſe choice books their panegyrics read, 
And ſcorn the creatures that for hunger feed; 
If man, by feeding well, commences great, 
Much more the worm, to whom that man 1s meat. 
To glory ſome advance a lying claim, 
Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame! 
Their front ſupplies what their ambition Tacks ; 
They know a thouſand lords behind their backs. 
Cottil is apt to wink upon a peer, 5 
When turn'd away, with a familiar leer; 
And Hervey's eyes, unmercifully keen, 
Have murder'd fops, by whom ſhe ne er was ſren; 
Niger adopts ſtray libels, wiſely prone | 
To covet ſhame ſtill greater than his own; 
Bathyllus, in the winter of threeſcore, 
Belies his innocence, and keeps a whore. 
Abſence of mind Brabantio turns to fame, 
Learns to miſtake, nor knows his brother's name ; 
Has words and thoughts in nice diforder ſet, 
And takes a memorandum to forget. | 
Thus vain, nor knowing what adorns or blots, 
Men forge the patents that create them ſots. 
As love of pleaſure into pain betrays, 
So moſt grow infamous thro' love of praiſe. 
But whence for praiſe can ſuch an ardour riſe, 
When thoſe who bring that incenſe we deſpiſe? 
For ſuch the vanity of great and ſmall, - 
Contempt goes round, and all' men laugh ar all. 
Nor can ey'n Satire blame them, for tis true 


They moſt have ample cauſe for what they do. 
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And eat their way to fame! with anxious thought 
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| Till I ſurpaſs in length my la 


| « But vrho in heat of blood was ever wile ? 


O fruitful Britain! doubtleſs thou waſt meant 

A nurſe of fools to ſtock the Continent. 

Tho' Pheebus and the Nine for ever mow, 

Rank folly underneath the ſcythe will grow ; 

The plenteous harveſt calls me forward ill, 

er's bill; 

A Welch deſcent, which well- paid heralds damn; 
Or, longer ſtill, a Dutchman's epigram. _ 
When cloy'd, in fury I throw down my pen, 

In comes a coxcomb, and I write agaip, 

See | Tityrus, with merriment poſſeſt, 

Is burſt with laughter ere he hears the jeſt ; | 

What need he ſtay ? for, when the joke is o'er, 

His teeth will be no whiter than before. Oo 


— 


Is there of theſe, ye fair ! fo great a dearth, 7 | 


That you need purchaſe monkeys for your 
| « mirth ? 5 HHS | 
Some, vain of paintings, bid the world admire; ' 
Of houſes ſome, nay, houſes that they hire; 
Some (perfect wiſdom !) of a beauteous wife, 
And boaſt, like Cordeliers, a ſcourge for life. 
Sometimes, thro' pride, the ſexes change their 
| airs; ' | 
My lord has vapours, and my lady ſwears : 
Then, ſtranger ſtill, on turning of the wind, 
My lord wears brecches, and my lady 's kind. 
To ſhew the ſtrength and infamy of pride, 


By all 'tis follow'd, and by all denied. _*. 


"4 


What numbers are there, who at once purſue 
Praiſe, and the glory to contemn it, roo! _ 
Vincenna knows ſelf-praiſe betrays to name, 
And therefore lays a ſtratagem for fame; . 
Makes his approach in modeſty's diſguiſe — * 


To win applauſe, and takes it by ſurpriſe. 


« Toerr,” ſays he, © in ſmall things is my fate.“ 
You know your anſwer, He's 400 in great. 

« My ſtyle, ſays he, is rude, and full of faults. 
But, oh what ſenſe } what energy of thoughts 

That he wants algebra he muſt confeſs ; - © 

But not a ſoul to give our arms ſucceſs. 

« Ah! that's a hit indeed,” Vincenna cries ; 
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3 Could this deteive in athers, to be free, 


| With painful art, and application warm, 


The püblic envy! Now then, tis allow'd, - | 


But | : 
Ambition feeds on traſh, and loathes a feaſt. 


» 


« 1 oon bac wrong, When thouſands call'd me 
ä REITs ye NET WY 
« To make that hopeleſs, ill-advis'd attack 
« All fay twas madneſs, nor dare I deny; 
Sure never fool ſo well deſerv'd to die.” 


» et. 


It ne ex, Vincenna, could deceive in thee, 
Whoſe conduct is a comment to thy tongue 
So clear, the dulleſt cannot take thee wrong. 
Thou in one ſuit wilt thy revenue wear, ö 
And haunt the court, without a proſpect there. 
Are theſe expedients for renown? Confeſs 
Thy little ſelf, that I may ſcorn thee leſs. 
Be wife, Vincenna, and the- court forſake ; 
Our fortunes there, nor thou nor I ſha 


make. 5 N 1 


Ev'n men of merit, ere their point they gaid, 
In hardy ſervice make a long campaign; 
Moſt manfully beſiege the patron's gate, 
And, oft repuls'd, as oft attack the great 


And take at laſt ſore little place by ftorm; _- 
Enough to kgep two ſhoes on nog & clean, 
And ſtarve upon diſcreetly in Shire-lane. * 
Already tins thy fortune can afford, 
Then ſtarve without the favour of my lord. 0 - 
"Tis true, great fortunes ſome great men confer; 
But often, ev'n in doing right, they er: 
From. caprice, not from choice, their favours come; 
They give, but think it toil to know to whom: 


The man that's neareſt, yawning they advance: 
«Tis inhumanity to bleſs by chance: | 


If merit ſues, and greatneſs is fo loth WE” 
To break its downy trance; pity both. 
J grant, at court, Philander at his need _ 
(Thanks to-bis lovely wife) finds friends indeed. 
Of ey xy charm and virtue ſhe 's poſſeſt. | 
Philander i thou art exquiſitely bleſt ; 


The man is found who may be juſtly proud, _ 
ſee.! how fickly is ambition's taſte! 
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For, lo! Philander, of reproach afraid, 
In ſecret loves his wife, but keeps her maid. 

| Some nympbs ſell reputation, others buy, 
And love a market where the rates run high. 
Italian muſic s ſweet, becauſe tis dear; 
Their vanity is tickled, not their ear; 

Their taſtes would leſſen if the prices fell, 
And Shakſpeare's wretched tuft do quite as well; 
Away the diſenchanted fair would throng, 


And own, that Engliſh is their mother- tongue. 


To ſhew how much our northern taſtes refine, 
Imported nymphs our peereſſes outſhine; 
While tradeſmen ſtarve, theſe Philomels are gay ; 


For gen'rous lords had rather give than pay. 


O laviſh land, for ſound at ſuch expence! 

But then ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe. 
Muſic I pationately love, tis plain, 

Since for its ſake ſuch dramas I ſuſtain. 


An opera, like a pillory, may be ſaid 


| To nail our ears down, but expoſe our head. 


Behold the maſquerade's fantaſtic ſcene ! - 
The legiſlature join'd with Drury-lane ! 
When Britain calls, th* embroider'd patriots run, 
And ſerve their country if the dance is done. 
& Are we not then allow'd to be polite?” 
Yes, doubtleſs; but firſt ſet your notions right. 
Worth of politeneſs is the needful ground; 
Where that is wanting, this can ne'er be found, 
Triflers not ev'n in trifles can excel; 25 


* 
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{ Tis ſolid bodies only poliſh well. 


Great, choſen prophet ! for theſe latter days, 
To turn a willing world from righteous ways, 
Well, Heideger, doſt thou thy maſter ſerve; 


| Well has he ſeen his ſervant ſhould not ſerve ; 
Thou to his name haſt ſplendid temples rais'd, 


In various forms of worſhip ſeen him prais'd ; 


 þ Gaudy devotion, like a Roman, ſhewn ; 


And ſung ſweet anthems in a tongue unknown. 
Inferior oft rings to thy god of vice 115 
Are duly paid in fiddles, cards, and dice; 


Thy ſacrifice ſupreme an hundred maids! 
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That ſolemn rite of midnight maſquerades! x 
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If maids the quite exhauſted town denies, 
An hundred head of cuckolds muſt ſuffice. 


Thou Cmil'ft, well-pleas'd with the converted 


. a 
To ſee the fifty churches at a ſtand. 
And, that thy minifter may never fail, 
But what thy hand has planted ftill prevail, 
Of minor prophets a ſucceſſion ſure | 
The propagation of thy zeal ſecure. 3 
See commons, peers, and miniſters of ſtate, 
In ſolemn council met, and deep debate! 
What godlike enterpriſe is taking birtn? 
What wonder opens on th' expecting earth? 


'Tis done ! with loud applauſe the council rings! | 


Fixt is the fate of whores and re, 

Though bold theſe truths, thou Mule, 
truths like theſe, 1 

Wilt none offend whom 'tis a praiſe to pleaſe; 
Let others flatter to be flatter'd ; thou, 
Like juſt tribunals, bend an awful brow. 
How terrible it were to common ſenſe, 
To write a Satire which gave none offence ! 
And, ſince from life I take the draughts you ſee, 
If men diſlike them, do they cenſure me! 
On then, my muſe! and fools and knaves expoſe ; 


And, fince thou canſt not make a friend, make foes. ! 


The fogl and knave 'tis glorious to offend, 

And godlike an attempt the world to mend; 

| The "—_ where lucky throws to blockheads 

Ka, Vs 1 

Knaves know the game, and honeſt men pay all. 
How hard for real worth to gain its price ! 

A man ſhall make his fortune in a trice, 

Ik bleſt with pliant tho? but ſlender ſenſe, 
Feign'd modeſty, and real impudence. 

A ſupple knee, ſmooth tongue, an eaſy grace, 

A curſe within, a ſmile upon his face, 

A beauteous ſiſter, or convenient wife, 

Are prizes in the lottery of life; 
enius and virtue they will ſoon defeat, 

| And lodge you in the boſom of the great. 


- 
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To merit, is but to provide a pain oy 
From men's refuſing what yon ought to gain. 
May, Dodington, this maxim fail in you, | 
Whom my preſaging thoughts already view, 


By Walpole's conduct fir d, and friendſhip grac'd, 5 
| Still higher in your prince's favour plac dj 


And lending here thoſe awful councils aid, 


Which you abroad with ſuch ſucceſs obey'd; 


| Bear this from one who holds your friendſhip.dear 3 
What moſt we wiſh, with eaſe we fancy near. _ 
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To the Right Honourable Sir Spencer Compton. 
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And breathes Her ſweets on the ſupporting boughs: 


So ſweet the verſe, th' ambitiqus verſe; ſhould be 
(Oh pardon mine!) that hopes ſupport from thee z _ 
Thee Compton, born o er ſenates to. preſide 
Their digaity to raiſe, their councils guide; 
Deep to diſcern, and widely to ſurve ß, 
And kingdoms' fates without ambition weigh; 
Of diſtant virtues nice extremes to blend, 
The crown's aſſerter, and the · people's friend. 
Nor doſt thou ſcorn, amid ſublimer views,, 
To liſten to the labours of the Muſe: 
Thy ſmiles protect her, while thy talents fire; 
And tis but half thy glory to inſpire. 

Vext at a public fame 15 juſtly won, 
The jealous Chremes is with ſpleen undone. 
Chremes, for airy penſions of renown, KL 
De votes his ſervice to the ſtate and crown ; 
All ichemes he knows, and knowing all improves; 
Tho” Britain 's thank leſs, till this patriot loves. 
But patriots differ: ſome may ſhed. their blood —- 
He drinks his coffee for the public good; 
Conſults the ſacred ſteam, xr there foreſees 


, 0 
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Knows 
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Knows fer each day the weather of our fate: 
A quidnmc is an almanac of ſtate. 
You ſmile, and think this ſtateſman void of uſe. 
Why may not time his ſecret worth produce ? 
Since apes can roaſt the choice Caſtanian nut, 
Since ſteeds of genius are expert at put, 
Since half the ſenate not content” can ſay, _ 
"Geeſe nations ſave, and puppies plots betray. - 
What makes him a 4 realms and counſel 
An incapacity for ſmaller things. kings? 
Poor Chremes can 't conduct his own eſtate, 
And thence has undertaken Europe's fate. 
SGchenno leaves the realm to Chremes ſkill, 
And boldly claims a province higher ſtill. 
To raiſe a name, th' ambitious boy has got 
At once a bible and a ſhoulder-knot ; 
Deep in the ſecret he looks thro? the whole, 
And pities the dull rogue that faves his foul; 
To talk with rev'rence you muſt take good heed, 
Nor ſhock his tender reaſon yith the Creed. 
Howe'er, well-bred, in public he complies, 
Obliging friends alone with blaſphemies. 
Peerage is poifon, good eſtates are bad 
Fer this diſeaſe ; poor rogues run ſeldom mad. 
Have not attainders brought unhop'd relief, 
And falling ftocks quite cur'd an unbelief? 
While on ſun ſhines, Blunt talks with wondrous 
force; ; h 
But thunder mars ſmall beer and weak diſcourſe. 
Such uſeful inftruments the weather ſhew, 
Juſt as their mercury is high or lo- Ww. i 
Health chiefly keeps an atheiſt in the dark; 
A fever argues better than a Clarke; 
Let but the logic in his pulſe decay, 
The Grecian he Il renounce, roy 6 to pray; 
While C mourns with an unfeigned zeal 
IT apoſtate youth, who reaſon'd once ſo well. 
C, who makes fo merry with the Creed, 
He almoſt thinks he diſbelieves indeed; 
But only thinks ſo: to give both their due, 
Satan and he believe, and tremble too. 


CES 
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Of ſome for glory ſuch the boundleſs rage, 
That they re the blackeſt ſcandal of their age. 

Narciſſus the Tartarian club diſclaims; _. 
Nay, a free-maſon with ſome terror names; 
Omits no duty, nor can envy fay _ 


He miſs'd theſe many years the church or play; 
He makes no noiſe in parliament, tis true, 


But pays his debt and viſit when tis due; 
His character and gloves are ever clean; 
And then, he can outbow the bowing dean ! 
A ſmile eternal on his lip he wears, 

Which equally the wiſe and worthleſs ſhares. 
In gay-fatigues this moſt undaunted chief, 
Patient of idleneſs beyond belief, | 

Moſt charitably lends the town his face 

For ornament, in ev'ry public place; 

As ſure as cards he to th' aſſembly comes, 
And is the furniture of drawing-rooms. 
When Ombre calls, his hand and heart are free, 


And, join'd to two, he fails not—to make three. 
{| Narciſſus is the glory of his race; 


For who does nothing with a better grace ? 
To deck my lit, by nature were defign'd 
Such ſhining expletives of human kind, 
Who wants while thro' blank life they. dream: 
along, | | 
Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be wrong. 
To counterpoiſe this hero of the mode, 
Some for renown are fingular and odd ; 


What other men diſlike 1s ſure to pleaſe, 


| Of all mankind, theſe dear antipodes; 


T hro' pride, not malice, they run counter till, 


And birth-days are their days of dreſſing ill. 


Arbuthnot is a fool, and F-—— a fage, 
S——ly will fright you, E-— engage; 
By nature ſtreams run backward, flame deſcends, 
Stones mount, and S—x is the worſt of friends. 
They take cheir reſt by day, and wake by night, 
And bluſh if you ſurpriſe them in the right; 


If they by chance blurt out, ere well aware, 


A ſwan is white, or Queenſberxy is fair. 


Nothing 


\ 
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Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 
A fool in faſhion, but a fool that's out; f 
His paffion for abſurdity's ſo ſtrong, 
| He cannot bear a rival in the wrong: [ hewn 
Tho' wrong the mode, comply; more ſenſe is 

In wearing others follies than your own. 
If what is out of faſhion moſt you prize, 
Methinks you ſhould endeavour to be wiſe. 

But what in oddneſs can be more ſublime 
Than S——, the foremoſt toyman of his time? 
His nice ambition lies in curious fancies, | 
His daughter's portion a rich ſhell enhances ; 
And Aſhmole's baby-houſe is, in his view, 
Britannia's golden mine, a rich Peru! 

How his eyes languiſh! how his thoughts adore 
That painted coat which Joſeph never wore ! 

He ſhews on holidays a ſacred pin chin. 
That touch'd the ruff that touch'd Queen Beſs's 

* Since that great dearth our chronicles deplore, 
Since the great plague that ſwept as many more, 
Was ever year unbleſt as this? he'll cry, 

It has not brought us one new butterfly 
Tn times that ufer ſuch learn'd men as theſe, 
Unhappy I=——y ! how came you to pleaſe ? 

Not. gaudy butterflies are Lico's game 
But, in effect, his chaſe is much the ſame. 
Warm in purſuit, he levees all the great, 
Staunch to the foot of title and eſtate. 

Where'er their lordſhips go, they never find 

Or Lico or their ſhadows lag behind 

He ſets them ſure, where'er their lordſhips run, 
Cloſe at their elbows as a morning-dun ; 

As if their grandeur by contagion: wrought, 
And fame was, like a fever, to be caught : 

But, after ſeven years dance from place to place, 
The Dane* is more familiar with his grace. 

Who'd be a crutch to prop a recten peer ? 

Or living pendant, dangling at his ear, 
For ever whiſp'ring ſecrets which were blown 
For months before, by trumpets, thro' the town? 


A Daniſh Dog, 
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| 
| Still to reflect the temper of his 


197 
| Who'd be a glaſs, with fantering grimace, bo. 

ace ? : 
Or happy pin to ſtick upon his ſleeve, NY 
When my lord 's gracious, and vouchſafes it leave? 
Or cuſhion, when his heavineſs ſhall pleaſe 
To loll, or thump it for his better eaſe? 
Or a vile butt, for noon or night beſpoke,. 
When the peer raſhly ſwears he Il chub his joke ? 
Who'd ſhake with laughter, though he could not 

' - + | | + | 
His lordſhip's jeſt? or, if his noſe-broke wind, 
For bleſſings to the gods profoundly bow, | 
That can cry chimney- ſweep, or drive a plough ? 


| With terms like theſe how mean the tribe that 


cloſe ! 

Scarce meaner they, who terms like theſe impoſe. 

But what 's the tribe moſt likely to comply ? 

The men of ink, or ancient authors lye; . 
The writing tribe, who ſhameleſs auctions held 

Of praiſe, by inch of candle to be ſold. | 

All men they flatter, but themſelves the moſt 


With deathleſs fame, their everlaſting boaft : 
For Fame no cully makes ſo much her 


eſt 
As her old conſtant ſpark, the bard . 


| © Boyle ſhines in council, Mordaunt in the fight, 


Pelham 's magnificent; but I can write, 


| © And what's to my great ſoul like glory dear?” 


Till ſome god whiſpers in his tingling ear, 
That fame 's unwholeſome, taken without meat; 


| And life is beſt ſuſtain'd by what is eat. 


Grown lean and wiſe, he curſes what he writ, 
And wiſhes all his wants were in his wit, 

Ah! what avails it, when his dinner 's loſt, 
That his triumphant name adorns a poſt? 
Or that his ſhining page (provoking fate !) 
Defends firloins which ſons of dulneſs eat 

What foe to verſe without compaſſion hears, 
What cruel proſe-man can refrain from tears, 
When the poor muſe, for leſs than half-a-crown, 


A proſtitute on ey'ry bulk in town, 


With 


e 11 
_ heath. * 
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Wich other whores undone, tho” not in print, 
Clubs credit for Geneva in the Mint? 1 
Ve bards! why will you ſing tho' uninſpir'd? 
Je bards ! why will you ſtarve to be admir'd 2 
Defunct by Phoebus” laws, beyond redreſs, 
Why will your ſpectres haunt the frighted preſs? 
Bad metre, that excreſcence of the head, 
Like hair, will. fprout, altho” the poet 's dead. 
All other trades demand, verſe- makers beg; 
A dedication'is a wooden leg; „ 
And barren Labeo, the true mumper's faſhion, 
Expoſes borrow d brats to move compaſſion. 
Tho ſuch myſelf, vile bards I diſcommend ; 
Nay more, tho' gentle Damon is my friend. 
©Is t then a crime to write? Af talents rare 
Proclaim the god, the crime is to forbear ; 
For ſome, tho few, there are, large- minded men, 
Who watch, unſeen, the labours of the pen; 
Who know the muſe's worth, and therefore court, 
Their deeds her theme, their bounty her ſupport ; 
Who ſerve, unaſk'd, the leaſt pretence to wit; 
My ſole excuſe, alas! for having writ. 
Will Harcourt pardon, if I dare commend 
Harcourt, with zeal a patron, and a friend? 
Argyle true wit is Rudious to reſtores . .. - 
And Dorſet ſmiles if Phoebus ſmil'd before. 
Pembroke in years the long-lov'd arts admires, 
And Hennetta, like a 666d inſpires. . 
But ah! not inſpiration can obtain 
That fame which poets languiſh for in vain. 
How mad their aim who thirſt for glory, ftrive 
To graſp what no man can poſleſs alive! | 
Fame is a reverſion, in which men take place 
(O late reverſion !) at their own deceaſe. 
This truth ſagacious Lintot knows ſo well, 
He ſtarves his authors, that their works may ſell. 
That fame is wealth, fantaſtic poets cry; 
That wealth is fame, another clan reply, 
Who know no guilt, no ſcandal, but in rags; 
And ſwell in juſt proportion to their bags. 
Nor only the low - born, de form'd, and old, 
Think glory nothing but the beams of gold; 


= 


by 


While love of glory | 
To deathleſs fame he loudly pleads his right 


— 


And ftarves to join a penny to a plum. 
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The firſt young lord, which in the Mall you 


mans Pots: 5 | 
Shall match the verieſt hunks in Lombard-ftreer, 
From reſcued candles' ends who rais'd a ſum, 


—_ 


A beardlefs miſer.! tis a guilt unknewn 


. | To former times, a ſcandal all our own ! 


Of ardent lovers, the true modern band 


Will mortgage Celia to redeem their land. 
For love, youn 
Name but the 
Divine Monimia, thy fond fears lay down; 
No rival can prevail, but—half-a-crown. | 


„noble, rich Caſtalio dies; 
pe love {wells into his eyes. 


He glories to late times to be convey d, 


Not for the poor he has reliev'd, but made. 
Not ſuch ambition his great fathers fir d, 


When Harry conquer'd, and half France expir'd, 
He'd be a flave, a pimp, a dog for gain; 

Nay, a dull ſheriff for his golden chain. 
Who d be a ſlave? the gallant colonel cries, 

ſpark les from his eyes. 


Juſt is his title, for I will not fight: 


All ſoldiers valour, all divines have grace, 
As maids of honour beauty—by their place. 


But when, indulging on the laſt campaign, 
His lofty terms TP o'er the hills of ſlain, 


He gives the foes he flew, at each vain word, 
A ſweet revenge, and half abſol ves his ſword. 


Of boaſting mare than of a bomb afraid, 


A ſoldier. ſhould be modeſt as a maid : 


Fame is a bubble the reſerv'd enjoy: : 
Who ftrive to graſp it, as they touch, deftroy : 
'Tis the world's debt to deeds of high degree; 
But if you pay yourſelf, the world is fre. 
Were there no tongue to ſpeak them but his 
' own, © 55 
Auguſtus' deeds in arms had ne'er been known; 
Auguſtus' deeds if that ambiguous name 


_ | Confounds my reader, and miſguides his aim, 
Such is the prince's worth of whom I ſpeak, 
| The Roman would not bluſh at the miſtake 


Hymn 


_- 
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$ 68. .. n on Solitnde, THOMSON. , | | Ad thy Jos receſſes Uwell. 
AIL., mildly-pleaſing Solitude, © |] Perhaps from Norwood's vak<clad hill, 


1 Companion of the wiſe and good; 
But from whoſe holy piercing eye 
The herd of fools and villains fly. 

Oh! how I love with thee to walk, 
And liſten to thy whiſper'd talk, : 
Which innocence and truth imparts, 
And melts the moſt obdurate hearts. 

' A thouſand ſhapes you wear with eaſe, 
And ſtill in ev'ry ſhape 2 pleaſe. 
Now wrapt in ſome myſterious dream, 
A lone philoſopher you ſeem; 8 
Now quick from hill to vale you fly, 

And no you ſweep the vaulted ſky. 


A ſhepherd next you heunt the plain, - 


And warble forth your oaten ſtrain ; 
A lover now, with all the grace 

Of that ſweer paſſion in your face: 
Then, calm'd to friendſhip, you aſſume 


The gentle-looking Hartford's bloom, | 


As, with her Mufidora, ſhe 

(Her Muſidora fond of thee) 

Amid the long withdrawing vale, 

Awakes the rival'd nightingale. 
Thine is the balmy breath of morn, 

' Juſt as the dew- bent roſe is born; 

And while meridian fervors beat, 

Thine is the woodland dumb retreat; 

But chief, when ev'ning ſcenes decay, 

And the faint landſcape ſwims away, - 

Thine is the doubtful ſoft decline, 

And that beſt hour of muſing thine: 

— Deſcending angels bleſs thy train, 

The virtues of the ſage and {wain ; 

Plain Innocence, in white array'd, 

Before thee lifts her fearleſs head: 

Religion's beams around thee ſhine; ; 

And cheer thy glooms with light divine : 

About thee ſports ſweet Liberty; 

And rapt Urania ſings to thee. 


Thy liquid treaſures o'er yon fav'rite mead ; 


When meditation has her fill, 
I juſt may caſt my careleſs eyes 
Where London's ſpiry turrers riſe ; 
Think of its crimes, its cares, its pain, 
Then ſhield me in the woods again. 


$ 69. Es. An Elegy. By Mr. MasoN, 
SE oi, of Cambridge. Woes 1 


FAR from her hallew'd grot; where mildly 


bright 


The pointed cryſtals ſhot their trembling Ughit, 


From dripping moſs where ſparkling Genc, 
| ell, 


fell, 


Where coral glow'd, where twin'd the wfeathed 


Pale Iſis lay; a willow's lowly ſhade = 
Spread its thin foliage o'er the fleeping maid ; 
Clos'd was her eye, and from her heaving breaſt, 


Ig carelefs folds, looſe flow'd her zoneleſs veſt ; 


While down her neck her vagrant treſſes flow, 
In all the awful negligence of woe ; | | 
Her urn ſuſtain'd her arm, that ſculptur'd' vaſe 
Where Vulcan's art had laviſh'd all his grace. 
Here, full with life, was Heav'n- taught Science 
| feen, | re ee. 


_ 


| Known by the laurel wreath and muling mien: 
| There cloud-crown'd Fame, — here Peace ſedate 


and bland, | 80 | 
Swell'd the loud trump, and way'd the olive wand ; 
While ſolemn domes, arch'd ſhades, and viſtas 
green, | | 1 
At well-mark'd diſtance cloſe the ſacred ſcene. 
On this the goddeſs caſt an anxious look, _. 
Then dropp'd a tender tear, and thus ſhe ſpoke : 
Yes, I could once with pleas'd attention trace | 
The mimic charms of this prophetic vaſe ; 


| Then lift my head, and with enraptur'd eyes 
View on yon plain the real glories riſe.  . 


Yes, Ifis ! oft haſt thou rejoic'd to lead 


K 4 Oft- 


— 
>. . 
* 


Each youth ſha 
£ Shall guard with Cato's zeal Britannia's laws, 


oft haſt thou ſtopp d thy | pearly car to gaze, 


While ev'ry Science nurs'd its growing bays; | 


While ev'ry Youth, with fame's ſtrong impulſe 
Preſs'd to the goal, and at the. goal untir'd | fir'd, 


Snatch'd each celeftial wreath, to bind his brow, 


The Muſes, Graces, Virtues could beftow. 

E'en now fond Fancy leads th' ideal train, 
And ranks her troops on Mem'ry's ample plain; 
See | the firm leaders of my patriot line, 


See! Sidney, Raleigh, Hampden, Somers ſhine. 
See Hough, ſuperior to a tyrant's doom, 


Smile at the menace of the ſlave of Rome : | 
Each foul whom truth could fire, or virtue move, 
Each breaſt, ſtrong panting with its country's 


love, 


All chat to Albion gave their heart or head; 


That wiſely counſel d, or that bravely bled, 
All, all appear; on me they grateful ſmile ; 


The well-earn d prize of ev'ry virtuous toil 


Io me with filial reverence they bring, 


And hang freth trophies o'er my honour'd fpring. 
Ah! I remember well yon beechen ſpray; 
There Addiſon firſt tun'd his poliſh'd lay; 
*T'was there great Cato's form firſt met bis eye, 


In all the pomp of free-born majeſty ; 44 awe; 


My fon,” he cried, obſerve this mien with 
In ſolemn lines the ſtrong reſemblance draw; 
The piercing notes ſhall ſtrike each Britiſh ear ; 
© Each Britiſh eye ſhall drop the patriot tear 
© And, rous'd to glory by the nervous ſtrain, 
| ſpurn at flav'ry's abject reign ; 


© And ſpeak, and act, and blecs, in Freedom's 
« cauſe,” | . 
The Hero ſpoke; the bard aſſenting bow'd; 
The lay to Liberty and Cato flow'd : 2 8 
While Echo, as ſhe rov'd the vale along, 
Join' d the ſtrong cadence of his Roman ſong. 
But, ah! how Stillneſs ſlept upon the ground 
How mute Attention check'd each riſing ſound | 
Scarce ſtole a breeze to wave the leafy ſpray, 


Scarce trill'd ſweet Philomel her ſofteſt lay, 


»*- 


| 
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When Locke walk' d muſing forth! E'en now I 
TOTS Yr en WO ings. ih 8 
Majeſtic Wiſdom thron'd upon his brow; 
View Candour ſmile upon his modeſt cheek, 
And from his eye all Judgment's radiance break, 
Twas here the ſage his manly zeal expreſs d, 


Here firipp'd vain Falſehood of her gaudy veſt; 


Here Truth's collected beams firſt fill'd his mind, 
Ere long to burſt in ble ſſings on mankind; 
Ere long to ſhew to Reaſon's purged eye, 
That“ Nature's firſt beſt gift was. Liberty.“ 
Proud of this wondrous fon, ſublime I ſtood 
(While louder ſurges ſwell'd my rapid flood); 
Then, vain as Niobe, exulting cried,, | 
Iliſſus! roll thy fam'd Athenian tide; 
Tho' wh ſteps oft mark'd thy - neighb'ring 
glade, Sal; 


EF Though fair Lyczum lent its awful ſhade, 
| Tho' ev'ry Academic green impreſs'd | 


Its image full on thy reflecting breaſt, LE 
Yet my pure ſtream ſhall boaſt as proud a name, 


And Britain's Iſis flow with Attic fame. 


Alas! —how chang'd !-—where now that Attic 
' boaſt? 1 Gag . ä 

See | Gothic Licence rage o er all my coaſt! 

Sec ! Hydra Faction ſpread its impious reign, 

Poiſon each breaſt, and madden ev'ry brain! 

Hence frontleſs crowds, that, not content to fright 

The bluſhing Cynthia from her throne of night, 


_ | Blaſt the fair face of day; and, madly bold, 


To Freedom's foes infernal orgies hold; | 
To Freedom's foes, ah ! ſee the goblet crown'd, 
Hear plauſive ſhouts to Freedom's foes reſound: 
The borrid notes my refluent waters daunt, 

The Echoes, groan, the Dryads quit their haunt ; 


Learning, that once to all diffus'd her beam, 


Now ſheds, by ſtealth, a partial private gleam 
In ſome lone cloiſter's melancholy ſhade, 


Where a firm few ſupport her ſickly head, 


Deſpis'd, inſulted hy the barb'rous train | 
Who ſcour, like Thracia s moon⸗ſtruck rout, 

the plain; 95 E 
Sworn 


" 58h. 
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Sworn fogs, like them, to all the Muſe approves, 
All Phœbus favours, or Minerva loves. | 


Are theſe the ſuns my foſt'ring breaſt muſt rear, 


Grac'd with my name, andnurtur'd by my care? 
Muſt theſe go forth from my maternal hand, 
To deal their inſults thro” a peaceful land; 
And boaſt, while Freedom: bleeds, and Virtue 
.  groans, | 2 0 | 
That © Iſis taught rebellion to her ſons? 
Forbid it, Heav'n ! and let my rifing waves 
Indignant ſwell, and whelm the recreant ſlaves! 
In England's cauſe their patriot floods empley, 
As Xanthus delug'd in the cauſe of Troy. 
Is this denied; then point ſome ſecret way 
Where far, far hence theſe guiltleſs ſtreams may 
tray}, I [ſpreads 
Some unknown channel lend, —where Nature 
Inglorious vales and unfrequented meads: 
There, where a hind ſcarce tunes his ruſtic ſtrain, 
Where ſcarce a pilgrim treads the pathleſs plain, 
Content I'll flow; forget that e'er my tide 
Saw yon majeſtic ſtructures crown its fide; 
Forget that e er my rapt attention hung 
Or on the ſage's or the poet's tongue; 
Calm and refign'd, my humbler lot embrace, 
And, pleas'd, prefer oblivion to diſgrace, 
F$ 70. The Bard. A Pindaric Ode. GRA. 
e „„ | 
NUN ſeize thee, ruthleſs king, 
*-> Confuſion on thy banners wait: 
* Tho' fann'd by conqueſt's crimſon wing, 75 
They mock the air with idle feate ! | 
Helm, nor Hauberk's twiſted mail, 
Nor ev'n thy virtues, Tyrant, ſhall avail 
To fave thy ſecret ſoul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria's curſe, from Cambria's tears l' 
Such were the ſounds that o'er the creſted 


pre f 2 6 
Of the firſt Edward ſcatter d wild diſmay, 
As down the ſteep of Snowdon's ſhaggy ſide 
He | wound with toilſome march his long array. 
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| Stout Glo'ſter ſtood aghaſt in ſpeechleſs trance! 
To arms !—cricd 


On 4 rock , whoſe - ow 


Hark, how each giant-oak and deſert cave 


| © That huſh'd the ſtormy main: 
| © Brave Urien ſleeps upon his craggy 


Made huge Plinlimmon bow 
On dreary Arvon's ſhore they he (head. 
ly pale: 5 


NP: 
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Mortimer, —and couch'd his 

quiv'ring lance. i 
: e I. 2 : ; 

Frowus Oer old Conway's foaming flood, 

Rob'd in the ſable garb of wee, 

With haggard eyes the poet ſtood 

(Loofe his beard, and hoary hair mY 

Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 3 

And, with a maſter's hand and prophet's fire, 

Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. | 


« Sight to the torrent's awful voice beneath 

Oer thee, oh King! their hundred arms they 
wave, 8 5 9 | 

© Revenge on thee in hoarſer murmurs breathe 

Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 

To 1 Hoel's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn's 
lay. 5 

1 | — 
Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 


bed: ; 
Mountains, ye. mourn in vain _ 
Modred, whoſe magic ſonng 5 
his cloud - toppꝰd 


Smear'd with gore, and gha 


{ © Far, far aloof. th affrighted ravens ſail: 
The famiſh'd eagle ſcreams, and 


£ alles by. | 

Dear loſt companions of my teſt Ws. 

Pear, as the light that viſits theſe ſad eyes, 

© Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

© Ye died amidſt your dying country's crieg—s | 

No more I weep, They do not ſleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a griſly band, | 

« I ſee them fit, they linger yet, 

« Avengers of their native lande 

© With me in dreadful harmony they join, [line. 

And wave with þlgody hands the tiſſue of thy 
. Me. 4 Weave 
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4 Low on his fun'ral couch he * 


Ne 1 
1 * _ 
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| þ GER | 
« Were the warp, and weave the woof, 
& The winding-ſheert of Edward's race; 
« Give ample room, and verge enough 
& The characters of hell to trace. 
« Mark the year, and mark the night, 
6 When Severn ſhall re-echo with affright 


The ſhrieks of death, eg Berkley s roofs 


& that ring, 
4 Shrieks of au agonizing Lig! 
c She-wolf of France, wich hen he, 


"FEY 
6 'That tear'ft the bowels of thy 


mangled mate, 


From thee be born, who o'er thy country hangs 
The ſcourge of Heav'n. What terrors round 


c him wait! 


c Amazement in his van with flight n 


66 And Sorrow s faded form, and Solitude behind. 


II. 2. 
66 Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 


No pitying heart, no eye, afford 

4 A tear to grace his obſequies. 

ee Is the ſable warrior fled? 

Thy ſon is gone: He reſts among the. dead. 
The ſwarm that in thy noon-tide beam were 
te Gone to ſalute the riſing morn. lIdorn? 


Fair _laughs the Morn, and foft the zephyr 


<< bfows,; 
% While proudly riding o'er the 2zvre realm 
<< In galiant trim the gilded veſſel goes, 
* Youth oa the prow, and pleaſure at the helm; 
„ Regardle s of the ſweeping whirlwind's ſway, 
That, huſh'd in grim 3 his evening 
ö 


« « Fill high the gedit bowl, 
The rich repaſt prepare, , 
es of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feaſt; 
« Cloſe by the regal chair 
« Fell thirſt and famine fcow! 


EC a os 


THE POETICAL EPITOME; - 


. U Her eye procins her ofthe Brina-lue; F 


— gs Ae © 4 ny 


- Book II. 


SHU PAS eee E 
« Lance to lance, and horſe to horſe ? 


Long years of havoc urge their deſtin d courſe, 


|< And through the kindred ſquadrons mow their 


«c | 

4 ve 3 Julius, London's lafiing-ſhame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Revere his conſort's faith, his father's fame, 

ce And ſpare the meek ufurper's holy head. 

© Above, below, the roſe of ſnow, - 

Twin d with her bluſhing foe, we ſpread; 

The briſtled boar in infant gore 

© Wallows beneath the thorny ſhade. 

Now, brothers, bending o er th* accurſed loom, 

„Stamp we our Vengeance — and 3 his 
„ doom. 


III. 1. 


ce 1 lo! to ſudden fate 
« (Weave we the woof. The thread is . ) 


| © Half of thy heart we conſecrate. 


( The web is wove. The work is done.) 
4 Stay, oh ſtay l nor thus forlorn, 2 

© Leave me unbleſt, unpitied, here to mourn : 
| © In yon bright track, that fires the weſtern ſkies, 
They melt, they vaniſh from my eyes. 

© But, oh! what folemn ſcenes on Snowdon's 

© height | 

© Deſcending flow their glitt ring Kirts unroll! 
© Vitons of glory, ſpare my aching ſight! 
© Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my ſoul ! 

No more our long-loft Arthur we bewail. 

« All hail, lo ye genuine eee iſſue, 
| = | 


"li. 


|: « Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime their ftarry frants they rear; 
And gorgeous dames, and ſtateſmęn ad 
Ia bearded majeſty, appear. | 
In the midft, a form divine! 


| 


Her 


£45» 
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Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attemper d ſweet to virgin grace 
What ſtrings ſymphonious tremble in the air! 
What ſtrains of vocal tranſport round her play 
Hear from the grave, great Talieſſin, hear; 
They breathe a ſoul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and, ſoaring as ſhe ſings, 
$ Waves in the eye of Heav'n her many- colour'd 
wings. 


- 


h TIT. Zo - by 

© The verſe adorn again 
e Fierce War, and faithful Love, | 
And Truth ſevere, by fairy Fiction dreſt. 
In buſkin d meaſures move 
© Pale Grief, and pleaſing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breaſt. 
A voice, as of the cherub-choir, | 
* Gales from blooming Eden bear; 
And diftant warblings leſſen on my ear, 
That loſt in long futurity expire. 


— 


Fond, impious man, think'ſt thou yon ſapguine | 


ä = [day ? 
© Rais'd by thy breath, has quench'd the orb of 
* To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me: with joy I ſee 
* The diff 'rent doom our fates affign. 

* Be thine Deſpair and ſceptred Care; 
To triumph and to die are minc.” ; 
He ſpoke ; and, headlong from the mountain's 

_ heighes . | [night. 
Deep in the 


$ 71. The Deſcent of Odin. An Ode, Gray. 
[JPROSE che king of men with ſpeed, + 
And ſaddled ſtraight his coal-black ſteed: 
Down the yawning ſteep he rode, | 
0 _ to Hela's drear abode. 
im the dog of darkneſs ſpicd;-.- - 
His ſhaggy throat þ 


4 


n 


' 


44 . . Me. 8 
roaring tide he plung'd to endleſs 


While from his jaws, with carnage fill'd, 
Foam and human gore diſtill'd. 3 
Hoarſe he bays with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
And long purſues, with fruitleſs yell, 
The father of the pow'rful ſpell. 
Onward till his way he takes 
(The groaning earth beneath him ſhakes), 
Till full before his fearleſs eyes 
The portals nine of hell ariſe. 

Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
By the moſs-grown pile he fat, | 
Where long. of yore to ſleep was laid 
The duft of the Prophetic Maid. 
Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he trac'd the Rumic rhyme; 
Thrice pronounc'd, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verſe that wakes the dead; 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath'd a ſullen found. 


| PROPHETESS. | 1 
What call unknown, what charms, preſume 

To break the quiet of the tomb? 

Who. thus afflicts my troubled ſprite, . 

And drags me from the realms of night? 
Long on theſe mould'ring bones have beat 

The winter's ſnow, the ſummer's heat, 
The drenching dews, and driving rain! 

Let me, let me ſleep again. ny | 

Who is he, with voice unbleſt, _ 

That calls me from the bed of reſt? . + 


A traveller, to thee unknown, 


Is he that calls ; a warnor's ſon. 


Thou the deeds of light ſhalt know; 


Tell me what is done below): 


For whom yon glitt ring board is ſpread 
Dreſt for whom yon golden bed ? | 4 
| PROPHETESS. - 
Mantling in the goblet, ſee 
T ber rage of the bee 5 
6 225 | 


— 


20 


— 
—— 
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Balder's head to death is 


Oẽer it hangs the ſhield of gold; 

*Tis the drink of Balder bold. 

Ven. 

Pain can reach the Sons of Heay' nl_ 
Unwilling I my lips uncloſe: | 


Leave me, leave me'to repoſe, 


ODIN. - 
my call obey: _ 
heteſs, 22 and ſay, 
Win dangers Odia's child await, 
Who the author ef his fate ? 


PROPHETESS. .J[§ 


- Tn Hoder's hand the hero's doom; 
His brother ſends him to the tomb. 


Now my weary lips I cloſe : 


m— 
. . 
4 : — © 


Leave me, leave me to repoſe, 
"Opin. © 
Propherels, my ſpell obey; 
Once again ariſe, and ſoy, 
Who th' avenger of his guilt, | 
By whom ſhall Hoder's blood be fpilt? 
' PROPHETESS. 


| In the caverns of the Weſt, 


By Odin's fierce _—_— compreſt, 


A wondrous boy ſhall Rinda bear, 
Who ne'er ſhall comb his raven hair, 
Nor wath his viſage in the ftream, 


Nor ee the ſun's departing beam, 


Till he on Hoder's corſe ſhall ſmile 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 

Now my weary lips I cloſe : 
Leave'me, leave me to repoſe, 


OD1N. 


Vet awhile my call obey ;. 
Propheteſs, awake, and ſay, 


Wat Virgins theſe, in ſpeechleſs woe, . 
That bend to earth their ſolemn bow, 
That their flaxen treſſes tear, 


And ſnowy veils, that float in air? 


—_— — 
4 I 
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: 


| 
4 
. 
ö 


0 J. 


| ; [ Then 1 leave thee to repoſe. 


| 
Art thou, nor propheteſs of good, 
But mother of the giant-brood ! 


Fe: 
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| 


W 
| 1+ 


Boox II. 
Tell me whence their n 18 5 


"as ul 


Ha ! no traveller art thou, 
King of Men, I know thee naw ! 


1 nn of a mighty line 


ODIN. 
No ada maid of ſkill divine 


PROPHETESS. | 


Hie thee hence, and boaſt at home. 
That never ſhall enquirer come 
To break my iron ſleep again, | 
Till Lok has burſt his tenfold chain: 
Never, till ſubſtantial Night | 
Has re-afſum'd her ancient right; 
Till wrapt in flames, in ruin hurl'd, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 


§ 72. The Hua! Wers An Ole. Gra 


Wes the ſtorm begins to low r 
Haſte, the loom of hell epare) 
N (i. of ar ſhow'r Pr | 
ny in the darken'd air. 


| Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 
Where the duſky wa 


we ſtrain, 
Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 
Orkney s woe, and Randver's bane. 


See the griſly texture grow 
(Tis of human entrails s made) TT 
And the weights that play below, 

Each a gaſping warrior's head. 


_ | Shafts for ſhuttles dipt in gore, 
] Shoot the trembling cords along: 


Sword, that once a monarch bore, 


{Keep the tiſue . ad * | 
Miſta, 


Boox II. 


\ 


Mifta, black terrific maid, 
Sangrida and Hilda, ſee ! 
Join the wayward work to aid: 


f 


*Tis the woof of victory. 


Ere the ruddy ſun be ſer, | 
Pikes muſt ſhiver, jav'lins fing, 
Blade with clatt'ring buckler meet, 
Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring. 


(Weave the crimſon web of war) 

Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our friends the conflict ſhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading thro” th' enſanguin'd field, 
Gondula, and Geira, ſpread 15 
O'er the youthful king your ſhield. 


We the reins to ſlaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſpare; . 
Spite of danger he ſhall live. 
(Weave the crimſon web of war.) 


They, whom once the deſert beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample ſway ſhall ſtretch 
Oer the plenty of the plain. 


Low the dauntleſs earl is laid, 
Gor'd with many a gaping wound: 
Fate demands a nobler head; 


Soon a king ſhall bite the ground. 


Long his loſs ſhall Eirin weep, 
Ne'er again his likeneſs ſee ; 
Long her ſtrains in forrow ſteep, 
Strains of immortality ! 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the ſun. 
Siſters, weave the web of death. 
viſters, ceale : the work is done. 


DIDACTIC,' DE 
IIXꝗIl the taſk, and hail the hands! 


— 


{ Siſters, hence with ſpurs of ſpeed! - 7 


1 There the preſs, aud there the din; 


$CRIPTIVE, ae. 


Songs of joy and triumph ſing ; 
Foy to the victorious bands; 
Triumph to the younger king. 
Mortal, thou that hear ſt the tale, 


. { Learn the tenor of our ſong: 


Scotland, thro? each winding vale, 
Far and wide the notes prolong, 


| Each her thund'ring faulchion wield; 
Each beſtride her ſable ſteed. 
Hurry, hurry, to the field! 


* 


$ 73. The Fiumpbs of Owen. A Fragment. 
| X GRAY. 
| CYWEN's praiſe demands my ſong, 

| — Owen ſwift and Owen ſtrong; 

Faireſt flow'r of Roderic's ſtem, | 


| Gwyneth's fhield, and Britain's gem. 


He nor heaps his brooded ſtores, 
Nor on all profuſely pours; 
Lord of ev ry regal art, 


| Lib'ral hand and open heart. 


Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
{ Squadrons three againſt him came; 
This the force of Eirin hiding; 
Side by fide as proudly riding, 


{ On her ſhadow long and gay 


Lochlin ploughs the wat'ry way; 
There the Norman ſails afar; 


Catch the winds, and join the war: 


Black and huge along they ſweep, 
Burthens of the angry deep. 

Dauntleſs on his native ſands 

The dragon-ſon of Mona ſtands; 

In glitt'ring arms and glory dreſt, 

High he rears his ruby creſt. . © | 
There the thund'ring ſtrokes begin, : 


"Talymalfra's. 


[ 


—— —— — lata 
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Talymalfra's rotky ſhore 15 
Echoing to the battle's roar. 
Where his glowing eye-balls turn, 
ee banners round him burn: 
here he points his purple-ſpear, 
- Haſly os Roa abeny- 
Marking with.indignant eye 
Fear to ſtop, and ſhame to fly. 
There Confuſion, Terror's child; 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild ; 
Agony, that pants for breath; 
Deſpair, and Honourable Death. 


W * N ** 


=> 


—_— 33 


$ 74. Ode to Time. Occafioned by ſeeing the 


| Ruins of an Old Caſlle. Ocirvis. 
| . | 5 
; O THOU! who, mid the world-involving 
ebSitt'ſt on yon ſolitary fpire!  F[gloom, 
Or ſlowly ſnak ' ſt the ſounding dome, 15 
Or hear ſt the wildly-warbling lyre; #« 
Say, when thy muſing ſoul , 
Bids diſtant times unroll, _ "SHED 
And marks the flight of each revolving year, — 


Of years whofe flow conſuming pow'r 
Has clad with moſs yon leaning tow'r, 

hat ſaw the race of Glory run, 
That mark*d Ambition's ſetting ſun, 

That ſhook old Empire's tow'ring pride, 
That ſwept them down the floating tide; 
Say, when theſe long unfolding ſcenes appear, 
Streams down thy hoary cheek the 

3 | 


— 


Ictear? 


Caſt o'er yon trackleſs waſte thy wand'ring eye: 
Yon hill, whoſe gold-illumin'd brow, b 

Juſt trembling thro the bending ſky, 
O'erlooks the boundleſs wild below, 
Once bore the branching wood 


1 


That oer yon murm'ring flood 5 
Hung, wildly waving to the ruſtling gale ; 


pity-darting 


ren 
. | The naked heath with moſs e 


- 


* | Once bloom'd with ſummer's 'copious ſtore, 


9 


That mourns the ceaſeleſs 


4 


| 


| o call th' inſpiring glorious hour to view, 


0 


I | Yon tow'rs then rung wi 


While on the bleak hill's bright'ning ſpire 


| | Or heard ſome lover's plaintive lay, 

When, by pale Cynthia's filver ray, 
I All wild he wander'd o'er the lone 
And taught the liſt' ning moon the melancholy 
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That hears the lone, owl's nightly moan, 


Once rais'd the lawn-beſpangling flow'r; | 


ly dale, ſtale, 


| 1.20 


Ye wilds, where heay'n-rapt Fancy roves, 

Ye ſky-crown'd hills, and ſolemn groves! 

Ye low-brow'd vaults, ye 22 cells! 

Ye caves, where night-hred Silence dwells! 

Ghoſts that in yon lonely hall 

Lightly glance along the wall, 

Or, beneath yon ivied tow'r, 

At the ſilent midnight hour, 

Stand, array'd in ſpotleſs white, 

And ſtain the duſky robe of Night! 

Or, with ſlow folemn pauſes roam 

O'er the long- ſounding hollow dome! 

Say, mid yon deſert ſolitary round, 

When a e wraps the boundleſs ſpheres, 

Does ne'er ſome diſmal dying found 

On Night's dull ſerious ear rebound, 08 

1 lapſe of life - conſum· 

ing years? hs | 


+ PA 


When Caledonia's martial train; 

From yon ſteep rock's high-arching brow 
| Pour'd on the heart- ſtruck flying Dane! 
When War's blood-tin&ur” 4 ſpear 
Hung o'er the trembling rer; 
When light-heel'd Terror wing d their head- 


long flight; PL | 
th wild alarms! 
Fon deſert gleam'd with ſhining arms! 


3 


+ 
ö 


Bold Vict'ry flam'd with eyes of fire, TY 


} 


Book . 


Her limbs celeſtial robes infold, __ | 

Her wings were ting'd with pangling 2 Id, 

dhe ſpoke : —her words infus'd reſiſtleſs might, 

And warm'd the bounding . en d the 
2 of fight. 


II. 2. | 1 


ha ah ! what hand the ſmiling proſpect brings? yp. 
Whaf voice recals th' expiring day? _ 

See, darting ſwift on eagle wings, 

Phe glancing moment burſts away! |, 

So, from ſome mountain's head, Tat 

In mantling gold array d, 

While bright-eyed Fancy ſtands in fence ſurpriſe; | 
The vale where muſing ot treads, | 
The flow'r-clad lawns, bloomy meads, 

Or ſtreams, where Zephyr loves to ſtray, 

Beneath the pale eve's twinkling ray; 

Or waving woods detain the fight— 

When from the gloomy cave of night 

| Some cloud fweeps ſhadowy o'er the duſky ſkies, 
And | wings the flying ſcene, that fades, and 
| ſwims, and dies. 


1 


Lo! rifin g from yon dreary tomb, 

What ſpectres ſtalk acroſs the gloam ! 

With haggard eyes and viſage pale, 

And voice that moans with feeble wail ! 
O'er 1 long reſounding plain 

Slowly moves the ſolemn train, 

V alle wild with ſhrieks of woe 

O'er the bones that reſt below ! 

While the dull Night's ſtartled ear 
Shrinks, aghaſt with thrilling fear! 

Or ſtand with thin robes waſting ſoon, 

And eyes that blaſt the ſick ning moon! 
Jet theſe, ere Time had roll'd their years away, 
FR Death J fell arm bad mark. di 1 aim, 


— * 
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Hark ! — what dire' ſound rolls murm'ring on | 


| Slow Patience fits with e 
And Courage beats his 


» Perſepolig, 7 
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Rul'd yon proud tow'rs with ample ſway, 
Beheld the trembling ſwains obey, 
And wrought the glorious deed that ſwell'd the 

trump of F ame. 
| 45 . 


But why o'er theſe indulge the burſting ach? 
Feels not each ſhrub the tempeſt's poõ- Tr? 
Rocks not the dome when whirlwinds fly ? 


| Nor ſhakes the hill when thunders roar ? 


Lo! mould'ring, wild, unknown, . 

| What fanes, what tow'rs o'erthrown, : 
| What tumbling chaos marks the waſte of Timel 

| I ſee Palmyra's temples fall! | | 
Old Ruin ſhakes the hanging wall! 


Von waſte, where roaming lions howl, 


Yon aiſle, where moans the grey-eyed owl, 

Shews the proud Perſian's great abode *! - 

Where, ſceptred once, an earthly god 1 _ 

His pow'r-clad arm controul'd each happier 
clme, - 

Where- ſports the warbling Muſe, and FOE 
ſoars ſublime. 


1 


the gale? 


Ah! what foul-thrilling ſcene appears ? 


I fee the column'd arches fail ! 
And ſtructures hoar, the boaſt of years ! 


| What mould'ring piles-decay'd 


Gleam thro' the moon-ſtreak'd ſhade, 


| Where Rome's proud. Genius rear'd her. wwe 


brow ! 
Sad monument Ambition near 
Rolls on the duſt, and pours a tear; 
Pale Honour drops the flutt'ring plume, 
And Conqueſt weeps o'er Cæſar's tomb; 


= depreſt, 
obbing . ; 


Ev 


| Lo! on yon pyramid ſublime, 


On the ſteep height, waſte and bare, 


Then ſweeps the length'ning ſhade, and marks 


There; where the putrid vapours flagging play, 


There children dwell who know no parents care; 


Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 


Ev'n War's red cheek the guſbing ſtreams o er- 

5 Woe. 

And Fancy's liſt'ning ear attends” the plaint of 
III. z. | 


Whence lies Old Egypr's deſert clime, 
Bleak, naked, wild ! where ruin low'rs, 
Mid fanes, and wrecks, and tumbling tow'rs ! 


Stands the Pow'r with hoary hair ! 
O'er his ſcythe he bends ; his hand 
Slowly ſhakes the flowing ſand, 
While the Hours, an airy ring, 
Lightly flit with downy wing, - : 
And ſap the works of man; and ſhade | 
With filver'd locks his furrow'd head : 

Thence rolls the mighty Pow'c his broad ſurvey, 
And ſeals the nation's awful doom : 

He ſees proud Grandeur's meteor ray; 

He yields to joy the feſtive day ;— 


2 


s them for the tomb. | 


. 


$ 75. A Deſcription of a Pariſh Poor-Houſe. = 
f CRABBE. 
THEIRS is yon houſe that holds the pariſh-poor, 
Whoſe walls of mud ſcarce bear the broken 
door; 


And the dull wheel hums doleful thro' the day; 


Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyleſs bed, 
Forſaken wives, and mothers never. wed ; 


And crippled age with more than childhood fears! 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happieſt they! 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the fick their final doom receive, 
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| Where the loud groans from ſome fad chamber 


Sow, © = - 2 

Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below ; 
Here ſorrowing, they each kindred forrow ſcan, 
And the cold charities of man to man: | 
Whoſe laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, 
And ftrong compulſion plucks the ſcrap from 

ride ; | : | 
But ail thar Bip is bought with many a ſigh, 
And'pride embitters what it can't deny. 
Say ye, oppreſt by ſome fantaſtic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repoſe; 
Who preſs the downy couch, while ſlaves advance 


1 With timid eye, to read the diſtant glance; 


Who with fad prayers the weary doctor teaſe 
To name the nameleſs ever-new diſeaſe ; 
Who with mock-patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain, and that alone, can cure; 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 
Deſpis d, neglected, left alone to dic ? 
How would ye bear to draw your lateſt breath, 
Where all that 's wretched paves the way for 
death ? 8 
Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters form the ſloping ſides: 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are ſcen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between; [way 
Save one dull pane, that, coarſely patch'd, gives 
To the rude tempeſt, yet excludes the day: + 
Here, on a matted flock, with duſt o erſpread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid hrad; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applics, 
Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates in his eves; 
No friends with ſoft diſcotirſe his pain beguile, 
Nor promiſe hope till ſickneſs wears a ſmilc. 
8 76. "Deſcription of a Country Apothecary. 
2  CRABBE. 
B ſoon a loud and haſty ſummons calls, 


Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the 
Anon a figure enters, quaintly neat, [ walis: 


Here brought, amid the ſcenes of grief, to grieve; 


With 


All pride and bus neſs, buſtle and conceit; 


he 
ls: 
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With looks unalter'd by theſe ſcenes of woe, 
With ſpeed that, entering, ſpeaks his haſte to go; 
He bids the gazing 3 around him fly, 


And carries fate and phy 


' Whoſe murd'rous hand a drowſy bench protect, 
5 Y 


c in his eye; 
A potent quack, long vers d in human ills, 
Who firſt inſults the victim whom he kills; 


And whoſe moſt tender mercy is neglect. 
Paid by the pariſh for attendance here, | 

He wears contempt upon his ſapient ſneer: | 

In haſte he ſeeks the bed where miſery lies, 

Impatience mark'd in his averted eyes; 

And, ſome habitual queries hurried oer, 

Without-reply, he ruſhes on the door ; 

His drooping patient, long enur'd to pain, 

And long unlieeded, knows remonſtrance vain 

He ceaſes now the feeble help to crave _ | 

Of man, and mutely haſtens to the grave. 


$ 77. The Country Life. CowLEY. 
BLEST. be the man (and bleſt he is) 


whoe'er 

(Plac'd. far out of the roads of hope and fear) 
A little field and little garden feeds ; | 
The field gives all that frugal nature necds ; 
The * rden lib' rally beſtows 
All ſhe can 32 when ſhe luxurious grows. 
The fpecious inconveniences, that walt 
Upon a life of buſineſs. and of ſtate, | 
He ſees (nor does the fight diſturb his reſt) 
By fools defir'd, by wicked men poſſeſt. 

hus, wr (and this deferv'd great Virgil's 

paraiſe) TR 
The old Corycian yeoman paſs'd his days; 
Thus his wile life. Abdolonymus ſpent : - 
Th' ambaſſadors, which the great emperor ſent 
To offer him a crown, with wonder found | 
The rev rend gardener hoeing of his ground; 
Unwillingly, and flow, and diſcontent, 
From his loy'd cottage to a throne he went; 
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Who his high race does from the gods de 


5 


d, in his triumphant way 


And oft he ſtop 's 
ack, and oft was heard to ſay, 


And oft look'd 


Not without fighs,—Alas | I there forſake 


A happier kingdom than I go to take. 

Thus Aglaiis—(a man unknown to men, 
But the gods knew, and therefore lov'd him then) 
Thus liv'd obſcurely then, without a name, 
Aglaüs, now confign'd t' eternal fame. "+ #% 
For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
Preſum'd, at wiſe Apollo's Delphie ſeae, 
Preſum'd to aſk, Oh thou, the whole world's eye, 


| Seeſt thou a man that happier is than 1? 
The god, who ſcorns to flatter man, replied, | 


Aglaiis happier is. But Gyges cried, - | 
In a proud rage, Who can that Aglaiis be? 
We have heard, as yet, of no ſuch king as he. 
And true it was, thro' the whole earth around 
No king of ſuch a name was to be found. © 
Is ſome old hero of that name alive, , © 
wo: -- 
Is it ſome mighty general, that has done 
Wonders in fight, and god-like honours won 
Is it ſome man of endleſs wealth? ſaid he. 
None, none of theſe. = Who can this Aglaiis 
be ? 2 2 . FF L 4 
After long ſearch, and vain enquiries paſt, 
In an obſcure Arcadian vale at laſt 15 
(Th' Arcadian life has always ſhady been) 
Near Sopho's town (which he but onee had ſeen) 
This Aglaiis, who monarchs envy drew. 
Whole happineſs the gods ſtood witneſs to, 
This mighty Aglaüs, was labouring found, 
With his own hands, in his own little ground. 
So, gracious God ! (if it may lawful be 
Among thoſe fooliſh gods to mention thee) 
So let me act, on ſuch a private ſtage, F 
The laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age; G 
After long toils and voyages in vain, + £ 
This quiet port let my toſt veſſel gain; 
Of heavenly reſt, this earneſt to me lend, 
Let my life ſleep, and learn to love her end. 
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I 4-4 Fromm More || ſo laſh'd, example fit, | 
4 09 78. De Spleen * . 5 Gueen, | | Shin petty larceny in ** 1 A 
1 25 | I ͤFirſt know, my friend, I do not mean 
3; As Epiltle &. Cuthbert J ackſon, © | Townitea Treatiſe on the Spleen ; 
| x IS motley piece to you I ſend, Nor to preſcribe when nerves convulſe; 
| Who always were a faithful friend 3 I Nor mend th'-alarum-watch, your pulſe, 
Who, if diſputes ſhould happen hence, If I am right, your queſtion lay, 
| | > Can beſt explain the author's ſenſe; | What courſe I take to drive away — 
|. And, anxious for the public weal, 0 The day-mare Spleen, by whoſe falſe vlem 
| Do, what I fing, ſo often feel. I | Men prove mere ſuicides in caſe ? 
The want o method pray excuſe, I | And how I do myſelf demean 
Allowing for a-vapour'd Muſe ; |. In ſtormy world to live ſerene ? 2 
| Nor, to a narrom path confin J. | When by its magic lantern Spleen | 
Hedge m by rules a roving mind. LESS | With frightful 8 reads life's ſcene, 
T' ͤ'e child is genuine, you may trace And threat' ning prof; pet urg'd my fears, 
—_} - Throughout the fire's tranſmitted face. 5 | A ſtranger to the luc |: of heirs; 
| | Nothing is ſtol'n: my Muſe, though "WY _ | Reaſon, ſome quiet to reſtore, 
1 . Draws from the ſpring ſhe finds within; | | Shew'd' part was ſubſtance, ſhadow more; 
Nor vainly buys what + Gildon wy" Wich Spleen's dead weight tho heavy grown, 
Poetic buckets for dry wells. In life's rough tide I ſunk not down, 
School-helps I want, to climb on high, | But ſwam, till Fortune threw a rope, 
Where all the ancient treaſures lie, ] | Buoyant on bladders fill'd with hope. 
And there, unſeen, commit a theft [I always chooſe the plaineſt food 
On wealth in Greek exchequers left. I | To mend viſcidity of blood. 
Then where? from whom ? what can I ſteal, Hail! water-gruel, healing power, 
Who only with the moderns deal? [Ot eaſy acceſs to the poor; 
This were attempting to put on Thy help love's confeſſors implore, ; 
Raimem from naked bodies wont: And doctors ſecretly adore; 
They ſafely ſing before a thief, IA 0o thee I fly, by thee dilute f 
They cannot give who want relief; Through veins my blood doth quicker ſhoot, 
Some few excepted, names well known, And by ſwift current throws off clean 
And juſtly laurel'd with renown, Prolific particles of Spleen. 
Whoſe ſtamp of genius marks their ware, II never fick by drinking grow, 
| And theft deteRts : of theft beware; Nor keep myſelf a cup too low, 


| * 4 In this Poem,” Mr. Melmoth ſays, * ia are more original thoughts thrown together than 11 haye 
LIE! ever read in the ſame compaſs of lines.” | Niesen s Letters. 


4 Gildon's Art E F 

| IA painted veſt n Vortigern had. on, 
| x 5g Which from a "Bf Pi his grandſire won. Howard's Britiſh Princes. 
by James More smith, Eſq. See Dunciad, B. ii. 1 - 50. and the notes, * the circumſtances of the 
ti tranfaction here alluded to are very fully explained. | And 
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And ſeldom Chloe's lodgings haunt, . .  ] Folks, things prophetic to diſpenſe, - 
Thrifty of ſpirits, which I want. _ | Making the paſt the future tenſe, 
Hunting I reckon ver a The popiſh dubbing of a prieſt, 
To brace the nerves, and ſtir the blood: | Fine epitaphs on knaves deceas d, 
But after no field-honours itch, _ 2, | Green-apron'd Pythoniſſa's rage, 
Achiev'd by leaping hedge and ditch, Great Æſculapius on his ſtage, 
While Spleen hes ſoft relax d in bed, - } A miſer ſtarving to be rich, 5 
Or o'er coal- fires inclines the head, Ihe prior of Newgate's dying ſpeech, 
Hygeia's ſons with hound and horn, £45 A jointur'd widow's ritual ſtate, | 
And jovial cry, awake the morn, | Two Jews diſputing 7/e-a-!&te, _ 
| Theſe ſee her from the duſty plight, New almanacs compos'd by ſeers, 
Smear'd by th' embraces of the night, Experiments on felons ears, 5 
With roral waſh redeem her face, Dilainful prudes, who ceaſeleſs ply 
And prove herſelf of Titan's race, | The ſuperb muſcle of the e e, x 
And, mounting in looſe robes the ſkies, A coquet's April-weather face, 88 of 
Shed light and fragrance as ſhe flies. A Queenb'rough mayor behind his mace, 
Then horſe and hound fierce joy diſplay, And fops in military ſhew, | 5 
Exulting at the hark-away r Are ſov'reign for the caſe in view. 3 
And in purſuit o'er tainted ground | If ſpleen-fogs riſe at cloſe of day, v4 
: From lungs robuſt field-notes reſound. II clear my ev'ning with a play, : 3 8 
Then, as St. George the Dragon ſlew, | Or to ſome concert take my way. Bf 
Spleen pierc'd, trod down, and dying view, 4 he company, the ſhine of lights, = 
While all their ſpirits are on wing, The ſcenes of humour, muſic's flights, 
And woods, and hills, and valleys ring. 1 Adjuſt and ſet the foul to rights. 3 
To cure the mind's wrong bias, Spleen, Life's moving pictures, well-wrought plays, 
Some recommend the bowling- green; To others grief attention raiſe: 
Some, hilly walks; all, exerciſe; | I Here, waiule the tragic fictions glow, 
Fling but a ſtone, the giant dies; We borrow joy by pitying woe; 5 
Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been There gaily comic ſcenes delight, 
Extreme good doctors for the ſpleen And hold true mirrors to our fight; 
And kitten, if the humour hit; 77 { Virtue, in charming dreſs array d, 
Has Harlequin'd away the fit. | Calling the Paſſions to her aid, 
Since mirth is good in this behalf; Ihen moral ſcenes juſt actions join, 
At ſome partic'lars let us laugh. | Takes ſhape, and ſhews her face divine. 
Witlings, briſk fools, curs'd with half ſenſe, Muſic has charms, we all may find, 
That ſtimulates their impotence; . |] Ingratiate deeply with the mind. 
Who buz in rhyme, and, like blind flies, When art does ſound's high pow'r advance, 
Err with their wings for want of eyes. To muſic's pipe the Paſſions dance; | 


| Poor authors worſhipping a calf, - Motions unwill'd its pow'rs have ſhewn, 
Deep tragedies that make us laugh; Tarantulated by a tune. 
A ſtrict diffenter ſaying grace, Many have held the ſoul to be 

A lech rer preaching for a place, Nearly allied to harmony, 
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| And beauty borrowing Spaniſh red, 


And loving pair with ſep' rate bed, 


Her have I known indulging grief, 
And ſhunnjng company's relief, 
Unveil her face, and, looking round, 
Own, by neglecting ſorrow's wound 
The conſanguinity of ſound. 

In rainy days keep double guard, 
Or Spleen will ſurely be too hard; 
Which, like thoſe fiſh by ſailors met, 
Fly higheſt while their wings are wet. 
In ſuch dall weather, ſo unfit 
To enterpriſe a work of wit, 

When clouds one yard of azure ſky, 
That's fit for ſimile, deny, 

I dreſs my face with ſtudious looks, 
And ſhorten tedious hours with books. 


But if dull fogs invade the head, 
That mem'ry minds not what is read, 
I fit in window, dry as ark, | 
And on the drowning world remark : 
to ſome coffce-houſe I ſtray 
For news, the manna of a day, 

And from the hipp'd diſcourſes gather, 
That politics go by the weather: 


Then ſeek good-humour'd tavern- chums 3 


And play at cards, but for ſmall ſums; 
Or with the merry fellows quaff, 


And laugh aloud with them that laugh; 
Or drink a joco-ſerious cup, | 


With ſouls who ?ve took their freedom up, 


And let my mind, beguil'd by talk, 
In Epicurus' garden walk, pF 
-Who thought it heay'nto be ferene ; 
Pain, hell, and purgatory, Spleen. 
Sometimes I dreſs, with women fit, 
And chat away the gloomy fit; 

Quit the ſtiff garb of ſerious ſenſe, 
And wear a gay impertinence, 

Nor think nor 18 with any pains, 
But lay on fancy's neck the reins; 


TLaalxk of unuſual ſwell of waiſt 


In maid of honour looſely lac d, 
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| Blood long congealed liquehics! | 
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And jewels pawn d for loſs of game, 
And then redeem'd by loſs of fame; 
Of Kitty (aunt left in the lurch _ 


By grave pretence to go to church) 


Perceiv'd in hack with lover fine, 
Like Will and Mary on the coin: 
And thus in modiſh manner we, 


In aid of ſugar, fweeten tea. 


Permit, ye fair, your idol form, : 
Which e'en the coldeſt heart can warm, 
May with its beauties grace my line, 
While I bow down before its thrine, 
And your throng'd altars with my lays 
Perfume, and get by giving praiſe. 

With ſpeech ſo ſweet, ſo ſweet a mien, 
You excommunicate the Spleen, 


| Which, fiend-like, flies the magic ring 
You form with found, when pleas'd to ſing; 


| Whate'er you ſay, howe'er you move, 


I We look, we liften, and approve. 


Your touch, which gives to feeling bliſs, 
Our nerves officious throng to kiſs; 
By Celia's pat, on their report, 1 8 
The grave-air*d foul inclin'd to ſport, 
Renounces wiſdom's ſullen pomp, © 
And loves the floral game to romp. 
But who can view their pointed rays 

| That from black eyes ſcintillant blaze? 
Love on his throne of glory ſeems 
Encompals'd with ſatellite heams ; . 
But when blue eyes, more ſoftly bright, 
Diffuſe benignly humidAight, - 

We gaze, and fee the ſmiling loves, 
And Cytherea's gentle doves, 

And; raptur d, fix in ſuch a face 

| Love's mercy- ſeat and throne of grace. 
Shine but on age, you melt its ſnow ; 
Again fires long-extinguiſh'd glow, 
And, charm'd by*witchery of eyes, 
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True miracle, and fairly done 


By heads which are ador'd while on; 


But oh, what pity tis to find 
Such beauties both of form and mind 
By modern breeding much debas d, 
In half the female world at leaſt ! 
Hence I with care ſuch lort'ries ſhun, 
Where, a prize miſs d, I'm quite undone 
And ha'n't, by vent'ring on a wife, 
Yet run the greateſt riſk in life. 
Mothers and guardian-aunts, forbear 
Your impious pains to form the fair, 
Nor lay out fo much coſt and art, 
But to deflow'r the virgin heart; 
Of ev'ry war vgs bed, 
By quick'ning heat of cuſtom bred, 
| Rather, than by your culture ſpoil'd, 
Deſiſt, and give us nature wild, 
Delighted with a hoyden ſoul, 
Which truth and innocence controul. 
Coquets, leave off affected arts, 
Gay fowlers at a flock of heart: 
Woodcocks to ſhun your ſnares have ſkill ; 
You ſhew ſo plain, you ſtrive to kill. 
In love the artleſs catch the game, 
And they ſcarce miſs who never aim. 
The world's great Author did create 
The ſex to fit the nuptial ſtate, 
And meant a blefling in a wife 
To ſolace the fatigues of life; 
And old inſpired times diſplay | 
How wives could love, and yet obey; 
Then truth, and patience of controul, 
And houſewife arts adorn'd the foul ; 
And charms, the gift of nature, ſhone ; 
And jealouſy, a thing unknown : 
eils were the only maſks they wore z 
Novels (receipts to make a whote), 
Nor ombre, nor quadriſle they knew, 
Nor Pam's puiſſance felt at loo. 
ile men did not, to be thought gay, 
compliment their pow away: 


— — 


But leſt, by frail deſires miſled, 


| The girls forbidden paths ſhould tread, 


Of ign'rance rais'd the ſafe high wall; 
We fink haw-haws, that ſhew them all. 
Thus we at once ſolicit ſenſe, 

And charge them not to break'the fence. 
Now, if untir'd, confider, friend, 
What I avoid to gain my end. 

I never am at meeting ſeen, 


The inward call, on Spleen depend. 
Law licens'd breaking of the peace, 
To which vacation is diſeaſe : 
A gypley diction, ſcarce known well 
By th' magi, who law fortunes tell, 
I ſhun : nor let it breed within 
Anxiety, and that the Spleen; 
Law, grown a foreſt, where perplex 
The mazes, and the brambles vex; 
Where its twelve verd'rers every day 
Are changing ſtill the public way: 


Vet if we miſs our path, and err, 


- 


We grievous penalties incur z 


And then get out where they went in. 
T never game, and rarely bet; 
Am loth to lend, or run in debt. 
No compter-writs me agitate; 
Who moralizing paſs the gate, - 
And there mine eyes on ſpendthrifts turn, 
Who vainly o'er their bondage mourn. 


1} Wiſdom, before beneath their care, 


Pays her upbraiding viſits there, 

And forces folly through the grate, 

Her panegyric to repeat. 17 9 
This view, profuſely when inclin'd, 
Enters a caveat in the mind :  ©- 
Experience join'd with common ſenſe, 


Ta mortals is à providence. 
Paiſion, as frequently is ſ een, 


2 


he. ant 


Subſiding ſettles into Spleen. 
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| Meeting, that region of the Spleen; 
The broken heart, the buſy fiend, - 


And wand'rers tire, and tear their ſkin, 


Hence, 


— 
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I run away from purty- 
A prince's cauſe, a church's claim, 
I've known to raiſe a mighty flame, 
And prieſt, as ſtoker, very free | 
To throw in peace and charity. 
That tribe, whoſe practicals decree 
Small beer the dead lieſt hereſy ; 
Who, fond of pedigree, derive 
From the moſt noted whore ahve ; 


Who own wine 's old prophetic aid, - 


And love the mitre Bacchus made, 
Forbid the faithful to depend 

On half- pint drinkers for a friend, 
And in whoſe gay red- letter d face 
We read good living more than grace: 
Nor they fo pure, and fo preciſe, 
Immac'late as their white of eyes, 
Who for the ſpirit hug the Spleen, 


* PhylaQter'd throughout all their mien, 


Who their ill-taſted hoine-brew'd pray r 
To the ſtate s mellow forms prefer; 
Who doctrines, as infectious, fear, 
Which are not fteep'd in vinegar, 
And famples of heart-chefted grace 
Expoſe in ſhew-glafs of tie face, 
Did never me as yet provoke 
Either to honour band and cloak, 
Or deck my hat with leaves of oak. 
I rail not with mock-patriot grace 
At folks, becauſe they are in place 
Nor, hir d to praiſe with ſtallion pen, 


Serve che ear-lechery of men 
Rut to avoid religious jars, 
The laws are my expoſitors, 


Which in my doubting mind create 


: 8 to church and ftate. 
I go, uant to my plan, i 
To 


Mecca with the Caravan; 


And think it right in common ſenſe, | 


3 
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| Reforming ſchemes are none of mine; 
To mend the world 's a vaſt defign : 
Like theirs, who tug in little boat, 


To pull to them the ſhip afloat, 
{| While, to defeat their labour'd end, 


At once both wind and ſtream contend : 
Succeſs herein is ſeldom ſeen, * 


And zeal, when baffled, turns to Spleen. 


Happy the man who, innocent, 

| Grieves not at ills he can t prevent; 
His ſkiff does with the current glide, 
Not puffing pulPd againſt the tide. 
He, paddling by the ſcuffling crowd, 
Sees unconcern'd life's wager row'd; 
And, when he can t prevent foul play, 


| Enjoys the folly of the fray. 


By theſe feflections I repeal 
Each haſty promiſe made in zeal, 


| When' goſpel propagators ſay, 


We're bound our great light to diſplay, 
And Indian darkneſs drive away, 


| Yet none but drunken watchmen ſend, 
And ſcoundrel link-boys for that end; 
| When they cry up this holy war, 


Which every chriſtian ſhould be for, 


' Yet ſuch as owe the law their ears, 


We find employ'd as engineers: - 


This view my forward zeal ſo ſhocks, 


In vain they hold the money-box. 


At ſuch a conduct, which intends | 
Buy vicious means ſuch virtuous ends, 


I laugh off Spleen, and keep my pence 


From ſpoiling Indian innocence. 
Yet philoſophic love of caſe 


I ſuffer not to prove diſeaſe, 

But rife up in the virtuous cauſe 
Of a free preſs and | 
The preſs reſtrain'd ! nefandous thought! 


equal laws. 
In vain our fires have nobly fought : 


While free from force the preſs remains, 


Virtue and freedom cheer our plains, 


| THE POETICAL EPITOME, Boox Il 
Hence, as the plague of happy life, | | 


1 
* 


nd learning largeſſes beſtows, 

nd keeps * ve open houſe. 

Ve to the nation's public mart 

ur works of wit, and ſchemes of art, 
And philoſophic goods, this way, 

ike water-carriage, cheap convey. | 
his tree, which knowledge ſo atfords, 
nquiſitors with flaming ſwords | 
rom lay approach with zeal defend, 

eſt their own paradiſe ſnould end. 

The preſs from her fecubdous womb 


ler offspring, ſkill'd in logic war, 


The monſter Surperſtition fled, 

ard hid in ſhades its Gorgon head; 

And lawleſs pow'r the long-kept field, 
y reaſon quell'd, was forc'd to yield. 
his nurſe of arts, and freedom's fence, 
o chain, is treaſon againſt ſenſe ; 

Ind, Liberty, thy thouſand tongues 

one ſilence, who deſign ne wrongs ; . 
or thoſe who uſe the gag's reſtraint, 
irſt rob before they ſtop complaint. 
Since diſappointment galls within, 

nd ſubjugates the ſoul ro Spleen, 

[oft ſenemes,” as money ſnares, I hate, 
nd bite not at projeCtor's bait. 
cient wrecks appear each day, 

d yet freſh fools are caſt away. 

e well the bubbled can turn round, 
heir painted veſſel runs aground ; | 
in deep ſeas it overſets 55 

a fierce hurricane of debts ; 

helm directors in one trip, 


git firſt embezzled, fink the ſhip. 


- 


And | 


» 


Brought forth the arts of Greece and Rome; 


Truth's banner wav'd in open air: . 
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©; | Such was of late the Corporationꝰ, 


The brazen ſerpent of the nation, 
Which, when hard accidents diſtreſs'd, 
The poor muſt look at to be bleſt. 


And thence expect, with paper ſeal'd 
| By fraud and uſury to be heal d. 


I in no foul-conſumption wait 


| Whole years at levees of the great, 
I ͤAnd hungry hopes regale the while 
On the ſpare diet of a ſmile. 


There you may ſee the idol ſtand | 
With mirror in his wanton hand; 


Above, below, now here, now there, 
He throws about the ſunny glare. 


Crowds pant, and preſs to ſeize the prize, 
The gay deluſion of their eyes. | 

When fancy tries her limning ſkill 
To draw and colour at her will, 


And raiſe and round the figure well, 


And ſhew her talent to excel, 

I guard my heart, left it ſhould woo 

Unreal beauties Fanty drew; 

And, difappointed, feel deſpair, 

Art lofs of things that neyer were. 
When I lean politicians mark, 


| Grazing on æther in the Park, 


Who, e eron wing, with open throats : 
Fly at debates, expreſles, votes, | 


Juſt in the manner ſwallows uſe, 


Catching their airy food of news; 
Whoſe latrant ſtomachs oft moleſt 
The deep-laid plans their dreams ſuggeſt; 


Or ſee ſome poet penſive fit, 


Fondly miſtaking Spleen for Wit: 
Who, though ſhort-winded,.ftill will aim 
To ſound the epic trump of Fame; 


The Charitable Corporation, inſtituted for the relief of the induſtrious poor, by aſſiſting them wit h 
U ſums upon pledges, at legal intereſt. By the villany of thoſe who had the management of this ſchem :, 
Proprietors were defrauded of very conſiderable ſums of money. In 1732 the conduct of the directors of 
body became the ſubject of a parliamentary enquiry ; and ſome of them, who were members of the Howe 
Commons, were Expelicd for thelr concern in this iniquitous tranſaction. TO 
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Who ſtill on Phœbus ſmiles will doat, 0 
Nor learn conviction from his coat; 

I bleſs my ſtars, I-never knew | 
Whirnſies, which cloſe purſued undo; 


* E 


And have, from old experience, been 


Both parent and the child of Splen. 
Theſe ſubjects of Apolto's ftate, 
Who from falſe fire derive their fate 

With airy purchaſes undone * 

Of lands which none lend money on, 

Born dull, had follow'd thriving ways, 
Nor loſt one hour te gather bayͤs. 
Their fancies firſt delirious grew, 

And ſcenes ideal took for true. 


Fine to the fight Parnaſſus liess 4 


And with falſe proſpects cheats their eyes; 


The fabled gods the poets ſing; 


A ſeafon of perpetual fpring ; | 
Brooks, flow ry fields, and groves of trees, 
Affording ſweets and ſimilies; | : 


Gay dreams inſpir'd in myrtle bow'rs, 


And wreaths of undecaying flow'rs, 


Apolllo's harp with airs divine, 


The ſacred muſic of the Nine, 

Views of the temple, rais d to Fame, 
And for a vacant niche proud aim, 
Raviſh their ſouls, and plainly ſhew . 
What Fancy's ſketching power can do. 
They” will attempt the mountain ſteep, 
Whe re on the top, like dreams in ſleep, 


The Muſes revelation ſhew, | 


Tb; t find men crack d, or make them ſo. 
Y oy friend, like me, the trade of rhyme 

Ave id, elab'rate waſte of time, | 

Nor are content, to be undone, 

To paſs for Phœbus crazy ſon. 


- Poet ns, the hop-grounds of the brain, 


Affo rd the moſt uncertain gain: - 


. 1 


COLE UC AAACN 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| Your profit warrant, or your praiſe. 
On poems by their dictates writ, 


* 


1 


| 
| 


IA band ſele 
| Who leflon'd right extol the thing, 
As Pſapho taught his birds to fing; 


NJ 7 a | : a 
And lott'ries never tempt the wiſe, - 


With blanks ſo many to a prize. 
4 


I only tranſient viſits pay, 
Meeting the Muſes in my way, | 
Scarce known to the faſtidious dames, 
Nor ſkill'd to call them by their names. 
Nor can their paſſports, in theſe days, 


* 


Critics, as ſworn appraiſers, ſit, 


And, mere upholſt'rers, in a trice 


On gems and paintings ſet a price. 
"Theſe tay!'ring artiſts for our lays 
Invent-cramp'd rules, and, with ſtrait ftays 
Striving free Nature's ſhape to hit, 
Emaciate ſenſe before they fit. 
A common place, and many friends, 


Ian ſerve the plagiary's ends, 


Whoſe eaſy vamping talent lies, 
Firſt wit to pilfer, then diſguiſe. 
Thus ſome, devoid of art and ſkill, 


To ſearch the mine on Pindus' hill, 


Proud to aſpire and work men grow, 
By genius doom'd to ſtay below, 


I For their own digging ſhew the town 
{4 Wit's treaſure brought by, others down. 


Some wanting, if they find a mine, 
An artiſt's judgment to refine, 
On fame precipitately fix d, 

The ore with baſer metals mix d 
Melt down, impatient of delay, 


Aud call the vicious maſs a play. 


All theſe engage, to ſerve their ends, 
of truſty friends 


Then to the ladies they ſubmit, 


4 


Returning officers on wit: 


* Pſaphos was a Libyan, who defiring to- be accounted a God, effected it by this means: He took young bits 


and i aught them to fing, Fſapbo is a great God. When they were perfect in their leſſon, he let them fly; and 


othet birds learning the {ame ditty repeated it in the Woods; on which his eountrymen offered ſacrifice to him, 


aud e:onfidered him as a deity, | 
AE a Bo 


A crowdd 


And on the beaux . dag ; 
judgment in its favour ends 

N the pannel are its friends: 

Their natures; merciful and mild,. 

| Have from mere pity ſav'd the child; 

In bulruſh ark the bantling found 

Helpleſs and ready to be drown d, | 

They have preſerv'd by kind ſupport, . 

And brought the baby-mule to court: 

But there 's a youth * that you can name, 

Who needs no leading-ftrings to fame, 

Whoſe quick maturity of brain 

The birth of Pallas may explain: 

Dreaming of whoſe depending fate 

I heard Melpomene debate. 

This, this is he, that was foretold . 

Should emulate our Greeks of old. 

Inſpir'd by me with ſacred art, 

He ſings, and rules the varied heart: 

If Jove 's dread anger he rehearſe, 

We hear the thunder in his verſe ; 

If he deſcribes love turn'd to rage, . 

The furies riot in his page; 5 . 

If he fair liberty and law $ 

By ruffian power expiring draw, 

he keener paſſions then engage 

Aright, and ſanCtify their rage; 

If he attempt diſaſtrous love, 


Vithin the kinder paſſions glow, 
Und tears diſtill'd from pity flow. 
From the bright viſion I deſcend, 
nd my deferted theme attend. 
Me never did ambition ſeize, 
range fever moſt inflam'd by caſe ! 
he active lunacy of pride 5 
hat courts jUlt Fortune for a bride, 
ts par'diſe-tree, ſo fair and high, 
new with no aſpiring eyes 


4 


We hear thoſe plaints that wound the grove, x 


. 


And feaſt upon the good poſſ 


* Mr, Glover, the excellent puther of Leonidas, Boadicea; Medea, cc. 


Boo II. DID AC TIC. DESGRIPTIVIL, &c. 
A crowded houſe their preſence draws,” - + T 


Like aſpen ſhakes the reſtleſs leaves, 


-  ] And Sodom- fruit our pain deceiv es, 15 
I. Whence frequent falls give no ſurpriſe, 


/ But fits of Spleen, call grownng wife. 


my (Greatneſs in glitt ring forms diſplay d 
I Affects weak eyes much us'd to ſnade, 
I | And by its falſely envied ſeene | 


| Gives ſelf-debaſing fits of Spleen. - 
We ſhould be pleas'd that things are fo, 

| Who do for nothing ſee the ſhow, .' 
And, middle-fiz'd, can paſs between 


Life's hubbub ſafe, becauſe unſeen; 
And 'midft the glare of greatneſs trace 


A-wat'ry ſunſhine in the face, 5 
And pleaſures fled to, to redreſsse 


The {ad fatigue of idleneſs. 


Contentment, parent of delight, 


So much a ſtranger to our fight, 
Say, goddeſs, in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face? 
Thy gracious auſpices impart, : 
And for thy temple chooſe my heart. 
They, whom thou deigneſt to inſpire; 
Thy ſcience learn, to bound defire;z-. - 
By happy alchemy of ming 
| They turn to pleaſure all they find; 
They both diſdain in outward mien 2 
The grave and ſolemn garb of Spleen; 
And meretricious arts of dreſss + 
To feign a joy and hide diftreſs ; © 


| Without an opiate they repole ; 
And, cover'd by your ſhield; defy 


Nor meddling with the god's affairs, 
Concern themſelves with diſtant cares; 


But place their bliſs in mental reſt, 


et. 


Forc'd by ſoft violence of pray r, 


Unmov'd when the rude tempeſt blows, | | 


The whizzing ſhafts that round them fiy3 | 


The blithſome goddeſs ſooths my care 
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A farm ſome twenty miles gn town, 

Small, tight, ſalubrious, and my own; + 
Tw O Wald that never faw che town, 
A ſerving- man not quite a'elown, - AN“ 


A boy to help to tread the mow, | 
And drive while t” other holds the bugs, 
A chief, of temper form d to pleaſe, 


Fit to converles and keep the keys, 4 


And, better to preſerve the peace, 
Commiſſion' d by the name of niece : - 
With underſtandings of a fie 
To think their maſter very wiſe. * 
May Heav'n ('tis-all I wiſh for) ſend 
One genial room to-treat a friend, * 
Where decent cupboard, little plate, 
Difplay benevolence, not ſtate. 

And may my humble dwelling ſtand 
Upon fome choſen ſpot of land: 


A pond before, full to the brim, bs 


Where cows may cool, and geeſe may ſetarz 5 
Behind, a green like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye and to che feet; 

Where od rous plants in ev'ning 
Breathe all around ambrofial air; 

From Eurus, foe to kitchen — * | 
Fenc'd by a ſlope with buſhes crown'd, 
Fit dwelling for the feather'd throng, 
Who pay their quit-rents with a ſong 3 
With op'ning views of hill and dale, 
Which ſenſe and fancy too regale, 


Where the half-cirque which viſion bounds, | 


Like amphitheatre ſurrounds; 
And woods impervious to the breeze, 
Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 


From hills, through plains, in duſk array 


Extended far, repel the day. 


Here ſtillneſs, height, and ſolemn ſhade 


lation aid: 


are, © and C09 


— 
** 


; | And quicken taſte at coming down 3 


"THE! POETIOAT/EPITOMS,' | Boox l. 
I feel tha deity inſpire, - 5 9588 . Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 7 
And thus ſhe models my . 8 I Tue dark decrees and will of ä 
Two hundred nds nene paid, I And dreams beneath the Prending beeck 
Annvuity ſecurely made, -  * 'F Inſpire, and docile fancy teach; 


While, ſoft as breezy breath of wind, 
{ Impulſes ruſtle through the mind: 
Here Dryads, ſcorning Pheebus' ray, 
4 While Pan melodious pipes away, 


1 In meaſur'd motions friſł about 


7 Till old Silenus puts them our. 


There ſee the clover, pea, and dean, 


1 Freſh paſtures ſpeckled o er with Sheep, 


Brown fields their falow ſabbaths keep, 


{ 

| 

E 

{ 

Vie in variety of green; 

| 

1 Plump Ceres golden treſſes wear, 


And poppy top-knots deck her hair, | 
And filver ſtreams through meadows ſtray, 
And Naiads on the margin play, 

And leſſer nymphs on fide of hills 


From plaything urns pour down the rills. 


i 

| Thus ſhelter' d, free from care and ſtrife, 
May I enjoy a calm through life ; 

| See faction, ſafe in low degree, 


As men at land ſee ſtorms at ſea, 
And laugh at miſerable elves, 
Not kind fo much as to themſelves ; 


| Curs'd with ſuch fouls of baſe alloy, | - 
| As can poſſeſs, but not enjoy; ; 15 


| Debarr'd the pleaſure to impart 
By av' rice ſphincter of the heart, 


Who wealth, hard carn'd by guilty cares, 
| Bequeath untouch'd to thankleſs heirs. 
May I, with look ungloom d by guile, 


And wearing virtue's liv'ry ſmile, 
1 Prone the diſtreſſed to relieve, 


And little treſpaſſes forgive, 

With income not in Fortune's pow'ry 
And ſkill to make a buſy hour, 

With trips to town, life to amuſe, 
To purchaſe books, and hear the news ; 
To ſee old friends, bruſh off the clown, 


Vabut 


abut 


Box II. 


And ſlowly mellowing in age, 


When Fate extends its gathering gripe, 


Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe; 
Quit a worn being without pain, 
Perhaps to bloſſom ſoon 2 
But now more ſerious ſee me grow, 
And what I think, my Memmius, know. 


Th' enthuſiaſt's hope, and raptures wild, 
Have never yet my reaſon foil! CC. 


His ſpringy ſoul dilates like air, 

When free from weight of ambient care, 
And huſh'd in meditation deep, 8 
Slides into dreams, as when aſleep; 
Then, fond of new diſcoveries grown, 
Proves'a Columbus of her -., 
Diſdains the narrow bounds of place, 


And through the wilds of endleſs ſpace, 


Borne up on metaphyſic wings, 
Chaſes light forms and ſhadowy things, 
And, in the vague excurſion. caught, 
Brings home ſome rare exotic thought. 
The melancholy man ſuch dreams, 
As brighteſt evidence, eſteems; . 
Fain would he ſee ſome diſtant ſcene 
Suggeſted by his reſtleſs Spleen, 
And Fancy's teleſcope applies wh 
With tinctur'd glaſs to cheat his eyes. 
Such thoughts as love the gloom of night, 
I cloſe examine by the light; ‚ 
For who, though brib'd by gain to lie, 
Dare ſun-beam- written truths deny, 
And execute plain common ſenſe 
On faith's mere hearſay evidence? 

That ſuperſtition mayn't create, 


| And club its ills with thoſe of fate, 


I many a notion take to taſk, 


Made dreadful by its -viſor-maſk. 


hus ſeruple, ſpaſm of the mind, | 
Ts curd, and certainty I fing 
Since optic reaſon ſhews me plain, 


0 dreaded ſpectres of the brain, 


DID AC TIC, DESCRIPTIVE, &c. 
And legendary fears are gone, 
Though i. and childhood ſown ; 
Thus in opinions I commence | 


Freeholder in the proper ſenſe, 

And neither ſuit nor ſervice de, 

Nor homage to pretenders ſhew, 

Who boaft themſelves by ſpurious roll 
Lords of the manor of the ſoul; 8 
Preferring ſenſe, from chin that 's bare, 


To nonſenſe throng'd in whiſker' d hair... 


To thee, Creator uncreate, 
O Entium Ens ! divinely great! 
Hold, Mufe, nor melting pinions try, 
Nor near the blazing glory fly, 
Nor ftraining break thy feeble. bow, 
Unfeather'd arrows far to throw : 3 


Where no ideas mark the way. 

Wien tender eyes, and colours faint, 
And trembling hands forbear to paint. 
Who features veil'd by light can hit? 


| Where can what has no outline fit? 
My ſoul, the vain attempt forego, 


Thyſelt, the fitter ſubject, know. - 
He wiſely ſnuns the bold extreme, 


But, conſcious of his diſtance, gives 


Mute praiſe, and humble negatives. 


In one, no object of our fight, - 
Immutable and infinite, 
Who can't be cruel or unjuſt, 


* 
18 


| Calm and reſign d, I fix my truſty 


To him my and 2 ſtate 
Lowe, and muſt my future fate. 
A ſtranger into life I'm come; 


Dying may be our going home, 
2 here by angry Fate, 


The convicts of a prior ſtate. 


Hence I no anxious thoughts beftoyy - rn] 


On matters I can never know - nie. 
2 | Through 


Who ſoon lays by th' unequal theme, 
Nor runs, with wiſdom's Syrens caught, 


” 


On quickſands ſwall'wing ſhipwreck'd tho 
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Nt Through life's foul way, like vagrant paſt, _ | | Nor wanting the diſperſive bowl” © : 
He ll grant a ſettlement at laſt, „ e 


| I | Of cloudy weather in the ſoul, 

And with ſweet caſe the wearied crown, © II make (may Heav'n propitious ſend © 
By leave to lay his being down. mY | Such wind and weather to the end), 
f doom'd to dance th eternal round Neither becalm'd, nor overblown, 

Of life, no ſooner loſt but found, Life's voyage to the world unknown, 
3 3 diſſolution ſoon to come, Cone 00 OY n 
Like ſpunge, wipes out life's preſent ſum „ | 8 

But 2 N ſtate of pow'r e Is 79. The Groo . » Written &y Mr OREN, 
An endtefs ſeries to receive; © © |- under the name of Peter Drake, a Herman 
Then, if hard dealt with here by Fate, '} of Brentford... N 
We balance in another ſtate, a: Scilicet hic ow curva dignoſcere rectum, 

And conſciouſneſs muſt go along, Atque inter filvas Academi quærere verum. 
nd ſign th' acquittance for the | 


Hex. 


eee malt kee e eee erde 
More 3 than miſery, 5 Finding this chalkſtone in my neſt, 
Or be ſuppoſed to create, 13 | : I ftrain, and lay among the neſt, 


Curious to try what 'tis to hate : | | 
And do an act which rage infers, DIEU a while forſaken flood, 
*Cauſe lameneſs halts, or blindneſs errs. | To ramble in the Delian wood, 
Thus, thus I ſteer-my bark, and ſail And pray the God my well- meant ſong 
On even keel with gentle gale; May not my ſubject's merit wrong. 
At helm I make my reaſon fir, 4 Say, father Thames, whoſe gentle pace 
My crew of paſſions all ſubmit. Gives leave to view what beauties grace 
If dark and bluſt ring prove ſome nights, Your flow'ry banks, if you have ſeen 
Philoſophy puts forth her lights ; Angie The much- fung Grotto of the Queen. 
Experience holds the cautious. glaſs, Contemplative, forget a while LY 
To. ſhun the breakers as I paſs, Oxonian towers and Windſor's pile, 
And frequent throws the wary lead, And Wolſey's + pride (his greateſt guilt), 
To ſee what dangers may be hid; | | And what great William ſince has built; 
And once in ſeven years I'm ſeen And flowing faſt by Richmond ſcenes 
At Bath or Tunbridge, to careen. | ' (Honour'd retreat of two great queens 1) 
Though pleas'd to ſee the dolphins play, From Sion-houſe , whoſe proud furvey 
J mind my cotnpaſs and my way, | Brow- beats your flood, look croſs the way, 
With tore ſufficient for relief, A, I And view, from higheſt ſwell of tide, 
And wiſely ſtill prepar'd to reef, The milder ſcenes of Surrey fide, 


* A building in Richmond Gardens, erected by Queen Caroline, and committed to the cuſtedy of Sts 
phen Duck. At+the time this poem was written, many other verſes appeared on the fame ſubject. 
1 Hampten Court, begun by Cardinal Wolſey, and improved by King William III. 
: Queen Ann, conſort of King Richard II. and Elizabeth, both died at Richmend. 
4 Sion Houſe is now a [oat belong ing ty the Duke of Northumbesland. | 
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Nor abbeys, great in ruin, riſe, 

Royal equivalents for vice, 

Behold a Grot, in Delphic grove, 

The Graces and the Muſes love ; 

(O, might our Laureat ſtudy here, 
How would he hail his new-born year!) 
A temple from vainglories free, 

Whoſe goddeſs 1s Philoſophy, | 
Whoſe fides ſuch licens'd idols crown 
As ſuperſtition would pull down; 

The only pilgrimage I know 


That men of ſenſe would chooſe to go: 


Which ſweet abode, her wiſeſt choice, 
Urania cheers with heavenly voice, 
While all the Virtues gather round, 
To ſee her conſeorate the ground. 


If thou, the God with winged feet, 


In council talk of this retreat, 

And jealous gods reſentment ſhew 

At altars rais d to men below; . 

Tell thoſe proud lords of heaven, tis fit 

Their houſe our heroes ſhould admit; 

While each exiſts, as poets ſing, 

A lazy, lewd, immortal thing, 

They muſt (or grow in diſrepute) 

With carth's firſt commoners recruit. 
Needleſs it is, in terms wnſkill'd, 

To praiſe whatever Boyle“ ſhall build; 

Needleſs it is the buſts to name | 

Ot men, monopoliſts of fame; 

Four chiefs adorn, the modeft ſtone +, 

For virtue as for learning known; 

The thinking ſculpture helps to raiſe 


| Deep thoughts, the genii of the place : 


cember 4, 1753 


e 


Though yet no palace grace the ſhore 
To lodge that pair you ſhould adore z.-/. 
\ 


4 


4 


| To the mind's ear, and inward fi ht, 


They periſh by the ſlighteſt bruiſe; 
Or maladies, begun within, | 
Deftroy more flow life's frail machine ; 


Some born to creep have liv'd to fly, 


Before they died, been forc'd to creep. 
They politics like ours profels ; 


| The greater prey upon the leſs : | 
Some ſtrain on foot huge loads to bring; 
| | Some toil inceſſant on the wing; 


And in their diff'rent ways explore 


| Wiſe ſenſe of want by future ſtore ; 


Nor from their vigorous ſchemes deſiſt 
Till death, and then are never miſs'd. 
Some frolic, toil, marry, increaſe, 

Are ſick and well, have war and peace, 
And, broke with age, in half a day 


| Yield to ſucceſſors, and away. . 


Let not profane this ſacred place, 
Hypocriſy with Janus' face; 
Or Pomp, mixt ſtate of pride and care; 


Scandal diſguis'd in Friendſhip's veil, 
That tells, unaſk'd, th' injurious tale; 
Or art politic, which allows 

The jeſuit- remedy for vows ; 


| Or prieſt, perfuming crowned head, 


Till in a ſwoon, Truth lies for dead; 


Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, a nobleman remarkable for his fine taſte in architecture. He died | 
bor The author ſhould have ſaid five; there being the buſts of Newton, Locke, Wollaſton, Clarke, and 


Their filence ſpeaks, and ſhade gives light: 
While inſe&ts from the threſhold preach, _. 
And minds diſpos'd to muſing teach: 
Proud of ſtrong limbs and painted hues, 


From maggot-youth through change of ſtate, 
They feel, like us, the turns of Fate: 


And change earth- cells for dwellings high 
And ſome that did their fix wings keep, 


Court kindneſs, Falſehood's poliſh'd ware; 
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"I HE POETICAL zTITC ME 


| | 
or r critic, who perteives 8 


No grace which plain proportion gives, 
And more than lineaments divine 
Admires the gilding of the ſhrine ; 
| Or that ſelf-haunting ſpectre, Spleen, 
In thickeſt fog the cleareſt ſeen ;* ' 
or Prophecy, which dreams a lye, 
I! That fools believe and knaves 3 ; 
Or frolic Mirth, profanely loud, 
And happy only 1 in a crowd; _ 
Or Melancholy's penſive gloom, 
| Proxy in eee en s room. 
O Delia! when L touch this ſtring, | 
| To thee my Muſe directs her wing. 
{ Unſpotted fair!] with downcaft look 
| Mind not ſo much the murm'ring brook ; 
Nor, fixt in thought, with footſteps ſlow 
Through cypreſs alleys cheriſh wor: 
1 ſee the foul in penſive fit, 
And moping, like fick linnet fit; 
With dewy eye, and moulting wing, 
I Unperch'd, averſe to fly or ſing: 
I fee the fav'rite curls begin 
I (Diſus'd to'toiler-diſcipline) | 
Jo quit their poſt, loſe their ſmart air, 
| And grow again like common hair; 
And tears, which frequent kerchiefs dry, 
W Raiſe a red circle round the eye; 
And by this bur about the moon, 
Conjecture more ill weather ſoon. 
Love not ſo much the doleful knell, 
And news the boding night-birds tell ; 
Nor watch the wainſcot's hollow blow ; ; 
And hens portentous when they crow; 
Nor ſleepleſs mind the death-watch beat; 
In taper find no winding-ſheet ; 
Nor in burnt coal a coffin ſee, 


Or when the coruſcation gleams, _ 
Find out not firſt the bloody ftreams ; 
Nor in impreſt remembrance keep 
Grim tap 180 figures wrought in ſleep; 


4 


Nor riſe to ſee in antique hall 
| The FO a es on the wall; 
And ſhadowy. 
; Trailing 0 ables o'er the graſs. - 

Let vice and guilt act how they pleaſe. 


| Convey'd in 


Though thrown at others, meant for thee : 


Book II. 


ſpectres darkly paſs, 


In ſouls, their conquer'd provinces ; 
By Heaven's juſt charter it appears, 


| Virtue's exempt from quartering fears : 

} Shall then arm'd fancies, fiercely Aren 
Live at diſcretion in your breaſt??: 
Be wiſe, and panic fright diſdain, 


As notions, meteors of the brain; 
And fights perform'd, illuſive ſocks þ 
By magic lantern of the Spleen. 
Come here, from baleful cares releas' d, 
With Virtue 's ticket, to a feaſt, 
Where decent mirth and wiſdom, j join d 
In ſtewardſhip, regale the mind. 


| Call back the Cupids to your eyes; 


I fee the godlings with ſurpriſe, 


Not knowing home in ſuch a plight, 


Fly to and fro, afraid to light.— 
Far from my theme, from method far, 
Venus flying car, 
I go, compell'd by feather'd ſteeds, 


That ſcorn the rein when Delia leads. 


No daub of elegiac ſtrain 
Theſe holy walls ſhall ever ſtain; 1 
As ſpiders Iriſh wainſcot flee, | 


| Falſchood with them ſhall diſagree : : 


This floor let not the vulgar tread, 


| Who worſhip only what they dread ; 


Nor bigots, who but one way ſee 
Through blinkers of authority ; 
Nor they who its four ſaints eke, 


| By making virtue but a name; 
| Nor abſtract wit (painful regale, 


To hunt the pig with flipp'ry tail!) 
Artiſts, who richly chaſe their thought, 
Gaudy without, but hollow wrought ; '- 


And beat too thin, and tool'd too much, 


To bear the proof and ſtandard touch: 


Ne 


And proof to mild Fin ion ſit; 


| Preferr'd as vergers to attend 
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Nor fops to guard this ſylyan ark . | 
With necklace-bells in treble bark; 

Nor cynics pow and fiercely paw 

The maſtiffs of the moral law, 55 
Come, Nymph, with rural honours dreſt, 
Virtue's exterior form confeſt 
With charms untarniſh'd, innocence - 
Diſplay, and Eden ſhall commence : 


: 


And beauty, like the ray-clipt fun, - 
With bolder eye we look upon ; 
Learning ſhall with obſequious mien 
Tell all the wonders ſhe has ſeen ; 
Reaſon her logic armour quit, 955 1 


4 


Religion with free thought diſpenſe, 
And ceaſe cruſading againſt ſenſe ; 
Philoſophy and ſhe embrace, 

And their firſt league again take place; 
And morals pure, in duty bound, 
Nymph-like the ſiſters chief ſurround ; 
Nature ſhall ſmile, and round this cell | 
The truth to your light preſſure ſwell, | 
And knowing beauty by her ſhoe, 
Well air its carpet from the dew. 

The oak, while you his umbrage deck, 
Lets fall his acorns in your neck; 
Zephyr his civil kiſſes gives, 

And plays with curls inſtead of leaves: 
Birds, ſeeing you, believe it ſpring, 

And during their vacation fing ; | 
And flow'rs lean forward from their ſeats 
To traffic in exchange of ſweets ; | 
And angels bearing wreaths deſcend, 


This fane, whole deity intreats | 
The Fair to grace its upper ſeats. 
O kindly view our letter'd ſtrife, 


| _ | For fatire's ſhots but ſlig 


Make heaven and 


{ Learn how eclipſes 


At leaſt in ſuch a high 
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raz e: 


From poiſon vehieled in ow ; 
ly 
We claim your zeal, and find within 


I Philoſophy and you are kin. pf 


What Virtue is we judge by you; 
For actions right are beauteous too- 


By tracing the ſole female mind, 
Ie beſt what is true Nature find: 
When thus you come in ſober fit, | | 


And wiſdom is preferr'd to wit; 
And looks diviner graces tell. 
Which don't with giggling muſcles dwell ; 


| Your vapours bred from fumes declare 


How fteams create tempeſtuous air, 
Till guſhing tears and haſty rain 

ou ſerene again : 
Our travels through the ſtarry ſkies 


| Were firſt ſuggeſted by your eyes; 


We, by the interpoſing fan, 
; tr it be ; n: 

The vaſt eclipſe from Scarbro's home © 

Deſcribes how blazing 'comets roam; 


| The glowing colours of the check 
Their origin from Phcebus ſpeak ; 


Our watch how Luna ſtrays above 


| Feels like the care of jealous love; 


And all things we in ſcience nor 

From your known love for riddles flow. 
Father, forgive; thus far I ſtray, 

Drawn by attraction from my way. 


| Mark next with awe the foundreſs well. | 


Who on theſe banks delights to dwell; : 
You on the terrace ſee her plain, 

Move like Diana with her train. 

If you then fairly ſpeak your mind, 


| In wedlock fince with Ifis join'd, 


You 'll own, you never * did ſee, 
egree, 

Greatneſs delighted to undreſs; | 

Science a ſceptred hand careſs; 

A Queen the friends of freedom prize; 

A woman wiſe men canonize. © 
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ONCE, I remember well the day, | 


And guard us through polemic life, 1 


T was ere the blooming ſweets of May 
L 4 | | Had 


N 
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Had loſt their freſheſt hues, 
When every flower on every — wb 
In every vale had drank its fill 
Of ſunſhine and of dews:: 


In ſhort, twas that ſweet ſeaſon's ime, 
When Spring gives up the reins re 
To Summer's glowing hand, 
And doubting mortals hardly know 
By whoſe command the breezes blow 
Which fan the ſmiling land : | 


Twas then, beſide a green- wood ſhade, - | 
Which cloth'd a lawn's aſpiring head, 

I urg'd my devious way, - 
With loit'ring ſteps regardleſs where, | 
$0 ſoft, ſo genial was the air, | 

So wondrous bright the day. 


And now m eyes with tranſ port rove 
O'er all the blue expanſe above, 
Unbroken by a cloud : 
And now beneath delighted paſs 
Where winding thro' the deep green graſs. 
A full-brimm'd river flow'd. 


I top, I gaze; in accents rude, 
To thee, ſereneſt Solitude, 
Burſt forth th' unbidden lay; 


6“ Begone, vile world! the learn'd, the wiſe, — 


The great, the buſy, I deſpiſe, 
And pity e en the gay. 


Theſe, theſe are joys alone, I cry 5 
*Tis here, divine Philoſophy, 
Thou deign'ſt to fix thy throne ! 
Here Contemplation points the road 
Thro' Nature's harms to Nature's God! 
Theſe, theſe are joys alone 


Adieu, ye vain low-thoughted cares, 
Ye human hopes and human fears, 
Ye pleaſures and ye pains !*? 
While thus I ſpake, o'er all my foul 
A philoſophic calmneſs ſtole, 
A ſto. o ſtillneſs reigns. 


1 * a * 4 4. 
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The ties which conſtitute thy kind, 


Till from diſſenſions concords riſe, 


Boox II. 
The tyrant paſſions all ſubſide; 1% Of c 8 
Fear, anger; pity, ſhame, and pride 

No more my boſom move: 
Yer ſtill I felt, or ſeem'd to feel, 


A kind of viſienary zeal 
Of univ erſal love. | 


When, lo! a voice, a voice I hear! 

Twas Reaſon whiſper'd in my ear 
Theſe monitory ſtrains; _ 3 

What mean'ſt thou, man? wouldſi thou unbind : 


The pleaſures and the pains ? 


The ſame Almighty Power unſeen, | 

Who ſpreads the gay or ſolemn ſcene 
To Contemplation's eye, 

Fix'd every movement of the ſoul, 

Taught every wiſh its deſtin'd goals 
And quicken'd every joy. 


He bids the tyrant paſſions rage, 
He bids them war cternal wage, - 
And combat each his foe : 


And beauties from deformities, 
And happineſs from woe. 


Art thou not man, and dar'ſt thou find 

A bliſs which leans not to mankind? | 
Preſumptuous thought and vain ! 

Each bliſs unſhar'd is unenjoy'd, 

Each power is weak, unleſs employ” 4 
Some ſocjal good to gain. 


Shall light, and ſhade, and warmth, and air, 
With thoſe exalted joys compare 
Which active Virtue feels, 
When on ſhe drags, as lawful | rize, 
Contempt, and Indolence, and Vice, 
At her triumphant wheels? 


As reſt to labour ſtill ſucceeds 
To man, whilſt Virtue's glorious deeds 1 þ 
| | Empl 
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Employ. his. toilſome day; 

This fair variety of things 

Are merely Life's refreſhing ſprings, 
To ſooth him on his way. 


Enthuſiaſt, go unftring thy lyre ; 

In vain thou ſing'ſt if none admire, 
How ſweet ſoe er the ſtrain. 

And is not thy o'erflowing mind, 

Unleſs thou mixeſt with thy kind, 
Benevolent in vain? | 


Enthuſiaſt, go try every ſenſe ; 
If not thy bliſs, thy excellence, 
= Thou yet haſt learn'd to ſcan ; 
At leaſt thy wants, thy weakneſs know, 
And fce them all uniting ſhew, 
That man was made for man.” 
ee er 


W 5 3%. The Progreſs of Learning. DENHAM. + 
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My early Miftreſs, now my ancient Muſe, 
That ſtrong Circæan liquor ceaſe t' infuſe, 
Wherewith thou diſt intoxicate my youth, 
Now ſtoop with diſenchanted wings to truth ; 
As the dove's flight did guide ZEneas, now 
May thine conduct me to the golden bough; 
Tell {like a tall old oak) how Learning ſhoots 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots, 


HEN 8 from earth form'd Adam in the 
eaſt, . 
e his own image on the clay impreſs d; 
As ſubjects then the whole creation came, 
ind from their natures Adam them did name; 
ot from experience (for the world was new); 
e only from their cauſe their natures knew. 
ad memory been loſt with innocence, 
Ve had not Known the ſentence nor th' offence : 
L was his chief puniſhment to keep in frore 
he fad remembrance, what he was before; 
Ind, tho” th offending part felt mortal pain, 
h immortal part its knowledge did retains 
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After the flood, arts to Chaldea fell; 
The Father of the Faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and inſtructor was; 
From thence did learning into Egypt paſs: 
Moſes in all th' Egyptian arts was ſkill'd; 2M 
| When heay'nly power that choſen veſſel fill d; 
And we to his high inſpiration owe, | 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
From Egypt arts their progreſs made to Greece, 
| 3 in the fable of the Golden Fleece. 
Muſzus firſt, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities ; 
To many gods they taught devotion, 
Which were the diſtinct faculties of one; 
ITh' Eternal Cauſe in their immortal lines 

Was taught, and poets were the firſt divines: 
God Moles firſt, then David did inſpire, 
To compoſe anthems for his heavenly quire : 
To th' one the ſtyle of friend he did impart; 
On th' other ſtamp'd the likenefs of his heart: 
And Moſes, in the old original, 
Even God the Poet of the World doth call. 


Next thoſe old Greeks, Pythagoras did riſe, 


Then Socrates, whom th' oracle call'd wiſe; 
The divine Plato moral virtue ſhews, 
Then his diſciple Ariſtotle roſe, 
| Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 

Yet that great ſoul our noveliſts impeach ; 

Too much manuring fill'd that field with weeds, 
While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the feeds; 


The tree of knowledge, blaſted by diſputes, 


Produces ſapleſs leaves inſtead of fruits: 
Proud Greece all nations elſe barbarians held, 
Boaſting her learning all the world excell'd, 
Flying from thence, to Italy it came, 
And to the realm of Naples gave that name, 
Till both their nations and their arts did come 
A welcome trophy to triumphant Rome: 
Then whereſoe'er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and eivility were ſpread ; ' 
And as in this our microcoſm, the heart 


Heat, _ motion, gives to every part; 
L 5 | „„ 
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So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 

All her own virtues through the univerſe. 

Here ſome digreſſion I muft make, t' accuſe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful Muſe : 
Couldſt thou from Greece to Latium take thy 
And not to thy great anceſtor do right? - [ flight, 
T can no more believe old Homer blind, _ 
Than thoſe who ſay the ſun hath never ſhin'd; 
The age wherein he liv'd was dark; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to ſee. | 
They who Minerva from Jove's head derive, 
Might make old Homer's ſkull the Muſe's hive; 
And from his brain that Helicon diſtil, 

Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. 

Nor old Anacreon, Heſiod, Theocrite, 

Muſt we forget, nor Pindar's lofty flight. 
Old Homer's ſoul, at laſt from Greece retir'd, 

In Italy the Mantuan ſwain inſpir'd. 
When great Auguſtus made war's tempeſts 
His halcyon days brought forth the arts of 


| [That peaceful age with happineſs to crown,” 


[ ceaſe, 


" 


E 


He til] in his triumphant chariot ſhines, 

By Horace drawn, and Virgil's mighty lines. 
"Twas certainly myſterious that the name 
Of prophet and of poet is the ſame ! 

What the Tragedian+ wrote, the late ſucceſs 
Declares was inſpiration, and not gueſs: 

As dark a truth that author did unfold, 


s oracles or prophets e'er foretold: 


* At laſt the ocean ſhall unlock $ the bound 
4% Of things, and a new world by Tiphys found: 
„Then ages far remote ſhall underſtand 
The iſle of Thule is not the fartheſt land.“ 
Sure God by theſe diſcoveries did deſign : 
That his clear li 


ght through all the world ſhould 


— - 


But the obſtruction from that diſcord ſprings 
The Prince of Darkneſs made twixt Chriſtian 


: 
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From heav'n the Prince of Peace himſelf came 
nh,, Tas Tam Sh ova ans 

Then the true Sun of Knowledge firſt appear'd, 
And the old dark myſterious clouds wereclear'd ; 
The heavy cauſe of th' old accurſed flood Bd 
Sunk in the ſacred deluge of his blood. 
His paſſion man from his firſt fall redeem'd ; 
Once more to Paradiſe reſtor'd we ſeem' d: 
Satan himſelf was bound, till th' iron chain 
Our pride did break, and let him looſe again. 
Still the old ſting remain'd, and man began 
To tempt the ſerpent as he tempted man; 
Then Hell ſends forth her furies, Avarice, 
| Pride, RR! 5 
Fraud, Diſcord, Force, Hypocriſy their guide; 
Tho? the foundation on a rock were laid, 

The church was undermin'd, and then betray'd; 
Tho' the apoſtles theſe events foretold, | 
Yet even the ſhepherd did devour the fold : 
The fiſher to convert the world began; 
The pride convincing of vainglorious man: 
But ſoon his followers grew a ſovereign lord, 
And Peter's keys exchang'd for Peter's ſword, 
Which fill maintains for his adopted fon 
Vaſt patrimonies, tho' himſelf had none; 
Wrefting the text to the old giant's ſenſe, 
That heav'n once more muſt ſuffer violence. 
Then ſubtle doctors ſcriptures, made their prize, 
Caſuiſts, like cocks, ſtruck out each other's eyes; 
Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light diſguis d, 
And into atoms truth anatomiz d. 

Then Mahomet's creſcent, by our feuds increas d, 
Blafted the learn'd remainders of the eaſt: 
That project, when from Greece to Rome it 

came, 3 | 

Made mother Tgnorance Devotion's dame; 
Then he whom Lucifer's own pride did ſwell 


* © Vates.. I Seneca, 6 The Prophecy. 


His faithful emiſſary, roſe from hel! 


, 


New arts he tries, and new deſigns he lays, 


Sends their forerunner (conſcious of th' event) 


But ſeven wiſe men the ancient world did know, 
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To poſſeſs Peter's chair, that Hildebrand, 
Whoſe foot on mitres, then on crowns did ſtand; | 
And before that exalted idol all [fall. 
(Whom we call Gods on earth) did proſtrate 
Then darkneſs Europe's face did overſpread, 
From lazy cells where ſuperſtition bred, 
Which, link'd with blind obedience, ſo increas'd, 
That the whole world ſome ages they oppreſs'd ; 
Till 3 thoſe clouds the ſun of knowledge 
brake, > 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake : 
Then firſt our monarchs were acknowledg'd here, 
That they their churches nurſing fathers were. 
When Lucifer no longer could advance 
His works on the falſe ground of ignorance, 


Then his well-ſtudied maſter-piece he plays; 
Loyola, Luther, Calvin, he inſpires, 
And kindles with infernal flames their fires, 


Printing, his moſt pernicious inſtrument ! 
Wild controverſy then, which long had ſlept, 
Into the preſs from rum'd cloyſters leapt; 

No longer by implicit faith we err, it 
Whilſt'ey'ry man's his own interpreter: 

No more conducted now by Aaron's rod, 
Lay elders from their ends create their God ; 


We. ſcarce know ſeven who think themſelves 
When man learn'd undefil'd religion, [ not fo. 
We were commanded to be all as one; | 
Fiery diſputes that union have calcin'd, - 

Almoſt as many minds as men we find ; 

And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, 
Thence fatuus fires and meteors take their birth, 
Legions of ſects and inſects come in throngs ; 

To name themall would tire an hundred tongues. 
So were the Centaurs of Ixion's race, 

Who a bright cloud for Juno did embrace; 

And ſuch the monſters of Chimæra's kind, 


Lions before, and dragons were behind. 
3 n 1 


| When ſubtle wits have ſpun their thread too fine, 
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Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's collifion, ſprings : 
As Jove's loud thunder-bolts were forg'd by 
heat, | Sd aut | | 
The like our Cyclops on their anvils beat; 
All the rich mines of learning ranſack d are, 
To furniſh ammunition for the war: * 
Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, 
And double edges on our paſſion ſets ; 
Tis the moſt certain ſign the world's accurſt, 
That the beſt things corupted are the worſt: 
Twas the corrupted light of knowledge hurl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world; 
That ſun like this (from which our fight we 
have), LEE. 
Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he gave; 
And when thick miſts of doubts obſcure his 
beams, | 
Our guide is error, and our viſions dreams, 
Twas no falſe heraldry when madneſs drew 
Her pedigree from thoſe who too much knew; 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o'ercharg'd, breaks, miſſes, or re- 
coils; i 


'Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line. 
True piety, without ceſſation toſt 25 
By theories, the practic part is loſt, m 
And, like a ball, bandied 'twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both ſides the prize will quit; 
Then whilſt his foe each gladiator foils, -- | 
The atheiſt looking on enjays the ſpoils. 
Through ſeas of knowledge we our courſe ad- 
Vance, . ; | 
Diſcovering ſtill new worlds of ignorance ; 
And theſe diſcoveries make us all confeſs, 
That ſublunary ſcience is but gueſs ; 
Matters of fact to man are only known, 
And what feems more is mere opinion; 
The ſtanders-by' fee clearly this event, 
All parties ſay they're ſure, yet all diſſent? _ 
Likes Wan 
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Wich their new light our bold inſpectors preſs, | *« Sir, either is a good aſſiſtant, 
Like Cham, to ſhew their father's nakedneſs; - Said one who fart a little diſtant : 
By whoſe example, after-ages may I Truth decks our ſpeeches and our books; 
Diſcover we more naked are than they. And Modeſty adorns our looks: 
All human wiſdom to divine is folly x | © But farther progreſs we muſt make; 
This truth the wiſeſt man made melancholy. Not only born to look and ſpeak, 
Hope, or belief, or gueſs, gives ſome relief, The man muſt act. The Stagyrite 
But to be ſure we are deceiv'd, brings grief: © Says thus, and ſays extremely right: : 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, tho not ſo, Strict juſtice is the ſovereign guide by 
Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he know. That o'er our actions ſhould preſide ; * 
Our God, when heav'n and earth he did create, This . ai Virtue 1s conteſt 
Form'd man, who ſhould of both participate: * To regulate and bind the reſt. 
If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, Thrice happy, if you once can find 
Our knowledge, like our blood, muſt circulate. | Her equal balance poiſe your mind. 
When, like a bridegroom, from the eaſt the ſun | © All diff rent graces ſoon will enter, 
Sets forth, he thither, whence he came, doth run; | © Like lines concurrent to their centre.“ 
Into earth's ſpongy veins the qgean ſinks, Twas thus, in ſhort, theſe two went on 
Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks: With Yea and Nay, and Pro and Con, 
So Learning, which from Reaſon's fountain | Thro' many points divinely dark, 
ſprings, | , And Waterland aſſaulting Clarke; 
Back to its ſource ſome ſecret channel brings. Till, in theology half loſt, 
Tis happy when our ſtreams of knowledge Damon took up the Evening-Poſt; 


wow , 1- : | | Confounded Spain, compos'd the North, 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. And, deep in politics, held fort!: 
Ms by Ei 3 6 «© Methinks we 're in the like condition 
$ 81. The Converſation. A Tale, PRIOR. „ As at the treaty of Partition : 


T always has been thought diſcreet, „ That ftroke, for all King William's care, 
To know the company you meet « Begat another tedious war. 
And ſure there may be ſecret danger + | © Matthew, who knew the whole intrigue, 
| In talking much before a ſtranger. Nel er much approv'd that myſtic league; 
Wy © Agreed: What then?” Then drink your ale; © In the vile Utrecht Treaty too, : 
| II pledge you, and repeat my tale: % Poor man! he knew not what to do. 
No matter where the ſcene is fixts « Sometimes to me he did apply; 
The perſons were but oddly mixt; „But Downright Dunſtable was I, 
When ſober Damon thus began . And told him where they were miſtaken, 
(And Damon is a clever man): And counſell'd him to fave his bacon ; 
I now grow old; but ftill, from youth, 5 But (paſs his politics and proſe) 
Have held for Modeſty and Truth. I never herded with his foes; 
« The men who by theſe ſea-marks ſteer, « Nay, in his verſes, as a friend, 
% In life's great voyage never er * I ſtill found ſomething to commend, 
Upon this point I dare defy . . “Sir, L excus'd his Nut-brown Maid, 


2 Thy wer 4. I pauſe for a reply.” - 44 © Whatc'er ſeverer critics {aid ; « To 


mA 3 | & 


« Too far, I own, the girl was tried: 

« The women all were on my fide. 

„ For Alma I return'd him thanks; 

I lik'd her with her little pranks : 

# Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 

« Was much too grave to be ſublime.” 

Pindar and Damon ſcorn tranſition, 

So on he ran a new diviſion ; 

Till, out of breath, he turn'd to ſpit 

(Chance often helps us more than wit) : 

T'other that lucky moment took, 

Juſt nick'd the time, broke' in, and ſpoke, 
Of all the gifts the gods afford ̃ 

« (If we may take old Tully's word), 

The greateſt is a friend; whoſe love 

Knows how to praiſe, and when reprove: 

From ſuch a treaſure never part, 

But hang the jewel on your heart: 

And pray, Sir (it delights me), tell— 

W © You know this author mighty well?“ 

= © Know him! d' ye queſtion it? Ods-fiſh ! 

Sir, does a beggar know his «ith ? 

„I lov'd him; as I told you, I 

+ Advis'd him—” Here a ſtander-by 

witch'd Damon gently by the cloke, 

And thus, unwilling, filence broke : 

Damon, 'tis time we ſhould retire : 

The man you talk with is Mat. Prior,” 

Patron thro' life, and from my birth my friend, 

orſet! to thee this Fable let me ſend; 

ith Damon's lightneſs weigh thy ſolid worth : 

he foil is known to ſet the diamond forth: 

et the feign'd Tale this real moral give, 

ow mary Damons, how few Dorſets, live! 


$82. Hymn to Darkneſs, YALDEN. 
YARENESS, thou firſt great parent of us all, 


Thou art our great original; 
Since from thy univerſal womb We 
yocs all thou ſhad'ft Eel, 4 numerous off. 
1 1 one. 
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| 
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Thy wondrous birth is ev'n to Time unknown, 
Or, like Eternity, thou dſt none; 
While Light did its firſt being.owe 


#7 Unto that awful ſhade it dares to rival now. 


Say, in what diſtant region doſt thou dwell, 
To Reaſon inacceſſible ? 
From form and duller matter free, 
Thou ſoar'ſt above the reach of man's philoſophy. 


{ Involv'd in thee, we firſt receive our breath ; 


| 
Where'er our ſouls ſhall go, to thee our bodies 


Thou art our refuge too in death: 
Great Monarch of the grave and womb 


come, 


The ſilent globe is ſtruck with aur ful fear 
When thy majeſtic ſhades appear: 
Thou doſt compoſe the air and ſea; _ 
And Earth a Sabbath Keeps, facred to * ad 
thee. 


In thy ſerener ſhades our ghoſts Aclizhe, 
And court the umbrage of the night; 
In vaults and gloomy caves they ſtray, 
But fly the morning beams, and 2 at the 
day. 
Though ſolid bodies dare exclude the light, 
Nor will the pat 9% ray admit; 
No ſubſtance can thy force repel, [ dwell. 
Thou reign'f in depths oaks doſt in the centre 


The ſparkling gems, and ore in mines below, 
To thee their beautcous luſtre owe; 

Tho form'd within the womb of night, 
Bright mw fire they ſhine with native rays of 
ight. 


When thou doſt raiſe thy venerable head, 

And art in genuine night array'd, 

Thy negro beauties then delight; 

Beauties, like poliſh'd jet, with their own 
darkneſs bright. 


Thou doſt thy ſmiles im artially beſtow, 


1 
X 


And know'ſt ne diff rence here below: 


229 


All things appear the ſame by thee, 
Though light diſtinction makes, — thou giv'ſt 
equality. . 5 
Thou, Darkneſs, art the lover's kind retreat, 
And doſt the nuptial joys complete; | 
Thou doſt inſpire them with thy ſhade, = 
Siv'ſt vigour to the youth, and warm'ſt the 
: _ _  Nelding maid. [Se FA 
Calm as the bleſt above, the anch'rites dwell 

Within their peaceful gloomy cell; 
Their minds with heav'nly joys are fill'd 
The pleafures Light deny, thy ſhades for ever 
„ | | | | 
In caves of night, the oracles of old 

Did all their myſteries unfold : | 
: Darkneſs did firſt religion grace, place. 
Gave terrors to the God, and rev'rence to the 


When the Almighty did on Horeb ſtand, _ 
Thy ſhades inclos'd the hallow'd land ; 


* * 
. 
3 


| 


In clouds of light he was array d.,. 


And venerable darkneſs his pavilion made. 
When he appear d arm'd in his power and might, | 
He veil'd the beatific light; | 
When, terrible with majeſty, | 
In tempeſts he gave laws, and clad himſelf in thee. 


'Ere the foundation of the earth was laid, 
Or brighter firmament was made; 
Ere matter, time, or place was known, 

Thou, Monarch] Darkneſs, fway'ſt theſe ſpa- 

', . - 

But now the moon (tho gay with borrow'd light) 
Invades thy ſcanty lot of Night: | 
By rebel ſubjects thou rt berray'd, 

The anarchy of ſtars depoſe their monarch, 


Let fading light its empire muſt reſign, 
And Nature's pow'r ſubmit. to thine :- 
An univerſal ruin ſhall ere& thy throne, | 

Aud Fate confirm, thy kingdom ever more 


— 


ſhade. 


* 
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| Attracts each light gay meteor of a ſpark, 
| Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, 

As 
| 


All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe; 
All eyes may ſee—a piinple on her noſe. 


wy. 
F] 


ichs for the ſhades—* How charming is 2 pa 


8 83. Of the Characters of Women. ' Pope, 


Epiſtle to a Lady, 


N OTHING ſo true as what you once let fall, 
« Moſt women have no characters at all” 

Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, 

And beſt diftinguith'd by black, brown, or fair, 
How many pictures of one nymph we view! 

All how unlike each other, all how-true ! 

Arcadia's Counteſs, here, in ermin'd pride, 

Is there Paſtora by a fountain fide. © 

Here Fannia, leering on her own good man 

And there, a naked Leda with a ſwan. 

Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

In Magdalene's looſe hair and lifted eye; 

Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 

With ſimp'ring angels, palms, and harps divine; 

Whether the charmer ſinner it or ſaint it, 

If folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. 

Come then, the colours and the ground pre: 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air; [ part; 

Chooſe a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute 
Rufa, whoſe eye, quick glancing o'er the Park, 


i 
— 


S 1 


eee di'monds with her dirty ſmock; 
Or Sappho at her toilet's greaſy taik, 
With Sappho fragrant at her ev'ning maſk ; 
So morning inſects, that in muſk begun, 
Shine, buzz, and flyblow in the ſetting ſun, 
How ſoft is Silia ! fearful to offend; -_ 
The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend! 
To her, Caliſta prov'd her conduct nice; 
And good Simplicivs aſks of her advice. 
Sudden, ſhe ftorms ! the raves! You tip the wink 
But ſpare your cenſure ; Silia does not drink. 


Papillia, wedded to her am'rous ſpark, 


* 
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A park is purchas'd, but the fair he ſees - 
All bath'd in tears—* Oh odious, odious trees! 
Ladies, like variegated tulips, ſhew 
Tis to their changes half their charms they owe; 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 4 
Their happy ſpots their nice admirer take. 
Twas thus Calypſo once each heart alarm'd, 
Aw'd without virtue, without beauty charm'd; 
Her tongue bewitch'd as oddly as her eyes; 
Leſs wit than mimic, more a wit than wiſe, 
Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger flights ſhe had, 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad ; | 
Yet ne'er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, | 
As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we hate, 
Nareiſſa's nature, tolerably mild, | 

To make a waſh would hardly ftew a child! 

Has ev'n been prov'd to grant a lover's pray'r, 
And pay'd a tradeſman once, to make him ſtare ! 
Gave alms at Eaſter, in a Chriſtian trim, 

And made a widow' happy for a whim ! 
| Why then declare good- nature is her feorn, 
When 'tis by that alone ſhe can be borne ? 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name? 

A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame: x 
Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his Grace and Chartres: 
Now conſcience chills her, and now paſſion burns; 
And atheiſm and religion take their turns; 
A very heathen in the carnal part, 5 
Vet ſtill a ſad good Chriſtian at her heart. 
See Sin in ſtate majeſtically drunk; 
Proud as a peereſs, prouder as a punk; 
Chaſte to her huſband, frank to all beſide, 
\ teeming miſtreſs, but a barren bride. 

Vhat then? Let blood and body bear the fault, 
Her head 's untouch'd, that noble ſeat of thought; 
duch this day's doftrine—in another fit 
pie fins with poets, thro' pure love of wit. 

hat has not fir d her boſom, or her brain? 
lar and Tallboy, Charles and Charlemaine. 
is Helluo, late dictator of the feaſt, 
| be noſe of Haut-gotit, and the tip of taſte," | 
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Critiqu'd your wine, and analys'd your meat, 

Jet on plain pudding deign'd at home to eat: 

So Philomede, lect'ring all mankind 

On the ſoft paſſion and the taſte refin'd,. 

| Th' addreſs, the delicacy, ſtoops at once, 

And makes her hearty meal upon a dunce. 
Flavia 's a wit, has too much ſenſe to prays 

To toaſt our wants and wiſhes is her way; 

Nor aſks of God, but of her ſtars, to give 

The mighty bleiſing, „while we live, to lire.“ 

Then all for death, that opiate of the ſoul! 

Lucretia's dagger, Roſamonda's bowl. 

Say, what can cauſe ſuch impotence of mind, 

A ſpark too fickle, or a ſpouſe too kind 

Wiſe wretch! with pleaſures too refin'd to pleaſe; 

With too much ſpirit to be e'er at eaſe; 

With too much quickneſs ever to be taught; 

With too much thinking to have common 

thought ; 

You purchaſe pain with all that joy can give, 

And die of nothing but a rage to live. 
Turn then from wits; and look on Sime's 

mate; . 

No aſs fo meek, no aſs fo obſtinate. : 

Or her that owns her faults, but never mends, 

Becauſe ſhe 's honeſt, and the beſt of friends. 

Or her whoſe life the church and ſcandal ſhare, 

For ever in a paſſion, or a pray”r. | 

Or her who laughs at hell, but (like her Grace) 

Crics, “ Ah how charming, if there's no ſuch 

Or who in ſweet viciſſitude appears [ place! 

Of mirth and opium, ratafie and tears, 

The daily anodyne, and nightly draught, 


| 


To kill thoſe foes to fair ones, time and thought: 


Woman and fool are too hard things to hit; 
For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. 
But what are theſe to great Atoſſa's mind? 
Scarce once herſelf, by turns all womankind ! . 
Who, with herſelf, ar others, from her birth - 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth: 
Shines in expoling knaves, and painting fools, - 
Vet is whate'er ſhe hates and ridicules. b 

| 


” 


No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whiſks it about, and down it goes again. 5 
| Full fixty years the world has been her trade; 
The wiſeſt fool much time has ever made. 
From loveleſs youth to unreſpected age, 
No paſſion gratified, except her rage, 
So much the fury ſtill outran the wit, 
The pleaſure miſs d her, and the ſcandal hit. 
Who breaks with her provokes revenge from 
Yar he 's a bolder man who dares be well. ſhell; 
Her ey'ry turn with violence purſu'd, | 
No more a ſtorm her hate than gratitude:  { 
To that each paſſion turns, or ſoon or late; | 
Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her hate: 
Superiors! death! and equals! what a curſe ! 
But an inferior not dependant ! worſe. 
Offend her, and ſhe knows not to forgive; 
Oblige her, and ſhe Il hate you while you live: 
But die, and the ll adore you—Then the buſt 
And temple riſe then fall again to duſt. EX 
Laſt night her lord was all that's good and great; 
A knave this morning, and his will a cheat. 
Strange ! by the means defeated of the ends, 
By ſpirit robb'd of pow'r, by warmth of friends, 
By wealth of follow'rs! without one diſtreſs 
Sick of herſelf, thro' very ſelfiſhneſs! 
Atoila, curs'd with ev'ry granted pray'r, 
Childleſs with all her children, wants an heir. 
To heirs unknown deſcends th' unguarded ſtore, 
Or wanders, Heav'n- directed, to the poor. 
Pictures, like theſe, dear Madam, to deſign, 
Aſk no firm hand, and no unerring line; 
Some wand Ting touches, ſome reflected light, 
Some flying ſtroke alone can hit em right: 
For how ſhould equal colours do the knack? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black ? 
© Yer Che ſure was form'd without a ſpot.” 
Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. 
With ev'ry pleaſing, ev'ry prudent part. 
Say, what can Chloe want*'—She wants a heart. 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought; 
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Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour ; 


* 


Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 


So very reaſonable, ſo unmov'd,> 
As never yet to lave, or to be lov'd. 


| She, while her tover pants upon her breaſt, 


Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt ; 


And when ſhe ſees her friend in deep deſpair, 


Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mohair ! 
Forbid it Heav'n, a favour or a debt 

She &'er ſhould cancel—but ſhe may forget. 
Safe is your ſecrer till in Chloe's ear; 

But none of Chloe's ſhall you ever hear. 

Of all her dears ſhe never ſlander'd one, 

But cares not if a thouſand are undone. 
Would Chloe know if you 're alive or dead ? 
She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Chloe 1s prudent—Would you too be wiſe ? 
Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 
One certain portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, 
Which Heav'n has. varniſh'd out, and made : 

| ueen: „„ 
The ſame for ever! and deſcrib'd by all, | 
With truth and goodneſs, as with crown and ball, 
Poets heap virtues, painters gems at will, 
And ſhe their zeal, and hide their want of ſkill. 
Tis well - but artiſts | who can paint or write, 
To draw the naked is your true delight. | 
T hat robe of quality ſo ſtruts and ſwells, 
None ſee what parts of nature it conceals; 


Th' exacteſt traits of body or of mind, | 7 
We owe to models of an humble kind. al 
Tf Queenſberry to ftrip there 's no compelling, re 
'Tis from a handmaid we muſt take an Helen, ih 
From Peer to Biſhop tis no eaſy thing it! 
To draw the man who loves his God or King: t gr 
Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) Ain 
From honeſt Mah'met, or plain Parſon Hale. edi 


But grant, in public Men ſometimes ar? 

| ſhewn,  - | 
A Woman 's ſeen in private life alone: 
Our bolder talents in full light diſplay'd; 


- 


But never, never, reach d one gen rous thought. | 


Your virtues open faireſt in the ſhade, Be 1 


Bred to diſguiſe, in public tis you hide; 

BS Weakneſs or delicacy; all fo nice, 

= That each may ſeem a virtue or a vice. 

In Men we various ruling paſſions find; 

In Women, two almoſt divide the kind; 
Thoſe, only fix'd, they firſt or laſt obey 

The love of pleaſure, and the love of ſway, 


That Nature gives ;—and where the leſſon 


| taught - | TT 
Is but to pleaſe, can pleaſure ſeem a fault? 

Experience, this; by Man's oppreſſion curſt, 

They feek the ſecond not to lole the firſt. 


But ev'iry Woman is at heart a rake : 

Men, ſome to quiet, ſome to public ſtrife; 

But ev'ry Lady would be queen for life. 

Yet mark the fate of a whole ſex of queens ! 
Pow'r all their end, but beauty all the means: 
In youth they conquer with ſo wild a rage, 
As leaves them ſcarce a ſubject in their age: 
For foreign glory, foreign joy they roam; 

No thought of peace or happineſs at home. 
Hut wiſdom's triumph is well-tim'd retreat, 

\s hard a ſcience to the fair as great 

Beauties, like tyrants, old and friendleſs grown, 
Let hate repoſe, and dread to be alone 

Vorn out in public, weary ev'ry eye, . 

or leave one ſigh behind them when they die. 
Pleaſures the ſex, as children birds, purſue; 
111] out of reach, yet never out of view; 

ure, if they catch, to ſpoil the toy at moſt, 

o covet flying, and regret when loſt ; 

it laſt, to follies youth could ſcarce defend, 

t grows their age's prudence to pretend; 
ſnam'd to own they gave delight before, 
educ'd to feign it when they give no more. 

s hags hold Sabbaths, leſs for joy than ſpight, 
theſe their merry, miſerable night; 

«ll round and round the ghoſts of beauty glide, 
nd haunt the places where their honour died. 


are 


Ire 
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There, none diſtinguiſn 'twixtyour ſhame or pride, 


1 


Men, ſome to bus neſs, ſome to pleaſure take; | 


nenen 


n 


See how the world its veterans reward: 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards 
Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no-end, 
Young without lovers, old without a friendz 
A fop their paſſion, but their prize a fot, t, 
Alive, ridiculous and dead, forgot! 
Ahl friend! to dazzle let the vain deſign; 
] To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart be 
thine ! WEN | I 
That charm ſhall grow, while what fatigues the 
Ting, [15 | 1 OE. 7 * N 
Flaunts — goes down an unregarded thing v4 
So when the Sun's broad beam has tir'd the 
ſight, | Tm 
All mild aſcends the Moon's more ſober light; 
Serene in virgin modeſty ſhe ſnines, 
And, unobſerv'd, the She orb declines. _ 
Oh! bleſt with temper, whoſe unclouded ray 
| Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day; 
She who can love a fiſter's charms, or hear 
1 Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear; 
She who ne'er anſwers till a huſband cools ; 
Or, if ſhe rules him, never ſhews ſhe rules; 
{ Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 
| Yet has her humour moſt when ſhe obeys: 
| Let fops or fortune fly which way they will; z 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets, or codille ; - > 4 
Spleen, vapours, or ſmall-pox, above them all, 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, tho': china fall. 
And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 


FF 


Woman? at beſt a contradiction ſtill.” 


Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can, 
Its laſt beſt work, but forms a ſofter man; 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of pleaſure, our defire of reſt : 8 
Blends, in exception to all gen'ral rules, 

Vour taſte of follies with our ſcorn of fools: 


Reſerve with frankneſs, art with truth allied, 


Courage with ſoftneſs, modeſty with pride z 


{ Fix'd principles, with fancy ever new: . 


Shakes all together, and produces Nou. 


: 


| Be this a Woman's fame; with this unbleſt, 
JT oaſts live a ſcorn; and queens may die a jeſt. 
This Phœbus promis'd (I forget the year) 
Whew thoſe blue eyes firſt open'd on the ſphere ; 
Aſcendant Phebus watch'd that hour with care, 
_ Averted half your parents fimple pray'r; 
And gave you beauty, but denied the pelf 
t buys your ſex a tyrant o'er itſelf. _ 
The gen rous God, who wit and gold refines, 
- And ripens fpirits as he ripens mines, T0 
. Kept droſs for ducheſſes, the world ſhall know it, 
T0 you gave ſenſe, good humour, and a Poet. 


* 
— 4 


8 84. To the Memory of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
| pI he "THOMSON. 
. Joferibed to the Right Hon, Sir Robert Walpole. 
8 SHALL 9 great ſoul, of Newton quit this 
W ne 8 ; 
To mingle with. the ſtars; and ev'ry Muſe, 
Aſtoniſh d into ſilence, ſhun the weight 
Of honours due to his illuſtrious name? | 
But what can man? Ey'n now the ſons of light, 
In firains high-warbled to ſeraphic lyre, 
H gil his arrival on the coaſt of bliſs. © | 
Yet am I not deterr'd, though high the theme, 
And ſung to harps of angels; for with you, 
Ethereal flames ! ambitious I aſpire 
In Nature's general ſymphony to join. 
And re new wonders | 
eg. 
Who, While on chis dim ſpot where mortals toil, 
Clouded in duſt, from motion's ſimple laws, 
Could trace the ſecret hand of Providence, 
Wide-working through this univerſal frame 
Have ye not liſten d, while he bound the ſuns 
And planets to their ſpheres ! th' unequal taſk 
Of human-kind till then. Oft had they roll'd 
O er erring man the year, and oft diſgrac'd | 
The pride of ſchools, before their courſe was 
Full in its cauſes and effects, to him, [ Known. 
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can you ſhew your | 


T1 HE POETICAL EPTTOME, 
| | N 
Ke ſchemes, defended by the din 
Of ſpecious words and tyranny of names; 


|] And thine of all his race on him alone 


The whole in filent harmony revolve. 


| Whether ſhe wanes into a ſcanty orb, 


| Far firetching, ſnatches from the dark abyß, 
Or ſuch as farther in ſucceſſive ſkies 


; 


Book Il 


All-piercing ſage ! who ſat not down and dream'i 


But, bidding his amazing mind atteud, - 
And with heroic: patience, years on years 
Deep ſearching, ſaw at laſt the ſyſtem drawn, 


What were his raptures then! how pure ! hoy 

, ſtronggg Mp 0 
And what the triumphs of old Greece and Rome, 
By his diminiſh'd, but the pride of boys 

In ſome ſmall fray victorious | when (inſtead 
Of ſhatter'd parcels of this earth uſurp'd 
By violence unmanly, and ſore deeds 

Of cruelty and blood) Nature herſelf 

Stood all-fubdu'd by him, and open laid 
Her ev'ry latent glory to his view! 

All intellectual eye, our ſolar round 

Firſt gazing thro', he by the blended pow'r 
Of Gravitation and Projection, ſaw 


From unaſſiſted viſion hid, the moons 

To cheer remoter planets numerous form'd, 
By him in all their mingled tracts were ſeen. 
He alſo fix d our wand”ring queen of night; 


Or, waxing broad, with her pale ſhadowy lig 
In a ſoft deluge overflows the ſky. | 
Her ev'ry motion, clear diſcerning, He 
Adjuſted to the mutual main, and taught 
Why now the mighty maſs of water ſwells 
Reſiſtleſs, heaving on the broken rocks, 
And the fulf river turning; till again 
The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waſte of idle ſand behind. 
Then breaking hence, he took his ardent fig 
Thro' the blue infinite; and ev'ry ſtar 
Which the clear concave of a winter's night 
Pours on the eye, or aſtronomic tube, 


To fancy ſhine alone, at his approach 


laz'd into ſuns, the living centre each 
Df an harmonious ſyſtem all combin'd, 
And rul'd unerring by that ſingle pow'r. + 
hich draws the ſtone projected to the ground. 
O unprofuſe magnificence divine! 

) wiſdom truly perfect! thus to call 

rom a few caufes ſuch a ſcheme of things, 
ffects ſo various, beautiful, and great, 

in univerſe complete ! and, O beloy'd © 

f Heav'n, whoſe well-purg'd penetrative eye, 
he myſtic vel ee nyt inly ſcann'd 

he ring, moving, wide- eſtabliſh'd frame! 

e, firſt of men, with awful wing purſu'd 

he comet thro the long elliptic curve, 

s round innum'rous worlds he wound his way; 
ill to the forehead of our ev'ning ſky 

turn'd, the blazing wonder glares anew, | 

Ind oer the trembling nations ſhakes diſmay. 
The heav'ns are all his own ; from the wild 
f whirling vortices, and circling ſpheres, [rule 
o their ficſt great ſimplicity reſtor d. 

he ſchools aſtoniſh'd ſtood ; but found it yain 
o combat ſtill with demonſtration ſtrong, 

nd, unawaken'd, dream beneath the blaze 
truth. At once their pleaſing viſions fled, 
ith the gay ſhadows of the morning mix'd, 
hen Newton roſe, our philoſophic | Any 

Th' acrial flow of ſound was known to him, 
m whence at firſt in wavy circles breaks, 
the touch'd organ takes the meſſage in. 

r could the darting beam, of ſpeed immenſe, 
ape his ſwift purſuit, and meaſuring eye. 
n light itſelf, which ev'ry thing diſplays, 

one undiſcover'd, till his 4 4 mind 
twiſted all the ſhining robe of day; 

d from the whit' ning undiſtinguiſh'd blaze, 
lecting ev'ry ray into his kind, | 
the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeous train 
parent colours. Firſt, the flaming red 

ung vivid forth; the tawny orange next; 
J next deliciqus yellow, by whoſe fide | 


4 
4 


oor II. DIDACTTC, DESCRIPTIVE, '&. 
| Fell the kind beams of all- refreſhing green; 


{ Where the green iſlands of the happy ſhine, 


| Whoſe piercing mental eye diffuſive ſaw 


1} 


rr 9 - 


Then the pure blue, that ſwells autumnal ſkies, 
Ethereal play'd ; and then, of ſadder hue, 
Emerg'd the deepen'd indice, as when 
The heavy-ſkirted ev'ning droops with froft. 
While the laſt gleamings of refracted light 

Died in the fainting violet away, 

Theſe, when the clouds diſtil the roſy ſhow r, 
Shine out diſtinct adown the wat ry bow; : 
While o'er our heads the dewy viſion bends 
Delightful, melting on the fields beneath. 5 
Myriads of mingling dyes from theſe reſult, 


* 


| And myriads ſtill remain infinite ſource 


Of beauty ever fluſhing! ever new! 
Did ever poet 3 aught ſo fair, Et 
(Dreaming wy üp'ring groves by the hoarſe 
| roo | | 
Or prophet, to whoſe rapture heav'n deſcends! - 
Even now the fetting ſun and ſhifting clonds, + 
Seen, Greenwich, from thy lovely heights, de- 
| clare | 


| How juſt, how beauteous, the refractive law ! 


The noiſeleſs tide of time, all bearing down - 
To vaſt eternity's unbounded ſea, | 


He ftemm'd alone: and to the ſource (involy'd 
Deep in primzval gloom) aſcending, rais'd 


His lights at equal diſtances, to guide 


Hiſtorian, wilder'd on his darkſome way. 

But who can number up his labours? who _ 
His high diſcoveries fing ? when but a fer, 
Of the deep- ſtudying race can ſtretch their minds 
To what he knew: in fancy's lighter thought * 
How ſhall the muſe then graſp the mighty theme? 

What wonder thence that his devotion ſwell'd 
Reſponſive to his knowledge? for could he, 


The finiſh'd univerſity of things, 

In all its order, magnitude, and parts, 

Forbear inceſſant to adore that Pow'r ] 

Who fills, ſuſtains, and actuates the whole * 5 
| h 


| 


236 THE POETICAL EPITOME, Boo 1 
Say, ye who beſt can tell, ye happy feu I He here ſo well deſcried, and, wond'ring, talks Wl 


_ Who ſaw him in the ſofteſt lights of life, And hymns their Author with his ee 4 
All unyathheld, indulging to his friends |} O Britain's boaſt ! whether with angels thou 
The vaſt unborrow /d treaſures of his mind, ] Sitteſt in dread diſcourſe, or fellow-bleſt, 


Oh ſpeak the wondrous man! how mild, how | Who joy to ſee-the honour of their Kind; 
P l I or whether, mounted on cherubic wing, 


How greatly humble, how divinely good! { Thy ſwift career is with the whirling orbs, ; 

How frm eſtabliſh'd on eternal truth! Comparing things with things, in rapture loſt, 

Fervent in doing well, with ev'ry nerve © I And grateful adoration, for that lit 0 

Still preſſing on, forgetful of the paſt, _ | So plenteous ray d into thy mind below, | 

And re for perfection: far above From Light himſelf—Oh look with pity down 

Thoſe little cares and viſionary joys | on human kind, a frail erroneous race! 

That ſo perplex the fond impaſſion'd heart 'Exalt the ſpirit of a downward world ! 

Of ever-cheated, ever-truſting man! 5 O'er thy dejected country chief preſide, 

And you, ye hopeleſs gloomy- minded tribe, And be her Genius call'd; her ſtudies raiſe, | 

You, who unconſcious of thoſe nobler flights | Correct her manners, and inſpire her youth: 1 
That reach impatient at immortal life, For, though deprav'd and funk, ſhe brought t. 


Againſt the prime endearing privilege Ul = forth; | | 
Of being dare contend, ſay, can a foul | And glories in thy name, ſhe points thee out 
Of ſuch extenſive, deep, tremendous powers, To all her ſons, and bids them eye thy ſtar: 


Enlarging ſtill, be but a finer breath | While in expectance of thy ſecond life, 
Of ſpirits dancing thro* their tubes a while, | When time ſhall be no more, thy ſacred duſt | 
And then for ever loſt in vacant air ? 'Sleeps with her kings, and dignifies the ſcent. ; 


But hark ! methinks I hear a warning voice, | 


Solemn as when ſome awful change is come, 1 PS 1 : 

Sound thro! the world“ PTis e, 55 85. The Pulpit the Engine of Reformatim. No. 
; „ ſure's full, 78 [ ſtones, | | op Cow 
4 And I reſign my charge. — Ve mould'ring PHE pulpit therefore (and I name it, fill 
That build the tow'ring pyramid, the proud | With ſolemn awe, that bids me well bewi 


Triumphal arch, the monument effac'd | With what intent I touch the holy thing)— ſtr 

By ruthleſs ruin, and whate'er ſupports - | The pulpit (when the ſat'riſt has at laſt, 

The worſhipp'd name of hoar Antiquity, — Strutting and vap'ring in an empty ſchool, 

Down to the duſt ! what grandeur can ye boaſt, | Spent all his force and made no proſelyte)— 5 

White Newton lifts his column to the fries, I fay the pulpit. (in the ſober uſe 1 

Beyond the waſte of time? Let no weak drop Of its legitimate peculiar pow'rs) [oy 

Be ſhed for him. The virgin in her bloom Muſt ſtand acknowledg'd, while the world i 

Cut off, the joyous youth, and darling child, The moſt important and effectual guard, 

Theſe are the tombs that claim the tender tear | Support, and ornament, of virtue's cauſe. d 
And elegiac ſong. But Newton calls There ſtands the meſſenger of truth; there ſta 


For other nates of gratulation high, | The legate of the ſkies : his theme divine, 
That now he wanders thro? thole endleſs worlds His office ſacred, his credentials clear. 
i 8 g | 


* 


K book II. DID ACT I C, 5 D 


BS. tim the violated law ſpeaks out 
ts thunders; and by- tim, in ftrains as ſweet | 
is angels uſe, the goſpel whiſpers peace. 
e ſtabliſhes the ſtrong, reſtores the weak, 
eclaims the wand'rer, binds the broken heart, 
nd, arm'd himſelf in panoply complete 
f heav'ply temper, furniſhes with arms 
Wright as his own, and trains by ev'ry rule 
holy diſcipline, to glorious war, 
he ſacramental hoſt of God's elect. 


— CC 


$ 86. Ode to Melancholy. OGILVIE. 


wer, 


d by the moon, when at the midnight hour 
er pale rays tremble thro* the duſky gloom, 


bear me, goddeſs, to thy peaceful ſeat! | 
hether to Heela's cloud-wrapt brow convey d, 


treat, 


, rove thy ſteps o'er Lybia's naked waffe? 
ſeek ſome diſtant ſolitary ſhore ? 

on the Andes topmoſt mountain plac'd, 
| fit and hear the ſolemn thunder roar ? 


d on ſome hanging rock's projected brow, 


ſtray thy feet where pale dejefted Woe 
rs her long wail from ſome lamented tomb? 


night's dun curtain wraps the darkſome pole 
T heav'n's blue arch yon rolling worlds ap- 
- pear, 1 | 

| rouſe to ſolemn thought th' aſpiring ſoul. 

ad my ſteps beneath the moon's dim ray, 

tre Tadmor ftands all deſert and alone! 

Ile from her time-ſhook- tow'rs, the bird of 
' moan. 


ESCRIPTIVE, Kc. 


That queen of nations I v 4-444 
j Rous'd the broad Eaſt, and bid her arms deſtroy? 


ues 


_— 


| And Time's cold breath 


by 


Slow as ſome miner ſaps th' aſpiring tow'r, 


ho o'er th. unbounded waſte art joy'd to roam, 


W lodg'd where mountains ſcreen thy deep re- 


wand'ring wild thro' Chili's boundleſs ſhade. 


art thou low. murmurs from the diſtant dome? 


k] yon deep echo ſtrikes the trembling ear! 


{| Perch'd like a raven on ſome blaſted yew, 
Let Guilt revolve the thonght-difiratt 


r 


| 237 
Or bear-m2e fra yon dark diſmal plain, R 
Where fell-ey'd tigers, all athirſt for blosd, 


| Howl to the deſert; while the horrid train 
| Roams o'er the wild where once great Babel 


14 


whoſe ſuperior cal! 


When warm'd to mirth, let judgment mark her 


And deep reflection daſh/the lip of joy. fall, 


Short is ambition's gay deceitful dream; 


Though wreaths of blooming taurel bind her 
AIL, queen of thought ſublime ! propitious | | 


__ brow, | | 81 
Calm thought diſpels the vifonary ſcheme, 
diſſolves the withering 


When working ſecret with deſtructive aim; 
Unſeen, unheard, thus moves the ſtealing hour, 


| But works the fall of empire, pomp, and name. 


Then let thy pencil mark the traits of man: 
Full in thy draught be keen-ey'd Hope pour- 
tray d: 


Let fluttering Cupids crowd the growing plan: 
Then give one touch, and daſh it deep with fhade. 
Beneath the plum 


e that flames with glancing 
rays 90 3s 
Be Care's deep engine on the ſoul impreſt; 


Beneath the helmet's keen refulgent blaze 


Let Grief fit pining in the canker'd breaſt. 


Let Love's gay ſons, a ſmiling train, appear, 5 
With Beauty pierc'd-yet heedleſs of the dart; 
While cloſely couch'd, pale ſick' ning Envy 
near 3 8 
Whets her fell ſting, and points it at the heart. 


ing ſin; 
Scar'd while her eyes ſurvey th' ethereal blue, 
Let heavn's ſtrong lightning burſt the dark 


prey | . 
Ks through the night her lopg-reſounding | 


within. 
Then 
4 N 
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That — where heart-firuck Sappho, v 


Here; wrapt in ſtudious thought, let Fancy rove, 


| 7 prompt to mark Suſpicion's ſecret ſnare; 
o ſee where Anguiſh nips the bloom of Love, 
Or trace proud Grandeur to the domes of Care. 


| Should Ee 'er Ambition 8 tow? ring hopes inflame, And ſwell — 


Let judging Reaſon draw the veil aſide; 
Or, fir'd with envy at ſome mighty name, 
Read o'er the monument that tells—He died. 


What are the enfigns.of imperial ſway ? 


What all that Fortune s lib ral hand has 


„ +. 51: 247 

Teach. they the voice to pour a ſweeter lay? 

Or rouſe « & ſoul to more exalted thought ? 

When bleeds the heart as Genius blooms un- 
- known ? 2 25 | 

When melts! the eye or Virtue's mournful 
bier? 


Not Wealth, but Pity, ſwells the burſting groan ; 
Not Pow'r, but whiſp'ring Nature, - prompts the 


tear. 


ay, atle mourner, in von mouldy vault, 
Where the worm fattens on ſome ſceptred brow, 
Beneath that roof with ſculptur'd marble fraught, 


Why ſleeps unmov'd the breathleſs duſt below: 


Sleeps it more ſweetly than the ſimple ſwain, 
Beneath ſome moſfy turf that reſts his head? 


Where the lone widow tells the night her pain, 


And eve withdewy tears embalms the dead. 


The lily, ſcreen'd from ev'ry ruder gale, 
Courts not the cultur'd ſpot where roſes ſpring: 
But blows neglected in the peaceful vale, 
* ſcents * le 8 cad breathing wing. 


THE POETICAL ETITOME, 
Then paint, impending o er the madd ning ain) 
_ 


: 


e dee cp 
Impetuous ſprung, and daſh d the boiling wave. 


: 


With each extreme that Pleaſure tries to hidz 


May ſome fad friend recal the former years; 


: 


19 


Tythe Pig and A Guinea; 
* See * 's Tempeſt, 


| Pride's thought NID; and Beauty's s Kindly 


For me—may Paſſion ne'er my foul inv ade, 
| Nor be the whims of tow'ring Phrenſy giv'n; 


Boox - 


The buſts of grandeur and the pomp. of power, 3 
Can, theſe bid Sorrow's guſhing tears ſubſide 2 MM 
Can theſe avail in that tremendous hour, 1 
When Death's ald hand en. he pur 
ALE EIN: 1 
Ah no! the OO names are heard no more: 


3 8 
Serve but to ſport one flying moment o'er, 


— verſe the ſcutchem 
tomb. 


Let Wealth ne er court me n the peaci 
mate. = = 
Where Contemplation wings the foul to Heart 


O guard me ſafe from Joy's enticing ſnare! hc 


The poiton'd breath of flow-conſuming Care, 
The noile of Folly, and the dreams of Pride. 


But oft, when midnight's ſadly ſolemn knel 
Sounds long and diſtant from the {ky-topt towh 
Calm let me fit in Proſper's lonely cell 
Or walk with Milton thro' the dark obſcure 


Thus, when the tranſient dream of life is fe 


Then, ftretch'd in filence o'er my duſty bed hoſ 


Pour the warm guth of ſymparhetic tears: t lo 

7 $7. Fo of Dr. Swift, Port, ren 
CESS GU 
THE HAPPY LIFE OF A COUNTRY au |). 


P ARSON, theſs things in thy poſſeſſing t rar 


Are better than the Biſhop's bleſling— Wit] 
A Wife that makes conſerves; a Steed 
That carries double when there 's need; 
October ſtore, and beſt Virginia Dbitic 


. 
* * 


* : P 
QQ 


r 


aꝛettes ſent gratis down, and frank d,. 
or which thy patron s weekly thank d; 
arge Concordance, bound long ſince; 
rmons to Charles the Firſt when Prince; 
Chronicle of ancient ſtanding; 
Chryſoſtom to ſmooth thy band in. 

he Polyglott three parts my next, 
owbeit, —likewiſe - now to my text. 

o, here the Septuagint,—and . aul, 

o ſum the whole—the cloſe of all. 

He that has theſe, may paſs his life, 

rink with the Squire, and kifs his Wife; 

n Sundays preach, and eat his fill; 

nd faſt on Fridays—if he will: 

oaſt Church and Queen, explain the News, 
alk with Churchwardens about pews, 

ay heartily for ſome new Gift, 

nd ſhake his head at Dr. Swift. 


„ 4 F 


83, The Petit-Maitre Clergyman. CowPER, 


VENERATE the man whoſe heart is warm, 
Whoſe hands are pure, whoſe doctrine and 
whoſe life, | wy 
incident, exhibit lucid proof 
at he 1s honeſt in the fred cauſe, 
d ſuch I render more than mere reſpect, 
hoſe actions ſay that they reſpect themſelves. 
t looſe in morals, and in manners vain, 
converſation frivolous, in dreſs 
treme, at once rapacious and profuſe ; 
quent in park, with lady at his fide, 
nbling and prattling ſcandal as he goes; 
t rare at home, and never at his books 
with his pen, ſave when he ſcrawls a card; 
nſtant at routs, familiar with a round | 
ladyſhips, a ſtranger to the poor; 
pbitious of perferment for its gold, 
d well prepar'd by ignorance and ſloth, 
infidelity and love o th' world, 
make God's work a finecure ; a ſlavte 


* 


n 


| hs 
| Ne more regret the toys I leave. 


| 


4 


„ DID ACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, / a. 


| Preſerve the church, and lay not care 


5 


; 


* 


| 


* 


N 
] 


"DT was then amid the vernal throng, 


Whom Nature wakes to mirth and love, 


239 
To his own pleaſures antl his patron's pride 
From ſuch apoſtles, O ye mitred heads 
leſs hands 
On ſculls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 


89. Father Francis's Prayer, in a Hermitage. 
NE gay attire, ne marble: hall, | 

Ne arched roof, ne pictur'd wall, 
Ne cook of Fraunce, ne dainty board, 
Beſtow'd with pies of Perigord, 
Ne pow'r, ne ſuch like idle fancies, 


Sweet Agnes! grant to Father Francis: 
Let me ne more myſelf deceive, A 


* 
* 
% 


* 


The world I quit, the proud, the vain, 
Corruption's and ambition's train, 
ut net the good perdie! nor fair; 

Gainſt them I make ne vow; ne pray r; 
But ſuch aye welcome to my cell, 

And oft, not always, with me dwell: 
Then caſt, ſweet Saint! a circle round, 
And bleſs from fools this holy ground, 
From all the foes to worth and truth, 
From wanton old and homely youth, 

The gravely dull and pertly gay: 

Oh! baniſh theſe; and by my fay 

Right well I ween, that in this age 

Mine houſe ſhall prove an hermitage. 


8 go. Elegy occaſioned by ſhooting 4 Blackbird” 
bs on Valentine's Day. WVIST. 
THE ſun had chas'd the winter's ſnow, 

And kindly loos'd the froſt- bound ſoil, 
The melting ſtreams began to flow, 
And ploughmen urg'd their annual toil : 


A Blackbird rais d his am'rous ſong, 


Aud thus it echo'd thro” the grove : 


O faireſt 
6 


„o bret of the feather'@'train, 
+ © For whom I ſing, for whom I burn, 
« Artend with pity to my ſtrain, 


Aud grant my love a kind returnn 


4 See, ſee, the winter's ſtorms are flown, 
4 9 gently fan the air! 

Let us the genial influence own, 
Let us the vernal paſtune ſhare. 

* The raven plumes his Jetty wing 
To pleaſe Ins croaking paramour; - 
The larks reſponſive love-tales fing, 
And tell their paſſions as they foar: 
But truſt me, Love! the raven's wing 
Is not to be compar'd with mine; 
Nor can the lark ſo ſweetly fing 
As I, who ſtrength with ſweetneſs join. 
* With thee I 'I prove the ſweets of love, 
* With thee divide the cares of life ; 

© No fonder huſband in the grove, |, 
Nor none than thee a happier wife. 

« T il lead thee to the cleareſt nill 

£ Whoſe fireams among the-pebbles ſtray, 
There will we fit and fip our fill, 
Or on the flow'ry border play. 

© I'll guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 

< Impervious to the ſchool-boy's eye; 
For thee the plaſter d neſt I Il make, 
And on thy downy pinions lie. | 
Jo get thee food I Il range the fields, 
And cull the beſt of ev'ry kind, 


— 
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2330 THE POETICAL EPITOME, xc. Booz II. 
I © Whatever Nature's bounty yields, | 
I“ Or Love's aſſiduous care can find, 
And when my lovely mate would ftray 
To take the ſummer's ſweets at large, 
At home I Ill wait the hvelong day, 
And tend at home our infant charge. 
When, prompted by a mother's eare, 
Thy warmth ſhall form th' im 
With thee the taſk III foudly ſhare, 
© Or cheer'thy labours with my ſong.” 
He ceas'd his ſong : the melting dame 
With tender pity heard his ſtrain; 
She felt ſhe own'd a mutual flame, 
And haſten'd to relieve his pain. 
He led her to the nuptial bow'r, 
And neſtled cloſely to her fide, 
The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 
And ſhe the moſt enamour'd bride. 


Next morn, he wak'd her with a ſong— , 
© Ariſe, behold the newborn day! 

The lark his matin peal has rung: 
* Arife my Love! and come away. 


Together thro' the fields they ſtray'd, 
And to the verdant riv'let's fide; 
Renew d their vows, and hopp'd and play 4 
With honeſt joy and decent pride. 
O! my Muſe with pain relates 
mournful ſequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order of the Fates, 
A gunner met them in the vale. 


priſon'd young, 
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91. As YOU LIKE IT. SHAKSPEARE. 
Fond Youthful Friendſbip. 
tia, Of my poor Roſalind, where wilt thou 
O? N 


| go; | mine 
lt thou change fathers? — I will give thee 
charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I 
Kiſalind. J have more cauſe. [ am. 
Celia. Thou haſt not, couſin. 


bi 


ythee be cheerful ; know'ſt thou not the Duke 
45 baniſh'd me his daughter? | 

Kalind. That he hath not. [the love 
Celia. No? Hath not? Roſalind lacks then 
ch teacheth me that thou and I are one : 

all we be ſunder d? Shall we part, ſweet girl? 


; let my father ſeek another heir ! 
crctore deyiſe with me how we may fly, 


' Whither to go, and what to bear with us; 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out; 


For by this heaven, now at our ſorrows pale, 


Say what thou canſt, I II go along with thee. 


Solitude preferred 1 a: Cart Life, and the 
Advantages of Adver/iiy. 


Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 


| Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet: 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not theſe 


ode, | | | 
More free from peril than the envious court > 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy fan 

And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind „ F 


— 


0 a —_ it bites and blows upon my body, 


- Even 
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That ean tranſlate the 


I thought that all things had been ſavage here; 


| Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 


Whites, like a doc, 1 = nad m 
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Even will 1 brink wich cold, Tail and fay, 
This is no flattery ;* theſe are counſellors 
That feelingly per ads me what I am. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head: - 
And this qur life, cx t from ppblie haupt, 
Finds tongues in tr bes. bobkek A the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 
I would not change it ! 

Amiens. Happy is your 3 5 


12 of fortune 


— — — yn i 


1 


Into fo quiet and fo we K. 


A Tender Petition and Reply, b 


Orlando. Speak you ſo gently ? Pardon me, 1 
pray you : 


And therefore put I on the countènance 
Of ſtern commandment. But Whate'er you are, 
That in this deſert inacceſſible 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, { 
If ever you have look d on better days; 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd 59 Sureh; 5 
If ever fate at any good man's feaſt; 
If erer from your cye-lids, wip'd a tear, a 
And know What tis to Pity and be pitied 
Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be; _ 
In the which hope I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 
Dake. True it is that we Have ſeen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knolt'd to church, 
And ſate at good. men's feaſts; and wipꝰd our eyes 
Of drops that facred pity. hatk engender d; 
And therefore fit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take, upon command, what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be miniſter d. 
ether hen bar Farber yam food A little 
w | 


2 WI will not touch a bit. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Even in the cannon's mouth, And vet, ul 


L In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 


— — 


Boox III. 


Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt ſutßed, 
Oppreſt with two weak evils, age and hunger, 


The World compared to a Stage. 
Thoy/keeſt'w we are not all atone Unhappy— 


This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful pageants, than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. 
Jagucs. All the world 's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
Muling and in his nurſe's arms: 
And then the whining ſchool-boy, with bi 
ſatchel | 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
| aniline to ſchool. And then the lover; 
Stghing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow. Then, the 
- # fJaldier, 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarre|; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 


juſtice, 


'Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances ; 
And ſo he plays his part, The fixth age 22 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide; 
His yauthful hoſe well fav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Laft ſcene of all 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, ſans 705 ſans Ld ſans en 


4 A Fs i 


oy fan, Li 
And 4 gre it food. There is an old poor man, | 


| 


thing. 4 


1 


Who with her head, nimble in 


Book III. 


4 fine Deſcription of a Sleeping Man, about to be 
deſtroyed by a Snake and Lioneſs. 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd 
with age, | e 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o ergrown with hair, 
Lay ſleeping on his back; about his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
threats, ap- 
proach'd 2 5 . 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly. 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a buſh ; under which buſh's ſhade 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, [watch 
Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould fiir : for tis 
he royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 
o prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead. 


MEASURE. 
SHAKS PEARE. , 


Virtue given tobe exerted. 
HERE is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to the obſerver dotli thy hiſtory 
ully unfold: thyſelf and thy belongings | 
Ire not thine own ſo proper, as to waſte | 
hyſelf upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
cav'n doth with us as we with torches do, 


$ 2 MEASURE FOR 


id not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
s if. we had them not.— Spirits 

touch d, 1 1 5 
t to fine iſſues : nor Nature never lends 
be ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, © 
„ ike a thrifty goddeſs, {be determines 
ſelf the glory of a creditor, » - | 


b thanks and uſe. 


Dillike of Popilarity. 
I love the peop'e, 


„3 


'V 


A thirſty evil, and when we drin 


| Which have, like unſcour'd 


ot light them for themſelves; for if our virtues | 


are a0 fncly | 
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| Though it do well, T do not reliſh well TL 
Their loud applauſe and aves vehement. 
| Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion. 

That does affect it. EE 


Authortiy. Sq 
Thus can the demi-god, authority, WT% 
| Make us pay down for our offence by weight. 


The words of Heav'n : On whom it will, it willz 
| On whom it will not, ſo; yet {till tis juſt. 


| 
| The Conſequence of Liberty indulged. 


Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? —whence 
comes this reſtraint? 3-464 
Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, 

As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, liberty: 

So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, 2 

Turns to reſtraint, Our natures do purſue, . 

Likes rats that raven down their proper bane, 

k we die. 


3 


7 


Neglected Laws. 


| Fhis new governor. 
Awakes me all th' enrolled penalties 2 — 
armour, hung by 
the wall f | 
So long, that fourteen zodiacs have gone round, 
And none of them been worn; and for a name 


Now puts the drowſy and neglected act 
Freſhly on me : tis ſurely for a name, 


Eloquence and Beauty. 
| In her youth _.. 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect, | 
Such as moves men; beſides, ſhe hath a pro- 
, fprrousart 3 - | W 
When ſhe would play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 
And well ſhe can perſhade. 8 


. Retired Life, | 
My holy Sir, none better knows than you _ 


ds not like to ſtage me to their eyes: 


How Izhave ever loy'd the life remov d, 
M2 And 
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And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies 

Where youth, —and cot, —and witleſs bravery. 
keeps. 

Licentionlusf* the Corfuence of a 


STY 


We have firidt ſtatutes, and moſt biring laws | 

(The needful bits and curbs for beadſtrong 
feeds) 

Which for theſe fourteen years we hare let ſeep; 
Eren like an o'ergrown Hon in a cave. 
That goes not out to prey: now, as fond fathers, 
Hariog bound up the threat ning rwigs of birch, 
Ou to ſtick it in their children's Belt 
For terror. not for uſe, in time the rod Ceres, 
Becomes more mock d than fear d: fo our de- 
Dead to iuſictioa, to themſelves are dead; 
And lherry plucks juſtice bv the noſe > 
The baby 4 — and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 


Pie, the Sandticx of abet. 
For we bid this be done, 


nr 8 
And not the puniibment. 


2 fexere Saixr-Eke Covernar. | 


Lord Angelo is preciſe ; 
Stands t a guard with envy ; ſcarce confefles 
"That his blood flows, or that his ite 
Is more to bread than ftone: hence hall we fee, 


If power change purpote, what our ſcemers be. 


** 


* 


A Religiozs profeft. 

I behold. you ar a thing enfticd and faimed ; 
r 
And to be tal Te with in fncerity, 
2 

Schead fell. 
. I- the your coun ? | [their names, 
K. A 71 ſchoo!-maids change 


a 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Whom I would fave, bad à moſt noble father. 


And pull'd the law upon you. 


Br N rhoogh apt aun. | 


Boox III. 
- Refolution. - 


Our doubes are traitors, 
And make us lofe the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 
The Prayers of Mad Mectual. 
Go to Lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when * fac, 
Men give like gods; but when they weep are 


All their peritions are as truly theirs \ knee; 
As they themſelves would owe them. 


. £7 Mex frazl. 
Angets. We mutt not make a ſcarecrow of tt 
law, 
Setting it up to ſcare the birds of prey, a 
And let it Keep one ſhape till cuſtom make i: , 


Their perch, and not their terror. 
Efga. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little 
Than fall and brute to death. Alas, this Ser 


rleman. 


Let but your honour know 
(Whom I believe to be moſt firait in virtue) 
Thar, in the working of your own affections, 
Td IE ace, or place with wif 
d the refolute acting of your blood [ 2g; 
— tt et of your own 
b S 5 
Whether you had not ſome time in ꝓcur life 
— — centur i 


Azgeio. "Tis one thing to be tempted, E 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 


The jury, on the pris ner's life, 
May in the ſworn twelve have a thicf or r 
Gulltier than him they try; What S open 2 

wd juſtice, 
That juftice ſcizes on. M bat know the 1253 
That theres do pals on thieves ? Tis very ji 
mimt, 


— * — 


n 
5 


Boox III. 


The jewel that we find, we ſtoop and take it, 
Recauſe we ſee it; but what we do not ſee 
We tread vpon, and never think of it. 
You may not ſo extenuate his offence, 
For I have had ſuch favits : but rather tell me, 
u hen I that cenſure him do fo cfiend, 
Let my own judgment — 6x out my death, 
| And nothing come in partial. 


Mercy frequently miflaten. 
NMerey is not ĩtſelf that oft looks fo; 
Pardon is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe. 
Nat to be too bafly in Actions irremediable. 
Under your good correction, I have ſcen 
When, after execution, judgment hath 


Repented o'er his doom. 


Ear {ious already condemned, the Actors to be 
p punifbed. | 
Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it 
Why, ev'ry fault s condema'd ere it be done: 
Aline were the very cypher of a function 
o ind the faults, whoſe fine ſtands on record, 
and ict go by the actor 


Mercy in Governors en 


No ceremony that to great ones longs, 

i the king's crown, nor the deputed ſword, 
he marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
pecome them with one half ſo good a grace 

Bs mercy does. If he had been as you, 

Ind you as he, you would have ſlipp' d like him; 
but he, like you, would not have been fo ſtern. 
The Duty of mutual Forgivencſs. 
Alas! alas! 

Var, all the fouls that are were forfeit once; 
ad he that might the vantage beſt have took, 
ound out the remedv. How would you be, 
he who is the top of judgment ſhould 

zt ſudge you as you are? Oh! think on that, 
ad mercy then will breathe within F 
Le Man new made. 


fi un 


3) 


4 


8 


MO OM EP ID 


Tuftice. 
Tab. vet ſnew ſome pi 
Arg. I ſhew it moſt of 
For then I pity thoſe I do not know; 
Which a diſmiſt offence would after gall; 


. 
| % 
2: 
, ot 4 
* 


5 when I ſhew juice; 


And do him right that, anſwering one foul 


Lives not to a& another. 
; The Abuſe of Author Hy. 
Oh, tis excellent 


1 rong, 


To have a giant's ſtrength ; bur i 11 is mee 


To uſe it like a giant. 
Great Men's Abuſe +. Powyr. - 
Could great men thunder, 


For every pelting, petty officer 

Would uſe his heav'n for thunder! 
Nothing but thunder! Merciful Hear'n! 

Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſuipu'rous bolt 
Splitt'ſt the unwedgable and gnarled oak 

Than the foft myrtle. O, but man, proud man 
Dreſt in a little brief authority, 

Noft ignorant of what he 's moſt aſſur d, 

His glaſſy eſſence, like an angry ape, 

Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Hear'n 


As make the angels weep ; who, with our ſplecns, 


Would all themſelves laugh mortal. 


The Privilege of Authority. 

We cannot weigh our brother with urſelf ; 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints, tis wit in Ry 
But, in the leſs, foul profanation. 

That in the captain 's but a choleric wold; 
Which in the ſoldier is flat blaſphemy. 


Conſcioufaeſs of our own Faults ſhould make us 
merciful. 
Arg. Why do you put thoſe ſayings u me 2. 
1/ab. Becauſe W 1 Þ tho' role oF ger others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine i in itſelf 
Thar ſkims the vice o' the top: go to your boſom, 
Knock there; and aſk your heart what it doth 


Know 
M3 That 's 


; 


As Jore himſelf does, Jove would ne'er be quiet; 
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Iz that temptatien that does 


| You judges ſteal themſelves. 
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That 's like my brother's fault? If it confeſ: 
A natural 8 ſuch as is his, 8 
it not ſound a thought upon your tongue 
gainſt my brother's life. 1 
3 Honeft Bribery. 
Tab. Hark how I'll bribe you! 
Ang. How! bribe me? e 
Lab. Not with fond ſhekels of the teſted gold, 
Or ſtones, whoſe rate is either rich or poor, 
As fancy values them; but with true prayers, 
That ſhall be up at heav'n, and enter there 
Ere the ſun riſe : prayers from preſerved fouls, 
From faſting maids, whoſe minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. I 
The Power of virtuous Beauty, 
Jab. Save your honour! ry 
Ang. From thee, even from thy virtue !— 
What s this? What's this? Is this her fault or 
mine ? 755 [Ha — 
The tempter, or the tempted, who fins moſt ? 
Not the ; nor doth ſhe tempt; but it is I 
That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
Do, as the carrion does, not as the flow'r, 
Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. Can it be, 
"That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe 
Than woman's lightneſs ? Having waſte ground 
Shall we deſire to raſe the ſanctuary, [enough, 
And pitch our evils there? Oh, fie, fie, fie! 
What doſt thou? Or, what art thou, Angelo? 
Doft thou defire her foully, for thoſe things 
That make her good? Oh, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
What! do I love 
hat I defire to hear her ſpeak again, Ther, 
And feaſt upon her eyes? What is 't I dream on ? 
cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 
With ſaints doſt bait thy hook ! Moſt dangerous 
ad us on 
To fin in loving virtue: ne er could the ſtrumpet 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 


1 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, Zoo III. 


| Once ſtir my temper : but this virtuous maid 


| Shewin g we would not ſpare Heaven as we love it, 


- 


True Repentance. 
Duke. Repent you, fair one, of the ſin you carry? 
Jul. I do, I bear the ſhame moſt patiently. 
Duke. I Il teach you how you ſhall arraign 
your conſcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, 
Or hotlowly put on. | 
Jul. III gladly learn. "AH 
Duke. Love you the man that wrong'd you? 
Jul. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong'd him. 
Duke. So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceful 
Was mutually committed ? a [act 
Jul. Mutually. N l 
Duke. Then was your fin of heavier kind than 
Jul. I do confeſs it, and repent it, father? 
Duke. Tis meet fo, daughter: but—leſt you 
do repent * 45 | 
As that the ſin hath brought you to this ſhame, 
Which forrow is always toward ourſelves; not 
Heaven; h | | 


But as we ftand in fear 

Jul. I do repent me as it is an evil, 
And. take the ſhame with joy. 
Duke, There reſt. 


Love in a grave ſevere Governor. 


When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To ſev'ral ſubjects: Heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilſt my intention, hearing not my tongue, 


Anchors on Iſabel. Heaven 's in my mouth, Ang 
As if I did but only chew its name; As I 
And in my heart, the ſtrong and ſwelling evil But in 
Of my conception: the ſtate whereon I ſtudied, india; 
Is like a good thing, being often read, hoſe 


Grown fear'd and tedious; yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 
Could I with boot change for an idle plume 
Which the air beats forvain. Oh, place! oh, fry 
7 ow 


2 


* 
: 17% 


Book 1 


| How often \ dot thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls | 
Tothy falſe ſeeming! Blood, thou art butblood! 
Let 's write good angel on the ale 8 Dorn ze 2 
Tis not the devil's creſt. 1 | 


A mile bn tbe Preſence of the beloved oil. 


Oh Heav'ns! 
Why does my blood thus muſter to 
Making both that unable for itſelf, 
And diſpoſſefling all my other parts | 
Of neceſſary fitneſs ? FR ge | 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that W 
Come all to help him, and thus ſtop the air |. 
By which he ſhould revive : and even ſo 

The gen'ral ſubjects to a well-wiſh'd king, 

Quit their own part, and in obſequious fondneſs 
Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught 18 
Muſt needs appear offence. _ 


. Compelled Sins, 


Our compelled ſins 
Stand more for number than account. 


Lorolineſi of Mind. 


Jas. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. | bright 

Ang. Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt 
hen! it doth tax itſelf: as theſe black maſks 
Proclaim an enſhiel'd beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could diſplay d. 


Heroic Female Vi rtuc. 


1 Admit no other way to ſave his life, 
As I ſubſcribe not that or any other, 

but in the loſs of queſtion) that you his ſiſter, 
inding yourſelf deſir'd of ſuch a perſon 

© boſe credit with the judge, or own great place, 
ould fetch your brother from the manacles 

f the all-binding law : and that there were 

0 earthly mean to ſave him, but that either 


3 96 1 


y 
57 
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That you have ſlander'd fo ? 


| 


ou muſt lay down the treaſures of your body | 


247 
To this ſuppoſed, or elſe td let him baker; {up 
What would yu d en | 
Jab. As much for my poor brother as mykelt; 
That is, were I u 7 the terms of death, 
The impreffion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
And fri myſelk ro death, av to a bed 
That 16nging I ve been fi ick for, ere I '4 yield © 4 
9 body up to ſhame. * 
Ang. Then muſt your brother A 
ib. And twere the cheaper Way: 
Better it were a brother died at once, 
Than that a fiſter by redeeming him 0 . 
Should die for ever. : 
Arg. Were not you then as cruel ab dhe Pa 
| tence 
Jab. An ignominious ranſom and free par- 
Are of two houſes : lawful mercy, ſure, don 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. #: 


Self-Intereft palliates Faults, 


Laab. It oft falls out, 
To have what we would have, we Tpeak not 
what we mean: ö 
I ſomething do excuſe the thing I fate, | 
For his advantage that I dearly love. 


| Women's Frailty. | 
Ang. ay, women are frail too. 
Jab. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view thems 


ſelves ; 


” 
THT 


: | Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms. 


Women! help Heaven men their creation mar, 
In profiting by them : pay, call us ten times frail; 
For we are ſoft as our complexions are, 

And credulous to falſe prints. 


IWeigbt of eftablifhed Reputation. 


Ang. Who will believe thee, Iſabel ? 
My unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 
My vouch againft you, and my place i' the ſtate, 
Will fo your accuſation overweigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And ſmeil of calumny. 


M 4 Hope. 
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Be abſolute for death; either death or life 
Stall thereby be the ſweeter. Reaſon thus with 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing life: 
That none but fools would keep; a breath thou 
Servile to all the ſłiey influences a 
That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt 
Hourly afflift : merely thou art death's 9051 
For him thou labour 1 by thy flight to un, . 
And yet 88 t ward him till, Thou art not 

noble; 
For all th ann chat thou bear- lt. 
Are nurs d by baſeneſs: thou rt by no means 
„ 1 © 
For thou doſt fear the ſoft and 3 fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy beſt of reſt is ſleep, 
And that thou oft provok ſt; yet groſsly fear 'ſt 
Thy Acht ons is no more. Thou rt not 
thyſelf 
For thou Lil ' on many. A thouſand grains 
That iſſue out of duſt. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt to „ 
And what thou haſt, forgett ſt. Thou art not 
certain . 
For thy complexion ſhifts to Age effects, 
After the moon. 
For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt the heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Friend thou haſt | 
none; 
For thy own bow els, which do call thee fire, 
The mere effuſion of thy proper loins, 
Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt not youth 
But as it were an after-dinner's flee [nor age 
Dreaming on both; for all thy pleſlee d Ka 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of ** eld; and when thou rt old and rich, 


5 - 


| 


"| 


If thou art rich, thou 'rt poor; | 


* 


TH 25 PO ETICAL\EPITOME, 


þ 


2 


| 
. 


. 


| Whoſe jetted viſage and delib'rate word 


| 


| As falcon doth the fowl—is yet a devil; 


Book III. 


Thou haſt neither 8 limb nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleaſant. What 's yet in this 
That bears the name of life? Vet in this life 

Lie hid more thouſand deaths: yet death we e fear, 


| That makes theſe odds all even. 


The Terrors of Death moſt in Apprebenſion. 
Claud. Is there no remedyꝛ ? 
Lab. None, but ſuch remedy as to fave a head 


Wou'd cleave a heart in twain. 
Claud. But is there any? 


| Jab. O, I a far thee, l 2 I quake, 
Left thou. a fev'rous life ſhould entertain, 
And fix or ſeven; winters more reſpect 

Than a perperual honour. Dar'ſt thou die? 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion ; 
And the poor, beetle that we tread upon, 

In corp'ral ſufferance finds a pang as bar 
As when a giant dies. 


Reſolution fi from a 2 of Honour. 


Claud. Why give you me this ſhame? 
Think you J want a reſolution fetch'd 
| From flow'ry tenderneſs ? If I muſt die, 
1 will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in my arms! | 
Lab. There ſpake. my brother; there my Fe 


Did utter forth a votee. ther's grate 1 
151 fainted Hypocrite. Wi 
Iſab. Yes, chou muſt die, 15 1 


Thou art too noble to conſerve a life 
In baſe appliances. This outward-fainted deputy 


| Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth emmew 


His filth within being caſt, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. 

Claud. The princely Angelo? 

Jab. O, 'tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damn'deſt body to inveſt and cover 
In princely guards ! 


r 


Boon III. 


De Terrors of Death. 


Jab. O, were it but my life, 
1 'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin! 


Claud. Ah, Iſabel ! | ' 
Jab. What ſays my brother? | 

Claud, Death 's a fearful thing. 
Iab. And ſhameful life a hateful. 
Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 

To lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; [ where; 

This ſenfible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling regions of thick- ribb'd ice; 

To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 

And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 

The pendant world, or to be worſe than worſt 

Of thoſe, that lawleſs and uncertain thoughts 

Imagine howling ! 'tis too horrible ! 

The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life 

That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death. 


Cowardly Apprehenfion of Death reproached. 


Jab. Oh, faithleſs coward! Oh, diſhoneſt 
wretch! * | ID 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice 
Is 't not a kind of inceſt to take life 
rom thine own. ſiſter's ſhame? What ſhould I 
think? : $544 | 
Heav'n grant my mother play'd my father fair! 
Tor ſuch a warped flip of wildernefs T 
cer iſſued from his blood. Take my defiance 
Vie, periſh ! might my only bending down 
keprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed 
Dh, he, fe, fie! | . 92888 
hy fin s not accidental, but a trade; 
lercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd; 


it 


DR A M A T1 


| Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 


"ne _ — 


249 
Virtue and Goodneſs. 
| Virtue is bold, and goodneſs never fearful, 
| A Bard. = 


Fie, firrah ! a bawd—a wicked bawd ! 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, | 
That is thy means to live, Doft thou but think 
What tis to cram a maw, or clothe a back, M 
From ſuch a filthy vice? Say to thyſelf, += 
From their abominable and beaſtly touches, 

J drink, I eat, array myſelf, and live! 

Can'ft thou believe thy living is a life 

So ſtinkingly depending? Go mend, mend. 
Calumny unavadable.' 

No might nor greatneſs in mortality 
Can cenſure *ſcape : back-wounding calumny | 
The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes, What king ſo ſtrong, 


—ͤ— 


| Can tie the gall up in the fland'rous tongue? 


Good Example neceſſary in Rulers. 
He who the ſword of Heav'n will bear, 
Should be as holy as ſevere; 
Pattern in himſelf to know, 
Grace to ſtand and virtue go; 
More nor leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſelf- offences weighing :. 
Shame to him, whoſe crucl ftriking 
Kills for faults of his own liking !. 


To weed my vice, and let his grow ! 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward fide ! 


FHow may likeneſs made in crimes, 


Making practice on the times, 
Draw with idle ſpider's ſtrings 
Moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial things ? 
A beautiful Song. | 
Take, oh take, thoſe lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miſlead the morn; 


j 


, * 


- L were beſt that thou dieſt quickly? 


M 5 Bur 


WH The way twice o'er ! 
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But my kiſſes brin 


1 Are ſtuck upon thee; volumes of reports 
Ran with their falſe and moſt contrarious queſts 


Thou muſt be made immortal! . 


2 


again 
Seals of love, but cal d in vain. 


Hide, oh hide, thoſe hills of ſnow 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
On whoſe tops the pinks that grow- 
Are of thoſe that April wears; 
But my poor heart firſt ſet free, 
Bound 1 in thoſe icy chains by thee, 


Guilty Diligence. 


With whiſpering and moſt guilty Ales, 
action all of precept, he did ſhew me 


Greatneſs ſubjeft to Cenſure. 
O, place and greatneſs ! millions of falſe eyes 


Upon thy doings : thouſand ſcapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies, 


Execution finely y expreſſed. 42 
By eight to-morrow 


. Sound Sleep. 1 


When it lies ſtarkly in the traveller s bones. 
Uprigbt Governor Suppoſed. 


Prov. It is a bitter deputy. 
= Dake Not ſo, not ſo; his life is paratter's 4 


Ne doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue 


That in himſelf whick he ſpurs on his power | 3 


To qualify in others: were he meal c 
With that which he correct, then were he y. 


rannous; 2 / E 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| 


| In all his dreſſings, characts, titles, forms, 
Be an arch villain: truſt me, royal pr mee, 


Had I more names for badneſs. 
As faſt lock'd up in ſleep as guiltfeſs Wont A; 


a ag 0 wan LE her hence | in horror [ 


Even with the firoke and line of his great IHE * 


| 1 muſt be buried but as an intent 


Book III. 
| Good Failor, 
This is 2 gentle provoſt ; ſeldom, when 


The ſteeled jailor is the friend of men. 


: Comfort from Deſpair. 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 


To make her heayenly comfort of deſpair 


When it is leaſt expected. 


| | Complaini 1g uſeleſs. | 
Jab. Injurious world | Moſt damned Angelo! 
Dube. This nor hurts him, nor profits you a jot: 
Forbear it, therefore ; ; give your cauſe to Heav'n! 


Charafter of an Arch Hypocrite. 


O, I conjure thee, prince, as thou believ'ſt 
There is another comfort than this world, 

That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 
That I am touch'd with madneſs: make not 
impoſſible a 

That which but ſeems unlike: tis not impoſlible 
But one, the wickedeſt caitiff on the ground, 
May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 
As Angelo; even fo may Angelo | 


If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he 's more, 


wenig of Intercefſion. uy 
Againſt all ſenſe you do impartune her. + 
0 


Should ſhe kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would ee 


« Tntents nere ercnſable than Acts. 
I act did not o'ertake his bad intent; 


That periſh'd by the way: thoughts are no ſub- 


%. 


But Ws being ſo, he $ jake 


Je 
tent but | . 
[to 85 merely thoughts. 2 Ti 


—— ; 
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OF VENICE. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Natural Preſentiment of Evil finely pointed out; 


Boox HI. 
$ 3. THE MERCHANT 


4 


Man. | 
N ſooth, I know not why I am ſo fad; 


It-wearies me: you ſay it wearies you: 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff tis made of, whereof it is born, 
Jam to learn: ; | 

And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myſelf, 

Sal. Your mind is toſſing on the ocean, 
There where your argoſies, with portly ſail, | 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 

Do overpecr the petty traffickers, | | 
That 'court'ſy- to them, to do them reverence 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Sal. Believe me, Sir, had 1 ſuch ventures 
The better part of wy affections would [ forth, 
Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be ſtill 
Plucking the graſs to know where ſits the wind; 
Prying in maps for ports, and piers, and roads; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me fad. '_ » 

Sal. My wind, cooling my broth, . 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at ſea, | 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, | 
But L ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats: 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd.in ſand, 
ailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

o kiſs her burial. Should I go to church 
nd ſee the holy edifice of ſtone | 
16d not bethink me ſtraight of dangerous rocks, 
Vaich, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Vould ſcatter all her ſpices on the ſtream ; . 
nrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks; 


Aut. I 


4 


L 


with the Contraft of a cheerful and melancholy 
50 | 


| Therefore my merchandi 


{ . You have too much reſpect upon the world; 


| A ſtage, where every man muſt 


251 


A T 1 C 
And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think of this? and ſhall I lack the thought 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make one 


But tell not me: I know Antonio [ {ad ? 
Is fad to think upon his merchandiſe. | 

Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year. 

15 makes · me not ſad. 

Sal. Why then you are in love? 

Ant. Fie, fie! 

Sal. Not in love neither? Then let us ſay, 

you are ſad, | 
Becauſe you are not merry : and 'twere as eaſy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and fay you are 
mer EEE | Janus, 

Becauſe you are not fad. Now by two- headed 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots ar a bagpiper ; 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, bt 
That they Il not ſhew their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt b al. 


The I mprudence of ſetting too great a Value ub 
| the World. We | 


for it, 


They loſe it that do buy it with much' care. 


| The true Yalue of the World. 
I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
play his part; 
And mine a fad Wes ce 4 TS CIT IR 
_ Cheerfulneſs and affefted Gravity contrafled, 99 
3 Let me play the fol! 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine 


Than my heart cool with mortifying gros. 
| Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 


ad in a word, but even now worth this, 


Sit like = grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 
| 6 


Sleey 


* 


53 THE POETICAL EPITOME, Book III. 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice | And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 


— II \ \ 
— Fes 1 
1 


By being peeviſh > I tell thee what, Antonio, In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, 

Wy There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages Than if you had made waſte of all I have. 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 

And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, | T hat in your knowledge may. by me be done, 

hl | 8 to be dreſt in an opinion And I am preſt unto it: therefore, ſpeak. 

by Of wiſdom, gravity, profound covceit ; 13 J NL $a - 6 

00 0 As who ſhould ſay, I am Sir Oracle, | Thou know'R that all my fortunes are at ſea, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” Neither have I money nor commodity ' 

O, my Antonio, I do know of thoſe To raiſe a preſent ſum: therefore, go forth, 

N That therefore only are reputed wiſe Try what my credit can in Venice do; | | 

| For ſaying nothing, who I am very fure, That ſhall be rack'd even to the uttermoſt, 1 
Tf they ſhould hear, would almoſt damn thoſe ears, To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 5 


Which, hearing theſe, would call their brothers | Go, preſently enquire, and fo will I, 
I'll tell thee more af this another time; | fools. | Where money is; and I no queſtion make, 
But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, To have it rw my truſt, or for my ſake. 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. | 
Jocoſc Satire on Silence. 
Silence is only commendable | 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 


A Jew's Malice. 
Baſſ. This is ſignior Antonio. 
Shy. How like a fawning publican he looks 
T hate him, for he is a Chriftian; « [Ajich 


Generous and Dijinterefted Friendſbip. But more for that, in low fimplicity, - Tt 
Ant. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; He lends out money gratis, and brings down An 
And if it ſtand, as you yourſelf full do, - The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. Is | 
Within the eye of honour, be affur'd, . If I can catch him once upon the bip, 49 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. O, 
Lie all unlock d to your occaſions. He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails 
Baſ. In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one | Ev'n there, where merchants moſt do congregate, 
T thor his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight [ ſhaft, | On me, my bargains, and my vell-won thrift, Si 
The ſelf-fame way, with more adviſcd watch, Which he calls intereſt. Curſed be my tribe On ti 
To find the other; and by advent'ring both, If I forgive him! F 1 Abou 


J oft found both: J urge this childhood proof, 


Becauſe What follows is pure innocence. = A Tew's Sandiiy and Hypocriſy. 8 


I owe you much; and, like a wilful youth, | Shy]. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's 
That which I owe is loſt : but if you pleaſe | ſheep,., - . 

To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt, | (As his wiſe mothet wrought in his behalf) 
As I will watch the aim,—or to find both, The third poſſeſſor; ay, he was the third. 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, Ait. And what of him? did he take intereſt? 


And thankfully reft debtor for the firſt. [time | Shyl. No, not take intereſt; as you would ay, 
Ari. You know me well; and hercin ſpend but j Directly intereſt; mark what Jacob did. 
Id wind about my love with circumſtance; When Laban and himſelf had compromis'd 
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BooK III. ; 


That all the yeanlings which were ſtreak'd and 
pied | | Crank, 

Should fall as Jacob's hire; — the ewes, being 

In end of autumn turned to the rams: 

And when the work of generation was 

Between thoſe woolly breeders in the act, 

The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd him certain wands, 

And in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes; 

Who, then conceiving, did in ycaning time 

Fall parti-colour'd lambs; and thoſe were Jacob's. 

This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt ; 

And thrift is bleſſing, if men ſteal it not. 

Ant. This was a venture, Sir, that Jacob ſerv'd 
A thing not in his power to bring to paſs, | for, 
But ſway'd and faſhion'd by the hand of Heaven. 
Was this inferted to make intereſt good; 

Or is your gold and filver ewes and rams ? 

Sy. I cannot tell, I make it brecd as fait : 
But note me, ſignior. | 

Ant. Mark you this, Baſſanio; | 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe : 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, 

Is like a villain with a ſmiling check; 
A goondly apple, rotten at the heart. 
O, what a goodly outſide falſchood hath ! 


The Few's Expoſiulation. 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
On the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies and my uſances. 
Still have 1 borne it with a patient ſhrug; 
For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
ou call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
ind ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine : 
ind all for uſe of that which is my own ! 
Vell then, it now appears you need my help— 
o to then you come to me, and you ſay, 
hylock, we would have monies—you ſay ſo, 
on that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
ind foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger- cur 
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| You call'd me dog: and 
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What ſhould 1 ſay to you? Should I not ſay, 

Hath a dog money? Is it pofhble N 

A cur can lend three thouſand ducats? or 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 

With bated breath and whiſp'ring banblenels 

Say this, “Fair Sir, you ſpit on me laſt Wed- 
; another time 


neſday; 
You ſpurn'd me ſuch a Wy 
or theſe courteſies 
I'll lend you thus much monies. 
A Villain's fair Offers ſuſpiclous. 
I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 


An Apology for a Black Complexion. 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, 

The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the faireſt creature, northern born, 
Where Phcebus' fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his or mine. 
I tell thee, lady, this aſpect of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant; by my love, I ſwear 
The. beſt regarded virgins of our clime a 
Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 


Merit no Match for the Caprice of Fortune. 


Lead me to the caſkets, 

To try my fortune. By this ſcymitar, 

That flew the Sophy and the Perſian prince, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman,— 

I would o'erſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking-cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Yea mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! 

If Hercules and Lychas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 


— 


4 


rer your threſhold Money is your ſuit— 


So is Alcides beaten by his page! | 
: And 
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may I, blind fortune leading me, 
M iſs that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with grieving. 7 | 


Gravity aſſumed. 
Baß. — But hear me, Gratiano ; 


Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voce; | 


Parts that become thee happily enough, 
And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults : 
But ene thou art not known, why, there they | 
ew 
Something too liberal; pray thee, take pain 
To allay with ſome cold rops of modeſty 
Thy ſkipping ſpirit; leſt, through thy wild be- 
I be miſconſtrued in the place T go to, [haviour, 
And loſe my hopes. 
Gra. ——Stgnior Baſſamo, hear me. 
If I do not put on a ſober habit, 


Talk with reſpect, and ſw ear but now add then, 


Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hold mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay ark 
Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 

Like one well ſtudied in a fad oftent 

To pleaſe his grandam—never truſt me more. 


. The Jew's Gommaieds to bis Daughter. 
Hear you me, Jeſſica : f 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum 
And the viſe ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the public ſtreet, 
To ga 


ments 
Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe. - gt 


Shyloc s Doeriptio of bis Servant. 
Shyl. ar patch is kind enough, but 2 N 


Sail. flow i in profit, and he fleeps by day 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, b 


? 


| His borrow'd purſe. 


* _—_ MM. 


| Th' Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty witds 


{To top the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 


ze on Chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces; 
But fiop my houſe's ears ;—I mean my caſe- 


4 Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio, 
But ſtay the very riping of the time: 


| To courtihip, and ſuch fair oftents of love 


Book III. 
Mite than the wild cat: drones hire not with me; 


Therefore I part with him; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waſte 


Fruition more languid than Expectation. 
O, ten times faſter Venus? pigeons fly 
Ta ſeal love's bonds new made, than they are 


To keep obliged faith unforfeited. [ wont 7 
Who riſeth from a feaſt 

With that kcen appetite that he fits down ? q 

| Where is the horſe that doth untread again 1 

His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire V 


That he did pace them firſt? All things that are, 
Are with more pleaſure chaſed than enjoy'd. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The ſcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, 

With over-weather'd nbs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the- An wind! 


Portta's Suitors. 


From the four corners of the earth they come 
To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing faint, 


Of wide Arabia, are as thoroughfares / 
Now, for princes to come view fair Portia. 1 
The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head Tell 
Spits in the face of Heaven, is no bar 1 


As o'er a brook to ſee fair Portia. 


The Parting of Friends. 


I ſaw Baſſanio and 8 part; 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return: he anſwered, © Do not ſo; 


And for the Jew's bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thougligs 


5 
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As ſhall conveniently become you there.” Pick'd from the chaff and ruin & the times, 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, To be new varniſn d! | 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, Cove's Me ates an tb 
And — affection, wondrous ſenfible, 54 e's Meſenger compar ft, Day. 


He wrung Baſſanio's hand; and ſo they parted, | I have not ſeen. 


| So likely an ambaſſador of love; 
Falſe Tudgment of the Many. A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 
—— Fortune now, To ſhew how coſtly ſummer was at hand. 
To my my heart's hope {—Gold, filver, and baſe | As this fore-ſpurrer comes befate his lord. 
| lead. $ 4 40 , [he ang Muſic. 
Who chooſeth me m ve and hazar | 
You ſhall look fairer ere I 12 or hazard. Let make found, "while he deck make his 


What ſays the golden cheſt ! ha! let me ſee 
« Who chooſerh me Mull gain what many men Then, if he loſe; he makes a fwan-like end; 


Jef ; ant | Fading in muſic.— That the compariſon 
What —_ Jef ta TY res Crs be May ſtand more juſt, my eye ſhall be the ſtream 
Of the fool multitude, that chooſe by hew, And wat'ry death-bed for him : he may win, 


And what is muſic then! Then muſic is 
Not-learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; ; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the Even as the flouriſh, when true ſubjecte bow 


ee To a new-crown'd tioxtirch * ſuch it 1s 

| let, 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, — da Sov nl yay 5 2 at are, 
Even in the face and road of caſualty. And ſummon him to marriage. * 
I will not chooſe what many men deſire, — — Now he goes N i 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 

And rick wu welt the hwkeroat aneblnde: With no leſs preſence, but with much more love 


| Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
Honour ought to be conferred on Merit only . | The 5 5 tribute paid by howling Trey 


Why then to thee, thou filver treaſure-houſe ; To the ſea-monſter : I ſtand for facrifice : 


Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear? {oo W ib the eee h IVES, 
Who chooſeth me ſhall get as much as he The M CRT orth to view 
dees: e illue of the exploit. | | 
ind well ſaid too; for who ſhall go about | A Song. On Fancy. 


o cozen fortune, and be honourable 


Vithout the ſtamp of merit ? Let none preſum? Or in the hearr, or in the head, 
Lo wear an undeſerved dignity : | 


How begot, how nouriſhed? 
D, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, Reply, reply. 
Vere not deriv'd corruptly ! that clear honour It i 18 engender d in the eyes; 
Vere purchas'd by the merit of the wearer! With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
Ow many then thouid cover that ſtand bare! In the cradle where i it lies ; 
ow 8 by ere _ bong wa 5 1 i Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
o much low peaſantry wou n and 4 I'll begin —ding 15 
on the true ſeed of artes. how much bengur ke . bel | 


Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
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: The Deceit of Ornament or Appearances. 
So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves. 


The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. | 


In law, what Er ſo tainted and corrupt, 
But being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice, 


| Obſcures the ſhew of evil? In religion, 


What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 

Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward ſearch'd, have livers white as milk 
And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement, 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee tis purchas' d by the weight, 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it. 


So are thoſe criſped, ſnaky, golden locks, 


Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind 

Upon fuppoled fairneſs ; often kuown 

To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 

The #ull that bred them in the ſepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the gilded ſhore 

To a moſt dangerous ſea ; the beauteous ſcarf 

Veating an Indian beauty; in a word, 

The ſecming truth which cunning time puts on 

T”entrap the wiſeſt : — Therefore, thou gaudy 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : | gold, 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 

Tween man and man,: but thou, thou meagre | 
lead, . | 

Which rather threaten'f than doſt promiſe aught, 

Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence, 

And here chooſe I; joy be the conſequence. | 


Toy on Succeſs. jos 
How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, * 
And ſhuddering fear, and green eyed jealouſy. | 
| 8 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
1 O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ; 


| The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 


In meaſure rein thy-joy, ſcant this exceſs : 

I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 

For fear I ſurfeit! 8 

| 2100 Portia's Picture. 

| Whatfind I here? | | 

Fair Portia's counterfeit ! What demi-god 
Hath come ſo near creation? Move thoſe eyes 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

\ Seem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips 

Parted with ſugar breath: ſo ſweet a bar ] hair 

Should ſunder ſuch ſweer friends Here in her 


A golden meth t' entrap the hearts of men 

F 3 than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes 
How cou'd he ſee to do them? Having made one, 
Methinks it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 


And leave itſelf unfurniſh'd. . | | x 
Succeſsful Lower compared to a Conqueror. In 
Like one of two contending in a prize, Thi 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes; Th: 
Rearing applauſe in univerſal ſhour, P 
Giddy in ſpirit, gazing till about, B 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no: P, 
So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I Pay 
An amiable Bride. — 
Portia. Tho for myſelf alone 105 
I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet for 25 
I would be treble twenty times myſelf, 17 
A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand times ll he 
More rich; that to ſtand high in your account, EF ne 
I mighr in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 0 ha 
Exceed account: but the full ſum of me 0 Ch 
_ ——Toterm1n groſs, | 
Is an unlefſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis'd: 7 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old You b 
But ſhe may learn; happier than this, in that bf h 


She is not bred fo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all is, that her gentle ſpirit. 
4 - i Commit 


| 


Book III. 


Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 


Lover's 7 boughts compared to the inarticulate 

des of a Crowd. 
Baſ.. Madam, you have bereft me 2 all words; 

Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins : 

And there is ſych confuſion in my powers, 

As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 

By a beloved prince, there doth appear 

Among the buzzing, pleated multitude, 

Where every ſomething being blent together, 

Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy 

Euren, and not expreſt. 


Faluable Friend. 


Por. Is it your dear friend that is thus in 

trouble? 

Baſſ. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt 
The beſt condition d, and unwearied fpirit Iman, 
In doing courtehes ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What ſam owes he the Jew 2 

Baß. For me, three thouſand ducats. 

Por. What, ng more? 

Pay him ſix thouſand, and deface the bond; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription 

Should loſe a hair through my Baſſanio's fault, 


Implacable Revenge. ' 


I'll have my bond; I will not hear thee 1 
U have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more; 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull- eyed fool 

0 ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 


o Chriſtian Wertes. 6 
Generous Friend/hip. 


Lor. Madam, although I ſpeak it in your pre- 
Nou have a noble and a true conceit 


N bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 


— 


8 
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Which makes me think, that this Antonio, ; 


[ ſence, | 
pf god- like amity : which appears moſt ſtrongly 


Nor ſhall not now: 
That do converſe and waſte their time rogether, | 


When we are both apparel 


Above a twelvemonth. 


\ 


[ 
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But if you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 


How true a gentleman you ſend relief, 


How dear a lover of my lord your huſband, 


know you would be prouder of the work 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 
Por. I never did repent for doing good, 
for in companions 


Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and: of {parit ; 


Being the boſom lover of my lord, 
Muſt needs be like my lord: if it be ſo, 
How little is the coſt I have beſtow'd | 


In purchaſing the ſemblance of my ſoul. 


From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ! 


This comes too near the praiſing of myſelf; - 
T REFORM no more of it, 


A pert, bragging Youb. 
III hold thee _ wager, 
d like young men, 
1'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver grace; 
And ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 


With a reed voice; and turn rwo mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride; ; and ſpeak of frays, 


Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint lyes, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell ſick and died. 
El could not do with all. - then I' repent. 
And with, for all that, that I had not kill'd them! 
And twenty of theſe puny lyes I'll tell, 1 
That men ſhall ſwear I've diſcontinued ſchool 

I have within my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe N De 


[Which I will practiſe. 


AHoctation i, in Words. 


O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſukted l. 
The fool hath planted in his memory = 
An 


| 11 Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 
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Ag army of good sn and I do know 


A many 21 5 that ſtand in better place, 
| Garniſh'd like him, that for a tric y word 
Defy the r. a 
5 . s Merit. 


It is Ware meet 
The lord Baſſamie live an vpright life ; 
For having ſuch a blefling in his lady, 
He finds « by joys of heaven here on earth; 
And if on earth he do not merit it, it 
Is reaſon he ſnould never come to heaven. 
Why, —if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly 
match, 


11 And on the wager lay two earthly women, 


And Portia one — there muſt be ſomethin gelſe 


Pawn'd with the other: for the poor rude world 


Hath not her fellow, 
* The Jew's Reaſon for his Revenge. 


Syl.I 8 pafſeſt your grace of what I pur- 


And by our © hols ſabbath have I ſworn 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
You'll aſk me why I rather chooſe to have 
A weight of carrion fleſh than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats III not anſwer that; 
But ſay it is my humour: Is it anſwer d? 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 


bi ii] To have it bann'd? What, are you anſwer d yet! i 


Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 


And others, when the r ſings i' th' noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine kor alen affection: | 
Maſters of paſſion ſway it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loaths. Now for your anſwer ; 
As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; ; 

Why he, a + TY cat, 


; 


{ 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
4 Why he, a woollen bagpipe; but of force 
Muſt yie d to ſuch inevitable ſhame 
As to offend, himſelf being offended: 
So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 
| More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that 1 follow thus 


| Why ſweat they under burdens ? let their beds 


| And for thy life, tet juſtice be accus'd. 


L 


e * 


Book III. 


A e n againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ; 3 ] 
 Unfeeling Revenge.” f 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, I 
{ And bid the main flood bate its uſual height; ; A 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 7 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, Re 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven; Te 
You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 
As ſeek to. ſoften that (than which what's 
| His Jewiſh heart. 1 3 * 
Retaliation. Upe 
8 How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, ren- Wit b 
dering none ? | _ [wrong? is 
Shyt. What judgment ſhall T dread, doing no Tue 


You have among you many a purchas' d flave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abje and in ſlayiſh parts, 

Becauſe you bought them; ſhall I fay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ; 


Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be feaſon'd with fuch viands > you will anſwer, 
The flaves are yours. do do I anſwer you: 
The pound of ficſh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! | 
There 1s no force in the decrees of. Venice : 

I ſtand for judgment; anſwer, ſhall I have it? 


The Jew s We 722 Spirit, an Argument for Trai/ 
ation. 
Gra. 0, be thou Adi d, inexorable dog 


Thou 


N 
0 | III N | 
4 3 
| 
K 141. 


Thou almoſt maki ſt me wa ver in 2. 
To hold opinion with P oras, 5 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves - 
Into the trunks of men: thy curriſh ſpirit 
Govern d a wolf, — who, "hang'd for human 

ſlaughter, 

Eren from che gallows did his fell ſoul fleet, 
And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd _ 
Infus'd itſelf in thee ; for thy deſires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody. ftarv'd, and ravenous. 

Shyl. Till thou canſt rail the ſeal from off "y 

bond, 

Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin. I ftand here 1 law. 


Mercy. 
- The mis of mercy is not ain; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from — 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſſed; 
It blefſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 


Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 
The throned-monarch better than bis crown : 


The attribute to awe and majeſty, | 

Wherein doth fit the dread and-fear of kin 

But mercy. is above the ſceptre'd: iway, 

tis enthroned in the hearts of 

t is an attribute to God himſelf 

ind earthly power doth then thew-hkeſt God's, 
hen merey ſeaſons juſtice, Therefore, Jew, 
hough juſtice be thy plea, conſider this,. 

hat, in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 

dnould ſee ſalvation : we do pray for mercy; 
And that fame prayer doth reach 1. val to render 
The decds of mercy... | 


Fuftice muſt be impartial. 


I beſeech you, 
Vreſt once the. laws to your authority; 
odo a great right, do a little wrong; 
nd curb this cruel devil of his will. 


| Por. It wat not be ʒ there is no power in Ne- 


_ | Commend me to your honourable wife: 


And he repents not that he pays your debt. | 
The ſceptre ſnews the force of temporal pow'r, | "os 


5 Deſeription * a: 


'When the forces wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they 
- | Troitas, methinks; mounted the Trojans wall, F 


I Stood Dido with a willow in her 1 


end 


9 


Ll 


259 


Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed : 277 


T will be recorded for a preced ent.. 


And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Ie ruſh into the Rate : it cannot be: 


| Cheerful Reſignation, with Friendly au. 


And J am arm'd and — prepar d ·— 
Give me your hand, Baſſanio; fare you n, 
Grieve not that I am fall'n to this for you; 
For herein Fortune ſhews herſelf more kind 
Than is her cuſtom. —<It is ſtill her uſe 
Jo let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow + 
An age of poverty; from which ling' ring penance, 
Of ſuch miſery doth ſhe eut me off. 

Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's'end; | 9] 
Say how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in F Tat 
And when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baſſanio had not once a love? | 
Repent not you that you {hall loſe your friend, 


Ample Payment. 
He is well paid that is well ſatisfied. 
Moon-light * WIS fore 


20. 


L. The moon . bright: in ſuch A night 
as this, 


did make no noiſe ; in ſuch a night 


8 . 


x 
7 y 


And figh'd his ſoul toward the Grecian tents, | 
Where Crethd lay that night. 

Jeſ. In ſuch a night 

Did Thiſbe fearfully oertrip the dew; 

And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 

And ran diſmay'd away. 

Lor. In ſuch a night 


Upon the wide ſea-banks, and waft her live * | 
To | 
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Did young Lorenzo fivear he lov'd her well; „ | 


Mt ee fe Fs — — 9 — —— — 


7e ef in to Carthage N 2 
uch a ir won 22 ie a 
5120 ea ow ray the inchanted hrds: | 


That did renew old Aon. 1 


Lor. In ſuch a night 
Did J eſſica ſteal 5 the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 


As far as Belmont. 


Je. And in ſuch a night 


Stealing her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And nc'er a true one. | 

Lar. And in ſuch a night A 
Did pretty Jeſſica, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her ove, and on yet it Her. 


How feet the moon-light 
Here will we fat, and; — th 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillnefs and the night 
Became the touches of ſweet harmony. 

Sit, Jeffica; look how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 


_ upon this bank * 
ou 


Theres not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 


But in his motion like an angel ſings, 

Still quiring to the young- eyed cherubins; 14 
Such harmony is in immortal fouls; 
But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 

Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it.— 
Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn: 


With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs car, 


And draw her home with muſic. 
Fe. I'm never merry when I hear ſweet muſic. 
Lor. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
__—_ * bounds, bellowing and neighing 
ou 
(Which is the hot condition. of their blood) ; 3 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 


Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 


Vou ſhall perceive them make a mutual tand; 51 
Their favage eyes turn d to a modeſt gaze, 


ö 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


It | oods; 


| 


nds of muſic | 


* 


And would not be awak' d! 


2 


Such as the day is when the ſun is hid. 


f 


Book III. 


By the ſweet power of muſic. Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew Trees, ſtones, and 


Since nought 1 Kockiſh, hard, a full of rage, 
But muſic for the time doth change his nature, 

The man that hath not muſic in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 


| The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 


| And his affections dark as Erebus: 


x 2 


| Let no ſuch man be truſted. 
A good Deed compared to a Candle, and the Epc A 
of Time, Circumflance, Sc. 
Per. How far that little candle throws his | 
beams Ac 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. An 
Ner. When the moon ſhone we did not fee the W. 
candle. Ey 
Por. So doth the greater 8 dim the leſs: 
A ſubſtitute ſhines _— as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 8. 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main waters. Muſic ! hark And 
Ner. It is your muſic, madam, of the houſe. The 
Por. Nothing is good, I fee, without reſpect; And 
Methinks it — much fewcerer than by day. WI Whi 
Ner. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madan. 
Por. The crow does ſing as ſweetly as the laik 
When neither is attended; and I think Ln 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, To ſe 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought] am 
No better a muſician than the wren. he x 
| How many'things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are Ind | 
To their right praiſe and true perfection Vith 
Peace! how the moon ſleeps with Endymion, My t 


ere! 
1 cour 
1a, ri 
ave 
mer 
Net 


Moon-light Night. 


This night, methinks, is but the day-light ſick 
It looks a little paler; tis a day, » _ 


Profe/ſud 


— Lal wt 


ITY 9 


Boox III. | 
Profeſſions needleſs, where Intentions are fincere. 


Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe ; 
It muſt appear in other ways than words 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. 


— 


* * 


L 4 THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
| Siek. 
; ; „ Houndo. 4 ax. 42800 7 
THY hounds ſhall make the welkin 
them, ? } #1) "Tf . 
And fetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth. 


Painting. 


anſwer 


Doſt thou love pictures ?—we will fetch thee. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook; [ ſtraight 
And Citherea all in ſedges hid, breath, 


Which ſeem to move and wanton with her 
Ev'n as the waving ſedges play with wind. 


Mirth and Merriment, its Advantage. 


Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your 
blood, Ws 
And melancholy is the nurſe of phrenſy, ö 
Therefore they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and lengthens life. 


| The Uſes of Travel and Study. 


Luc, Tranio, fince—for the great deſire 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts, _ 
am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 
he pleaſant garden of great Italy; 
ind by my father's love and leave am arm'd 
Vith his good will, and thy good company, 
My truſty ſervant, well approv'd in all; 
ere let us breathe, and happily inſtitute 
1 courſe of learning and ingenious ſtudies. 
a, renowned for grave citizens, 
ave me my being, and my fatherfirſt, 

\ merchant of great traffic thro e world, 


I had 


— 


>; 
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Vincentio's ſon, brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, to-ſerve all hopes conceiv d, 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds: 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I ſtudy, 
Virtue and that part of philoſophy | | 
Will I apply that treats of happineſs 
By virtue "ſpecially to be achievr C0. 
Tell me thy mind: for I have Piſa left, 
And am to Padua come; as he that leaves 
A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him in the decp, 
And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 

Tra. Mi perdonate, gentle maſter mine, 
Jam in all affected as yourſelf; 7 
Glad that you thus continue your, reſolve, , 
To fuck the ſweets, of ſweet, phloſophy,.. | +. 
Only, good maſter, while we do admire. - 8 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline, 
Let 's be no ſtoics, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur d: « 
Talk logic with acquaintance that you have, 
And practiſe rhetoric in your common talk : ' 
Muſic and poeſy uſe to quicken you; 
The mathematics and the metaphyſics, 
Fall to them as you find your ftomach ſerves you: 
No profit grows where is no pleaſure ta en- 
In brief, Sir, ſtudy what you moſt aſſect. | 

| p Love at fe Sight. 

Tra. I pray, Sir, tell me,—is it poſſible 
That love ſhould of a ſudden take ſuch hold ? 

Luc. O, Tranio, till I found it to be true, 


I never thought it poſſible or likely; 


But ſee! while idly. IL ſtood looking on, 
found the effect of love in idleneſs: 


| And now in plainneſs do confeſs to thee, 


Thou art to me as ſecret and as dear 


As Anna to the queen of Carthage was 

{ Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh; Franio, 
If I achieve not this young modeſt girl, 

| Counſel me, Tranio, for I know thou canſt; 


Aſſiſt me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. 
| 5 Tra 


6a EHE POETIeAL EPITOME, Bor ill, 
Tra. Maſter, it is no time to chide you now.; | . Wife married to all ber Huſband's Fortunes. 


Affection is not rated from the heart: 4 To me ſhe 's married, not unto my clothes: 1 

Tf love have touch d you, nought remains but [> | Could J repair what the [will wear N ; 

Readtme te 8 7 0 n minimo. | As I can change theſe poor accoutrements, 
ae, "+ 'ic.,, | Dwere well for Kate, and better for myſelf. : 
Such wal as dauer young 1 men chro the | - Deſeviption of a mad Wedding. 5 A 
| ä world, yen the prieſt NV 
Joo ſeek their forrunes further than at home, I Did aſx if Catherine ſhould be his wife, [loud, 0 
Wl | ts ſmall wow e py ag 25 „ Ay, by gogs woons, quoth he, and: ſwore ſo A 
200 eee, oth ©5557 2 3 That; al wr, the prieſt let fall the book; E. 
. Woman's Tongue Wi Os And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, | 
Think you a little din can daunt my ears? [This mad- brain d bridegroom took him ſuch a 14 
Have L not in my time heard lions roar? © _ cuff, (prieſt; I! 


Have I not heard the ſea puff d up with winds, That down fell prieſt and book, and book and 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with fweat? Now take them u 2 " quoth he, if any liſt.” 
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Have I not heard reat ordnance in the field? Tran. What aid the wench when he roſe up | 
And heavin's artifery thunder in the ſkies ? again? {ſtamp'd and ſwore, 0, 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard [clang? G Trembled and ſhook; for why, he Wh 
Loud larunis, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets | As if the vicar meant to cozen him 3 Wh 
And do yeu tell me of a woman's tongue, But after, many ceremonies done, ci Her 
That gives not half ſo great a blow to th car | He calls for wine: a health,” quoth he, as if Lik 
As will a cheſnur'1 in a farmer's fire? I ad been aboard carouſing to his mates Wh 


| After a ſtorm; quaff'd off the muſcadel 
kamente care each other. | And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face; 


When two raging fires meet together, | Having no other cauſe, but that his beard T6 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury; Grew thin and hungerly, and ſeem'd to aſk _ Accc 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, | His ſops as he was Sinking. This done, he took Pe 
255 extreme guſts will blow, has fire and all, The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips id 
4 | I ͤVWith ſuch a clamorous ſmack; that at the parting Go, 

Beatny. All the church did echo. 


Say that ſhe frowus; 1 I Il fay ſhe looks as clear 


As morning roles newly waſh'd with dew. P etruchio's Tr ial of bis M fe in the Article of Dre. i Cat 


Hb. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak, 


. Mil. ** Pet. Why this was moulded on a porringer, deli 
055 e ns aſs, that never read ſo far 11A velvet difh ;—fic, fie, tis lewd and filthy: 
To know the cauſe why muſic was ordain'd! | Why, tis a cockle, or a walnut-ſhell, 
Was it not to refreſh the mind of man | A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap ; pes 
After his ſtudies of his uſual pan? Away with it, come, let me have a bigger. : 
Then give me leave to read philoſophy, | Cath. LI have no bigger; this doth fit the time, WW, i, 


925 * L pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. | And gentle women wear fuch mw AS — a 


„ eee. 3. 


** as. „ * : b K 


Book III. » 
Per. When you are gentle you ſhall have one 
And not Will hen. I[too, 
Hor. That will not be in haſte.” [I ſpeak; 
Cat. Why, Sir, I truſt I may have leave to 
And ſpeak F will; I am no child, no babe; 
Your betrers have endur'd me ſay my mind; 
And, if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart; 
Or elſe my heart concealing it will break : .- 
And, rather than it ſhall, I will be free, 
Even to the uttermoſt, as I pleaſe, in words. 
Pet. Why, thou ſay'ſt true: it is a pa cap, 
A cuſtard 2 A 5 a ſilken Bn pd N | 
I love thee well in that thou lik'ft it not. | 
Cath. Love me or love me not, I like the eap; 
Aad it I will have, or I will have none. {ſee t. 
Pet. Thy gown ! why ay: come, taylor, let us 
0, mercy, God! what maſking tuff is here ! 
What 's this? a ſleevevy tis like a demi-cannon ; 
What! up and down, carv'd like an apple - tart? 
Here 's ſnip and nip, and cut, and ſliſh and ſlaſh, 
Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. 
Why, what o' devil's name, Ke 6] call'ſt thou 
this? [ gown. 


| For this poor furniture and mean array. 


* 


263 
For *tis the mind that makes the body rich: 
And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 
What! is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 


Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? 


O no, good Kate, neither art thou the worſs . 


Fair, lovely maiden, young and affable,  -/ 
More clear; of hue, and far more beautiful 
Than precious ſardonyx, or purple rock 
Of amethyſts, or glittering hyacintn / 
Sweet Catherine, this lovely woman — 
Cath. Fair, lovely lady, bright and cryſtalline, 

Beauteous and ſtately as the eye-train'd bird 
As glorious as the morning waſh'd with dew,” 


And golden ſummer ſleeps upon thy cheeks ; _ 
Wrap up thy radiations in ſome cloud, 
Leſt that thy beauty make this ſtately town + 
Unhabitable as the burning zone, | 


Hr. I ſee, ſhe 's like t' have neither cap nor | With ſweet refleCtions of thy lovely face. 


Tayl. You bid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the faſhion and the time, 

Pet, Marry, and did; but, if you be remem- 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. [ ber'd, 
Go, hop me over every kennel home, 

or you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, Sir: 
I'll none of it: hence] make your beſt of it, 
Cath. I never ſaw a better fathion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more com- 
mendable : : 
belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 


We Mind alone valuable. 1 

Pet, Well; come, my Kate; we will unto 
. | 
ven in theſe honeſt mean habihments ; | 


Happineſs attained. 
Happily I have arriv'd at laſt 
Unto the withed haven of my bliſs. | 
| Others meaſured by ourjelves/ \ 11) 
He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 
Greyhound. | 10 SA 
O Sir, Lucentio ſlipp'd me for his greyhound,, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. 
Wife's Submiſſion. 


Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
And awful rule, and right ſupremacy; | _ 
And, to be fhort, what net, that s Geet and 


"vr purſes ſhall be proud, our garments poor; | 


happy ? The 
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Within whoſe eyes the takes her dawning beams, 


+ Pie! fie ! upknit thar threat ning, onking i 


' The Wife's Duty to her Huſband. 


brow, 

And dart not feornful glances from thoſe eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor; 
It blots thy beauty as froſt bites the meads; 
Confounds thy fame as whirlwinds ſhake fair 
And in no ſenſe is meet or amiable. [buds; 
A woman mov'd, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill- ſceming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is ſo, none 5 dry or thirſty 

Will deign to ſip or touch one drop of it. 

Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, * keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſow reign; one that cares for thee ; : 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 

To painful labour, both by ſca and land; 

To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 
While thou lieft warm at home, ſecure and ſafe; > 
And' craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ;— 

Toa little payment for ſo great a debt. 

Such duty as the ſubjeCt owes a prince, 
Even ſuch, a woman oweth to her huſband : 
And when ſhe 's.froward, peeviſh, ſullen, four, 
And pot obedient to his honeſt will, 
W hat is ſhe but a foul, contending rebel 
And graceleſs traitor to her loving lord? 
J am aſham'd, that women are fo ſimple 


| | 


To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace; 


Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, ' 

When they. are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our ſoft conditions and our hearts 
Should well agree with our external parts ? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms, 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours; 
My heart as great, my reaſon haply more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown fer frown ; 
But now I ſee our lances are but ſtraws ; 


THE PO * 5 4d EPITOME, 
| That ſeeming to be moſt, which we indeed leaf 


Book III. 


are. 
Then veil your ſtomachs, for it is no — + 
And place your hands, beneath your, huſband s 8. 


In token of which duty, if he pleaſe, © [ foot: 
My hand is ne it do him eaſe ! YT 
| 2 | ( 
$ 5. THE TEMPEST. dwartberany. , 
| | Miranda aud Proſpero. 1 
Mir. MH! I have ſuffer d Lveſf! WM c 
With thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer! A brave 
Who had, no doubt, ſome noble creatures in her, 
Daſh' d all to pieces ! O the cry did knock 
Againſt my very heart! Poor ſouls! they periſh'd, T 
Had I been any god of power, I would T 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, and * 
The freighring ſouls within her. Be 
| Prof. Wipe thou thine eyes, have comfort. Te 
The direful ſpeCtacle of the wreck, which touch d On 
The very virtue of compaſſion in thee”: 
> I have with ſuch proviſion in mine art Sh 
So ſafely order'd, that there is no ſoul, A 
No not ſo much perdition as an hair Wi 
| Betid to any creature in the veſſel, 
Which thou heard'ſt cry, which thou ſaw'ſ ſink, 2 
. | OL 
Caliban's Curſes. Deſi 
As wicked dew as e'er my mother bruſh'd Wh 
With raven's feather from unwholſome fen, 5 


| Drop on you both! a ſouth-weſt * blow on ye, 
And bliſter you all oer! 


I muſt eat my Miner 

This iſland 's mine, by Sy corax my mother, 

Which thou tak'ft from me: when thou camel 
firſt, | ang give me 

Thou ſtrok d ſt me, and, mad'ſt much of me: 


Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt compare; 


Water with berries in 't, 2nd teach me how 


Tg 
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To name the bigger light, and how the leſs, 
That burn by day and night; and then I lov'd 


The freſh ſprings, brine pits, barren place and 
| fertile; | 
Curſt be I that I did ſo; all the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 
For I am all the ſubjects that you have, [me 
Who firſt was mine own king ; and here you ſty 
In this hard rock, whilſt you do keep from me 
The reſt of th' iſland. Re 


Calitan's Exultatien after Proſpero tells him be 
fought to violate the Honour of his Child. 


Oh, ho, oh. ho,—TI would it had been done. 
Thou didſt prevent me, I had peopled elſe 
This iſle with Calibaus. 

Prof. Abhorred ſlave; | 
Which any print of goodneſs will not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, [hour 
Took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each 
One thing or other. When thou couldſt not, 

ſavage, 5 N [like 
Shew thine own meaning, but wouldft gabble 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
With words that made them known; but thy 

vie race, 5 | [ good nature 
Though thou didſt learn, had that in 't which 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 
Deſervedly confin'd into this rock, | 
Who hadſt deſerv'd more than a priſon. [on't 

Cal. You taught me language ; and my profit 
Is, I know how to curſe. The red plague rid you 

or learning me your language ! 


Mer. 


Where ſhould this muſic be? in air or earth? 
It ſounds no more, and ſure it waits upon | 
pome god of th? iſland. Sitting on a bank, 
Veeping again the king my father's wreck, 


1 


( 


0 


And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o th' iſle, [thee, | 


* * * ww „ 1 » — * 2 »» — ou 
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Allaying both their fury and my paſſion 
With its ſweet air. | , . 
FF Ar. fel 3 Song . 
Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made : | 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth ſuffer a ſea-change 
Into ſomething rich and ſtrange, 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong bell. 
Amiable Simplicity of Miranda on faft View of 


Ferdinand. 
Prof. This gallant which thou ſeeſt 


ſtain'd (call him 
With grief, that beauty's canker, thou mightſt 
A goodly perſon. 

Mir. I might call him 
A thing divine: for nothing natural 
I ever Rr ſo noble. 

Ter. Moſt ſure the goddeſs 
On whom theſe airs attend. 

Mir. There 's nothing ill can dwell in ſuch a 
If the ill ſpirit have ſo fair a houſe, {temple : 
Good things will ſtrive to dwell with it. 

Lover's Speech. 
My ſpirits, as in a dream, are all bound up; 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats, 


Might I but thro' my priſon once a day | 
Behold this maid: all corners elſe o' th' earth 
Let Liberty make uſe of: ſpace enough 
Have I in ſuch a priſon. | 

. Re/ignation and Gratitude, 
Beſeech you, Sir, be merry: you have cauſe 


| (So have we all) of joy; for our eſcape” 


lis muſic crept by me upon the waters; 


'g 


| 1s _— beyond our loſs : our hint of woe 


Was in the wreck : and, but he 's ſomething 


To whom I am ſubdued, were but light to me, 
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Is common; every day ſome ſailor s wife, 
1 Have juſt our theme ef woe: but for the miracle 
(I mean our preſervation) few in millions 


Our ſorrow with our comfort. 


Deſeription of Ferdinand's feoimming 2 
T ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 
And ride upon their backs: he trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity. he flung aſide, and breaſted 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him; his bold 
head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar d 
Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes 
To th' ſhore, that o'er his wave-worn baffs bow'd, 
As ſtooping to relieve him. 1 not _— 
He came alive to land. 


Too ſevere Reproof animadveried upon. 


The truth you ſpeak doth lack ſome gentleneſs, 
And time to ſpeak it in: you rub the fore 
When you ſhould find the plaſter, | 


Satire on Utopian Forms of Government. 


2Þ the. commonwealth I would by contraries 
=Exccute'all things; z for no kind of traffic 
Would Fadmit; no name of Magiſtrate; 
Letters ſhould not be known; riches, poverty, 
And uſe of ſervice, none; contraſts, tucceſhon, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, olive, none; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 
No occupation; all men idle, all, 
And women too, but innocent and pure : 
No ſovereignty : 
All things in common Nature ſhould produee, 
Without ſwear or endeavour : treaton, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but Nature ſhould bring forth, 
Of its pwn kind, all foiſon, all abundance, , 
To feed my innocent people. . 
4 I would with ſuch * govern, e 
| Ty Te excel the. golden age. . 


1 


— 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
5 Sleep. 


The tee of ſorne merchant, and the merchant, | he 


Can ſpeak like us: then wiſely, good Sir, weigh | 


They dropp'd as by a thunder-ftroke. 


And after bias me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare- foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot- fall; ſometimes am I 


Do hiſs me into madnefs. 


5 And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- nuts 
L I Shew thee a Jay's neſt, ang tes — 


1 III. 
Do not omit WO heavy offer of it, 


It feldom viſits ſorrow ; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. - 


A fine Apofiope/is. 

| The fell together, all as by conſent, 
What might, 
{ Worthy Sebaſtian ?—O, what might t no more. 
And yet, methinks, I ſee i it in thy face [and 
What thou ſhouldft be: th' occaſion ſpeaks thee, 
My firong imagination ſees a crown 

| Dropping upon thy head. 

Caliban's Curſes. 

} All the infections that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſper fall, and make 
By inch- meal a diſeaſe: his ſpirits hear me, | him 
And yet I needs muft curſe; but they Il not pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-ſhews, pitch me i th mire, 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand in the dark, 

Out of my way, unleſs he bid them: but 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me: 
Sometimes, like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 


| All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Lo, now, lo! 

Here comes a ſpirit of his, and to torment me 

For bringing wood in ſlowly. I II fall flat; 

| | Perchance he will not mind me. 

| Caliban's Promiſes. 

1 Il ſhew thee the beſt ſprings: I-11 pluck tie: 

2 | berries; 

11 ein nch for thee, and get thee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve! 

I bear him no more fticks, but follow thee, 

Thou wondrous man— 

I pr'ythee let me bring thee where crabs grow; 


g | What's deareſt to the world! Full many a 
__ 1 have eyed with beſt regard; and many a time 


Jo ſnare the nimble marmozet: I'll bring thee 
To cluſt'ring filberds, and ſometimes I Il get thee 
Young ſea-mels from the rock. e 


True aud unbiaſed Aﬀeftion.—Ferdinand bear- 
15 ing a Log. | 


There be ſome ſports are painful; but their 

labour” „ 

Delig t in them ſets off; ſome kinds of baſeneſs 

Are nobly undergone : and moſt poor matters 

Point to rich ends. This my mean taſk would be 

As heavy to me as 'tis odious; but 

The miſtreſs whom I ſerve quickens what 's dead, 

And makes my labours pleaſures. O, ſhe is 

Ten times more gentle than her father 's crabbed; 

And he's compos'd of harſhneſs. I muſt remove 

Some thouſands of theſe logs, and pile 'em up, 

Upon a fore injunction. My ſweet miſtreſs 

Weeps when ſhe ſees me work, and ſays ſuch 
baſeneſs | 35 

Had ne er like executor: I forget; _ 

But theſe ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my la- 

Moſt buſyleſs when I do it. [ bour, 


— = - o® 


Admir'd Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration !! worth 


- 


lady 


The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for ſeveral virtues 
Have I lik'd ſeveral women; never any 

With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 

Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe ow'd, 
And put it to the foil; but you, O you, 


F. So perfect and ſo peerleſs, are created 


2 Of every creature's beſt, 

Mranda's offering io carry the Lags for bim is 
. b peculiarly elegant. 

If you 'I1 ft down, 


I "ll bear your logs the while ; pray give me that, 
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And afterwards, bow innocent ! 
| — 1 Am a fool, 
Ta weep at what I am glad of! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me : 
If not, I Il die your maid : to be your fellow 


You may deny me; but I Il be your ſervant 
Whether you will or no. 


| Puniſhment of Crimes delayed, not forgotten. 
For which foul deed | 
The powers, delaying not forgetting, have 


Incens'd the ſeas and ſhores, yea, all the creatures 
Againſt your peace. | 


Guilty Conſcience. 

O, it is monſtrous ! monſtrous l—— 
Methought the billows ſpoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did fing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Proſper. It did baſs my treſspaſs. 

Gon. All-three of them are deſperate ; their 

great guilt, : | 5 
Like poiſon given to work a great time after, 
Now gins to bite the ſpirits. N 


Projpero's Boaſt of Miranda. 
j | O Ferdinand, 
Do not ſmile at me that I boaſt her off, | 
For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. ye = 


Continence before Marriage. 
Prof. If thou doſt break her virgin-knot 
All ſau&timonious ceremonies may 
Wirh fall and holy rite be miniſter'd, 
No ſweet aſperſions ſhall the heav'ns let fall 
To make this contract grow: but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed diſdain, and diſcord.ſhall beftrew 
The union of your bed with weeds-ſo loathly, 

ed 
2 


before 


As Hymen's lamp ſhall light you. 


That you ſhall hate it both; therefore take 
2 4 4 Lover's 
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A Lover's Proteſtation. 
Ferd. As I hope 


For quiet days, fair iſſue, and long life, : 
With fuch love as tis now,—the murkieſt den, 
The molt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion 
Our worſer genius can, ſhall never melt 
Mine honour into luſt, to take away 

The edge of that day's celebration ; 
When I ſhall think or Phœbus fteeds are 
Or night kept chain'd below. 


Paſſion tuo flrong for Vows, 
Prof. Look thou be true; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the ſtrongeſt oaths are firaws 
To the fire 1' th' blood: be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe good-night your vow ! 
Se Ferdinands Anfeer. 

I warrant you, Sir; f 
The white, cold virgin-ſnow upon my hicart 
Abates the ardour ot my liver. | 
Vanity of Human Nature, 
Prof. Our revels now are ended: theſe our actors 
(As 1 foretold you) were all ſpirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; EL 
And like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the' gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea all who it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 
And, like this inſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind! We are ſuch ſtuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a ſleep. c 
Driunkards enchanted by Ariel. 
Ariel. J told you, Sir, they were red-hot with 

drinking 4 5 
So full of valour, that they fmete the air 
For breathing in their faces: beat the ground 
For kiffing of their feet: yet always bending 
Towards their projeck. Then I beat my tabor; 
At which, like unback d colts, they prick'd their 
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Book III. 
Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes 


| As they ſmelt muſic : ſo I charm'd their ears, 


That, calf-like, they my lowing follow'd through 
Tooth'd briers, ſharp furzes, pricking gols, and 

thorns, | 
Which enter*d their frail ſkins : at laſt T left em 
I' th' filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 


There dancing up to the chins. 
| Caliban. 


Proſ. A devil, a born devil, in whoſe nature 
Nurture can never ſtick ; on whom my pains, 
 Humanely taken, are all loſt, quite loſt ; 

And as, with age, his body uglier grows, 
So. his mind cankers. | 


Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole 
Hear a font fall. | | 


Fine Sentiment of Humanity on Repentance. 


Ariel. — The king, | 
His brother, and yours, abide all three diſtracted; 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-full of ſorrow and diſmay ; but chiefly 
Him that you term'd Sir, the good old lord Gonzalo, 
His tears run down his beard, like winter-drops 
From eaves of reeds: your charm fo ſtrongly 

works 'em, 


That if you now beheld 


— 


may 
[ not 


them, your affeclions 


Would become tender. 


Proſ. Doſt thou think ſo, ſpirit ? 
* Ariel, Mine would, Sir, were I human. 


Prof. And mine ſhall. | 
„a feeling 


Haſt thou, who art but air, a touch 
Of their afflictions, and ſhall not myſelf, 
One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
Paſſion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art; 
Tho' with their high wrongs I am ſtruck to th 
quick, 5 
Yet with my nobler reaſon, gainſt my fury 
Do I take part; the rarer action is 


10 


In virtue than in vengeance; they being pen ge 


Book =_ 


The ſole drift of my purpoſe doth extend 
Not a frown farther, bes 
| Fairies and Magic. 
Ye' elves of hills, brooks, ſtanding lakes, and 

C 
And ye that on the ſands with printleſs foot 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green ſour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whoſe 

paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice | 
To hear the ſolemn curfew; by whoſe aid 
(Weak maſters tho' ye be) I have bedimm'd 
The nooun-tide ſyn, call'd forth the mutinous 

winds, | | 
And *twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 
Sct roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
Hare I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt; the ſtrong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar ; graves at my command 
Have wak'd their ſleepers, op'd and let them forth 
By my ſo potent art, | 

Senſes returning. 


The charm diſſolves apace; 
And as the morning ſteals upon the night 
Melting the durkneſs, ſo their riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chaſe the ign'rant fumes that mantle 
| Their clearer reaſon | 


| Their underſtanding 
| Begins to ſwell, and the approaching tide 
Will ſhortly fill the reaſonable ſhores 

| That now lie foul and muddy. 


Ariel's Song. 
Where the bee ſucks, there lurk I; 
In a cowſlip's bell I lie; fs 
There I eouch when owls do cry; 
On the bat's back I do fly 
After ſun-ſet merrily: 
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Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. 

2 Patience. 


Alon. Irreparable is the loſs; and patience 
Says, it is paſt her cure. 
Prof. J rather think L ws 
ou have not ſought her help; of whoſe ſoft grace 
For the like loſs I have her ſovereign aid, 

And reſt myſelf content. Jo 
— ——— — — — — — — —-— 


8 6. CORIOLANUS.  SHAKSPEARE. 


| Mob. 3 

WH AT would ye have, ye eurs, ö 
That like nor peace nor war? The one 
atrights you, 4 [to you. 

The other makes you proud. He that truſts 


\ 


Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares; 


Where foxes, geeſe ; you are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtone in the ſun. Your virtue is, 
To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues 
him, 8 greatneſs, 
And curſe that juſtice did it. Who deſerves 
Deſerves your hate; and your affections are | 
A ſick man's appetite, who defires moſt that 
Which would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye 
truſt ye! 9 


With every minute you do change à mind, 


And call him noble that was now 
Him vile that was your garland. 
Aufidins's Hatred to Coriolanus. 
—— Not ſleep, nor ſanctuary, 
Being naked, fick, nor fane, nor capitol, 


your hate; 


The prayers of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 


Embarquements all of fury, ſhall lift up 


Their rotten privilege and cuſtom 'gainſt 


Where I find him, were it | 
there 


Againſt 


My hate to Marcius. 
At home upon my brother's guard, ev'n 
Nz | 


Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would I 
Waſh my fierce hand in s heart!!! 
An imaginary Deſcription Coriolanus warring. 
Methinks I hither hear your huſband's drum: 
J fee him pluck Aufidius down by th' hair: 
As children from a bear, the Volſci ſhunning 


[thus 


Though ye were born in Rome ! his bloody brow 
With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes 
Like to a harveſt- man, that 's taſk'd to mo- 
Or all, or loſe his hire. : | 

. Yirg. His bloody brow ! Oh Jupiter, no blood 
Fol. Away, you fool; it more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy. The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords contending. 5 


Deing our Duty merits not Praiſe. 


Pray, now no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me: 


I have done as you have done, that s what I can ; 


Induc'd, as you have been, that's for my country; 
He that has but effected his good-will 


Hath overta en mine act. 


Popularity. 


All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared 


„ 1. p 
Are ſpectacled to ſee him. Your prattling nurſe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While the chats him : the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him; ſtalls, bulks, 
windows, | 


Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions : all agreeing 


In earneſtneſs to ſee him: ſeld-ſhown fiamins] = 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
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Methinks I ſee him ſtamp thus—and call 
« Come on, ye cowards; ye were got in fear, 
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To win a vulgar ſtation z our veil'd dames 


Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 

Their nicely gawded-cheeks, to th' wanton ſpoil 
Of Pheebus' burning kiſſes: ſuch a pother, 

As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 
Were lily crept into his human powers, 


And gave him graceful poſture. 


Cominius Speech to the Senate. 


F ſhall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter d feebly. It is held 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Moſt dignifies the haver: if it be, : 
The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 
Be ſingly counterpois'd. At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others: our then dictator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 


When with his Amazonian chin he drove 


The briſtled lips before him: he beſtrid 


An o'erpreſt Roman, and i' th” conſul's view 


Slew three oppoſers; Tarquin's ſelf he met, 


And ſtruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 


When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 
He prov'd beſt man i' th' field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil-age 
Man enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea, 

And in the brunt of ſeventeen battles. fince 

He lurch'd-all ſwords o' th' garland. For this laſt 
Before, and in Corioli, let me ſay 

I cannot ſpeak him home: he ſtopp'd the flyers, 
And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport. As waves before 

A veſſel under fail, ſo men obey d. ſtamp), 


And fell below his ſtern: his ſword (death's 


Where it did mark, it took from face to foot; 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 


Was tim'd with dying cries : alone he enter d 


The mortal gate o th city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny: aidleſs came off, 


And with a ſudden reinforcement ſtruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Nor all 's this; 


For 


— 


— — 
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Or Jove for 's power to thunder: his heart 's his 


Run reeking oer the lives of men, as if 


He heard the name of death. 


Thy knee buſſing the ſtones (for in ſuch bu- 


Wich often thus eorrecting thy Rout heart, 


| That will not hold 


| Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 


And thus far having ſtretch'd it (here be with 


'gan pierce 


For by and'by the din of war 
is doubled ſpirit 


His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight 


And to the battle came he; where he did 


Twere a perpetual ſpoil; and till we call'd 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 
To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 
Tube Miſchief of Anarchy. 
My ſoul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by t'other. 3 
Character of Coriolanus. 
His nature is too noble for this world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, | 
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mouth; 1 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent, 
And, being angry, does forget that ever pep 
, : 
Honour and Policy. 


e I've heard you ſay, 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
I' th' war do grow together z—grant that, and 
tell me n ee ee 
In peace, what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there? | 


The Method to gain Popular Favour. 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand, 


8 


— — 


them), (ſineſs 


Action is eloquence, and the eyes of tu' ignorant 
More learned than the ears); waving thy head, 


Now humble as the ripeſt mulberry,” 


a el. 
* 


the handling; or ſay to them, 
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Thou art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way which, thou doſt confeſs, 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 


In aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame - 


Thyſelf, forſooth, hereafter theirs fo far, 


As thou haſt power and perſon. 


Coriolanus bis Abhorrence of Flattery, 
| Well, I muſt do 't; | 

Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me | 
Some harlot's ſpirit! my throat of war be turn d, 
Which quired with my drum into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch's, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls aſleep ! the ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and fchool-boys tears take 
The glaſſes of my fight! a beggar's tongue [up 
Make motion thro' my lips, and my arm'd knees, 


| Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 


That hath receiv'd an alms—T will not dot. 
Leſt I ſurceaſe to honour my own truth, 
And by my body's action teach my mind 


A A moſt inherent baſeneſs. 


His Mother's Reſolution on bis flubborn Pride. | 
| | At thy choice then : 


To beg of thee, it is my more diſhonour 


Than thou of them. Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother-rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dang'rous ſtoutneſs : for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou liſt; 
Thy valiantnefs was mine, thou ſuck'ſt it from 
But own thy pride thyſelf, {me 
N Deteſtation of the Yulgar. | 
You common cry of curs, whoſe breath J hate, 
As reck o' th' rotten fens; whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſes of unburied men 21 
That do corrupt my air, — I baniſh you; 
And here remain with your uncertainty: 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair ! have the power till 


To baniſh your defenders, till at Jeagth, 


N4 Your | 
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Your ignorance (which finds no: till it feels, 


Waking but reſervation of yourſelves, 


Still your own enemies) deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows !_ 
Precepts againſt Ill- fortune. 

oh | You were us' d 
To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
'That common chances common men could bear; 
That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Fortune's blows, 


When moſt firuck home, being gently warded, 


Crave 


A noble cunning. You were us'd to load me 


With precepts that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. | 
On Common Friend/bips. 

Oh world, thy ſlippery turns Friends now 
8 faſt ſworn, | 
Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe 
Are ftill together; who twine, as 'twere, in love, 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bitter enmity. > So felleſt foes, 


Whoſe paſſions and whole plots have broke their | 


lee 

To take = one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick, not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 

friends, | | 
And interjoin their iſſues. 

Martial Friend ſbip. 
IB Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where-againſt 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcarr'd the moon with ſplinters; here I clip 
The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt | 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever, in ambitious ftrength, I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Know thou, firſt, 
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I lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath: but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing, more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs faw 
Beſtride my threſhold. Why, thou Mars | I 
tell thee, 5 
We have a power on foot; and I had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for 't: thou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half-dead with nothing. 


The Seaſon of Solicitation. | 


He was not taken well, he had not din'd. 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we ve ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 
Than in our prieſt-like faſt; therefore I Il watch 


Till he be dieted to my requeſt. [him 
\_ Obſinate Reſolution. 
My wife comes foremoſt, then the honour'd 


mould 


Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 


The grandchild to her blood But out, affection 

All bond and privilege of nature break 

Let it be virtuous to be obſtinate. 

What is that court'ſy worth; or thoſe dove's 
eyes 1 [ no! 

Which can make gods forſworn ? I melt, and am 

Of ſtronger earth than others; my mother bows, 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 

In ſupplication nod; and my young boy 

Hath an aſpect of interceſſion, which : 

Great nature cries, Deny not.— Let the Volſcians 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy, I Il never 


Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct, but ſtand 4 


? 
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As if a man were author of himſelf, 
And knew no other kin. 

Relenting Tenderneſs. 

Like a dull actor now, 

T have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to full diſgrace. Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not ſay, 
For that, forgive our Romans.— 0, a kiſs, 
Long as m exile, ſweet as my revenge! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiſs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it c'er ſince.— Ve gods ! I prate; 
And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave unſaluted : fink, my knee, i' th' earth, 
Of thy deep duty more impreſſion ſhew 
Than that of common ſons. 8 


Chaſitty. | | 
The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the icicle 
That 's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple. 
Coriolanus's Prayer for his Son. 
The god of ſoldiers, 
With the conſent of the ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs, that thou mayſt 
rove 
To 4 in vulnerable, and ſtick i' th' wars 
Like a great ſea- mark, ſtanding every flaw, 
And ſaving thoſe that eye thee! 
Coriolanus's Mother's Pathetic Speechr to him. 
Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither; fince thy fight, which thould 
Make. our eyes flow with joy, E dance with 
comforts, ä ſorr OW ; 
Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake with fear and 
| Making the mother, wife, and child, to ſee 
The ſon, the huſband, and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out; and to poor we 


* 
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Thine enmity 's moſt capital ; thou barr'ſt us 


Our 
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That 


prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
11 but we enjoy. 
We muſt find 


An eminent calamity, though we had 


Our wiſh which fide ſhould win. For either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led . 
With manacles along our ſtreets; or elſe 


| Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 


And bear the palm for having bravely ſhed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, | 
I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till [ ſon, 
Theſe wars determine ; if I can 't perſuade thee, 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parts 
Than ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no fooner 
March to aflault thy country than to tread 


|-(Truft to 't, thou ſhalt not) on thy mother's 


That brought thee to this world, 
Peace after a Siege. ; 
Neꝰ er thro' an arch fo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted thro' th' gates. Why, hark 
ons | 
The trumpets, ſack buts, pſalteries, and fifes, 


[ womb, 


| Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 


Make the ſun dance. 


$7. HAMLET, SuaksPears. | 
3 Prodigies. | | 
IN the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, 

A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets 
Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood fell, 
Diſaſters veil'd the ſun, and the moift ſtar, 

Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was fick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe, : 
Ghoſts vaniſh at the crowing. of the Cock, and 
the Reverence paid to Chriſtmas Time. 
Ber. It was about to ſpeak when the cock crew. 


For. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing 
N 5 N Upon 


A 
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Upon a fearful ſummons. I have heard, An impious ſtubbornneſs, unmanly grief. 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to Heaven, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill- ſeunding throat | A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, An underſtanding imple and unſchool'd : 
Whether in fea or fire, in earth or air, For what we know muſt be, and is as common 
Th' extravagant and erring fpirit hies As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 
To his confine. And of the truth herein, | Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
This preſent object made probation. = Take it to heart? Fie! tis a fault to Heav'n,' 
Mar. It faded at the crowing of the cock. A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, To reaſon moſt abſurd, whoſe common theme 
W herein our Saviour s birth is celebrated, Is death of fathers, and who ſtill hath cried 
This bird of dawning fingeth all night long, From the firſt corſe, till he that died to-day. 
_ — they ſay wy ſpirit walks abroad, This muſt be ſo. A 
e nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, : g ; 1 ; 
No fairy takes, no witch hath lower to charm ; Hamlet's Soliloquy on bis Mothers Marriage. 
So hallow'sd and fo gracious is the time. | ©, that this too, too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
de ; Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew ; 
| | Morning. Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd [God! 
But lock, the morn in ruſſet mantle clad, His cannon gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter! Oh, God! Oh 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill. How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
| | Real Grief, | Scem to me all the uſes of this world! 
1 Fie on't! O, fie! 'tis an unweeded garden, 
Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not ſeems: | That grows to ſeed; things rank and groſs in 
"Tis not alone good mother, my inky cloke, nature 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, | Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 
Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, But two months dead !—nay, not ſo much, not 
No, nor the fruitful river 1a the eye, | So excellent a king; that was to this, {| two— 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 
Together with all forms, modes, ſhews of grief, That he might not let een the winds of heav'n 
That can denofe me truly. Theſe, indeed, ſeem, Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth! 
For they are actions that a man might play; Muſt I remember? — why, ſhe would hang on 
But I have that within which paſſeth ſhew ; As if increaſe of appetite had grown {him 


Theſe but the trappings and the ſuits of woe. By what it fed on; yet, within a month !— _ 
Let think on 'r!—Frailty, thy name 13 
Immoderate Grief diſcommended. : 3 _— 2 "M A 
Tis ſweet and commendable in your nature, | A little month !—or ere thoſe ſhoes were old 
To give theſe mourning duties to your father: With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
But you muſt know your father loſt à father; Like Niobe, all tears—why ſhe, even ſhe— 


. 
| 


That father his, and the ſurvivor bound O Heav'n! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon 
In filial obligations for ſome term Would have mourn'd longer—married with mine 
To do obſequious forrow. But to perſevere uncle, Ithber, 
In obſtinate condolement, does expreſs | 225 father's brother ! but ne more like my fa- 


han 
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Than I to Hercules. Within a month; 
Ere vet the falt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She married. O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 


A Complete Man. 


He was A man, take him for all in all, 

1 ſhall not look upon his like again. 

©... Cantions to Young Ladies. 
For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion and a toy in blood : 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, ing: 
Forward, not permanent: tho' ſweet, not laſt- 
The perfume and fuppliance of a minute: 
No more.— | 


Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you lift his ſongs, 

Or loſe your heart; or your chake treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. | 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter, 

And keep within the rear of your affection, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of deſire. | 
The charieſt maid is prodigal enough, 

If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon : 
Voirtue itſelf *ſcapes net ealumnious ſtrokes; 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring 
Too oft before the buttons be diſclos'd ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 


_ A Satire on Ungracious Paſtors. 


I ſhall th' effects of this good lefſon keep 

As watchmen to my heart: but, good my brother, 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 

Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n, 

W hilſt, like a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe paths of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his on reed. nies 


» 
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Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 


e 


„ 


wth, 
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ip Father's Advice to his Son, going to travel. 


| Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar; 


Take each man's cenſure, but reſerve thy judg- 


Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin, damn'd, 
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Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act; 


The friends thou haſt and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of ſteel; _ 
Bur do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each dee A unfledg'd comrade.” Be- 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, [| wars 
Bear t, that th oppoſed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; | 


Coftly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, [ment. 
Bur not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy z. -- 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry, 
This, above all, to thine own ſelf be true 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 


Hamlet, on the Appearance of his Father's Ghoft. 
Angels and miniſters of grace, defend us! 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n or blaſts from 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable,. - hell; 


Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 
That I will ſpeak to thee; I'll call thee Hamlet, 


{ King, father, royal Dane : Oh, anſwer me! 


Let me not burſt in ignorance ! but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 


Have burſt their cerements ? why the ſepulchrez 
{ Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in-urn'd, 
| Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 


To caſt thee up again? What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corpſe, again, in complete ſteel 

Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, | 

Making night hideous, and us fools of nature, 

So horribly to ſhake our diſpoſition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? 
MY The 
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And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, | 
Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon, 
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WE 5 it tempts you towards the flood, my 
F ord, 5 | 

Or to the dreadful border of the cliff, 

That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea, 


| 


And draw you into madneſs ? Think of it: 
The very place puts toys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. | 
"3b Enter Ghofl and Hamlet. 
Ham. Where wilt thou lead me? ſpeak; I II 
Gef., Mark me. [go no further. 
Ham. IT will. _ 188 : 
Ga. My hour is almoſt come, 
When I to fulph'rous and-tormenting flames 
Muſt render up myſelf. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghoſt! | [ing 
Gb. Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hear- 
To what I ſhall unfold. | 
Ham. Speak; I am bound to hear. F[hear. 
Gh. So art thou to revenge when thou ſhalt 
Ham. What? | | 
* Ghofl. I am thy father's ſpirit, | | 
Doom d for a certain time to walk the night, 
And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg'd away : but that I am for- 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, [ bid 
I could a tale unfold, whole lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young 
o Pe [ ſpheres, 


Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their | 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each partjeular hair to ſtand on end 


Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ; 
Bur this cternal blazor! muſt not be | 
Lift, liſt, O liſt! 
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Ham. O Heaven! 7 493 murder. 
Ghofl. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural 
Ham. Murder! e ö 
Ghofl. Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is; 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural. 
Ham. Haſte me to know it, that I with wings 
as ſwift 3 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 
May ſweep to my revenge. 
Ghoft. I find thee apt; 51 
And duller ſhould thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
Wouldſt thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, 
hear: | | | 
Tis given out, that ſleeping in my garden, 
A ſerpent ſtung me; ſo the whole ear of Den- 
Is by a forged proceſs of my death [mark 
Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent that did ſting thy father's life 
Now wears his crown. 
Ham. O my prophetic ſoul, my uncle 
Gb. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate 
beaſt, iz 
With witchcraft of his wits, with trait'rous gifts, 
(O wicked wits and gifts, that have the power 
So to ſeduce!) won to his ſhameful luſt 
The will of my moſt ſeeming virtuous queen. 
O, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 


| From me, whole love was of that dignity, 


That it went hand in hand even with that vow 
I made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gifts were poor 
To thaſe of mine! | 

But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, 

Tho' lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of Heav'n; 
So vice, tho' to a radiant angel hnk'd, 

Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 


| And prey on garbage 


But ſoft; methinks, I ſcent the morning air, 
Brief let me be: Sleeping within my garden, 
My cuſtom always of the afternoon, 


If thou didſt ever thy dear father love 
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| Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle le, Wk 


w 
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With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diſtilment, whoſe effe&t _  - 
Holds fuch an enmity with blood of man, 
That ſwift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 


The thin and wholeſome blood; ſo did it mine, 


And a moſt inſtant tetter bark 'd about, | 
Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
Thus was I, ſlcepin 


| 7 by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of 


of queen, at once diſpatch'd : 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, _ 
Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanneal dj; 
No reckoning made, but ſent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head ! 
O, horrible! O, horrible! moſt horrible! 
If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damn'd inceſt. 
But howſoe ver thou purſueſt this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul deſign. _ 
Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to Heav'n, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To goad and ſting her. Fare thee well at once; 
The glow-worm ews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire; | 
Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. [ Exit. 
Ham. O, all you hoſt of heaven! O earth 
_ whatelſe? heart ! 
And ſhall I couple hell> O, fie! hold, hold, my 
And you, my finews, grow not inſtant old, 
But bear me ſtifly up. Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor Ghoſt, while memory holds a ſcat 
In this diftrafted globe. Remember thee ! 
Tea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copied there; 


* 


. 
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I That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be 


| 


| 


[O, moſt pernicious woman 


And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 


Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixt with baſer matter; yes, by Heaven! 


O, villain, villain, ſmiling damned villain ! 

My tables: meet it is 1 ſet it down, + 1 

a villain; 
At leaſt I'm ſure it may be fo in Denmark. 

| | enn 
So, uncle, there you are: now to my word, 
It is, Adieu, adieu; remember me! 


Ophelia's Deſcription of Hamlet's mad Addreſs. to 


My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 


Prince Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, 
Do hat upon his head, his ſtocking loofe, 

| Ungarter'd and down-gyred to his ancle, 

Pale as his ſhirt, his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look ſo piteous, in purports! | 


As if he had been looſed out of hell | 
To ſpeak of horrors; thus he comes before me. 


| Pol. Mad for thy love ? 


Oh. My lord, I do not know, 

But truly I do fear it. 

Pol. What ſaid he? | 

Opb. He took me by the wriſt and held me 

Dad, w_ A 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And with his other hand, thus, o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my- face, 
As he would draw it: long time ftaid he ſo; | 
At laft, a littic ſhaking of my arm, | 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais'd a ſigh ſo piteous and profound, | 
As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, | 
And end his being. That done, he lets me go, 
And with his head over his ſhoulder turn d, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes; 


lier out of doors he went without their help, 


And to the laſt bended their light on me. 


| 
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Had he the motive and the cue of paſſion 


As deep as to the lungs? 


THE POE 


„  Befhrew my jealouſy ! 
It ſeetns it is as proper to our age 
To caſt beyond ourlelves in qur opinions, 
mmon for the younger fort 
JT 
Hafþitefs corijafts in Opinion. 2 


none to you: 


good or bad, 


To lack 
1a 187 f 


Why then tis 
For there is nothing, either 
But thinking makes it ſo: 
To me it is a priſon, | 15 
"FH amlet's Reflections on the Player and Himself. 

O, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am I! 

Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his ſoul fo to his own conceit, 
That from her working, all his viſage warm'd; 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpet 
A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting 
With forms to his conceit, and all for nothing,. 
R 34 | 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, {do 
That he ſhould weep for her > What would he 


. — 
r Jo 


— 


— _ 


That I have? He would | 
. OE ROY Kr Tot 7 BE 
And cleave the gen'ral car with horrid ſpeech, 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Canfound the. ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears: yet I, 
A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak _ 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnanr of my cauſe, 
And can fay nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property, and moſt dear life | 
A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a coward ?* 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, |, 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the noſe, gives me the lic i' th” 
throat. | . 28 5 
Who does me this? 
Ha! why, I ſhould take it for it cannot be 


drown the ſtage with 
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tn. 


But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppretſion bitter, or ere this 

I ſhould have fatted all the region kites - | 
With this flave's offal. Bloody, bawdy villain 
Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, kindleſs 
Oh, vengeance !— WOT Ion ey Villains 
Why, what an'aſs am I! This is moſt brave, 
That I, the fon of a dear father murder'd, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 


«4 


* 148 k 


And fall a'curfing like a very drab— [ brain 
[A ſeullion — fie upon it foh! About, my 


[ have heard that guilty creatures at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 


{ Been ſtrutk ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
| They have proclaim'd their malefactions: 
For murder, tho” it have no tongue, will ſpeak 


With moſt miraculous, 


| organ. III have theſe 


Play ſomething like the mutder of my father, 


Before my uncle; I'll oblerve his looks, 

I'M tent Him to the quick: if he bur blench, 

I know.my courſe, The ſpirit that I have ſeen 
May be the devil; and the devil may have power 
To aſſume a pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy 


(As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits) 


Abuſes me to damn me. IL'Il have grounds 


| More relative than this; the play 's the thing, 


Wherein III catch the conſcience of the king. 


Hypocriſy. WE2 Ss $1.77 97 
Me are oft to bla me in this; 


| 'Tis too much prov d, that with devotion's viſage 
And pious action, we do ſugar oe rr 
[The devil himſelf. eee you 


King. O, 'tis too true: 


| How tmart a laſh that ſpeech doth give my con- 


ſcience 4e I. : 
The harlot's cheek beautify'd with plaſt'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the things that helps it 


Thau is my deed to my moſt painted word. 
- 5 g Life 


Book III. 
Lie and Death weighed.' | 

To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion z— +- 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer | 
The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms agamft a ſea of troubles, 
And by oppoſing end them? To die—to fleep— 
No more; and by a fleep to lay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleth is heir to! tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die ;—to fleep;— 
To ſleep! perchance to dream ! ay, there's the 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have thuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe ;—there's the reſpect 
That makes calamity of ſo long life. | 
For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
Th' opprefſor's wrong, the proud man's con- 
tumely, * - | n Or}. ; 
The pangs of defpis'd love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 
When he himſelf might his gazc/zs make 
With a bare bodkin? -Who would fardels bear 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life, 
But thar the dread of ſomething after death 
(That undiſcover'd country from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, F647 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not off ? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought, 
And enterpriſes of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, - 
And loſe the name of action. 9 


Calumny. 
Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as. ſnow, 
Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny, | 
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2 q - N Mole Mind difordered. : e 
o, what a noble mind is here o'erthrownt 
re courtier's, ſoldier's, {cholar's eye, Wngae, - i 


Th' expectancy and roſe of this fair ſtate, ++ 


u Flattery, and an Even-minded Man. 


A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 
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ſword, 5 
The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 
Th' obſery'd of all obſervers, quite, quite down 1 
I am of ladies moſt deject and wretched, _ 
That ſuck' d the honey of his muſic vos, 

Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled, out of tune and harſn; 
That unmatch'd form and ſtature of blown youth 
Blaſted with ect. | 


' Nay, do not think I flatter ; cs et 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits _ 

To feed and clothe thee? Why ſhould the poor 
| be flatter'd ? alt > 
No; let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, . 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doſt thou 
hear? oo | 
Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, 

And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election 
Hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf : for thou haſt been 
As one in ſuffering all that ſuffers nothing; 


Haſt ta en with equal thanks: and bleſt are thoſe 
Whoſe blood and judgment are fo well com- 
mingled, 8 | 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger, 
To ſound what ſtop ſhewpleaſe. Give me the man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core,—ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 


Midnight. | 
'Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf 
.  - breathewgut 


1 | Contagion 
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Contagion to the world! Now could I drink hot 

And do fuch bitter buſineſs as the day { blood, 

- Would" quake to look on. Soft! now to my 
mother 7 g "2 "IS, 299 32 | 

© heart, loſe not thy nature ! let not ever 

The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom ; 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 

1 wilt ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none. 


Te King's Deſpairing Soliloquy, and 
12 » = fleflrons on bim. 
O, my offence is rank ! it ſmells to Heaven! 

Ir hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon 't, WR 
A brother's murder! Pray I cannot, 
T': 0..inclination. be as fharp as will; 
My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent; 
And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 
I ffand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, — 
And both negle&t. What if this curſed hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens 
J wafh it white as ſnow? Whereto ſerves 
But to confront the viſage of offence? [ mercy, 
And what 's in prayer, but this twofold force, 
To be foreftalled ere we come to fall, 
Ox pardon'd being down ? Then III look up; 
My fault is paſt ; but, oh! what form of prayer 
Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foul mur- 
That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt [der! 
Ot thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon ' d and retain the offence ? 
Is the corrupted currents of this world, 
' Clience's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice 
And oft tis ſeen the wicked prize itſelf 
Buys out the law: but tis not ſo above; 
There is no ſhuffling; there the action lies 
In its true nature; we ourſelves compell'd 
Even to the teeth and forchead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then? what refts : 
Try what repentance can; what can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 


Py | 
Hamlet's Re- 


ö 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
| 


| 


Bock III. 


O, wretched ſtate! O boſom black as death! 

O, limed foul + that, ſtruggling to be free, 

Art more engag d! Help, angels, make aſſay! 
Bow, ſtubborn knees ! and heart, with firings of 
Be ſoft as ſine vs of the new-born babe; | tice], 
All may be well! [ The King kneel, 


Enter Hamlet. 
Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is pray- 


— bing; 1 8 
And 3 l do 't, and fo he goes to heaven, 
And ſo am I reveng'd I- that would be ſcann'd: 
A villain kills my. father, and for that, 
I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain fend | venge, 
To heaven! O!] this is hire and ſalary, not re- 
He took my father groffly, full of bread, | 
With all his crimes broad blown, as fluſh as 
May; | [ Heaven? 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, fave 
But in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 
Tis heavy with him. — Am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 
When he is fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſlage ? 
Up, ſword, and know thou a more horrid bent, 
When he 1s drunk, afleep, or in his rage, 
Or in th' inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed; 
At gaming, ſwearing, or about ſome act 
That has no reliſh of ſalvation in 't : 25 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his ſoul may be as damn'd and black 
As hell whereto it goes. 
f Hamlet and bis Mother. 
Qucen. What have L done ? that thou dar ſt 
In noiſe fo rude againſt me? [ wag thy tongue 
Ham. Such an act, 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the roſe 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And ſets a bliſter there; makes marriage-vows 


- 


As falſe as dicers* oaths. Oh, ſuch a deed, 


As from the body of contraction plucks 


he 


Book III. 


| The very foul, and ſweet religion makes 

| A rhapſody of words. ; 
Qucen. Ah me, what act? this; 
Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on 

The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 

ee what a grace was ſeated on this brow ; 

Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himſelf, 
An eye like Mars to threaten or command, 
A ſtation like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kiffing hill; 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 
To give the world aſſurance of a man: ¶ follows: 
This vas your huſband, Look you now what 
| Here 7s your huſband, like a mildew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Have you eyes ? 
W Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor? | 
Qucen. O, Hamlet, ſpeak no more; 
Thou turn'ft mine eyes into my very ſoul, 
And there I ſee ſuch black and grained ſpots 
As will not leave their tint. 5 | 
Enter Gbaſt. 
Ham. Save me, and hover o'er me with your 
| wings, | [ cious figure? 
You heavenly guards.!—What would your gra- 
Queen. Alas, he 's mad. (˖chide, 
Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to 
That, laps d in time and paſſion, lets go by 
6 acting of your dread commandꝰ 
ay 
65. Do not forget: this viſitation 

Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 

But, look ! amazement on thy mother fits : 

O ſtep between her and N ſoul! 
Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works: 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, madam ? 
Rueen, Alas! how is 't with you? 
That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 
Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep z 


DA MA 


| 


| Qucen. O, Hamlet, thou haſt cleft my heart 
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And, as the ſleeping ſoldiers in th' alarm, 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up and ſtand on end. O, gentle fon 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper - 
Sprinkle cool patience ; whereon do you loo? 
Ham. On him, on him! look you how pale 
he glares ! 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones 
Would make them capable: do not look on me, 
Leſt with this piteous action you convert 
My ſtern effects! then what I have to do 
Will want true colour, tears, perchance, for 
Qucen. To whom do you ſpeak this? ¶ blood. 
Ham. Do you ſee nothing here ? 
| | Pointing to the Gbaſt. 
ucen. Nothing at all: yet all that is, I ſee. 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 
Queen. No, nothing but ourſelves. 
Ham. Why look you there! look how it ſteals 
My father in his habit as he liv'id!  {away! 


| Look where he goes, even now, out at the portal. 


. {Exit G hat. 
ucen. This is the very coinage of your brain; 
Tin bodileſs creation, n 5 5 
Is very cunning in. 
Ham. What ecſtaſy ? | 4 
My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful muſic: tis not madneſs 
That I have utter'd; bring me to the teſt, © 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, - 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks: - 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. Confeſs yourſelf to Heaven. 
Repent what's paſt; avoid what is to come. 


in twain. | | 
Ham, Then throw away the worſer part of it, 
And hve the purer with the other half. 71 


Good night, but go not to my uncle's bed: 
| f Aſſume 
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And breath of life, 


tA ——— >. 


Aſſume a virtue if you have it not. ; 
That monſter Cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of habits evil, is angel yer in this, 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good 

He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on: refrain to-night, 

And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 

To the next abſtinence, the next more eaſy ; 
For uſe can almoſt change the ſtamp of nature, 
And maſter e en the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good- 
And when you 
Il blefling beg of you. | 

Queen. What ſhall I do? M1 = 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do; 
Let the fond king tempt you to bed again, 
Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you his mouſe ; 
And let him for a pair of reechy kiſſes, | 
Oe, paddling in your neck with his damn'd fin- 
Make you to ravel all this matter out [ gers, 
That I efſentially am not in-madneſs. -— = 
But mad in craft; 'twere good you let him know. 


Wen. Be thou aſfur'd, if words be made of 


breath, | ST 
I have no life to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. | 
Hum. I muſt to England; you know that. 
-. Qzeex. Alack, I had forgot, i. 
?T is fo concluded on. {chool-fellows, 
- Ham. There's letters ſeal'd, and my two 
Whom I will truſt as I will adders fang'd, 
They bear the mandate, they muſt ſweep my way, 
And marſhal me to knavery: let it work, — 
For tis the ſport to have the engineer 
Hoiſt with his own petar: and it ſhall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mints, 
And blow em at che moon. | 
Hamlet's Reflection on bis our. Irrefoluticn. 
"How all occaſions do inform againſt me, 
And ſpur my dull revenge ! What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time. 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


are deſirous to be bleſt, [ night; | 


\ 


| 


When honour's at the ſtake. 


1 


Book III. 


Be but to ſleep and feed? A beaſt, no more. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Locking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reaſon 

To ruſt in us unus'd. Now whether it be 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple 

Of thinking too preciſely on th' event | wiſdom, 
(A thought which, quarter'd, hath bur one part 
And ever three parts coward)—T do not know 
Why yet I live to ſay this thing 's to do, ſ means, 
Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and 
To do't. Examples groſs as earth exhort me; 
Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 


| Whole ſpirit with divine ambition puft, 


Makes mouths at the inviſible event, 
Expoſing what is mortal and unfure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-ſhell. Tis not to be great, 
Never to ſtir without great argument; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a ftraw, 

How fiand I then 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ftain'd 
(Excitements of my reaſon and my blood), 
And let all fleep, while to my ſhame I ſee 


{ The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, 


That for a phantaſy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the ſlain? O then, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth 
Fiores rarely fin ple. 

| O, Gertrude, Gertrude ! . 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
| But in battalions. 3 

The Divinity of Kings. 
Let him go, Gertrude : do not fear our perſon: 


| 


{ There 's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſbn can but peep to what it would, 


Deſcriplict 


Bob III. 


WW Rongh-hew. them how we will. 


Deſcription of Ophelia's Drowning. 
There is a willow grows aſlant a brook, | 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glafly ſtream ; 


There with fantaſtic garlands did the come, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daifies, and long pur- 


es | 

(That bent ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call) 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious fliver broke, 
When down her weedy trophies and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook ; her clothes ſpread 

wide, | | 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up, 
Which time ſhe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs, 
Or like a creature native and indued 


W Unto that element; but long it could not be, 


Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 


Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious ay 


To muddy death. NE. 
A Spotleſs Virgin buried. 
a | Lay her? th' earth 


And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 

May violets ſpring ! I tell thee, churliſh prieſt, 
4 niniſt'ring angel ſhall my ſiſter be, 
When thou lieft howling. 


Melancholy... 


This is mere madneſs, - 


And thus a while the fit will work on him; 


Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
M ben firſt her golden couplers are diſclos d, 
His ſilence will ſit drooping. | 


Providence directs our Actions. 


And that ſhould teach us 


There 's a Divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
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| 


| A Health. | 
Give me the cups, 

And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, 

The trumpets to the cannoneer without, 


* 


The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to 


Now the King drinks to Hamlet. [ earth; 


— —— — — 


5 3. THE FIRST PART OF HENRY Iv. 


SHAKSPEAREs 
Peace after Civil War. 


80 ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe Warane accents of new broils 
To be commenc d in ſtrands afar remote. 8 
No more the 2 entrance of this ſoil blood: 
Shall damp her lips with her own childrens 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flow'rets with the armed hoofs - 
Of hoſtile paces. Thoſe oppoſed files, | 
Which like the meteors of a troubled heaven, | 
All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 
Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, | 
Shall now in mutual well-befeeming ranks 
March all one way; and be no more oppos d 
Againſt acquaintance, kindred, and allies: 
The edge of war, like an ill- ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maſter. 
King Henty's Cbaracter 4. Percy, and of his Son 
| Prince Henry. | 
Yea, there thou mak'ft me ſad, and mak ſt me 
In envy, that my lord Northumberland im 
Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon: 
A fon who is the theme of honour's tongue: 
Amongſt a grove the very ftraighteſt plant, 
Who is ſweet fortune's mirror and her pride: 
Whilſt I by looking on the praiſe of him, s 
See riot and diſhonour ſtain the brow 


- 
- 


| | Of my young Harry. - 


Prince 


w_ 


— * 
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Prince Henry's Solilogiy. 
I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok'd humour of your idleneſs: 
Yer herein will I imitate the ſun, 
Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
Toſmother up his beauty from the world, 
That when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 
Being wanted, he may more be wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Of vapours that did ſeem to ſtrangle him. 
If zi: the year were playing holidays, 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they ſeldom come, they wifh'd-for 
And nothing pleaſeth bur rare accidents. [come, 
So, when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promiled ; 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By fo much ſhall I falſify men's hopes: 
And, like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation glitt'ring o'er my faulr, 
Shall ſhew more goedly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off, . 
I'll fo offend, to make offence a ſkill; 25 
Redeeming time, when men think leaſt J will. 
Hatſpur's Deſcription of a Finical Courtier. 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme oil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 
Came there a certain lord, near, trimly dreſt : 
- Freſh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new-rcap'd, 
Shew'd like a ſtubble-land at harveſt home, 
He was perfumed like a milliner : 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe (and took 't away again; 
Who, therewith angry when it next came there, 
Took it in ſnuff). And ſtill he ſmil'd and talk'd: 
And-as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He call d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
Jo bring a ſlovenly unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


On the unſtedfaſt footing of a ſpear. 


| ound, 


— — 


Book III. 


With many holiday and lady terms 
He queſtion'd me; among the reſt demanded 
My priſoners in your majeſty's behalf. 

I then, all ſmarting with my wounds, being cold, | 
Out of my grief and my impatience 

To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, ; 
Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what; 

He ſhould, or ſhould not; for he made me mad, 
To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell fo ſweet, 
And talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds—(God fare 

the mark!) | 

And telling me the ſovereign'| thing on earth 
Was parmacity, for an inward bruile ; 

And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 
T hat villanous falt-petre ſhould be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy d 
So cowardly : and but for theſe vile guns, 
He would himfelf have been a ſoldier. 


3 Danger. 
IU read you matter deep and dangerous: 


As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
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Honour. | 
By heav'ns ! methinks it were an eaſy leap, 
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To pluck bright honour from the pale-fact 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, [moon 


Where fathom line could never touch ti: 


And Wc up drowned honour by the locks ! 
So he that doth redeem her thence, might wen, 
Without co-rival, all her dignities. 

But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip ! 


Lady Percy's Pathetic Speech to ber Huſband. 
O, my good lord, why are you thus alone? 


For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A baniſh'd woman from my Harry's bed? 
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D l Tell me, tweet lord, what is t that takes from 1 E - 


Ti 


Book III. DN KNM T 
Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep ? 
Why doſt thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, 
And ſtart fo often when. thou ſitt'ſt alone? 
Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And giv'n my treaſures and my rights of thee 
To thick-eyed muſing and curſt melancholy ? 
In thy faint flumbers I by thce have watch'd, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars ; 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding feed " 
Cry, Courage ! to the field! and thou haft talk'd 
Of (allies, and retires ; of trenches, tents, 
Of paliſadoes, fortins, parapets ; 
Of baſiliſks, of cannon, culverin, 
WOf priſoners ranſom, and of ſoldiers lain, 
And all the current of a heady fight. 
hy ſpirit within thee hath been ſo at war, 
And thus hath ſo beſtirr'd thee in thy ſleep, 
hat beads of ſweat have Rood upon thy brow, 
ire bubbles in a late diſturbed ſtream: 
ud in thy face ſtrange motions have appear'd, 
ch as we ſee when men reſtrain their breath 
n ſome great ſudden haſte. O, what portents 


Wome heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
and I muſt know it, elſe he loves me not. 


Prodigies ridiculed. 


l blame him not: at my nativity 

be front of heav'n was full of fiery ſhapes 

f burning creſſets; know that, at my birth, 

The frame and the foundation of the earth 

hook like a coward. ; 

H. So it would have done 

the fame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat [ born. 
lad kitten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been 


iſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
ſtrange eruptions; and the teeming earth 
wich a kind of colic, pinch'd and vex, 
the imprifoning of unruly wind 
ithin her womb ;— which for enlargement 


takes the old beldame earth, and topples down | 
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High tow'rs and moſs-grown ſteeples. 
- On Miferable Rhymers. 
I had rather be a kitten, and cry, mew ! 
Than one of theſe faine metre ballad-mongers: 
I'd rather hear a brazen candleftick turn'd, 
Or a dry wheel grate upon the axle-tree, 
And that would nothing ſet my teeth on edge, 


Nothing ſo much as mincing poetry; 
'Tis like the forc'd gate of 'y ſhuMing nag. 
Punttuality in Bargain. 4 
I'll give thrice as much land 
To any well-deſerving friend; 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
[ '{] cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 
A Huſdand ſung to ſicep by a fair Wife, 
She bids you 
All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 
And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 
And on your eyc-lids crown the god of ſleep, 
Charming your blood with pleaſing heavineſs; 
Making ſuch diff 'rence betwixt wake and fleep, 
As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, ; 
The hour before the heavenly-harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt, 
King Henry IV. to. his Son. 
Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company ; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion, 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhmentr, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
And being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ftir, 
But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at: F[he.” 
That men would tell their children, + This is 
Others would ſay, Where? which is Boling- 
broke?“ | 85 
And then I ſtole all courteſy from Heav'n, 
And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, 


That 


5 
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That I did. pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new, 
My preſence like a robe pontifical, 
Ne er ſeen but wonder'd at: and fo my ſtate, 
Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt, 
And won by rareneſs ſuch ſolemnity. 
The ſkipping king he ambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh bavin wits, _ 
Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt: ſcarded his 
Rate : 

Mingled his royalty with carping fools : 
Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns ; 
And gave his countenance againſt his name, 
To laugh with gibing boys, and ſtand the puſh 
Of every beardlcfs vain comparative : 
"Grew a companion to the common ſtreets, 
Enfeoff d himſelf to 8 ; | 
That being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes, 
They ſurfeited with honey, and began 
To 4 the taſte of ſweetneſs ; whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. | 
So, when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 
He was but as the cuckow is in June, 
Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes 
As, ſick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze; 
Such as is bent on ſun- like majeſty, 
When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: 

But rather drowz d, and hung their eye-lids 

down, a | | 

Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 
As cloudy men ule to their adverſaries ; 
Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and full. 


Prince Henry's modeft Defence of bimſelf. 
——Heav'n forgive them that ſo much have 


ſway d 
Your Majeſty's good thoughts away from me! 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head: 


* 


| Which, walh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhane i 


And I will die a hundred thouſand deaths 


To turn and wind athery Pegaſus, 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. 


And in the cloſing of ſome glorious day, 


AT, EPITOME, Boox m 


Be bold to tell you, that I am your ſon ; 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 
| And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſk, 


„ e 

And that ſhall be the day, whene er it lights, 
That this ſame child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 
And your unthought-of Harry chance to mect; 
For every honour ſitting on his helm, 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come 
That I ſhall make this northern youth exchang | 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 1 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

T' ingroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf: 
And I will call him to fo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall reader every glory up, 

Yea, even the ſlighteſt worſhip of his time; 
Or I will tear the reck'ning from his heart. 
This, in the name of Heav'n, I promiſe here: 
The which if I perform, and do ſurvive, 

do beſeech your Majeſty, may ſalve 

The lang-grown wounds of my. intemperature, 
If not, the end of life cancels all bonds; 


Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 
A Gallant Warrior, 


I faw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuiffes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground, like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 

As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds 


Hotſpur” s Impatience for the Balle. 
| Let them come; 
They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 
And to the fire eyed maid of ſmoky war, 
All hot and bleeding, will we offer them. 


The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar ſit 


Up 


II Book HI. 

Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire 

To hear this rich repriſal is ſo nigh, _ 

And yet not ours. Come, let me take my horſe, 
une Who is to bear me, like a thynder-bolt, 

Againſt the boſom of the Prince of Wales ! 
: Harry to Harry ſhall (not horſe to horſe) | 

Meet, and ne'er part till one drop down a corſe. 
I Oh, that Glendower were come | | 
ct; Prince Henry's modeſt Challenge. 

- | ell your nephew, 

d The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
ne In praiſe of Harry Percy: by my hopes 
wo (This preſent enterpriſe ſet off his head), 


do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 
Io grace tiiis latter age with noble deeds. . . 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
J have a truant been to chivalry; 
And ſo, 1 hear, he doth account me too; 
Vet this before my father's majeſty, 
I am content that he fhall take the odds 
| Of his great name and eſtimation, 
And will, to fave the blood on either fide, 
Try fortune with him in a fingle fight. 


Prince Henry's Pathetic Speech an the Death of 
: Hot pur. | 
Brave Percy—fare thee well; 
Ill-weav'd ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 
Bat now two paces of the vileſt earth 
= 1; _ enough. This earth that bears thee 
cad, 

Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman. 

If thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 

I ſhould not make fo great a ſhow of zeal. 

But let my favours hide thy mangled face; 
And, ev'n in thy bebalf, I Il thank myſelf 
For doing thele fair rites of tenderneis. 
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Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n 3 


Thy ignominy fleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember d in thy epitaph. 
| L Life demands Action. 
O Gentlemen, the. time of life is ſhort : 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 
{ Tho! life did ride upon a dial's point, | 
Still ending at th' arriva] of an hour. 


by 


| . 


$ 9g. SECOND PART OF HENRY IV. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Prologne.——Rumonr, 


I From the orient to the drooping weft, 
Making the wind my poſt-horſe, ſtill unfold _ 

The acts commenced on this ball of earth; 

Upon my tongues continual ſlanders ride, 

The which in every language I pronounce, 


| 


{Stuffing the ears of men-with falſe reports. 


I ſpeak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the ſmile of ſafety, wounds the world; 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 


| Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence, 
| Whilſt the big year, ſwoln with ſome other 


* 


griefs, 
Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant War, 


And no ſuch matter. Rumour is a pipe 


| Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjeEtures ;z 


And of ſo eaſy and fo plain a ſtop, 
| That the blunt monſter, with uncounted heads, 
The ſtill-diſcordant wavering multitude, | 


| Can play upon it. 


Contention. 
| Contention, like a horſe © 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And bears down all before him. | 
Poft- Meſſenger. 
After him came ſpurring hard _ 
A gentleman almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed, _ 


| 
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Staying no longer queſtion. 


Out of his keeper's arms; ev n ſo my limbs, 
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That ſtopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horſe: 
He aſk'd the way to Cheſter; and of him 

1 did demand the news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me that rebellion had ill luck; 

And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. 
With that he gave his able horſe the head, 
And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel head; and ſtarting fo, 

He ſeem'd in running to devour the way, 


Meſſenger with ill News, 


Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragic volume; 
So looks the ſtrand, whereon th' imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. 

Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs in thy 

cheek | | 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Ev'n ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe-begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was 
burn'd. | ; 

J ſee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye; 
Thou ſhak'ft thy head, and hold'ſt it fear or fin 
To ſpeak a truth. If he be ſlain, ſay fo: 
The tongue offends not that reports his death: 
And he doth ſm that doth belie the dead, 
Not he who ſays the dead is not alive. 
Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember d, tolling a departed friend. 


Greater Griefs deſtroy the leſs. 


As the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 


$ PERS" 5 


THE. POETICAL EPITOME, 


| A ſcaly gauntlet now with joints of ſteel 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
Loet heav'n Kiſs earth! now let not nature's hand 


But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 


Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 


Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 


4 , 
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[O thou dull god, why lieſt thou with the 1 


Book III. 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with if 


grief, {nice crutch, 
Are thrice themſelves, Hence, therefore, thou 


Muſt glove his hand: and hence, thou ſickly coif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fluſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit, 


The rugged'ſt hour that time and ſpite dare 
bring | | 

To frown upon th' enraged Northumberland! 

Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die, 


And let this world no longer be a ſtage 
To feed contention in a ling'ring act: 


On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead ! 


De Fickleneſs of the Vulgar. 
An habitation giddy and unſure 


- 
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O thou fond many! with what loud applauſe 
Didſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing. Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldſt have him be! 
And now being trimm'd up in thine own defircy 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. 


On Sleep. 

| | O gentle Sleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye- lids dowt, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs? 

Why rather, Sleep, flieft thou in ſmoky eribs, 
Upon unealy pallets ſtretching thee, [ ſlumber, 
And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to uy 
Than 1n the perfum'd chambers of the great, 


And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 


ith In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 
ch, A watch-caſe to a common larum bell? 
ou Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the ſhip-boy*s eyes, and rock his brains 
if, In cradle of the rude imperious furge ; 
And in the viſitation of the winds, 
nit. Who take the rufhan billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them | 
are With deaf'ning clamours in the ſlipp'ry ſhrouds, 
That with the hurly death itſelf awakes ? 
| [ME Canſt thou, O partial Sleep! give thy repoſe 
nd To the wet ſea-boy in an hour fo rude ? | 


And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances, and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king? 1 


The Charadter of King Henry V. by bis Father. 


= He is gracious, if he be obſerv'd:: 

e hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

open as day, for melting charity : 

et notwithſtanding, being incens'd, he 's flint: 
aus humorous as winter, and as ſudden 

As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. 

His temper, therefore, muſt be well obſerv'd; + 
hide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth ; 
hut being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
Till that his patſions, like a whale on ground, 
WC onfound themſelves with working. 


On Fortune. 


Win fortune ever come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
he either gives a ſtomach and no food, | 
och are the poor in health; or elſe a feaſt, 
nd takes away the ſtomach ; ſuch the rich, 

4 bat have abundance, and enjoy it not. 


| Dialogue between Prince Henry and his Father. 
g . Come hither to me, Harry. 
part the chamber, leave us here alone. 

: 8 CEx. Lords. 


D R A M 


KA r 
P. Hen. I never thought to hear you ſpeak again. 
K. Hen. Thy wiſh was father, Harry, to that 

I ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. [ thought. 
Doſt thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, | 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe? O fooliſh youth! [ thee, 
Thou ſeek'ſt the greatneſs that will overwhelm 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 

Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 

That it will quickly drop; my day is dim. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which 1er ſome few hours 
Were thine without offence: and at my death 
Thou haſt ſeal'd up my expeCtation : 

Thy life did mand thou lov'dſt me not, 

And thou wilt have me die aſſur'd of it. 

Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou E-t whetted on thy ſtony heart, 

To ftab at half an hour of my frail life, | 
What! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear 
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That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 


Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe 
Be drops of balm to ſanctify thy head; 

Only compound me with forgotten duſt, 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees : 

For now a time 1s come'to mock at form. 

Henry the Fifth 1s crown'd : up vanity ! 

Down royal ſtate! All you ſage counſellors, hence! 
And to the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 

From every region, apes of idleneſs : cum; 
Now, neighbour-confines, purge you of your 
Have you a ruffian that will (wear? drink? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? and commit 
The oldeſt. ſins the neweſt kind of ways? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England ſhall give him 2 honour, might: 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog : 
Shall fleſh his tooth in every innocent. 


O my poor kingdom] ſick with civil blows : 
O : When 
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When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot 1s thy care ? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 


MM Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants? 


F. Hen. O pardon me, my liege! but for my 
tears | [ Kzceling. 
(The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech) | 
1 had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Exe you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far. There is your crown; 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour or as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 
Which my moſt true and inwaxd-duteous ſpirit 
Teacheth this proſtrate and exterior bending. 
Weav'n witneſs with me, when I ere came in, 
And found no courſe of breath within your Majeſ- 
How cold it ſtruck my heart! If I do feign, ty, 
O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, | 
And never live to ſhew th' incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purpoſed. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead 
(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were), 
I ſpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 
And thus upbraided it. The care on thee de- 
Hath fed upon the body of my father, [pending 
Therefore thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold 
Other, leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preferving life in med'cine potable: [nown'd, 
But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt re- 
Haſt eat thy bearer up. Thus, my moſt royal 
Accuſing it, I put it on my head, [liege, 
To try with it (as with an enemy 
That had before my face murder d my father) 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or: ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride; 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine c 
Did with the leaſt affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 


Let Heaven for ever keep it from my head! 


- 4 - — 
— _—_ — 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


To be again diſplac'd : which to avoid 


Too near into my ſtate. Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy courſe to buſy giddy minds 


Book III. 


And make me as the pooreft vaſlal is, 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 
K. Hen. O my ſon! _ 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou mightſt win the more thy father's love, 

Pleading fo wiſely in excuſe of it. 

Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed, 

And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel [ſon, 

That ever I ſhall breathe. Heav'n knows, my 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways 

I met this crown; and I myſelf know well 

How troubleſome it fat upon my head. 

To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation : 

For all the ſoil of the achievement goes 

With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me 

But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſterous hand; 

And I had many living to upbraid 

My gain of it by their aſſiſtances, 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodſhed, 

| Wounding ſuppoſed peace. All theſe bold. fears, 

Thou ſeeſt, with peril J have anſwered ; 

For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene 
Acting that argument: and now my death 
Changes the mode; for what in me was purchas d, 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort. 

So thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceflively ; 

Yet tho' thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than J could dy, 
Thou art not firm enough, ſince griefs are green; 
And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy 
| friends, n 

Haye but their ſtings and teeth newly ta' en out; 
By whoſe fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'r I well might lodge a fear 
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I cut them off, and had a purpoſe now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, 
Left reſt and lying ſtill might make them look 


With foreign wars; that action, hence borne out Wil 


; 


May wake the memory of former days. 


More 


n, 


Book HI, 


Our thighs are 


Wh The Chief Juice 10 King Henry 


More would I, but my lungs are waſted ſo, 

That ftrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgive 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live 
P. Hen. My gracious liege, 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 

Then plain and right muſt my poſſeſſion be; 

Which I with more than with a common pain 

*Gainſt all the world will rightfully maintain. 


* Refletions on a Crown. 


O poliſh'd perturbation !- golden care ! 
That keeps the ports of flumber open wide 


To many a watchful night: fleep with it now! 
Vet not fo ſound, nor half fo deeply ſweet, 


As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O majeſty ! 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armour, worn in heat of day, 

That ſcalds with ſafety. 


Gold. 


3 How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object 
For this, the fooliſh, ovèr- careful f thers 


with care, 


Their bones with induſtry; for this engroſs'd 


The canker'd heaps of ſtrange achieved gold; 


. For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes; 


When like the bee, culling from every flower, 
are pack'd with wax, our mouths 
with honey, 1 Hh | 


ee bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 


Are murder'd for our pains. 

V. whom be had 

impriſoned. : c 
If the deed were ill, 


A Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 


To have a ſon ſer your decrees at nought, 


or pluck down juſtice from your awful bench, 


* 


4 
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And mock your workings in a ſecond body. 


And in your power fo filencing your ſon, _ Ei | 


| 
I { : 
4 


| (Leafht in, like hounds) ſhould famine, ſword, 


Have broke their ſleep with thought, their brains 


| A fearful battle render'd you in muſic. 


29 


To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon; 
Nay more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, ö 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe | 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon; [yours, 
Hear your own dignity ſo much profan'd; 

See your moſt dreadful laws ſo looſely flighted, 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a ſon diſdain'd, hs 
And then imagine me taking your part, 


r 1 


$ 10. THE LIFE OF HENRY V. 
| SHAKSPEARE. 
Prologue. 3 


For a muſe of ſire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention! 

A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene'! 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars ;.and at his heels, 


Land fire, 


Crouch for employment. 
Cunſideration. 


Conſideration like an angel came, | 
And whipp'd th' offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a Paradiſe, DE 
T' invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 

King Henry V. his Perfeftions. 
Hear him but reaſon in-divinity, 
And all-admiring with an inward wiſh, 
You would deſire the King were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate in commonwealth affairs, 


You d ſay, it had been all in all his ſtudy. 
Lift his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall hear 


Turn him to any canſe of policy, 
The gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, 


U 


n as his garter. When he ſpeaks, 
39 
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The air, a charter d libertine, is ſtill; 

nd the mute wander lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honeyed ſentences. 

Te Commonwealth of Bees. 

So work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom; 
They have a king, and officers of fort, 
Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 
To the tent - royal of their emperor ; [home 
Who, buſied in his majeſty, ſurveys | 
The ſinging maſons building roofs of gold; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burthens at his narrow gate ; 
The ſad- eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. 
bv Warlike Spirit. 
Now all the youth of England are in arms, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lics; 
Now ſtrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man; 
They ſell the paſture now to buy the horſe, 
Following the mirror of all Chriſtian kings, 
With winged heels, as Engliſh Mercuries. 
For now fits expectation in the air, 
And hides a ſword from hilts unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promis'd to Harry and his followers. 


Exgland. 


O England! model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 
What mightſt thou do, that honour would thee 
Were all thy children kind and natural! ¶ do, 


But fee thy fault; France hath in thee found out 


1 


THE POE TICAL EPITOME, 


And thus thy fall kath left a kind of blot, 


. 


+ Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly, 


That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. 


{ Queſtion your grace the late ambaſſadors, 


| ning, 


Book III. 


A neſt of hollow boſoms, which he fills | 
With treach'rous crowns. : 


f Falſe Appearances. 


Oh! how thou haſt with jealouſy infected 
The ſweetneſs of afhance! Shew men dutiful 2 
Why ſo didſt thou: or ſeemthey grave and learned? 
Why ſo didſt thou. Come they of noble family! 
Why ſo didſt thou. Seem they religious? 
Why ſo didſt thou. Or are they ſpare in diet, 
Free from groſs paſſion, or of mirth or anger, 
Conſtant in ſpirit, not ſwerving with the blood; 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt compliment, 
Not working with the eye without the ear, 
And but in purged judgment truſting neither ? 
Such, and ſo finely boulted didſt thou ſeem. 


To mark the full-fraught man, the beſt endu'd 
With ſome ſuſpicion. | 
King Henry's Character, by the Conflable of 


France. 
You are too much miſtaken in this King: 


With what great ſtate he heard their embaſſy : 
How well ſupplied with noble counſelloss, 
How modeſt in exception, and, withal, 

How terrible in conſtant reſolution, — | 
And you ſhall find his vanities fore-ſpent 
Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 


As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots 


Deſcription of a Fleet ſetting Sail. 


Suppoſe that you have ſeen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton-pier 
Embark his royalty; and his brave fleet 
With ſilken fireamers the young Phoebus fat- 


Play with your fancies: and in them behold, 


Upon the hempen- tackle, ſnip- boys 2 


Book III. R 
Hear the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus d; behold the threaded ſail, 
Borne with th' inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge ! [ ſea, 

Deſcription of Night in a Camp. 

From camp to camp, thro” the foul womb of 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds, [night, 
That the fix d ſentinels almoſt receive 
The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch. 

Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames, 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. 

Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs, 
Piercing the night's dull ear ; and from the tents, 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 

With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note'of preparation. | 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll : 
And (the third hour of drowſy morning nam'd) 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in ſoul, 

The confident and over-luſty French 

For the low-rated Engliſh play at dice; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 

= So tediouſly away: the poor condemned Engliſh, 
Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires 

it patiently, and inly ruminate f 
Tpbe morning's danger: and their geſture ſad 

= ([aveſting lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats) 
Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon 

do many horrid ghoſts. ho now beholds 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
et him cry praiſe and glory on his head! 

- For forth he goes, and viſits all-his hoſt, 

ids them good-morrow, with a modeſt ſmile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

Upon his roval face there is no note 
Ho dread an army hath enrounded him; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
nto the weary and all-watched night; 
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But freſhly looks, and overbears attaint, 1 
With cheerful ſemblance and fweet majcſty ; 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 
A largeſs univerſal, like the fun, | 
His lib'ral eye doth give to ev'ry one, 
Thawing cold fear. 
The Miſeries of Royalty. © 
O hard condition, and twin-born with greatneſs, 
Subject to breath of ev'ry fool, whoſe ſeaſe 
No more can feel but his own wringing! 
What infinite heart- eaſe muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ! And what have kings 
That private have not too, ſave ceremony ?— - 
Save gen'ral ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer ſt more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worſhippers ? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? 
O ceremony, ſnew me but thy worth: 
What is the ſoul of adoration ? a 
Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creatin, awe and fear in other men? | 
Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear'd, 
Than they 1n fearing. 2 
What drink'ſt thou aft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
But poiſon'd flatt ry? O be ſick, great greatneſs, 
And bid thy ceremony give the cure. 
Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
Canſt thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's 
knee, dream,. 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud 
That play'ft ſo ſubtly with a king's repoſe; 
I am a king, that find thee, and I know 
Tis not the balm, the ſceptre, and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The enter- tiſſued robe of gold and pearl, 
The farſed title running fore the king, 
The throne he ſits on, nor the tide of pomp, 
That beats upon the high ſhore of this world! 
O 3 | No, 
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No, not all theſe thrice- gorgeous ceremonies, 
Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, 

Can ſlecp fo ſoundly as the wretched ſlave, 
Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diftreſsful bread; 
Never ſees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lacquey, from the riſe to ſet, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elyfium : next day, after dawn, 

Doth rife, and help Hyperion to his horſe : 

And follows ſo the ever-:unning year 

With profitable labour to his grave : 

And {but for ceremony) ſuch a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil, and nights with fleep, 
Hath the forehand and *vantage of a king. 


A Deſcription of the miſerable State of the Engliſh 
Army. | 
Yon. iſland carrions, deſp'rate of their bones, 
Tll-favou:'dly become tlie morning field: 
Their ragged curtains poorly are let looſe, 
And our air ſhakes them paſſing ſcornfully; 
Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, [jades 
With torch-ſtaves in their hands: and the poor 
Lob 7 5 their heads, dropping the hide and 
ips: 155 
The gum down roping from their pale dead eyes; 
And in their pale dull mouths the jymold bit 
Lies foul with chew'd graſs, ſtill and motionleſs; 
And their executors, the knavith crows, 
Fly o'er them all impatient for their hour. 


King Henry's Specch before the Battle of Agincourt. 


He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe 
home, | 
Will ſtand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 
And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian: 
He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


And ſay, To-morrow is Saint Criſpian: 


| And, with a feeble gripe, ſays, Dear my lord, 


The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 


Book III. 


Then will he ſtrip his ſleeve, and ſhew his ſcars: 
Old men forget; yet ſhall not all forget, 

But they Il remember, with advantages, names, 
What "Bax they did that day. Then ſhall our 
Familiar in their mouths, as houſehold words, 
Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick, and Talbot, Saliſbury, and Glo'ſter, 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. 


Deſcription of the Earl of York's Death. 
He ſmil'd me in the face, gave me his hand, 


Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign ; 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips; 
And ſo eſpous'd to death, with blood he ſeal'd 
A teſtament of noble-ending love. 


Thoſe waters from me, which I would hare 
But I had not ſo much of man in me; [fopp'd; 
And all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. 


The Miſeries of War. 


Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned lies: her hedges even pleach'd 
Like priſoners, wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth diforder'd twigs : her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, / 
Doth root upon; while that the culture ruſts 
That thould deracinate ſuch ſavagery: 

The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and_green clover, 
Wanting the ſcythe, withal uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs; and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, bur 
Loſing both beauty and utility: [ hedgeh 
And all our vineyards, fallows, meads, aud 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildneſs. 


Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbour, 


0 THE 
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$ 11. THE FIRST PART OF HENRY VI. 
| W. 
Glory. 
GLR is like a circle in the water; 
| Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. 
| Marriage. | 
| For marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorney ſhip. 
For what 1s wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of diſcord and continual ftrife ? 
{ Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 
And 1s a pattern of celeſtial peace. 
| Ts. 


$ 12, THE SECOND PART OF HENRY VI. 
' SHAKSPEARE, 


A reſolved Ambitions W, oman. 


FOLLOW I muſt, I cannot go before, 

While Glo'ſter bears this baſe and humble 
mind. 3 

Mere I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling- blocks, 

And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks. 

And being a woman, I will not be ſlack 

To play my part in fortune's pageant. | 


The Lord ever to be remembered. 


Let never day or night unhallow'd paſs, 
But ll remember what the Lord hath done. 


Eleanor to the Duke of Glo'fler, when doing | 


Penance, 
For whilſt T think T am thy married wife, 

And thoua prince, protector of this land, 
Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 

Mail'd vp in ſhame, with papers on my back ; 
And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice | 
To ſee my tears, and hear my deep-fetch'd 

groans. g a 


| 
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The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And, when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh, 
And bid me be adviſed how I tread. g 


Silent Reſentment deepefl. , 
Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep; 
And in his ſimple ſhew he harbours treaſon. 
A Guilty Countenance. 
Upon the eye-balls murd'rous tyranny 


Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world. 


Deſcription of a Murdered Perſon. 

See how the blood is ſettled in his face ! 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, . * 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, paie, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance gainſt the enemy; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne er re- 

fturneth, | 
To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. | 
But, fee, his face is black, and full of blood £3 
His eye-balls further out than when he liv'd: 
Staring full ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man! | 
His hair up-rear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with 

 ftruggling ! : 

His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that gaſp'd 
And tugg'd for iife, and was by ſtrength tubdu'd ! 


Look on the ſheets; his hair, you ſee, is ſticking : 


His well-proportion'd beard, made rough and 
rugged, A a 
Like to the fummer's corn by tempeſt lodg d. 


It cannot be but he was murder'd here: 


The leaſt of all theſe ſigns were probable. 
A Good Conſcience. 


What ſtronger breaſtplate than a heart un- 
rainted ? | I 
Thice is he arm'd'that hath his quarrel juſt ; 
And he but naked (though lock'd up in ſteel) 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. * * 
O 4 Remorſeleſs 


1 


Remorſeleſs Hatred. 


A plague upon em wherefore ſhould I curſe 
| chem | 
Would curſes kill as doth the mandrake's groan, 
would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curſt, as harſh, as horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
As lean+fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. 
My tongue ſhould ſtumble in mine earneſt words, 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint, 
Mine hair be fix'd on end like one diſtract: 
Ay, ev'ry joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban, 
And even now, my burden'd heart would break, 
Should I not curſe them. Poiſon be their drink, 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte! 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſs-trees ! 
Fheir chiefeſt proſpect murd'ring bafiliſks ! 
Their ſofteſt touch as ſmart as lizards ſtings ! 
Their muſic frightful as the ſerpent's hits ! | 
And boding ſcreech-owls make the concert full! 
All the foul terrors of dark-ſeated hell 


Now by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain top, 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow. 


Parting Lovers. 


And baniſhed J am, if but from thee : 
Go, ſpeak not to me: even now be gone - 
Oh! go not yet- - ev'n thus two friends condemn'd, 
Embrace and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
Lother a hundred times to part than die : 
Yet, now farewel ; and farewel life with thee! 
Su. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, | 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 
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For where thou art, there is the world itſelf, 


| 


W A wilderneſs is populous enough, | 
I So Suffolk had hy heavenly company: 


With ev'ry ſev'ral pleaſure in the world; 
And where thou art not, deſolation. 
Dying with the Perſon beloved, preferable ts 


If I depart from thee, I cannot live; 


And in thy ſight to die, what were it elſe, 
| But like a pleaſant ſlumber in thy lap? 


Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 

As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe | 

Dying with mother's dug betwcen his lips. 
The. Death-bed Horrors of a Guilty Conſcience, 
Bring me unto my trial when you will. 

Died he not in his bed? Where ſhould he die? 


Can I make men live whether they will or no? 
Oh, torture me no more, I will confeſs— 


Alive again? Then thew me where he is : 

I ll give a thouſand pounds to look upon him— 

He hath'no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them : 

Comb down his hair; look ! look ! it ftands 
Aupright, | 


| Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul : 


Give me ſome drink, and bid th' apothecary 
Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. 


Night. 

The gaudy, babbling, and remorſeful da 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea : ; 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night; _ 
W ho with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings, 
Clip dead men's graves; and from their mitty 

aws 5 


Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 


Kent. 


Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 
Ts term'd the civil'ſt place of all this iſle : 
Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 2 
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Lord Say's Apology for himſelf. 
Juſtice, with favour, have I always done; 

Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could 
never: 

When have I aught exacted at your hands, 

Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you? 

Large gifts have I beſtow'd on learned clerks, 

Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king: 

And ſeeing ignorance is the curſe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, 

Unleſs you be poſſeſt with dev'liſh ſpirits, 

You cannot but forbear to murder me. 


$ 13. THE THIRD PART OF HENRY VI. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The Tranſports of a Crown. 


N d but think 
How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown; 
Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, 
And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy. 
A hungry Lion. 


So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And ſo he walks inſulting o'er his prey, 
And fo he comes to rend his limbs aſunder. 


The Duke of York on the gallant Behaviour of his 


My ſons—God knows what hath þechanced | 


them : 
But this I know, they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by life or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cried, Courage, father ! fight it out: 
And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 
With purple falchion painted to the hilt 
In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him: 
And when the hardieſt warriors did retire ; 
Richard cried, Charge ! and give no foot of 
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And cricd, A crown, or elſe a glorious tomb 


| A ſceptre, or an earthly ſepulchre 


With this we charg'd again; but out, alas! 
We bodg'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, | 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching 
waves. ; > 4 
A Father's Paſſion on the Murder of a 
Child. 

Oh tiger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide ! 
How. couldſt thou drain the life- blood of the 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, [child, 
And yet be ſeen to wear a woman's face? 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and. flexible; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 


Favourite 


t 


That face of his the hungry cannibals .' 

Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd- 
with blood : 

But you are more inhuman, more inexorable, 

Oh ten-times more, than tigers of Hyrcania. 

See, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears : 

This cloth thou dipp'dſt in blood of my ſweet 

And I with tears do waſh the blood away. [ boy, 

Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this; 

And if thou tell 'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 

Upon my ſoul, the hearers will ſhed tears, 

Yea, even my foes will ſhed faſt-falling tears, 

And ſay, Alas, it was a piteous deed!“ 


De Duke of York in Battle. 8.55 
Methought, he bore him in the thickeſt troop 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat; 

Or as a bear encompaſs d round with dogs, 
Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him. | 


The Morning. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 


And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun! 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 


— 


ground! 


1 


Trimm' d _ a younker prancing to his love ! 


1 
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When cares, müſtruſt, and treaſon wait on him. 


De Moruing s Daun. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light; 

What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 

Can neither call it perfect day or night. 7 
The Bleſſings of a Shephera's Life. 

0 God! methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely ſwain ; 

To ſit upon a hill, as I do now, | 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to fee the minutes how they run : 

How many make. the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finiſh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the time: 

So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 

po many hours muſt I take my reſt; 

So many hours muſt I contemplate ; 

So many hours muſt I ſport myſelf; 

So many days my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

vo many months ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and 

Paſt over, to the end they were created, [ years, 


Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 


Ah! what a. life were this! how ſweet! how 
lovely! 

Gives not the hawthorn-buſh a ſweeter ſhade 

To ſhepherds looking on their filly theep, - 
han doth a rich embroider'd canopy ß 

To kings that fear their ſubjects treachery ? 

©, yes, it doth, a thouſand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the ſhepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle, 

His wonted fleep under a freſh tree's ſhade, 

All which fecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 


Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 


His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, | © 
His body couched, in a curious bed * Lata 
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Mob. 


Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 


Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 


And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater guſt; 
Such is the lightneſs of your common men. 


: A Simile on Ambitions Thoughts. 
Why, then I do but dream on ſoy'reignty, 


Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, > 
And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 


Withing his foot were equal with his eye, 
Saying, he Il lade it dry, to have his way. 
 Glouceftur's Deformiiy. + 


Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb; 
And, for I ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 
To ſhrink mine arm up, like a wither'd ſhrub, 


To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to mock my body; 


To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize; 
To diſproportion me in every part 
Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be belov'd? 


Ghouctfler's Diffmulation. 
Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile; 


And cry content to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears; 
And frame my face to all occaſions ; | 


Le drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall; 
I'll ſlay more gazers than the baſiliſk; 
Ill play the orator as well as Neſtor; 


ll 


Deceive more flily than Ulyſſes could ; 


And like a Sinon, take another Troy 


I can add colours even to the chameleon 3. 


Change ſhapes with Proteus for att EY oF 


Boox III. 


And chides the ſea that ſunders him from thence, 


Boox III. 
And et th' aſpiring Catiline to ſchool, 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 
Henry VI. on bis own Lenity. 
J have. not ſtopp'd mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays. 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds; 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs; * 
My mercy dried their water-flowing tears. 
J have not been defirous of their wealth, | 
Nor much opprefs'd them with great ſubſidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, tho' they much err d. 
The Earl of Warwick's Dying Speech. 
Ah, who is nigh? Come to me, friend or foe, 
And tell me who is victor, York or Warwick? 
Why aſk I that? My mangled body ſhews, 
My blood, my want of ſtrength, my fick heart 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth, [ſhews, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle; 
Under whoſe thade the ramping lion ſlept; 
Whoſe top-branch over-peer'd Jove's ſpreading 
ee... | | [ wind. 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful 
Theſe eyes that now are dimm'd with death's 
black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day ſvn, 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world. 
The wrinkles in my brow now fill'd with. blood, 
Were liken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres: _ 
For who liv'd king but I could dig his grave? 
And who durſt ſmile when Warwick bent his 
brow ? 
Lo! now my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood, 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ev'n now forſake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body's length. 
Queen Margaret's Speech before the Balle of 


Tewkſbury. 
Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen, what I ſhould 


My tears gainſay ; for every word I ſpeak, [ſay 
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Therefore no more but this: Henry, your 'fove- 
Is priſoner to the foe, his ſtate — 1 „ 
His realm a ſlaughter-houſe, his fubjects ſlain, 
His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his treaſures ſpent; © 
And yonder is the wolf that makes this ſpoil: 
You fight in juſtice; then in God's name, Lords 
Be valiant, and give fignal to the battle. 


 Omens on the Birth of King Richard HI, 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; - 
The night-crow cried, a boding luckleſs tune; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down 
Trees 5 ; e der Gs | 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pyes in diſmal diſcord ſung; - 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope; 
To wit, an indigeſted deformed lump, 
Not like the fruit of ſuch a goodly tree. born, 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy mouth when thou waft 
To ſignify thou cam'ſt to bite the world: _ 
And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou camifſt into the world with thy legs for- 
ward. : 1 


$ x4 THE LIFE OF HENRY VIII. 
W | | SHAKSPEARE. 
O*climb ſteep hills | [like 
Requires ſlow pace at firſt; Anger. is 
A full hot horſe, who being allowed his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. | 


Aftion to be carried on with Reſolution. 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be [know | 


| The chrenicles of my doing, let me ſay, 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


That virtue muſt go through: we mult not ſtint 


Our neceſſary actions in the fear | 
O 0 | Jo 
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6's The Duke of Buckingham's Prayer for the Ring. As I ſaw it inclin'd. When was the hour 


Tepe malicious cenſurers; which ever, | The Bleſſings of a low Station, 

As ravenous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow | : — Tiis better to be lowly bo 

That is new trimm' d; but benefit no further | And range with de 15850 eee my 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſt, Than to be perk'd up in a glitt'ring grief, 

By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is And wear a golden ſorrow. | 

\ Not ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft 5 „ | 

i Hitting a groſſer quality, is cried up DOween Catherine's Speech to ber Huſband. 

| For our beſt act: if we ſtand ſtill, in fear, 4. | 1 | 

34} = . | » | | N » , 

i gg granny be mock d or carped at. Ge | In what have I offended you? What cauſe 

| 8 e ſhould 1 root here, where we ſit ; orfit Hath my bchaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 

Wl rate · ſcatues . 5 That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
25 | Neb n | And take your good grace from me? Heaven 
i | 7 witneſs . 

L —ew cuſtoms, | I've been to you a true and humble wife, 
i | Though they he ever ſo ridiculous, At all times to your will conformable; F 
Wy Nay, let em be unmanly, yet are follow'd. Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, c 
| | | Yea, ſubject to your count*nance ! glad or ſorry, 7 
I 

i, 
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I IVVay he live . II ever contradicted your defire, 
Longer than I have time to tell his years! Or made it not mine too? Which of your friends 
Exer belov'd, and loving may his rule be! Have I not ftrove to love, although I knew 8 
And when old time ſhall lead him to his end, | He were mine enemy? What friend of mine, A 
Goodneſs and he fill up one monument That had to him deriv'd your anger, did 1 N 
Continue in my liking? Nay, give notice, H 


Dependants not to be too much truſte by great Men. He was from thence diſcharged. Sir, call to mind, 


This from a dying man receive as certain : That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Where you are liberal of your loves and counſels, | Upwards of twenty years; and have been bleſt 
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Beware you be not looſe ; thoſe you make friends | With many children by you. If in the courſo A 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive | And proceſs of this time, you can report, Br 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away And prove it too, a. e mine honour aught, 8 0: 

Linke water from ye, never found again, | My bond of wedlock, or my love and duty, 
But where they mean to fink ye. | Againſt your facred perſon, in God's name, Ar 
1 5 Turn me away, and let the fouleſt contempt Ye 
A good Wife. | Shut door upon me, and ſo give me up | 

That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 1 „ 

About his — „yet never 100 her N oo areas Oe CIOs 7 Wy" | Th 
Of her that loves him with that excellence ; — You are meek and humble mouth'd; 11] 


Wo That angels love good men with; even of her, | You ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming 
That when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, | With mecknefs and humility : but your heart 
Win blots the king, . Is cramm' d with artogancy, ſpleen, and pride: 


Voß 
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You have by fortune, and his highneſs favours, 
Gone ſlightly o'er low ſteps: and now are 

; mounted | [words, 
Where powers are your retainers; and your 
Domeſtics to you, ſerve your will as t pleaſe 
Yourſelf pronounce their office. I mutt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour than 
Your high profeſſion ſpiritual. | 


King Henry's Cbaracter of Queen Catherine. 


That man i' th' world who ſhall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, 
For ſpeaking falſe in that. Thou art alone 
(If thy rare qualities, ſwcet gentleneſs, 
Thy meekneſs ſaint-like, wite-like government, 
Obeying in commanding, and wy parts 
Sovereign and pious, could but ſpeak thee out) 
The queen of earthly queens. 
On her own Merit, | 
Have I liv'd thus long (let me ſpeak myſelf, 
Since virtue finds no friends) a wife, a true one? 
A woman (I dare fay without vain glory) | 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? | 
Have I with all my full affections [him ? 
Still met the king? lov'd him, next heav'n obey'd 
Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him > 
Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? Tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a woman conſtant to her huſband ; 
one 1 ne er dream'd a joy beyond his plea- 
bez | | | 
And to that woman when ſhe has done moſt, 
Yet will I add an honour, a great patience. 


Queen Catherine compared to a Lily. 
— Like the lily, 


11] hang my head and periſh, 
| Obedience to Princes, 
The hearts of princes Kiſs obedience, 


D R A M AT I c. 


And ſtand un 


That once was iniſtreſs of the field and flouriſn'd, | 
{ Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſs ! 


hs 


So much they love it: but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 

They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. 
Horror, its outward Effetts. 

| —  — $ome ſtrange commurion 

Is in his brain; he bites his lip and ſtarts; 

Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple; ftraight 

Springs out into Aſt gait, then ſtops again; 

Strikes his breaſt hard, and then, anon he caſts 

His eye againſt the moon. In moſt ſtrange poſ- 


| We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. | rures 
Firm Allegiance. | 
Though perils did ſand 


Abound as thick as thought could make em, 
Appear in forms as horrid ; yet my duty, | 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, | 
Should the 2 of this wild river break, 
aken yours. 8 


Anger, its external Efects. 


What ſudden anger 's this? How have I reap'd 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin Lit? 
Leap'd from his eyes. So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
Then makes him nothing. | | 


Falling Greatneſs. 


— Nay, then farewel! _ | 
I 've touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haſte now to my ſetting. I ſhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. 


The Vicifſitudes of Lyfe. 
So farewel to the little good you bear me. 


This is the ſtate of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon _ 1 
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302 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt. 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; | 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
"Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
1 feel my heart new open d. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes” favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
And, when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. a ER 


Cardinal IV olley's Speecb 10 Cromwell. 


Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear, 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman— 
Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Crom- 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, [ well; 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard; fay then I taught thee! 
Say, Wolſey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And founded all the depths and ſhoals of honeur, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in: | 
A ſure, and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thce, fling away ambition: 
By that fin fell the angels; how can man then 
(The image of his Maker) hope to win by 't? 
Love thyſelf laſt: cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate 
Corruption ins not more than honefty.. ¶ thee : 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, [ not. 
To ſilence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear 
Let all the ends thou aim'ſt at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'ſt, O 


Cromwell, 


r 


THE-POETICAL EKPITITOME, 
Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. Serve the king; 


E ſtrangely in one piece. 


Book III. 


And, pr'ythee lead me in | 
There take an inventory of all I have; 

To the laſt penny, tis the king's. My robe 
And my integrity to Heav'n 1s all [well! 
dare now call mine own. O Cromwell! Crom- 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 


I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age H 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ! B. 
| E. Ot 

Applauſe T- 


Such a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tunes. Hats, clokes, 
Doublets, I think, flew up; and had their face; 
Been looſe this day they bad been loſt. Such i 
I never ſaw before. Great bellied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, Ml 
And make em reel before em. No man living 
Could ſay, this is my wife there; all were wor 


Cardinal Wolſey's' Death. 


At laft with eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably recerv'd him; 
To whom he gave theſe words: O father abbet, 
© An old man broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among you; 
Give me a little earth for charity! 

So went to bed; where eagerly his ſickneſs 
Purſu'd him ſtill, and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight (Which he himſelf _ 
Foretold ſhould be his laſt) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and forrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 


His bleſſed part to heav 'n, and ſlept in peace. 
| His Vice, ahd FVirtnes. 


So may he reſt, his faults lie gently on him! 
Yet thus far, Grizth, giye me leave. ta ſpeak hin, 


| 


— — — — — 


And yet witk charitv: he was a man | 


; 


IBoox III. 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
W Himſelf with princes ; one, that by ſuggeſtion 
Ticd all the kingdom: ſimony was fair play ; 
His own opinion was his law. I' th' preſence 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double, 


But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty: 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
of his own body he was ill, and gave 
ne clergy his example. : 
berief. Noble Madam, 
Men's evil m-nners live in braſs; 
Vc write in water. - 5 
F „ — This cardinal, 

ho' from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly 


their virtues 


ae was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Lofty and four to them that lov'd him not: 


mer; 

And though he was unſatisfied in getting 
Which was a fin), yet in beſtowing, madam, 
e was moſt princely ; ever witneſs for him 
= boſe twins of learning that he rais'd in you, 
BE pſvich and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
asilling to outlive the good he did it: 
be other, though unfiniſh'd, yet ſo famous, 
o excellent in art, and ftill fo rifing, 
hat Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue. 
lis overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
or then, and not till then, he felt himſelf,” 
nd found the bleſſedneſs of being little; 
ud, to add greater honours to his age 
nan man could give him, he died fearing God. 

Malicious Man. 
A Men that make 


vy and crooked malice nouriſhment, 
are bite the beſt. Mt: 


D N A N Fe 


f . Caſt none away. 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, * 


1 ** — * 2 


Hut to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſum- 


{| Shall fill be doubled on her. 
Holy and heavenly thoughts {till counſel her: 


— * 2 4 


tt. 


303 | 
A Churchman. © | 


| 1 and meekneſs, Lord, 


{ Become a churchman better than ambition: 


Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again; 
Inhumanity.” 

0 Tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man. : 
Arcbbi/hop.Cranmer's Prophecy. 
Let me ſpeak, Sir 


(For Heav'n now bids me); and the words I utter 
Let none think ftattery; for they 
This royal infant (Heav'n ſtill move about her!) 


Tho' in a cradle, yet now promiſes 


Upon this land a thouſand, thouſand bleffings, , 
Vas faſhion'd to much honour from his cradle. 


Which time ſhall brivg toripeneſs. She ſhall be 


| | (But few now living can behold that goodneſs) 
WE-xcceding wiſe; fair ſpoken and perſuading: | 


A pattern to all princes living with her. 
And all that ſhall ſucceed. Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom and fair virtue | 
Than this bleſt ſoul ſhall be. All princely graces 
That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, [her; 
Truth ſhall nurſe 


She ſhall be lov'd and fear d. Her own ſhall 
bleſs her. 


| Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, 
| And hang their heads with ſorrow. 


Good grows 


with her, M 


| In her days every man ſhall eat in ſafety 

| Under his own vine what he plants, and ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours, _ 
| God ſhall be truly known; and thoſe about her 


From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, ... 
And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood. 


Lor ſhall this peace ſleep with her; but as when 


The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 
Her aſhes new create another heir, 


As great in admiration as herſelf; 


So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one 
| When 


1 
| 
{ 
| 


l find *emtruth. _ * 


DD sir, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command, 
At your employment, at your fervice, Sir. 
No, Sir, ſays queſtion; I, fweet Sir, at yours. 
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And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 


For your converſion. 


My picked man of countries; my dear Sir, 
| Cm leaning on my elbow I begin) 


terror, | | 
That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him: 
Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name (riſh, 
Shall be, and make new nations. He ſhall flou- 


Toall the plains about him; our children's children 
Shall ſee this, and bleſs Heav'n. | 


AND DEATH OF KING 
JOHN: SHAKSPEARE. 

TT. New Titles. 

($920D-DEN, Sir Richard — God-a' mercy, 

h fellow, 

And if his name be George, III call him Peter: 

For new-made honour doth forget men's names 

*Tis too reſpective and too ſociable 

Now your traveller, 

He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs; 

And when my nightly ſtomach is ſuffic'd, 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechiſe 


| ſhall beſeech you—that is the queſtion now; 
And then comes anſwer like an A B C book: 


And ſo ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
Saving in dialogue of compliment; 


And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean and the river Po, | 
It draws towards ſupper in concluſion, ſo. 
But this is worſhipful ſociety, 


— 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tide, 


| His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident. 


Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft oer, 


9 . . » . 
{ The interruption of their churliſh drums 


4 


And fits the mountain ſpirit like myſelf; 


304 Book IIIl. 
[ / \ 
(When Heav'n ſhall call her from this cloud of] For he is but a baſtard to the time 8 
"TAY e ee . 9 uk T hat does not ſmack of obſervation. V 
2, from the ſacred aſhes of her honour | ry. Goats as g 
nm as the was, OOO e aer 8 
And ſo ſtand fix d. Peace, plenty, love, truth, That pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, * 


And coops from other lands her iflanders ; 
Ev'n till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes, 
Ev'n till that utmoſt corner of the weſt 
Salutes thee for her king. 

 Deſeription of an Engliſh Army. 

His marches are expedient to this town, 


With him along 1s come the mother queen ; 
An Ate ſtirring him to blood and ftrife. 
With her, her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain; 
With them a baſtard of the a deceas'd; 
And all th' unſettled humours of the land; 
Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

With ladies faces, and fierce dragons ſpleens, 
Have fold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, - 


Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 
To do offence and ſcathe in Chriſtendom. 


Cuts off more circumſtance : they are at hand. 
| Courage. + | 
By how much unexpected, by ſo much 
We muſt awake endeavour for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occaſion. 
| « A Boaſeer. 

What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our ea! 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath? 
Deſcription of Victory, by the French. 

You men of Angiers, open wide your gates, 
And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, mY 


Boox III. D A M 


Who by the hand of France this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whoſe ſons lie ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground: 
And many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth ; 
While victory with little loſs doth play 

Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 
To enter conquerors. | 


By the Engliſh. 


Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells, 
King John, your king, and England's, doth ap- 
: proach, ME 1 
Commander of this het malicious day: [ bright, 
Their armours that march'd hence, ſo filver 
licher return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood; 
here ſtuck no 3 in any Engliſh creſt | 
bat is removed by a ſtaff of France. 
Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands 
I bat did diſplay them when we firſt march'd 
and like a jolly troop of horſemen, come | forth: 
ur luſty Engliſh, all with purple hands, 
=D ;cd in the dying ſlaughter of their foes. 
A complete Lady. 
If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
here ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
WD: zcalous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
= cr: ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
f love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, 
Pp hoſe veins bound richer blood than lady 
Blanch? 


On Commodity, or Self- Interęſſt. 


i Rounded in the ear 

With that ſame purpoſe- changer, that ſly devil, 
hat broker, that ſtill breaks the pate of faith; 
hat daily break-vow, he that wins of all, 

A kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 

Vho having no external thing to loſe I maids, 


ut the word aid, cheats the poor maid of that; 
: | 


A T1 T7 305 
That ſmooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commo- 


Commodity, the bias of the world : [dity, 
The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 


Made to run even upon even ground; 


Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 
This ſway of motion, this commodity, - 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent, 
And this ſame bias, &c. | 


A Woman's Fears. 


Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting 
For I am ſick and capable of fears, | 
Oppreſt with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
A widow, huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears: | 
And tho' thou now confeſs thou didft but jeſt, - 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all the day. 


Tokens of Grief. 

What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 
Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon ? 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of 

thine ? : 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a 2 river peering o er its bounds! 
Be theſe fad ſighs confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again, not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 


A Mether's Fondnefs for a beautiful Child. 


If thou that bidſt me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, and ſland'rous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleafing blots, and fightleſs ſtains, - 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart, rodigious, | 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending 
marks, | 
I would not care, I then would be content: 
For then I ſhould not love thee : no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy: 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
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Of nature's gifts thou mayſt with lilies boaſt, 
And with the half-blown roſe. | 


' Greef. 


I will inſtru my ſorrows to be proud ; 


For grief is proud, and makes the owner ftout. | 


| * Conflance to Auftria. 
O Lymoges, O Auſtria! thou doſt ſhame 


That bloody ſpoil: thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou | 


coward, 
Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 
Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger ſide l = 
Thou fortune's champion, that durſt never fight 
But when her humorous ladyſhip is by 
To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And footh'd up greatneſs. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, to ſtamp and ſwear, 
Upon my party; thou cold-blooded ſlave, 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 
Being ſworn my ſoldier, bidding me depend 
Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ? 
And doſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for fhame, 
And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 


The Horrors of a Conſpiracy. 

I had a thing to fay,—but, let it go: 
The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
— Attended with the pleafures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 
To give me audience. If the midnight bel! 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound one. unto the drowſy race of night; 


If this fame were a churchyard where we ſtand, 


And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 
Or if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak-d thy blood, and made it heavy-thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down thy veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment 

(A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes) ; 

Or if that thou couldſt ſee me without eyes, 


THE.POCETICAL EPITTOME, 


| Arife forth from thy couch of laſting night, 


| And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows; 


Come, grin on me, and I will think thou ſmilk 


O, come to me 
| | 


1 If that be, I inall ſee my boy again. 


Bo OK III. 


Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſound of words; 
Then, in deſpight of broad- eyed watchful day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But ah, I will not— 


A Mother's Ravings. 


Jam not mad; this hair I tear is mine; 
My name 1s Conſtance, I was Geffery's wife: 
Young Arthur is my fon, and he is loſt ! 

I am not mad: I would to Heav'n I were! 
For then tis like I ſhould forget myſelf. | 
Oh, if I could, what grief ſhould I forget! 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd, Cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon 

How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf. 

If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he. 

I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of cach calamity, 


Apoftrophe to Death. 


Oh ! amiable, lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous ſtench, found rottenneſs, 


EL tt by po hs me 


T hou hate and terror to proſperity, 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones; 


And ring theſe ſingers with thy houſehold worth 
And ftop this gap of breath with fulſome dull, 
And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf. 


And kiſs thee as thy wife; miſery's love, 
A Motoer's Grief. 
Father Cardinal, I have heard you ſay, | 
That we ſhall fee and know our friends in he? 


F | 


Boox III. DRAM 


For fince the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire, 4 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker forrow eat my bud, 

And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek ; 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt; _ 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 
And fo he Il die; and rifing fo again, | 
When I ſhall meet him in the court of heav'n, 
I ſhall not know him; therefore, never, never 

W Muſt I behold my pretty Arthur more! 

Pand. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
Can. He talks to me, that never had a ſon.— 
R. Phil. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
= Cr. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
ies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 

: Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts 

WSruffs out his vacant garments with his form: 
Then have J reaſon to be fond of grief, 
Deſpondency. 

= There's nothing in this world can make me 
life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, [joy 3 
WV cxing the dull ear of a drowſy man. | 


Departing Diſeaſes. 
Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 
vn in the inſtant of repair and health, 
The fit is ſtrongeſt: evils that take leave, 
On their departure moſt of all ſnew evil. 


Danger lays bold of any Support. 
He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place, 
lakes nice of no vile hold to ftay him up. 
Arthur's Pathetic Speeches to Hubert. 


|: Methinks, nobody ſhould be ſad but I; 
Let I remember when I was in France, 

L oung gentlemen would be as ſad as night, 
pnly for wantonneſs. By my Chriſtendom, 


| 
| 


| 


— 


y 


* 
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I ſhould be merry as the day is long. | 
Have you the heart? When your head did but 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows ach, 
(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me), 
And I did never aſk it you again; 74 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the warchful minutes to the hour, 


Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time; 


Saying, What lack you, and where lies your grief? 
Or what good love may I perform for you? | 
Many a poor man's ſon would have lain ftill, - - 
And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your fick ſervice had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty- love, 
And call it cunning. Do, and if you will: 
If Heav'n be pleas d that you muſt uſe me ill, 
Why then you muſt—Will-you' put out mine 
Theſe eyes that never did, nor never ſhall, [eyes ? 
So much as frown on you. 

Alas, what need you be ſo boiſt'rous rough? 
I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone-ſtill. 
For Heav'n's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound. 
Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive theſe men away, 
And I will fit as quiet as a lamb. 


I will not tir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 


Nor look upon the iron angrily : | 
Thruſt but theſe men away, and I II forgive yon, 
Whatever torment you do put me to: 
Is there no remedy ? | ; 

Hub. None, but to loſe your eyes. [ in yours, 

Arib. O heav'n! that there were but a mot 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, | 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe: ¶ there, 
Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſt'rous 
| Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 


| 


70 add 10 Perfection, ſuperfluous and ſuſpicious. 


To grid refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 


* 


0 were I out of prifon and kept ſheep, 


1 


To 


rag i > * * 
\ | 1 % 


To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

' Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

Joo feek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. 


In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured : 
And, like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, | 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about; 
Startles and frights conſideration ; | 
Makes ſound opinion ſick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. : 


Murderer s Look. 


This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed ; 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye: that cloſe aſpect of his 

Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt. 


Struggling Conſcience. 


The colour of the King doth come and go 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, 
Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles ſent : 
His pafſion is fo ripe, it needs muſt break. 


News-tellers on the Death of Arthur. 


Old men and bcldams, in the ſtreets, ; 
Do propheſy upon it dangerouſly : [mouths ; 
\Young Arthur's death is common in their 
And, when they talk of him, they ſhake their 
And whiſper one another in the ear. {[ heads, 
- And he that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 
"Whilſt he that hears makes fearful action, 
Wich wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling 
I faw a ſmith ftand with his hammer, thus, [eyes. 
The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth, ſwallowing a taylor's news ; 
Who with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon 2 feet, 
Told of a many thoufand warlike Freneh, 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death, 


| By ſlaves that take their humours for a warrant, 


Makes deeds ill done! For hadſt not thou bem 


7 


| Queted and ſign d to do a deed of ſhame, 


Bock III. 
Another lean, unwaſh'd artificer 


Kings' evil Purpoſes too ſervilely and haſtily 
| | . 


e is the curſe of kings to be attended 


To break into the bloody houſe of life; 
And, on the winking of i authority, 

To underſtand a law, to know a meaning 
Of dang'rous majeſty, when perchance it frown: 
More upon humour than advis'd reſpect. 


+ lain Look, and wicked Zeal. 
How oft the ſight of means to do ill deeds 


A fellow, by the hand of nature mark'd, {iy 
This murder had not come into my mind. 
Hadſt thou but ſhook thy head, or made a paul; 
| When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed ; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, | 
Or bid me tell my tale in expreſs words; a 
Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me brei 

And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in m 


Truſt not thoſe cunning waters ef his eyei, 
For villany is not without ſuch rheum ; 


And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. 


Deſpair. 


If thou didſt but conſent | 
To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair ; 
And if thou want'ft a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
Thar ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ftrangle thee : a ruſh will be a beam 
To hang thee on: or wouldſt thou drown thyſe 
Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. 


That were embattled and rank'd in Kent. 


mY 


A Mai 


Boox III. 


I Man's Tears. 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
hat filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. 
y heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
eing an ordinary inundation : 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
WT his ſhow'r blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Wrartles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz d 
han had I feen the vaulty top of heav'n 
WF igur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 

it up thy brow, renowned NOT 

WA nd with a great heart heave away t 
Wommcnd theſe waters to thoſe baby- eyes 
bat never ſaw the giant-world enrag d; 
or met with fortune, other than at feaſts, 
Hull warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 


f ̃ Drums. 

strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
lead for our int' reſt. - 

E Do but ſtart 
j in echo with the clamonr of thy drum, 
ad er'n at hand a drum is ready brac'd 
hat ſhall reverb'rate all as loud as thine. 
bund but another, and another ſhall, 


Is loud as thine, rattle the welk in's ear, 
Ind mock the deep - mouth d thunder. 


The Approach of Death. 


It is too late, the life of all his blood 

touch'd corruptibly ; and his pure brain 

nich 2 ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwelling- 
houſe) | 

th, by the idle comments that it makes, 

retel the ending of mortality. 

Madneſs, occaſioned by Poiſon. 

Ay, marry, now my ſoul hath elbow-room, 

would not out at windews, nor at doors. 

here is fo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 

hat all my bowels crumble up to duſt; 

un a ſeribbled form, drawn with a pen 


Ml 
1 1 


el 


| 


9 
is ſtorm: 


D R A M A T 1 E. 


- 


| 


P 


To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw z 
Nor let my kingdom 
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Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire 


Poiſon d, ill fare! dead, forſook, caſt off; 
And none of you will bid the winter come 


. b - 


s rivers take their courle ; . 
Through my burn'd boſom : nor intreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. ; 
England iuvincible, if unanimous. 


T 


England never did, nor never ſhall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, _ 

But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 

Now theſe her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we ſhall ſhock them. —Nought ſhall make 

If England to itſelf do reſt but true. [us rue, 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
SHAKSPEAREs 


$ 16. 


| Fortune forms our Judgment. 


SEE, men's judgments are —_— 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things out- 
ward 
Do draw the inward 


quality after them, 
To ſuffer all alike. | | 


| Loyalty. 


Mine honeſty and I begin to ſquare z _ 
The loyalty well held to fools, does make 
Our faith mere folly ; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, 

Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
And earns a place i' th' ſtory. 


Wiſdom ſuperior to Fortune. 
Wiſdom and fortune, combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. 5 


 Ficiow 
3 : 


5 


- 30 5 ! ; ; 
Vicious Perſons infatuated by Heaven 
| | Good, my lord; © © 
" When we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
Oh miſery on 't! the wiſe gods ſeal our eyes 
In our own filth, drop our clear judgments, make 
; Adore our errors, laugh at us, while we ſtrut [ us 
To our confuſion. - 3 
| TH Fury expels Fear. | 
Now he lll outſtare the lightning; to be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear, and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the oſtrich; I fee ſtill 
A diminution in our eaptain's brain 55 
Reſtores his heart; when valour preys on reaſon, 
It cats the ſword it fights wit. 
A Mafter tabing Leave of bis Servants. 
7 Tend me to-night;  _ 
May be, it is the period of your duty : 
Haply you ſhall not ſee-me-more, or if, — 
A.mangled ſhadow. It may chance to-morrow, 
You'll ſerve another maſter. I look on you 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt 
friends, | 
J turn you not away; but, like a maſter, 
Married to your good ſervice, ſtay till death; 
Tend me to-night two hours, I aſk no more; 
And the gods yield you for t. 
Early Rifing the Way to Eminence. 


This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

Antony to Cleopatra, at bis Return with Viftary. 

o, thou day o' th world, 

Chain mine arm'd neck, leap thou, attire and all, 
'Thro' proof of harneſs to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 
| Loathed Life. 
ign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 


an? 


* 


ch, 


- 
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May hang no longer on me. 


That pannel'd me at heels, to whom I gare 


A vapour ſometimes, like a bear, or lion, 


4 


| The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge upon me, | 


Boox III. 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 


Antony's Deſpondengy. 

Oh ſun, thy upriſe thall I ſee no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here, even here 
Do we ſhake hands — All come to this — The 

hearts V ; 


Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, mek their ſweets 
On blofſoming Cæſar; and this pine is bark'd 
That overtopp'd them all. 


- Departing Greateeſs. | 8 
The ſoul and body rive not more in partin 
Than greatneſs going off. 5 n 


Antony, on his Faded Glory. 


Aut. Sometimes, we ſee a cloud that 's dn - 
goniſh; . : 
A tower d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees upon 't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air.—Thou haſt al 
They are black veſper's pageants. theſe ſign 
Eros. Ay, my lord. - [a thou 
Ant. That which is now a horſe, even vial 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct | 
As water 1s in water, 
Eros. It does, my lord. 
Ant. My good Kknave, Eros, now thy captain i 
Even ſuch a body; here I'm Antony, * 
Yet cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 
I made theſe wars for Egypt, and the Queen, 
Whoſe heart I thought I had, for ſhe had mint 
(Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex'd to i 
A million more, now loft) ; ſhe, Eros, has 
Pack'd cards with Czfar, and falſe play'd" 
Unto an enemy's triumph. 205 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros, there is left us 
Ourſelyes to end ourſelves. 2885 _ 


Bock III. 


Deſcription of Cleopatra's (ſuppoſed) Death. 
Death of one perſon can be paid but once, 


Is done unto thy hand; the laſt ſhe ſpake 
Was Antony ! moſt noble Antony ! | 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony! it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name fo buried in her. # 


Cleopatra on the Death of Antony. 


4 : It were for me 

o throw my ſceptre at th injurious gods, 

o tell them that this world did equal theirs, 

il they had ſtol'n our jewel. All's but nought; 

Patience is ſottiſh, and impatience does 

WBccome a dog that's mad: then is it fin 

o ruſh into the ſecret houſe of death, 

re death dare come to us? How do ye, women? 

hat what? good cheer! Why, how now, 

I Charmian ? | 

ly noble girls !—Ah, women, women! Look, 

Wur lamp is ſpent; 'tis out—Good Sirs, take 

heart, [ noble, 

e |! bury him: and then what's brave, what 's 
ct s do it after the high Roman faſhion, 

ad make death proud to take us. Come away, 

his caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 


Death. 


My deſolation does begin to make 
better life: tis paltry to be Czfar: 

Wot being fortune, he's but fortune's knave, 
miniſter of her will; and it is great 

o do that thing that ends all other deeds, 

hich ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
W hich ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
he beggar's nurſe, and Cæſar's. | 


Cleopatra's Dream, and Deſcription of Antony. 


Cleo. I dreamt, there was an emperor Antony; 
5 ſuch another fleep, that I might ſee 


[ do 


| 


And that ſhe has diſcharg'd. What thou wouldfi | 


The little O o' th earth. 


—_ 
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But ſuch another man! 


Col. If it might pleaſe ye—+ 5 a 
Cleo. His face was as the heav'ns, and there- 
A ſun and moon, which kept their courſe, 


and 
[lighted 

Col. Moft ſovereign creature Vote FS 
Cleo. His legs beſtrid the ocean; his rear'd 
Creſted the world; his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends: 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 


. 
N 


There was no winter in't; an autumn twas 
, . . 7 


That grew the more by neaping ; his delights 5 
Were dolphin- like; they ſhew'd his back above 
The elements they liv'd im; in his liv n 
Walk'd crowns and coronets ; 3 and 
As plates dropt from his pocket. [iſlands were 


Firm Refolution. 


How poor an inſtrument 

May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 
My reſolution 's plac'd, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 
I'm marble conftant ; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. „ the 

Cleoparra's Speech on applying the Aſp. 

—— Give me my robe, put on my croẽ mn; 

I have oe 2 On OO "A 

Immortal langings in me. Now no more 
Phe juice of Egypt's grape ſhall moiſt this lip. 
Yare, yare, good Iras ; quick—methinks I hear 
Antony call; I fee him rouſe himſelf 
To praiſe my noble act. I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 
T” excuſe their afterwrath. Huſband, I come; 
Now to that name, my courage, prove my title ! 
I am fire and air; my other elements : 
I give to baſer life. So—have you done? 
| Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips ; 
Farewel, kind Charmian 1 Iras, long farewel. 


[ 4pplying the aſp. 
Have 
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If thou and narture.can-fo gently part, 
The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, and is defir'd. Doſt thou lic ſtil 
I thus thou vaniſnieſt, thou tell'it the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. _ {| bras dies. 
Char. Diflolve, thick cloud and rain, that I 
The gods themſelves do weep. {may ſay 
Cen. This proves me baſe | 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, | 
He Il make demand of her, and ſpend that kiſs 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, mortal 
_ wretch, | 3 [ To tbe alþ. 
With thy ſharp teeth, this knot intrinſecate 
Of life at once untie. Oh, couldſt thou ſpeak, 
That I might hear thee call great Cæſar aſs, 
Unpoliced ! _ | 
(bar. Oh, eaſtern ſtar ! 
Cleo. Peace, peace 
Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aſleep? 
Cbar. O, break ! O, break gentle. — 
Cleo. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as 
O Antony! Nay, I will take thee too 
| [ Applying anotber aſp. 
What ſhould I ſtay les. 
Char. In this wild world? fo fare thee well; 
Now, boaſt ther, death, in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparallel'd. | 


12 
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& 17. JULIUS CASAR. SHAKSPEARE. 
_ Patriotiſm. 


1 WHAT is it that you would impart to me? 
= If it be aught towards the general good, 
_ Scrhonour in one eye, and death i' th' other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 

For let the gods fo ſpeed me, as I love 


Have I the aſpic in my lips 2. Doſt fall? ¶ To Iras. | 


| The old Anchiſes bear, fo from the waves d 


AL EPITOME, Book III. 
Calſtus, in Contempt of Ceſar. 


I was born free as Cæſar, ſo were you; 
Wie both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled T yber chafing with kis ſhores, 
Cæſar ſays to me, Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now, 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And ſwim to yonder point? — Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 


a 
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And bid him follow : fo, indeed, he did. * 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it Sc 
With luſty finews ; throwing it afide, W 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy, Br 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, Ne 
Czſar cried, © Help me, Caffius, or I fink !” Ur 


I, as ÆEneas, our great anceſtor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 


Did I the tired Cæſar: and this man 
Is now become a god; and Caffius is 
A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 


{ Tvber 


If Czfar careleſsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, - 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did ſhake: tis true, this god did ſhake; 

His coward lips.did from their colour fly, + 

And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe tit 
world, : 

Did loſe its luſtre: I did hear him groan : [mans 

Aye, and that tongue of his, that bade the Ro 

Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books 

Alas lit cried—* Give me fome drink, Tit: 
i oe 

As a fick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 

So get the ſtart of this majeſtic world, 

And bear the palm alone. [ Shout, flour 

Bru. Another general ſhout ! 
Ido believe that theſe applauſes are 


The name of honour more than I fear death. 


| For ſome new honours that 


are heap'd on 00 


— 


95s 6g — 
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"Like See r ran | 44 8 1 | 
Walk under tis bogs legs; and peep b gam ee e e de Loi WR 
To find curſelves <fhoneurable Eraes. | Sham'ft thou 10 thew thy dang'rous brow by 


As of | VES. I | When evils are moſt free? O then, by daß 
Me fe Tm ate mart oh re: | Wir wil fl arr dk oth, © | 
Ade , | E f 
Bur in ourſelves, that we are underlings. „ See N rg ; 
Brutus and C#far + what ſhould be in tar Cafar? For if th SPST bla I 
ſhouſd that name be ſounded more than | Nor Erebus flelf were dim enongh 
Why \ | mo ne 15 Erebus itſelf were dim enough 5 | 
Write them together, yours is as fair à name; b range. >... >. 
Sound them; it doth become the mouth as well; Lain cruelh. < {ef 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, WG i TY 
Now, in the name of alf the gods at once, Let s . OO 74 not wrath | . 4 | 
Y Upon what mene dork this our Cefar feed, det 5 carve, him. 25 2 dit ft for the gods, | | 
lber te grown fo great? Age, chon wt fand; Net ber, him as a carcaſs fit for an!? 
Rome, thou Haff loft the breed of noble bloods. 'j And let our bearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
W When went chere. by an age, ſince the great flood, bow ve TO pers a of raghe - 
W But ir was fam'd witti more than with one man?, ee em. 
When could they” fay, till now, that talk d of Portid's Speech to Brituus. 
; Rome, | You ve ungently, Brutus, | 


Ambition covered with ſpecions Humility. You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 


Muſing and ſighing, with your arms acroſs: . 1 


But *tis a common And, when. I aſk'd you what the matter was, 


hat lowlineſs is young ambition's Jadder, 
but when he once arttams the upmoft round, 
e then 2 the ladder turns his back; 
e 


Vou ftar'd upon me with ungentle looks, | 
| I urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd your head, | 
| 


And too impatiently tamp'd rei your foot: 
YEN UNOSE L208 F Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer d no; 
6s in the clouds, ſeotning the baſe degrees Put with an angry wafture of your hand, 
dy w id afcend. | | Gare fign for py mane yos;[fo [guts 
. 5 _ | Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience . 
Rt re oma pig | | Which ſeem'd roo much inkindled; and, withal, 
vn perm the aRting of a dreadful thing _ | Hoping it was but an effect of humour, — 
ad the firſt motion, all the interim iv Which ſometinaes hath his bour with ev'ry mat. 
ie akne ae ge ee dream. : = lt will nor Jer you eat, nor alk nor leg 
ine Hen in and the mortal inſtruments And could it Werke ſe mach upon your Kir, 
by then in council; and the ſtate 6f man, | A, it hath much prevail'd on your condition. 
by to x little kingdom, ſuffers theft. * II ſpould not know. you, Brutus. Dear my lord, | 
nature of an Nfurrection. INdake me acqusinted with yourauſe of grief. 
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Againſt the Fears-of Death. * © 
dee die many times before their deaths: 


The valiant never taſte of death but once. 
Of all rhe wonders that I yet have heard, 


It ſeems to me moſt ftrange, that men ſhould fear, | 
| Seeing that death, a neceſſary. end, 4 


4 8 
22. 444-48. 3X 


Will « come when it will. ee ee 


| Antony lo the Cre ef f Dp. Fr et | 
O, mighty Cæſar, doſt thou he folow? JI 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 1 
Shrunk to this little meaſure > Fare thee well. 


His Addreſs to the Conſpirators. 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend ; 
- Who elſe muſt be let blood, Who elſe js. rank. : 
If I myſelf, there is no hour 8 | 
As Czfar's death-hour; nor no inſtrument Lach 
Of half that worth as "thoſe your ſwords, made 
With the moſt noble blood of all this world. 
I do beſeech you. if you bear me hard, Cſmoke, 
Now whilft your 1 hands do reek and 
Fulfil your of aſure. Live a thouſand years, | 
1 tal not, find myſelf ſo apt to die. | 
place will pleaſe me ſo, no means of death, 5 
ere by Ceſar, and by you F 
The choice-and maſter ſpirits of this age. 
Antony's Funeral Oration. © 
"Friends, Romans, Countrymen, | lend me your! 
cars; 
1 am come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. - * 
The evil that men do ſives after them; 5 
The good 1 is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Cæſar! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cæſar was ambitious; 5 
If it were fo, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anfwer' d it. 


"I 
«© 


THE P QETICAL EPITOME, 


1 ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke; 
] _ here I am to ſpeak What I, do know. 


| O judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh 3 


{1 ſhould do Brutus wrong, and 
| To wrong the dead, to,wrong myſelf and you, | 


+1 I found it in his cloſet, tis his will. 
| Let but the commons bear this — 4 


I. 


Book III. 


He hath brought many capti ves home to Rome, 
| Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill; 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 

| When that the poor have cried, Czfar hath wept; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff. 
Vet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious, _ 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
Vou all did ſee that, on the Lupercal, 

[ thrice preſented him a kingly crown; 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition? 
Yet, Brutus fays. he was ambitious, 
And ſure he is an honourable man. 


ou all did love him once, not. without cauſe : 
What cauſe withholds you then to. mourn fo 
him? 


And men have loſt their reaſon.— Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
d I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 
Bur yeſterday. the nine of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world; now lies he there, 
And none ſo} oor to do him reverence. 
O maſters ! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to mutin * and rage, 
aſſius wrong; 
Who,” you. all know, are honourable men. 
I wiltot do them wrong; I rather chooſe | 


Than F will wrong fuch honourable men. 
Bur here 's a parchment with the ſeal 80 Cæſat; 


Here, under leave of Brutus and the reſt 

(For Brutus is an Honcurable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men ** 

Come 1 to ſpeak 1 in Cæfar's funeral. 
Fe was m friend,: faithful wi-jult w we; 
vt Bettes favs. he Was amtitieus Vt, e 

bs "Briitas Is at heneurable man. See 


— 0 
* 


— 


: (Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiſs dead Czſar's wound 


And, dying, mention it within, TOY: Wit 


WE Unto their Aue. 


And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood; 
Vea, beg a hair of him for meme N 5 


Bequeathing i it as a rich lese 
4 B 


Boox III. 


D N A M AN TPA 


4 Pleb. We'll hear the wil y "read it, Mark | For, 1 when the noble Ceſar faw him ſtab, 


Antony. 
All. The will, the will; 


read it; | 


It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you; uf. 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men: oy 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, Na 


It wil inflame * how it will make you mad. 
Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
WF or if you ſhould —O- what would come of it? 


WY ou ſhall read us the will, Czſar's will. | tony ; 
while? 

have o'erſhot myſelf to tell you of it. 

fear I wrong the honourable men, 

WT boſe daggers have ſtabb d Czfar+-I do. bear it it 


1 The will! the teſtament! 


nd let me ſhe you him that made the will. 
all I deſcend, and will yaw: Sire me leave? 
All, Come down. ; ity mes. 

2 Pleb, Deſcend. 8 

[He comes down from the Pulbit: 
dt. If you have tears, prepare to med them 
ju all do know this mantle; 1 ane Co. 
e firſt time ever Cæſar put it on: * 
vas on a ſummer's evening in his lent, 
at day he overcame the Nervii— 

bk in this place ran Caſſius. dagger thro! E 
, What a rent the envious Caſca made. vivt 
ough this the well-beloved Brutus es 
l. as he pluck'd his curſed: teal away, | 
k how ooh blood of, Czfar:fllow' dit it 1% 40% 
uſhing out pft doors tobe reſolꝰ d 
rutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no; 


. 
I OF 


£ 
5 bw 


ze, oh you 


| [will. 
we will hear Cæſar's 
Ant. Have patience, 'gentle friends, 1 mult. not 


4 Pleb. Read the will, we will hear it, An- 


Ant. Will you be patient? Will you ſtay a 


4 Pleb. They were rraitors—honourable men ! | 


Ant. You will compel me then toread the. will | 
hen make a ring about the corpſe of Catan IT of They that have done this deed are honourable, © 


Brutus, as y6u Know, was Cæſar's agel oi 
Cod, how- dearly Cæſar lord. 


bl 


: 


| 
ö 


And bid them ſpeak for me. But were 1 Bri 


| Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitor's arms, 


| Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue [ fell. 


8 what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 


I Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 


O now you weep :and I perceive you feel 
| The dint of pity ; theſe are gracious 9 


7 behold 


Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors.” 

1 Pleb. O piteous ſpeQacle ! | 3 

2 Pleb. We will be reveng'd, revenge 

| About—ſeck—burn—fre—kill—ſlay 1 ! let not 2 
traitor live. 

Ant. Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not 

To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny : ¶ ſtir you hull 


And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer vou. 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your Trae; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; : 

But, as you know: me all, a plain blunt! man 


That give me public leave to ſpeak of him; 49 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 


I | Aion or uttrance; nor the power of ſpeech, 
To tir men 8˙ blood; > only — right on. 5 1 5 


tell you that Which you yourſelves do Kube 


Shew you ſweet S wounds, Poor, poor 


dumb mouths * £3 24 Dt 


And Brutus Antony,” there pt an Antony' 

Would ruffle up- put a tongus 

In every woun of Fa afar, ris I move 

The ſtones oo 5 Aud Mufin. 
WL . Fog 

J Go s "a 


Net v7 
* 7 1 111 90 
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- 


this, was "the unkindeſt cut of all; ſhim! 


1 


When love begins to ficken and Os 


XY Tt. 


Quite vanquiſh'd” him: then burſt his mighty 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, [ bene | 


| (Which all the while ran blood) great Cans | 


Kind fouls! what, weep you, when Journ but | 


Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Lock vou here ! 


That loves my friend; and that they know full | 
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It aſcth an: enforced ceremony: 
There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith; 
t hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
1 gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle ; 
ut "ET they ſhould endure the bloody pur, - 
They n deceitful jades, | 
Sink 1 mn the trial. 1 


| Opportunity to be fined on all Alus. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 


/ 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 5 


5 


. Which; taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; x 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in ſhallows and in miſcries. 

On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat: 5 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. a N 


The Parting of Brutus and Caſſius. 
© Bru. No, Caſſtus, no; think not, thou noble 


Roman, | 
at ever Brutus will go bound 8 ; | 
e bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work the-ides of March began : 
And, whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel takes 
For ever,. and for ever, fare wel, Caffius ! 

If we do meet again, 1 we ſhall ſmile; 
If no, why then this was well-made. 
Caf. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus! 
If we do meet again we Il ſmile indeed: 
If not, tis true, this parting was well made. 

_ Bra. W ee O, that a man 


Tbe end this day * come! 
it fo icerth, that end; 
ae * 1 3 

 Mekancholy he Parent of Error. e 
o, kaefyl error, melancholy's child | 


x ves hom. conceiy d. 


5 
T \ 


— 
— 
2 


Hold thee, from this, for ever. 


4 W ſervices are þ 


N Lf in the pla 
e 
Por —— I am ſome twelve or fourteen m 

11964 "Þi] [Lag of a brother? R Wpherelt 


Why doff thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
Tue things that are not? 


* my | 

Thou never com'ſ unto a _— F; 

But kill'ſt the mother that S's thee. V 

OO Aniory's Character of Bruins, 0 

This was the nobleſt 8 of them all; T 
All the conſpirators, fave on 


Did that they did in envy —— great Cæſar: 
He only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And cummon good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixt in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
And * to all the world, 6 This was a man!” 


$ 18, KING LEAR: | SHAKSPEARE 
a Ax alienated Child. 


LET 1 it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower: -n 
For, by the facred radiance of the ſun, 

The myſteries of Hecate and the night, 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be, 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, | 

Propinquity and property of blood; 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me, 

The barb ji 
Scythian, 


Or he that makes his generation meſſes 
Jo gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 


Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev d, 
As thou, my ſos etime daughter. 

e , Baftardy. 3 

my goddeſs: to thy lay 

und; wherefore ſhould | 


gue of cuſtom, and permit 
— p., # nations to deprive me, [ſul 


— — 


When my dunenibns uw ao well brd, 
* mind as 19 5 my ye as true, 


WBoox III. 
WA; honeſt madam's iſſue? Why brand they us 

WW ith baſe ? with baſeneſs ? rdy ? — baſe 
Who, in the Juſty ſtealth of Nature, take 
More and fierce quality 

han doth within a dull, ftale, tired bed, 

Co to creating a whole tribe of fops, 

Got 'tween aſleep and wake? 


A Father curfing his Child. 


5 Hear, Nature] hear; 

Dear 0e hear; and if thou doſt intend 

o make _ creature fruitful, change thy 
u 

„ upon her womb the barren curſe, 

hat from her blaſted body never ſpring 

babe to honour her; but if ſhe muſt bring forth, | 

efeat her joy with ſome diſtorted birth, 

r monſtrous form, the prodigy o th time; 

aud ſo perverſe of ſpirit, that it may live 

eer torment as twas born, to fret her cheeks 

AV ith conſtant anne and wrinkle- her young 

5 brow. 

em ll her mother's pains to ſhame and ſcorn, 

bat ſhe may curſe her crime too late, and feel 


os ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
have a thankleſs child !— _ 
Ingratiinde i in a Child. 


ngratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, © 
lore hideous, when thou ſhew'> thee in a child, 
han the ſea-monſter. 


Flattering Sycophants. | 

That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
he 2 no honeſty: ſuch > * as 
theſe, 


ike rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain - 
V hich — intrice t* ynlooſe : oth wy 


hat in Ro of their u rebels: 
ring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods; 
enege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 


DRAMA TIC. 


by 


317 

With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters z | 

_ knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
Plain, blunt Men. 


This is ſome fellow Caffett 
Who, having been prais d for bluntneſs, doth 
A ſaucy roughneſs ; and conftrains the garb, 


| Quite from his nature. He can't flatter, he,. 


An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth; 
And they will take it, fo; if not, he 's plain. 


-| Theſe kind of kntves, I know, which in —_— | 


neſs 


plain 
| Harkour Aus anf and l 


Than twenty ſilly, ducking obſervants, 
ſtretch their duties nicely. 


De Faults of Infirmity pardonable. 


"Fiery the fiery duke ! tell the hot duke, that 
No, but not yet; be, he is not well; 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglett all office, [ſelves 
Whereto our health is bound; we 're not our- 
When nature, being preſt, commands the 
To ſuffer with the body. I Il forbear; [mind 
And am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indifpos'd and fickly fit 


BY | For the ſound man. 


The Neceffaries of Life few. | 
Pa reaſon not — need: our baſeſt 
in the pooreſt things ſuperfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſt's. | 


Lear on the, Ingratitude of bis Daughters. 


You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in bot) 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 

To bear it tamely ; ; touch me with noble anger; 
O let not women s weapons, water- 

Stain my man's cheeks. No, you unnat 'ral hags, \ 
I will have ſuch revenges on you both, | 


That allche world thall»—1 will do fuch things :— 


What 


P3 


316 


What they are, yet I Knox not l but they hall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I Il weep; 
No, I Il not weep 
This heart ſhall break into 2 thouſand ws... 
Or c er I wax f O fool, I-ſhall go mad. 


wr Cordelia, on the Ingratitude of ber Sas $1 . 


O, my dear father! Reſtoration. hang 
T hy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs: 
—— thoſe violent harms that my two ſiſters 

Have in thy reverence, made 

Had you not been their father, thoſe TOE flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos d againſt the warring winds? - _ 
To ſtand againſt the deep, dread' bolted thunder? 
In the moſt terrible and nimble * 
Of ary croſs lightning? 

| And waft thou fain, pobr Fuller, 
To dere thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ftraw ?: Alack, alack! ! 


| * 


»Tis wonder that thy life and i at once, 5 PR 
12 not concluded all. „ 


Scene e hi and. Co "9h 1 py 


Cord. How does my royal Lord: how fares 
your majeſty ? 1 grave. 
Lear. Vou do me wrong to take me out o' th' 
Ha! is this too a world of cruelty? 
I know my privilege: think not that I will 
Be us'd like a wretched mortal. Ne ; 
No more of that. . 
Cord. Speak to me, Sir; who : am 12 2 
Lear. Vou are a ſoul in "bliſs ; but Tam bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, which my own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 
Cord. Sir, do you khow me? Ty ou 1 
Tear. You are a ſpirit, I "Saks: ; where: did 
Corel. Still, ſtill, far mie 
1 Madam, he 's ſcarce awake; hell ſoon 
gro more compbs d. . day- light! 
"Low, Where have I been? where am 4 ? Fair 
I am 8 l I ſhould even _ with py”! 


% wk; 


"THE 'POETICAL 'EPITOME, 


1 have full cauſe of weeping; 


; To be my child Cordelia. 


* 


* 


Bock III. 
To ſee another thus. I will not fivear 
Theſe are my hands. 
Cord. O look upon me, Sir, eee 
And hold your hands in . over me; nay, 
| You muſt not kneel. bs 
Lear. Pray do not . me. 
L am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward; and, to deal plainly with 
ou, 
I fear bees not in my perfect mind. 
Cord. Nay, then wwe to patience: a Jima 
nme. 
ve mighty pow'rs, I ne'er complain' d till now 
Lear. ethinks I ſhould know you, and 
5 know this man; 
Vet T am doubtful, for I am mainly Ignorant 
What place this is: and all the ſkill I have 


{| Remembers not theſe garments; nor do I know 


Where I did ſleep 1 night Pray do not mock 
For, as I am a man, I think that Er: Ws 


Cord. O my dear, dear Father | ' 


not weep, * 
I know J have giv'n thee cauſe, RET am ſo 
With croſſes ſince, that I could aſk humble 
Forgiveneſs of thee, were it poſtihle 
That thou couldſt grant it. but I'm well affur' 


Thou canſt not; therefore I do ſtand thy juſtice: 


If thou haſt poiſon for me, [ wig drink 1 it, 


| Bleſs thee, and die. 


Cord, O pity, Sir, a bleeding heart, and ceak 
This killing language. N 

Lear. Tell me, friends, where am 17 
. . Gent. In, your own kingdom, Sir. 085 
Lear. Do not abuſe me. violence 
Gent. Be comforted, good madam, for tit 


Oft his:diftemper/'s paſt: we Il lead him in, 


Nor trouble him till he is better ſettled. 

Will 't pleaſe you, Sir, walk into freer air? 
"wp You muſt bear "Ne me, bo am old an 

; Dons (3 $5977 | 5p; 1 


Tear. Be your tears wet? Ves, "Faith : pray do | 


Book III. 


Lear to Cordelia when taken Priſoners.” - 


No, no, no, no! come let's away to 8 b 

We two alone will ſing like birds i' th'ca E 

When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I'll kneel own, 

And aſk of thee forgiveneſs : : ſo we'll live, 

And-pray and fing, and tell old tales, and laugh | 

Ar rilded ded butterflies; and hear poor rogues: © 

Talk of court news, and we talk with ar, 
too, 

Who loſes and who. wins ; who's in, Who your; | 

And take upon 's the myſtery of things, 

As if we were God's ſpies. And we'll wear out 

Win a wall'd priſon, packs and ſects of great ones, | 

hat ebb and flow by. the moon. | 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon ſach ſacri ces, my Cordelia, 

he yok ane throw en E ee 


fr neon 3. 


Kot A Q B E ＋ . SHAKSPEARE. | 


9 19. 

© Witches de erde. 
WHAT. are theſe, _ 
q So wither'd and ſo da in their attire, . 
hat look not like th inhabitants o th' earth, | 
; And yet are on 't? Live you, or are you aught. 
[ That mafi, may queſtion ? You feem to _under- | 
p ſtand me, 5 
By each at once her cho 
pon her ſkinny lips 
And yet your beards 
hat you are fo; - 


by \ Macketh' s 8 ts 
Yet do I fear thy nature; 
t is too full o'th' milk of human kindneſs 


hoppy Ginger! laying - 


ou. ſhould be women; bh 
forbid me to later pret. | 


1 


eat; 
rt 8 ambition; but without "1 
he 1 * 5 attend 1 it. Wu thou wouldft 
| | falſe, 
hat N chou holily:; 3 wouldſt not play 
nd yet would wrongly win. | 


o catch the neareſt ge Thou an be ; 


DRAMATHE. 


\ 


«| 


fy * of 26, 


- MachetB% Þ Irvefilutiags, 9 855 


If it were done when. tis done, then "rwere 
It were done quickly : if th' aſſaſſination |. en 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch” 
With its ſurceaſe, ſucceſs : that but this, blow” $ 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here; 
But here upon this bank and ſhoal time, 2 
Wie d jump the life to come. But, in theſe caſes, 
We ſtill have judgment here, that we but teach , 
Bloody nm 5 whith, * taught, re- 

turn 7 r 
To plague th' inventor.. Even-handed juſtice . 
Returns th” ingredients, of the poiſon d chalice 
Jo our own lips. He's here in double truſt: 


Wenne 


Firſt, as L am his kinſman and his ſubject, 
T Strong both againſt the deed: then as his hoſt; © 


Who thould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the dog, 


| Not * 15 Enife myſelf. Beſides, this Dua+- 


 Hath horns his faculties ſo meek, bath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 


Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu d, eint 


| The deep damnation. of his taking ff; 

And pity, like a naked new- born babe, 

Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 

U pon the ſightleſs couriers of the 8 . 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye; _ 
That tears ſhall drown the wind—1I Ma no ſous 
To prick the ſides of my intent, but on i 
Vaulting ambition, which o Li itſel 

enn falls on th' other. 


Trae Fortitude. © | 
1 4 do all that may become a man; INE 
Who dares do more, is none. 9985 


The Maurdering Scene. Macbeth alone. 
Is this a dagger, which I ſee. before me,[thee— 


The handle t'ward my hand? Come, let enen 


] have thee not, and — I ſee thee ſtill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible r 


| 


To feeling as to light; or art Woh: but 
P45 A x dogg 


319. 
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1 way to duſty degtb. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking adow, a mow. | 
Thar ſtruts and frets his hour 1 r the ge 

And then is heard no more ! It 

Told by an idiot, full of found ro far, 


Signifying nothing, 


—— 


TRE FOETICAL EONS » 


Still queſtion d me the ſtory 
From year to year; hs battles, Heges, fortunes, 


wa” 


Book Ill. WW | 
A dagger of the wind, a falſe creation, | $ 20. OT HELLO.  SHAKSPEARE, 
Procesding from the N N 4 | No Preferment. Ms - 
| ſee,thte yer, in form as Palp 15 $ the curſe of ſervice : \ 
They v warſhall't me the way chat I was going; And r. by old 8 dation, where each oY 0 
And foch an woftrument I 25 to uſe. | Stood hei, — 0 ch ft. ig 0 
Mine eyes are made the fbols o th' other ſenſes, | f 
Dr elſe worth all the reſt—I ſee thee ſtill; I the fol Motive of Othells's marrying. 7 
| + an thy blade and oY, outs of blood, For know, TJago, 
bg * 52 Hor fo bef kore.— 1 gere Ss no ſack] rs ine love the gentle Deſdemona, 5 
| I would not my int — free condition 
It i 18 Me bloady buſineb which TFT [world | Put into circueaſoription a confine, 8 V 
This fo mine * Now 75 er one Ralf the | For the ſea's worth. B. 
ature ſeems dea and wi e ms abuſe V 
* Hern. 2 ; now 9 9 17 celebrates Oele Relation f by s Conrifei 9 the Senate Sh 
Hecare's offer ogs; ; and wither d murder Moſt potent, grave, and reyerend Geniors, De 
1 55 1. ſentinel, the wolf, Lpace, My very nable and appror 4 good maſters; " 
Whaſe how! *s his watch) thus with his ficalthy That I have ta en away — old man's daughter, Te 
With Tarquin's raviſhing Aride, towards his | It is moſt true; true, I haue married her; TI 
deſign, l ſet earth, | The # derbe fron: of wy offending | W. 
Moves like' a L——Thos ſound 1. firm- | | Hath * _— no more Rude am I in m vs 
Hear not ny eps, which way they walk, for N 
Thy very ies ee of my whertabour | Or 1 And like die bleſt with the oft phraſe of peace ; 0 AG 
And take the clent horror from the time | For fince theſe arms of mine had ſever years pit, Wl Th 
"ped. now Aid wh ts with h it. Win 1 5 75 he Tan „ nine moons waſted, they han — 
lives | Hugs. us a E 
I go, and it is done; 3 bell invites me. , ») | Their deareſt action in the rented feld; 
_ - Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a kyell And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 'Tw 
Thar fummons thee to heaveo, , Or W hell. [ More than ins to feats of broil and battle; She 
115 | ou ne mall 1 277 my cauſe Tha 
. i IIIa Ipeakin m ur graciou 

Refle&ions | on . | * n } 7 JR BY And 
To- morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 1 wy a round unvarnidh'd tale deliver i I ſho 

Creeps is this from day to day, | Of my whole courſe of love: bat drug, w * 
To * laſt ſyllable — time; 4 14 charms, o Phe | 
And all eur yeſterdays have lighted fools What conjuration, and what ind 


(For ſuch proceeding I am 2 wie ) 
1 won his er with, - 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited me; 
of my life, 


R 


— 


Im 


Book IN. 321 
J ran it through, ev'n nc 2 boyiſh days, S 21. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it: 1 RICHARD III. 8 

Wherein I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, „ SnAks PE ARE. | 
Of moving accidents by flood aud field; | 4s 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes i th imminent deadly | Richardon bis own Deformity, 


| Of being taken by the inſolent foe, breach; 
And ſold to flavery; of my redemption WR 
And-with it all "7 travel 0 a 


. * > : 
py - — * - - 


All theſe to "I 

Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline; _ 
But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
She'd come Again, and with a ear | 
Devour up my diſcourſe : which 1 obſerving, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her'a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That I would all my pi dilate, - 
Whereof b is ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not diſtinctively; 1 did conſent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, | 
of ſome diſtreſsful ftroke 


When J did ſpi 
That my youth ſuffer d. My ſtory being done, 
She 


gave me for m 22 pains a world of fighs; 
twas IM twas paſſing 
ſtran 


„ 
'Twas pitiful, twas wondrous "SEO 
She wiſh'd ſhe had not heard it, yet ſhe wiſh'd 
That Heaven had made her ſuch a man :—ſbe 
thank'd me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, | 
{ ſhould bur teach him how to tell my 

And that would woo her. On this hint 1 — ; 
She lov'd me for the dangers 1 had paſs'd, 
ind I lov'd her that ſhe did pity them. 


Jealouſy. 
| Trifles, light as air, 
re to the jealous confirmations ſtrong, 


She | Sian, fai 


8 


DRAMATIC: 


1 


e 


wreaths, 


| Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments : 


Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merr meetings: 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 

| OT. War hath ſmooth'd his wrinkle 
ont; 

And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſiceds, 

| To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 

{ To the laſcivious pleaſing of a Jute. 

But I, that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 


To ſtrut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 
| I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, 
 Deform' d, unfiniſh'd, ſent before m . time 
Into this breathin g world, ſcarce half made ups 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them: 
Why I, in this meek piping time of peace, 


Have no delight to paſs away the time; 


Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the fun, _T 
And deſcant on my own deformity. | 
And therefore, fince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair, well-tpoken days, 
Jam determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe . 


Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil; 
And thus I clothe my naked villany . 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of Loly writ, 


u proofs af holy writ. 


And ſeem a ſaint when moſt I play the devil. 
| P 5 Sor 


are our brows bound with a 


| Nor made ro court an amorous Jooking-glaſs ; = 
L. that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's maj 


Richard's Hypocriſy. | ; 
But then 1 ſigh, and, with a piece of ſcripture, 


U 

* 

— r ̃ . . 9s 
- 


Il } Por i it —— the royal debt it lent you. 


=. 
Sorrow breaks 8468 25 "2M ing hours, 


Makes the Pen mornin g. and the noon-tide night. | 


" Greatneſs its Cares. | | 
Princes have but their titles for their eie 
An outward honour for an inward toil; | 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 8 
They often feel a world of endleſs cares : * 
that, between their titles and low name 


— 


— 


* 
Deca bots + 


| "ba, ae ſhould ſteal ſuch u tape, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep Nie! 


5 EN Submiſſion t Heaven our Duty. 


In common worldly things 'tis-call'd ungrate- 

Wich dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, [ful 
Which with a baunteous hand was kindly lent: 

Much more to be thus oppoſite to Hearn; 


F N 


The Vanit 1% of Truft in Man. 


o wy momentary race of mortal men, 
Which we more "Fo for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, A 

Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 
Ready with, every nod to tumble down 3 

Into the fatal bowels of the decp. 


Wee es of the Murder of the oa Jour 
e e inet in the Teuer. 


The tyrannous and bloody act is — 2 
The moſt arch. deed of piteous maſſacre-- 


* 
* 
—— — Po — 


That ever yet. this land was guilty of! f 
Dighton and Forreſt, whom I did ſuborn 


> ip do this. piece of ruthleſs butchery, 
Albcit they were fleſht villains, bloody dogs, 
* Meſting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept like two children in their death's ſad ſtory. 
thus (quoth Pighton) lay the gentle babes 


1 * "POETICAL/EPITOME, 


| Their lips were four red roſes on a dak, | 
Which in their ſummer beauty Kiſs'd each other. 


| Burt oh! the M ers the villain opp d: 
When Dighton thus told on—we ſmothered 
| The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime; creation e'er ſhe fram'd— 


80 
ix 1 1 ö f 
. Thee s nothing differs but the outward fame, 


WW 


4 


n In. 


Within their alabaſter innocent ad”; : 


A book of prayers bn their pillow lay, | 
keto once (duoth F orfeft almoſt chang'd my 
Coe wing : 


Hence both are gone with, conſcience and re. F. 
\ ay of morſe : 3 0 
They could not ſpeak, and +: I. left "EAR both * 
To ere ele tidings to the. bloody Ks. | 8 
Be 171 'Richmond's Prayer.” Ras W 
0 thou, whoſe captain. 4 account myſelf,” At 
Look i on my forces with a gracious eve: (T 
Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, . 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall Ar 
Th' ulurping helmets of our adverſaries !- To 
Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 
That we may praiſe thee in thy viftory ! 
To thee Ido commend; may watchful ſoul, 1 
| Ere 1 let fall the windows of mine eyes: | 
Sleeping and waking, oh, defend me ſtill! 4 5 
3 "Richard farting out of his Dream. | I'lf 
F Gire me another horſe - bind up wh wounds! 19 
Have mercy, Jeſu—Sofr ! I did but dream, 0 I. 
© coward conſcience ! how / doſt thou afflict me! OY 
| The light burns blue—is it not dead midnight Sha] 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, N15 | 
St 


What! de 1 * 8 


2 . 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
SHAKS FEAR 


S +=, 


4 85 22. 
. | Has 


[Ove is a ſmoke rais'd with a fore of fehs; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling 1 in lovers ej 


Thus, tus (quoth Forreſt) grang one another 


_ 
; =». 
22 
12 * - - 


| Being vex'd, a ſea, nouriſh'd with lovers hi 


We ob EY * „ oe 


What is it aſs a madneſs moſt diſcreer, * 7:5" 

Comes to redeem me? there's a fearful poinet 

SY Shall I not then be ſtifſed in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 


A choking gall, and a unn FRET, 


Violent Delights v0 laſting. 


Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die, like tire and power, 
WHEN as 90 meet conſume. 125 | 


oli Juliet 8 Reſolution. 


0 bid me 26 16, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 
Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and favage lions roam; 
Or ſhut me ni tly i in a charnel- kouſe ; 

Or cover'd quite with deed men's rattling bones; 
With recky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs Kulls, r 
And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud 
(Thinęs that, to hear them nam'd, have me 

tremble) © | 
And I will do it without fear or abu, 


* ; 
* 


To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 


Juliet's Soliloquy on drinking the Potion: 


Farewell Knows when we Mn meet 
_ apr” : 
T have a faint cold "Rb thrills through my veins 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. 
I 'l[ call them back again to comfort me, 
Nn ſhould ſhe do here? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone: | 
Come, * if this mixture do not work 
e 
Shall Lof force be mürnlec to the Count > 
No, no, this thal forbid it; lie thou there 
| [Pornting to a dagger. } 
What wy it be a Peiſon, which the friar 
Subtly hath minifter'd, to have me dead, 
Leſt in this marriage A ſhould be ed, 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo? 
fear it is; and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 


For he hath ſtill been tried a holy man. ——— Fg | 


How it, W Hen I am laid into the tomb, 


& | 


54 


1 


; 
| 
| 


Pr þ 


1 . befort the time n Rana 27 61 


N 


And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes Li, 
Or, if I live, is it not very Re 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 5 N 
Together with the terror of the place * 2835 
(As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones | 
Of all my buried anceſtors are packt; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yer bur green in earth, 
Lies feſt' ring in his ſhroud : Where, as they 4, 
At ſome hours in the night; ſpirits reſort)— + 
Alas, alas l is it not like, that 1 

So early waking, what with loathſome ſmells 
And ſhrieks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run-mad— _ 
Oh! if T wake, ſhall J not be diſtraught | 
(Invironed with all theſe hideous fears) 
And madly play with my forefathers j ange, . 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud 4 


As with a club, daſh out my deſperate braing 2 = 
O look methinks; I fee my covfin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his i 
Upon a rapier's point! —Stax, Tybalt, ſt 7 


1 Romeo, I come: this do I driuk to thee.” 


[She throws herſelf on the' bed. 


Romeo s -Deſeiption of and Diſcomge with. the 
. Apothecary. © 

v ell, Juliet 1 will lie with thee ae 
Let's ſee for means O miſchief l thou art dein 
To euter in the thought of deſperate men 14 
1 do remember an Apothecary ky - "6423008 RAD 
And hereabouts he dwells, whom late Dent 
In tatter d weeds; with orerwhelmin bbw,” 
Culling of ſimples: meagre were his looks; ©, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones: 
And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe a 
An alligator full d, and ocher Banks: 


4 


F 5 — 


And in this rage, with ſome great kinſman' $ bone, 2:8 


. 


A Of il-hap' fiſhes ;; 


WEE As I remember, this ſhcyld be the houſe. | 


Contempt and be 


about his thelxes | 
peggarly account Lee 


— — 1 1 "UPI. 

ee thin Ex ahead i old cakes — . 
ere ter q to make up a ſhow. 
this 1 to myſelf I ſaid, 


And if a n 40 need a poiſon now, 
Whoſe ſale is preſent death, in Mantua 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it "Is 
an t did but forerun my need, 
And this ſame Nee" ly man myſt ſell it me. 


Being holy-day, the beggar's ſhop is ſhut : 
What, ho! apothecery ! | 


8 Enter Apotbecary. | | 
| Who calls ſo loud? 
Come hither, man; I ſee that thou art 
Hold, there is forty ducats: let me have 
A Jenn of poiſon, ſuch ſoon · ſpeeding geen 
As will diſperſe itſelf th ough all the veins, 
That the Jife-weary taker may fall dead, 
And-that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath 
As 1 as haſty powger rd 
Both hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 
45. 8 mortal drugs I have, but Mantua 


= 

Is death to any he that utters them. _ [nefs, 

Rog. Art thou ſo bare and full of wretched- 
And fear ſt to die? Famine is in thy cheeks; | 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
ry hang upon thy back; 
The world is not t friend, nor the world's law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 


[poor; 


I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
ny t this in any liquid thing you _ 
And drink it of and if you had the ftrength 


Of men, it would diſpatch you 
Rom. There is * 8 * ND 


men's ſouls, 


18 


4 


"THE-POETICAL \EPITOME, 
3 


' bo 


| | 


Boox Il. 


Thou deſp rate 
Ap. My I but net my will, conſents. The daſhing _— 
5 2 Here" 28 25 love oh, true 


| Thy drag are quick. Tun f 


Paing more murders is zbis loythſome world, d 
Than theſe a compounds that thou may | 
not ſe] | 
1 ſell thee pojſon, thou haſt ſold me none 
| Farewell, buy faod, and get thyſelf in fleſh. ] 
: Romeo's laft Speech over Juliet in 5 G 
| O, my love, my wife! a 
Death, that has fack'd the honey of thy „ 0 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 0 
Thou art not conquer d: beauty's enhgn yet 0 
is Sinks} in thy Fa and in thy cheeks, 5 
And death's pale is moto advanced there. G 
t, lieſt = da in thy bloody ſheet ? | 
EY favour can I do to thee 
Than with that hand that cut 3 in twain 
To ſunder his that was thy enemy? W 
| Forgive me, oouſin.— Ah, dear Juliet W 
Why art thou yet ſo fair? Shall I W 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous, Ha 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps Ih 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? An 
For fear of that, I ſtill will ſta wich thee 3 
{ And never from this palace 7 dim night 
Depart again: here, here err will J remain, d 
With worms that are 1 9 , oh hert 
Will J ſet up my everlaſt To 
And ſhake the yoke of i — Ss Wo 
From Gem worlkd-wearied 3 Feen . your — 
| Arms, take S. laſt embrace ! and lips, oh you He 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kils The 
A dateleſs in to death ! 
| Come, bitter conduct come, unſav ry guide His « 
now at once run on And 
my ſea- fick, weaxy hagk:: Toh 


[Drinks . 


1 
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r 
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$ 23. TIMON oF ATHENS. Finn 
th ani a 5 Bi hither... hes 2 we do turn our backs 
Oni . From aur thrown into his grave, 
JMMORTAL Gods, I crave nope So his Emiliar, to his buried fortunes 
I pray for no man but myſelf. Slink all away ; leave their falſe vows with him, 
Grant I may never prove ſo fond, Like empty rſes pick d; and his poor ſelf, 
To truſt man on his oath or bond: A dedicuat ar to the air, 
Or a harlot for her wee ing; . | With his alen of all- ſhunn'd , 
Or a dog that ſeems a-Hleeping; 4 Walks, like contempt, alone. - 
Or a keeper with my freedom, 4 
Or my friends, if 1 I Thould need em. | On Gold. 
An Amen; fo fall tobt; | 925 What is here? 8 
Great men ſin, and J eat root. | Gold! yellow, glittering precious gold ! _ 
A faithful Steward. No, gods, I am no idle votariſt. * 
| So the » bleſs me, | | Roots, yy Gag heavens ! my much of this 
When all our offices have been oppreſt N. . d 


With riotous feeders ; when dur yaults have wept 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with min- 
I have retir d me to 2 waſteful cock, n 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 
Againſt Duelling. - _ 
Your words have took fuch pains, as if they 
labour'd [ling 
To bring manſlaughter into form, ſet quarrel- 
Upon the head of valour, which, indeed, | 
Is valour miſbegot, and came into the world 
When ſeQts and factions were but newly born. 
He 's truly valiant that can wiſely ſuffer | 
The worſt that man can breathe, and make Th 
wrongs. Cleſsly; 
His outßdes, wear chem like nis raiment, care - 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his * 
40 bring + it into _— | 


| She, whom the ſp 


Black, white; foul, fair; wrong, right ; | 
Baſe, noble ; old, young; coward, valiant, 
| You gods hy this? what this ? you 
Why this N! 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your 
Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads, | 


1. This ellow ſlave 


Will knit and break religions; bleſs th' accurs'd j 
Make the hoat leproſy ador'd ; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 
With ſenators on the bench; this is it 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again ' 
e-houſe and ulcerous ores £2) 
Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 
To th' April day again. Come, damned earth. 
Thou 4: 00 whore of mankind, that * 
$ 
nations, I will make * 


Among the rout of 
Do thy right nature. 


223 


4 1 je > beat oo, by, 1 
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| N 2 x N 
x J 
- DETACHED | SCENES AND PASSAGES | ; 
2 7 
| FROM: VARIOUS. DRAMATIC WXrrzks. 8 
| 8 24. Bris „ Alf. Cab, | The ſoul, ors in ber exiſtence, ſmiles A 
1 f At the drawn dagger, and dekes its point. V 
SE EA I | 
Soul. : Bo ton dun apy nature 475 in _— Y; 
7" þ ut thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
A drawn Sword of the Table by bun. 3 Unhuct amidſt the war of deer 5 
H muſt be ſo—Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well I The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. T 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond defire, | What means this heavineſs that * upon me: , 
This longing after immortality 2. 4 6 This lethargy that Creeps through a | my ſenſes ! 
Or whence this ſecret dread and inward horror . Nature oppreſs d, and haraſs'd out with care, W 
Of falling i into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſoul { Sinks down to reſt. This once I II- favour her, T. 
Rack on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? : That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, 
7; 18 the divinity == ſtirs within us; 4 'Renew di in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, W 
Tig Heay n itſelf that points out an hereafter, An off ring fit for Heav'n. Let guilt or fear os 
> And intimates eternity to man: - | Difturb man's reſt, Cato knows neither of em; £ 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought | ' FE. rent in his choice to ſleep or die. 1 
Trust what variety of untricd being, | En ter Portins Th 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we | | bal] By 
. paſs? But, ha! how 's this, my Gon. 2 Why this 1 1n* An 
The wide, th' nl proſpect lies before me; uon An 
BY fhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. Were not my orders that 1 would be private: 2 My 
ere will I hold. If there's a Power above Why am I diſobeydꝰ | ; 
(And chat there is all nature cries aloud - Por. Alas, my father! 5 Th. 
2 Tbrcugh all her works), he muſt delight i. in vir- | What means this ſword, this infrument of death? 4 
1 Let me convey it hence. h e 8 
And that Which he deligh hts in muſt be happy. - Cato. Raſh youth, forbear. Lt; 
But then! or where This wor 1d was me for For. Oh, let the pray xs, th' intreaties of your 
Ceſar. friends, . f vou! ON 
I 'm weary of conjectures this muſt end em. | Their tears, their common danger; wreſt it fron Our 
{ Laying bis hand en his favord. Cato Woulef thou | betray me > Wouldſ tho 80 n 
| T hus am I deni arm'd: my death and life, give me up, He i 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. A ſlave, a captive into Cæſar's hands? Tho 
This in a moment brings me to an end; Retire, and learn obedience to à father, 3 
| Wor: this ipforms me 1 Hall never die. | Or know, young man | Witt 


* 


$$om. + DE N X. * 
Por. Look not 0 ſternly on me 
You know I 'd rather die than diſobey you. 

Cato. Tis well! again I m. maſter of myſelf. 
Now, Cæſar, let thy troops beſet our- gates, 
And bar each avenue; thy gathering fleets 
O'erſpread the ſea, and ſtop up every port; 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a patlage, © © 
And mock thy hopes—— _ Try 
Por. O Sir, forgive your ſon, _ 
Whole grief hangs heavy on him. O my father ! 1 
How am I ſure it is not the laſt tie 
] cer ſhall call you ſo? Be not diſpleas'd, 
Oh, be not angry with me whilſt I weep, 
And, in the anguiſh of my heart, beſeech you 
To quit the dreadful purpoſe of your ſoul ! 

Cato. 2 hou haſt been ever good and dutiful. 

{ Embracing him. 
Weep 3 my ſon, all will be well again; + 
The righteous gods, hom I have ſou ght to 
enn, 

Will r Cato, and preſerve his children. 
Por. Vour words give comfort to my droop- 

ing heart. duct 

Cato. Portius, thou may rely upon my con- 
Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. 
But go, my ſon, and ſee if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends; ſee them eber d, 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
My ſoul 5 quite . down with care, and 


The ſoft refreſhment of i a moment's ſleep. CExit. 


2 


1 Marcia. 5 


0 Marcia, 0 my ſiſter, ſill there s hope = 

Our father will not caſt away a life 

So needful to us all, and to His country. 

He is retir d to reſt, and ſeems to dherith”. 

Thoughts full of peace. 
hence 


N orders that beſpeak a mind oompos * 
| * a 


Drs: _ thoughts Or ee caſe, my | heart 


He has hor, nor nkn me 
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A TI Sy; * 


And ſtudious for "RO ſafety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that done diſturb his 7 
1 Xit. 
Mar. 0 ye immortal powers; that Suan the 
- juſt x A 
Watch — his uad and ſoften His repoſe, 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his ſoul © & 
With eaſy dreams: remember all his virtues ! 2 
And ſhew mankind that e is your cz care. 


3 


« x 


„ ee L „ 
Lucia. Where is your father, Nami : where 


* i Cato 7+ 

| Mar. Lucia, ſpeak low; hed is retir'd 65 tel. | 
4 Lucia, I feel a gentle dawning hope ; 
Raiſe in my ſoul. - We ſhall be happy ſtill. 

Luc. Alas! I tremble when T think on Cato; 
In every view, in every thought, 1 tremble? 
Cato is ſtern and aw ful as a god; 

{ He knows not how to wink at +I ale, 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. 

Mar. Though ſtern and awful to the foes of , 
He is all goodneſs, Lucia, always mild, 2 
Compaſſionate, and gentle to his friends” Let 
Fill'd with domeſtic tenderneſs, the beſt, 

| The kindeſt father T have ever found” nitn'2 20 

1 and good, and bounteous to my 1 


Marcia, we are both equally involv'd 
In the ſame intricate, pe lex' d, diſtreſs. 

The cruel hand of F 1 has deftroy 4 ts 
Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament— 
Mar. And ever ſhall lament, unhappy youth! 
Luc. Has gr = four uf large, and now I 

ane 

Looſe of my vow. 

| thoughts? 

Who knows. how yer he'may Aiſpoſs of Portius, 

Or how he has determin'd of thyſelf 7 © 
1 Let him but ne, commit the Tet to 

2 2 $5.43. n 


But who knows | 'Cato's 
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uc. Tis his conſent alone can make e Lg 
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To be uad out by Czar? 


(For Cleopatra will not live to ſee it) 


TIT ara now turn'd wi 


Y Mar 


5 wad uncomb'd locks matted li 


$ 25. Antony and Ventidius.. DRYDEN. 

An FREY. tell 2 tis my birth-day; and 
l keep 2 ion 

With double pomp of ſadneſs, 
"Tis what the day deſerves which Se me + breath. 
Why was I rats'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
Tul a] my res were ſpent, and then caft down- 


go 


Fent. | Aide.) On my foul 


"Tis mournful, wondrous mournful ! 


Aw. Count thy gains, 
Now, Anthony, wouldſt thou be born for this: 
Glutton of . thy devouring youth 


Has ſtarv d thy 
. 


Fen, 141 A 
So, now the tæmpeſt tears him up —— roots, 
ruin. 


And an the ground extends the nob 


Ant. ¶ Having thrown binnſelf - down] Lie 8 


there, thou ſhadow. of an emperor ! 


The place thou preſſeſt on thy mother earth _ 
© Js all thy empire now: now it contains thee; |- 


Some few da days hence, and then 't will be too large, 
When thou rt contracted in thy narrow urn, 
Shrunk to a few cold aſhes; then Octavia 


Octavia then will have thee all her own, 

And bear thee in her widow'd hand to Cæſar. 
Cæſar will weep, the crocodile will weep, 

To ſee his rival of the univerſe Con t. 
Lie ſtill and peaceful there. I Il think no more 


Sie me ſome muſic; look that it be ſad. 
II footh my melanchaly, till I ſwell 
And burſt myſelf with fighing—— 


"Tis ſomewhat to wy humour. . 1 fancy 
d 


» a commoner of nature; 
Of all forſaken, and forſaking all ; 


| Live in a ſhady foreſt's ſylvan ſcene, 


1 length ——5 ſome blaſted oak, 


74 bark, | 
juſt of a n w from it: 
e miſletoe, 


* 


THE | POETICAL EPITOME, 


_— | 


| You're all that s 
| You will not leave me then? 


To ſay I would not: but I dare not leave you; 


1 


7 
1 
1 


Book III. 


Be 

1] OK a0 t hwy face; nnn brook 
Runs at m 4 
Vent. — I fancy See 
Myſelf there to. For 

| 125. The herd come jumping by Wes. } 


” | And fearleſs quench their thirſt, while Ilook on, / 


And take me for their fellow-citizen 
More of this image, more; 3 it lul ls my thoughts 


Vent. J muſt difturb him. I can hold ne Sha 
longer. | [Stands before hin, 5 

Aus. | flo flarting up ] Art thou Ventidius ? 4 

Fenn Are you Anton F 

I 'm liker what I walks tha you to bim A 
I left you laſt. Anc 
Ant. I'm angry. The 
Vent. Soaml. „ F 
Ant. 1 would be private. Leave me. A 
Vent. Sir, I love | lol 
And therefore * | not leave you. 16 
Ant. Will not leave me? ; 4 
Where have you learnt thatanſwer ? Who am I? iy 
Vent. My emperor; the man I love next Heav n. ut 
If I faid more, I think twere ſcarce a ſin: Fe 


and god-like. 
Ant. All that 's wretched. 


Vent. Twas too preſumi 


And tis unkind in you to chide me hence 
So ſoon, when I ſo far have come to fee you. 
Art. Now thou haſt ſeen me, art thou ſatisfied? 


I have not wept theſe fo years; but now The x 
My mather comes afreſh into my eyes; n the 
1 ee help her ſoftneſs. The weeps | t ti 
Ant. By Heav'n he weeps, poor good old mat, M“ d 
The big round courſs one — mg down 


ſort furrows of his checks. Stop em, Ventidius 
Or I ſhall bluſh to death; x by Io TE an; 


| ven 


- 


* 


— 


or M vo A MW 


Vent. II do my beft. 5 [friends; 
Ant. Sure there's contagion in the tears of 
See, I have caught it too. ieve me, tis not 


For my own. griefs, but thine—Nay, farther — 
Vent. Emperor 
Ant. Emperor! Why that sche ſtyle of victor 
The conquering ſoldier, red with unfelt woun 
Salutes his general ſo: but never more 
Shall that found reach my ears. 
Vent. 1 warrant you. | 
Ant. Actium, Actium! Oh— 
Vent. It fits too near you. | 


And in my ſhort, diftrafted, nightly ſlumbers, 
The hag that rides my dreams 

Jem. Out with it; give it vent. 

Ant. Urge not my thame— 
loſt a battle. 

Vent. So has Julius done. A think'| ; 
Ant. Thou aback me, and ſpeak'ft not half 
or Julius fought it out, and kf Lach 

But Antony — | 

Vent. Nay, ſtop not. 

Aut. Antony © | 
(Well, thou wilt have it like a coward, fled, . 
WF led while his ſoldiers ought ; fled firſt, Ven- 


tidius. 
Thou long ſt to curſe me, and 1 an * leave. 
| know thou cam'ft prepar d to 
Vent. T did. - . [ tidius. 


Aut. III help thee—1 have been a man, Ven- 
Vent. Yes, and a brave one; but 

Ant. I know thy meani 

But J have loſt my reaſon, ave difgrac'd 

he name of ſoldier with inglorious eaſe, | 

n the full vintage of my flowing honours, 

dat ſtill, and ſaw it preſt by other hands. | 
ortune came ee to my youth; and woo d it; 
ind purple s met my ripen'd years. 

hen firſt _ to empire, I was borne 

Dn tides of ple, crowding to my triumphs; | 
The wiſh o 1 and the ling ve w l 


\ iis; = pe: Bs — 


Ant. Here, here it =# a a Jump of lead by day ; | 


ve”. 


4A 1 1 0. 


Receiv d me as its pledge of farure peace. 
| I was fo great, fo [ves o fo belov'd, 
Fate could not ruin me; till I took pains, 
And work d againſt my fortune, chid her 


My careleſs days, and my luxurious ni 


Gone, gone, divore d for ever. 
To N this madman, this e * 


| Ant. Why? | 

Vent. You are too ſenſible already 
Of what you ve done; too conſcious of your 
And like a ſcorpion, whipt by others firſt 
To fury, King ourſelf in To rev 


Ant. I know 

Vent. I will. 

Aut. Ha, ha, ha! 

Vent. You 

| Ant. I do, to ae love 

Give cordials to the dead. | 
Vent. You would be * then? 

Ant. I am. 


Beyond repair, I hid me from the world, 


[AE coſt of keeping. 
— — — 


and put on an European Habit. 
Dor. NOW doy you know me? | 
Seb. Thou ſhouldſt be Alonzo. 
Dor. So you ſhould be Sebaſtian; 


7 3 
* 


* * 
\ 
7 


25 


And turn'd her looſe; yet ſtill ſhe came again. 


At length have wearied her, pug. w 
f ings. wo 


Who labour d to be hes * — { | 
Vie. No. | 3 


I would brin Im, and pour it in your wands, 
Cure your 9.4 mind, e E for- 


Vent. I ſay you are not. Try ben 
Ant. I have to th utmoſt. a they think me! 


Without juſt cauſe? No: when I found all loſt 


Aud learnt 7; ſcorn it here; which-now 1 ds. 
| So heartily, I think it as not worth 


§ 26. Saban and Doras. Dzxvpen. 
Re-enter Dorazx, taken of lis Ne 


But 


XL 
— — 0 


7 "IE * 8 . 2. * 1 


— 


411 
I N 


Ms But whe Stbitith ceas·d to de hiniſelf, * 
1 ceas d to be Aon. 0 


3” 


iy \ , f$.% 
C* 4 * 


Seb. As iu a dream, | | 
1 fee thee here, and 2D believe mine eyes. 


| "wrongs 

And ee tyranny have ſent me? 
Think not you drea 
Shall call 5 Poud, that Tethargy ſhould wake; 
And death thout4 vide you back to anſwer me. 
| A thoufand nights have bruſh'd their balmy 

wings 

Over theſe eyes; but ever when they clos _ 
Four tyrant image forc'd them ope again, 
And dried the dews they brooght. 
The lon expected hour! is come at length, 
By manly yengeance to redeem my fame: 


$2 


Ses. -I have not yet forgot'T am a king, 
Whoſe royal office 1s redrels of wrongs: _ 
If I have wrong'd thee, charge me face to face; 
I have not yet for; ot I am a ſoldier. (me; ; 
Dor. Tis the ſt Juſtice: thou haſt ever done 
5 Then though 4 
tongue, 
Vet ſhall my cauſe of vengc.nce firſt be clear; : 
And, Honour, be thou gger © 
Feb. Honour befriend us both! 
Beware, I warn thee, yet to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear: 
I Warn thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper” 
Is iffolent and haughty to ſuperiors: ” 
How often haſt thou brav'd my peaceful court, 
Fill'd it with noiſy brawls and windy boaſts ; 
And with paſt ſervice, nauſeouſſy 87 

* h'd even me, thy prince! 
And well I ben when you Sa 
1 e * 

The part of Heav'n in n kings: for orci 
Is hangman's work, and drudgery for devils. © 
I muſt and will reproach thee with my ſervice, 
Tyrant (ir irks me 1 — oy Say 


is 24 - A 4 


£ 


* 


* 


* 


— 
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A 9 
Def. 18 it 0 Range | to, lind he where my | i 


dream : or, if vou did, my eats 
And, if a name 


Ws N 
* 


. When L-ſhall riſe to plead. before the ſaints, 


And that once clear'd, eternal ſleep is welcome, | 


loathe this woman's war of | 


: Though modeſtly reported, paſs d for boaſts: 


Where thy gull de 


% 


'Boox IT. 


oY on | But juſt reſenrment and hard uſage coin a” 


Th! unwilling word; and, grating as it is, T 
'Take it, for tis thy due. | T- 
Seb. How, tyrant!. Fa 
Dor. Tyrant! ; 

Seb. Traitor, that name BS canſt not hs | 


That robe of infamy, that circumciſion back: 
TH hid beneath that robe, proclaim thee traitor; , 


More foul than traitor be, tis Renegade 

Dor. If I'm a traitor, think an bluſh, thou 
"Whoſe injuries betray'd me into treaſon, [tyran; 
Elac d my loyalty, unhing'd my faith, 
And hurried me from hopes X heav 'n to hell: 
All theſe, and all my yet-unfiniſh” crimes, 


1 
y 


F 


I charge on thee to make thy damning ſure. 
Seb. Thy old preſumptuous arrogance again, 
That bred my firſt diſlike, and then my loathing, 
Once more be warn'd, and know me for thy king, 
Dor. Too well I know thee, but for king n 
This is not Liſbon, nor the circle this [more: 
Where, like a ſtatue, thou haſt ſtood. beſieg d 
y ſycophants and fools, the growth of courts; 
eyes, in all the gaudy round, 
Met nothing but a [ye in every face; i 
And the groſs flattery of a gaping crowd, 
Eurious who firſt ſhould catch, and firft applaud 
The ſtuff or royal nonſenfe. When I ſpoke, 
Ny honeſt homely words were carp'd, and cen. 
For want of courtly ſtyle; related Actions, [fur'd, 


Secure of merit, if Laſk' d reward, Ixaded 
Thy hun minions thought cheir rights in- 
And 3 bread match d from pimps and par: 
res; 

Henriquez aulwer'd with a ready lye 

To ſave his king” s, the boon was begg'd before. 
Seb. What tay” lt thou of Henriquez ? > Now 
| by Heav'n, 
Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming. him, 


* 


( 
1 


Than all wy foul unmanner d ſcurril mon. 
a, 


— 2 


* N 9 


1 


— 


Book III. 


Dor. And therefore bas to gull thee, that 4 


nam'd him, 

That thing, that nothing, but a cringe and ſmile ; : 

That woman, but more daub'd; or, if a man, 

Corrupted to a woman; thy man · miſtreſs. 

Seb. All falſe as hell, or thou. | 
Dor. Ves; full as falſe - e . F 

As that I abe d thee fifteen hard campaigns, 2 

And pitch'd thy ſtandard: in thoſe foreign fields; 

By me thy greatneſs grew, thy years grew with it; 

But thy OY outgrew them both. firſt, 
Seb. I ſee to what thou tend'ſt; but tell me 

If thoſe great acts were done alone for me; 

If love produc'd not ſome, and pride the reſt? 
Dor. Why, love does all that 's noble here be- 
e OG $4 

| But all thi advantage of that lors Was hind: 5 

For, coming fraughted back, in either hand 

Wich palm and ae victory and peace, 
was indeed prepar'd to aſk my own = 

(For Violante's vows were mine before): 

Thy malice had prevention ere I ſpoke ; 

And aſk'd me Violante for Henriquez. 

Seb. I meant thee a reward of greater worth. 

Dor. Where juſtice wanted, could reward be 
hop d? 

ould Ts robb'd paſſenger expect a bounty 


x; ” 


firſt 2. 
Seh. He had my i ere T knew thy ave; 
Dor. My ſervices deferv'd thou ſhouldſt re- 

-. yoke . 

$6, Thy infolen& had Seed all thy ſer- 
To violate my laws, een in my court, [ vice; 
acred to peace, and fafe from all affronts; 
vn to my face, and done in my deſpite, 
nder the wing of awful majeſtʒ 
Lo ſtrike the man I lov'd! _ [facred, 
Dor. Ev'n in the face of heay'n, a place more 
Vould I have ſtruck che man wh promen by 
+ 4604); Led: 


„% D R A M A FR EY 


From thoſe rapacious ne who firipp'd him ; 


Would ſeize my right, ad rob me. of my love: * 
But, for a blow provok d by thy injuſtice, * 
The haſty product of a juſt deſpair, | 4 


Seb. He durſt: nay, more, defir'd and begg'd 
with tears, 8 
To meet thy challenge fairly: was thy fault 
To make it public; but my e then 
To interpoſe, on pain of 2 di . . 
Betwixt your ſwords. 8 
Dor. On pain of infamy Send 
He ſhould have diſobey'd. {me: 
Thy gloomy eyes were caſt on me with ſcorn, 
As who ſhould ſay, the blow was there intended , 


& : But that thou didſt not dare to lift thy hands 
I Againſt anointed power: ſo was 1 fore d 


To do a ſovereign juſtice to myſelf, 
And ſpurn thee from my preſence, | 

: Dor: Thou haſt dard 5 
To tell me, what I durſt not tell myſelf:- 
I durſt not think that I was Tpurn' d, and. tive 3 
And live to hear it boaſted to my face ; 3 
All my long avarice of honour loſt, 
Heap'd up in youth, and hoarded up for age: 
Has Honour's fountain then ſuck d back = 

ſtream ? 

| He has; and hooting boys may dry-ſhod paſs, 
And gather pebbles from the Baked ford. 
Give me my love, my honour; give them back — 


Give me revenge while I have breath to aſk it 


Seb. Now by this Honour'd order which T 


wee. *- * it 


Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king 

Be urg'd to ſhjeld me from thy bold appeal: 

If T have injur'd thee, that makes us equal: 

The wrong, if done, debas'd me down to thee. 

But thou haft charg'd me with ingratitude 2 
Haſt thou not * me? Speak, | 


Dar 


330 


| When he refus'd to meet ine in che field, Town | 
_ | That thou ſhouldſt make a coward's caofe thy 


Seb. The indignity thou add was meant o 


More gladly would I give, than thou 99 


332 
Dor: Thon know'ſt I have: 


4 


WE If thon diſewn'ſt that 5; th draw, . 5 
| 1 And prove my charge a lie. . 3 75 
ee; to difprove that lie, I muſt not draw : 


MM To Be canſcious to thy worth, and tell thy foul _ 
LE What thou haſt done this day in my defence: 
WER - To fight thee after this, what were it elſe 
WER Than owning that i itude thou urg'ſt? 
WEE Thar ifthmyus Gands between two ming e 
AE, 


| 


Which mounting, view each other from 
And ftrive in vam to meet. 
Dor. I'll cut that iſthmuns _ 
Thon know'ft I meant not to preſerve thy life, 
= 15 to reprieve it, for my own revenge. 
= 1 fav'd thee out of honourable. malice: (not: 
thou dar'ft 


_ {1 3 
"ul * 


Now draw; I ſhould be loch to think 
Beware of ſuch another vile excuſe. 
Seb. Oh, patience, Heav n |! 5 
Dor. Beware of patience too: 1 
That s 2 ſuſpicious word: it had been proper 
Before thy foot had ſpurn'd me; now tis baſe: 
Yet to diſarm thee of thy laſt defence, 
I have thy oath for my ſecurit 
The only boon I begg d was 
Fight, or be pcrjar'd now; that s all thy choice. 
Seb. Now can I thank thee as thou wouldſt 
be thank: 


Never was vow of honour better paid, 


$- 


1 
—— — 7— — , — — ” 
- — w_ — 


L Drawing. 


| If my true fword but hold, this ſhall be. 
ue ſprigbrly bridegroom, on his wedding-night, 
6 More gladly enters not the liſts of love.  — 
= Why d enjoyment to be ſummon d thus. 
= Go, bear my meſſage to Henxiquez ghoſt; 

| ad ſay his maſter and his friend reveng'd him. 


H. His ghoſt then is my hated rival dead? 
Ses. The queſtion js beſide our preſent pur- 
' Thou feck me ready; we delay too long. {pole ; 
Dor. A minute is not much in either's life 
When there s but one betwixt us; throw it in, 
And give it him of us who is to fall. nf 
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And urge me to thy ruin 


A! whatraſhthing art thou, who ſeu f 
| To ſmall Sos. wat. | 

A value on thy life, thus to preſume 

Againſt the fatal orders I have giv'n, 

Thus to entrench on Czſar's ſolitude, 


= 


Mar. Mighty Cæſar, Ga 

I have tranſgreſs'd ; and for my pardon bow 
To thee, as to the gods, when I offend: EY 
Nor can I doubt your mercy, when you know Bef. 
The nature of my crime. I am commiſſion d Ref 
From all the earth to givethee thanks and praiſes, WF And 
Thou. darling of mankind! whoſe conqu rin; Wl Th; 
Already drown the glory of great Julius; [ar WI The 
Whoſe deeper reach in laws and policy, | And 
Makes wiſe Auguſtus envy thee in heav'n! T 
What mean the fates by ſuch prodigious virtue, I wh. 
| When ſcarce the manly down yet ſhades thy face I Thy 
With conqueſts thus to over-run the world, Ew'r 
And make barbarians tremble? O ye gods! One 
Should deſtiny now end thee in the bloom, M 

inks I ſee ther mourn'd above the loſs 
Of loy'd Germanicus ; thy funerals, To c 
Like his, are ſolemniz d with tears and blood. Y ous 
Theo, How, Marcian!  _ or 
Mar. Ves, the raging multitude, ; The 
Like torrents, ſet no bound to their mad grief; In at 
Shave ane wives heads, and tear off their 7 you 
I An 
With wild deſpair they bring their — out; The, 
| To brawl their parents lords in the ſtreets. Mor! 
Trade is no more, all courts of juſtice ſtopt ; And 
With ſtones they daſhthe windowsof their templth Heap 
Pull down their altars; break their houſchold Load 
And ſtill the univerſal groan is this, Lodz! Lexi 
< -Conftantinople 's loſt, our empire s ruin d; And 
Since he is gone, that father of his country, Th 
Since he is dead, O life, where is thy pleaſure . M 
O Rome, O conquer d world, whore is thy gloꝶ Bl And 
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manners. 
Thou didſt vpbraid me: but no more of this, 
Not for thy hfe— | 
Mar. What life without my honour ? 
_ you transform yourſelf into a Gorgon, 
e that beardlefs face like Jupiter's, 
1 7 would be heard in ſpire of all your thunder. 


O pow'r of guilt! you fear to ſtand the teſt 
Which virtue brings like ſores your vices 
„ mae 


Before this Noman healer. Bur, by the gods, 
Before I go, I II rip the malady, 
And let the venom flow before your eyes. 
This is a debt to the great Theodofius, 
The ather of your illuftrious blood: 
And then farewel for ever. 
Theo, Preſuming Marcian ! 
What canſt thou urge againſt my innocence ? 
Thro' the whole courſe of all my — youth, 
Ev'n to this hour, I cannot call to mind © 
One wicked act which I have done to ſhame me. 
Mar. ps 5 wn be ret N if you give the 
wa' | 
To other . and your poor fubjects ſuffer, 
Vour negligence to them is as the cauſe. 
O Theodoſſus, credit me, who know | 
The world, and hear how ſoldiers cenfure eh 
In after- times, if thus you ſhould go on, 
Vour memery by warriors will be ſcorn'd; 
As much as Nero or Caligulsleath'd; 
They wil deſpiſe your ſloth and backward caſe 
More than they hate the others eruelty. | 
And what a thing, ye gods, is ſcorn or pity! 
Heap on me, Heav 'n, the hate of all mankind; / 
Load me with malice; envy, deteſtation, wh 
Let me be horrid to all 2 
And the world ſhun me, L. Mou: we bur corn. 
Tbeo. Pr'ythee no more. ö bos 
Mar. Nay, when the legions TIN ad 
And fa > On 2 Nero once reſoly'd | 


On oo for revenge, 


3 


* 7 


8 


frchenfion, 25 ee e 


| 


D N A WA T 1 
Theo. I know thee well, thy cuſtom and thy 


, 


* 


army; 


To give all France as lunder to the army 
To poiſon the whole 4 — at a feaſt; 
To burn the city, turn the wild beafts out, 
Bears, lions, tigers, on the multitude; f 
That ſo obſtructing thoſe that quench'd the fire, 
He might at once'deſtroy rebel ious Rome 


Am I of ſuch a barb'rous bloody temper? 


ſpirit, 
| However kerce, avengin g, and pernieous, 
That ſavour d of a Roman: but for you, 
What can your partial ſycophants invent, 
To make you room among the emperors ? 
Whoſe utmoſt is the ſmalleſt part of Nero; 
A pretty player, one that enn act à hero, 
And never be one. Oy immortal gods, 
Is this the old Cæſarian majeſty ? 
Now, in the name of our great Romulus, 
Why ſing you not, and fiddle too, as he did? . 
Why have you not, like Nero, a Phonaſcus, 
One to take care of your celeſtial voice? | 
Lie on your back, my lord, and on your ſtomach 
Lay a thin plate of lead; abſtain from fruits; 
And when the buſineſs of the ſtage is done, 
Retire with your looſe friends to Noftly banquets, - - 
While the lean army groans upon the ground. 


Hence; be gone, I fay— 
Mar. Not till you have heard me out 
Build too, like him, a palace lin'd with gold, 


#3 124 


Ineloſe 4 pool too in it, like the ſea, 


z5"fame” with'this prodigious vanity, 
In there perfumes and oddrous aiftilarions; © 


Let. nake 1 5 Wait you at your table, 


And watiton 


As long and large as tflat of th' Eſqu line: 1 5 


And at the empire's colt let navies 14 5 wa 1 
Adorn your ſtarty chambers too with ems; 
Coatrive the plated ne s to rurn tound, e 
With pipes to caft'ambrofian oils you ; * 


Of ſeſtere 0 at once four hundred mill ions: 15 


. 


8 


8s 2 


Theo. O cruelty 1 Why tell'ſt thou me of this? - 


* 


Theo. Leave me,! fay, 1eft I chat N = Y; 


* 
0 
- 


We? dance and clap their has 3 


Mar, Yet ſome will ſay this mew d he had a = 


++ . 
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No 5 matter what . of the poor ſoldiers, /- | 
So they perform the drudgery they are fit for; 
"Why, let em ſtarve for want of their arrears, | 
3 they gb, and lie like dogs in ditches. | 
0.. Come, you are a traitor ! | 

Mar. eee 
Or by the 75 

eo. If arrogance like chis, | 
And to the emperor's face, ſhould traps un- 
puni 
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A death too glorious | for ſo bad 2 Mans, 
55 Theodoſivs' hand. 
2 (fron di Farms him, but is s avoided. 
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26. Reid! 55 Lord Rant, ad % aun 
4 6. Lad wigs at the 7 Time to be Lady e. 
Pig pc Sor. Wer | 
O gde my . 
That it fares well, thanks to this 


2 Ran, ore 
gallant vouth, 3 
Whoſe valour fav'd me from a viechel Such," ; 
As down the winding dale I walk'd alone, 
At the croſs way four armed men attack d me; 
| Rovers T judge from the licentious cam 1 
Who would, have quickly laid Lord Wendel 
Had not this brave and generous ſtranger come, 
Like my $990 angel, in the hour l of fate, 
And, mocking danger, made my foes his own. 
They turn'd upon him: but his active arm 5 
Struck t the ground, from whence they roſe no 
The fieręeſt two; the others fled amain, 
And left 7 maſter of the bloody. Held. 
ak, lady Randolph; upon beauty's tongue 
1 ell accents pleaſing 1 to the brave and bold. 
* noble dame, and thank him for thy. Lord. 
Lady Ran, My lord, I. cannot. e what 
now I feel. ; 175 
My heart oerflows with gratitude to leav 3 
Ang to this noble youtb, who, all unkpowa 


1* 


[ more, 
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I III write myſelf a coward; die then, lads. $4 5 


Bet 


Hows. 


We. | 


. * 


a 


* 


Beer III. . 
Wh 
47 you and yours, deliberated not, Reti 
| Nor paus'd at peril, but, humanely —— The 
| Fought on your ſide againſt ſuch fearful odds. WI Tha 
Have you yet learnt of him whom we ſhould To | 
5 thank? N 1 lef 
| | Whom call the ſaviour of Lord Randolph's life? Act 
Lora Ran. L aſk d that e N he an- Von 
ſwer d not: Jour 
But J muſt know who my deliverer i "OL And 
t [.To the franger, The 
gg A low-born man, of parentage obſcure, 1 
Who nought can boaſt but his deſire to be Witt 
A ſoldier, and to gain a name in arms. Iy | 
Lord Ran. Whoe'er thou arty thy ſpirit i is Ano 
/ _ ennobled ont. 
By the great King of: kivgs * art Ae lein 0 eil 
And ſtamp? d a hero by the ſovereign Rand Vho 
Of nature! Bluſh not, flower of modeſty, 7 Ha! 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth. - [hill La 
' Norv. My name is Norval: on the Gtampia 8 
My f father feeds his flocks; aifrugal ſwain, Ind 1 
Whoſe conſtant cares were to increaſe his Kore, pete 
And keep his only fon, myſelf, at home. wt 
For I had heard of battles, and J long'd | 3 
To follow to the field ſome warlike lord; Lea, 
And Hear'n ſoon granted what my: fire Nene Pbſcu 
This moon, which roſe joſh night round 11 "EN 
ſhield, eſolv 
Had not yet All's hor We ten, * hey light 90 ga 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hülls, n this 
 Ruſh'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 253 
Sweeping our flocks and herds.., The ſhepherd ind g 
For ſafety, and for ſuccour;: J alone, | fied OW 8 
With bended bow, and quiver full-of arrows, rent 
Hover d about the enemy, and mark d © ſtar 
| The road he took: then haſtad to my friends re br 
[.Whom, with a troop ofafifty choſen. men, air p = 
I met advancing z. \the\pyrfait.L led, ay. D 2 
Till we o'ertook the ae tbe”: rd 
We. fought, and ner dt © Ere a/Sword w F | 
. Fog drawn, 3360 015 V1 150 1 fi 7 98 
| An arrow "ITO: my boy had'pierc'd 2 chief 


Wi 
6 


tt» La 


at's * 
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Who wore that. day che arms which now 1 wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I difdain'd | 

The ſhepherd's ſlothful life; and having heard | 
That our good King had ſummon' d his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron ſide; 

1 left my father's houſe, and took with me 

A choſen ſervant to conduct my, ſteßs: 

Von trembling coward, who forſook his maſter. 

Tourneying with this intent, 2 theſe towers, 

And, hęaven- directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 
Lord Ran. He is as wiſe as brave : was ever 

With ſuch a gallant modeſty rehears d? tale 

ſy brave deliv*rer! thou ſhalt enter no . 
A nobler liſt, and, in a monarch's fight, 

ee, with princes for the prize of fame. 

| will preſent thee to our Scottiſh king, | 

Vhoſe valiant, ſpirit ever valbur lov'd. 

Ha! my Matilda! wherefore ſtarts that tear? 
| Lady Ran. I cannot AI. 4 for various Ae. | 

- tjioss- 

ad ſtrangely mingled, in my won fwell: T4 

et each of them may well command a tear. 

Loy that thou art ſafe; and admire ¶ ſafety; 

im and his fortunes, who hath wraught t * 

Vea, as my mind predicts, with thine bis own. 

| Dbſcure and friendleſs, he the army ſought; 

zent upon peril, in the range of death © 

kcfolv'd to wint for fame, and with his ford; 

o gain diſtinction which his birth denied. 

n this attempt, Walen, he might have mY 
riſned, | 

Ind gain'd, with! all his eatery: but oblivion; 

ow grac'd bY thee, his virtue ſerves 16 more 

eneath deſpair. The ſoldier now of hope, 

e ſtands conſpicuous; fame and great renown 

re brought within the compaſs of his ſword. 

n this my mind reflected whilſt you ſpoke, - + 

nd ble{gkl the wonder-working hand of Heaven. 

Lord Ran. Pions and "peaceful. ever are thy 

thoughts ſway. 
j deeds args plow where thou point LY the. 


4 
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| In honour and command ſhall Norval be. 


Next to myſelf, and 8 to . BYE 


Nord. 1 know not Hare to thank you: os 
| Jam "Ix: 


In ſpeech and mapners: never ul this hour 
| Stood I in ſuch a preſence 1 


et, my lord, 
There's ſomething in my 
me bold 


To ſay, that Norval ne' er will ſhame thy favour. 


Lady Ran. I will be ſworn thou wilt 5 55 
"Thou fhalt beg -.:.- 
My knight; and ever as thou id to-day, 
With happy valour guard the life of apy; 
Lord Ran. Well. haſt, thou ſpoke. | 


1 forbid reply. To yas 
We are thy debtors ſill; thy hi h deſert 1 
| O'ertops our gratitu E. I e | 
| : As was at firſt intended, to the camp; 15 177 

Some of my train, I ſee, are ſpeeding hither,._. 
Impatient, doubtleſs, of their lord's delay. 1 


Go with me, Norval, and thine eyes fhall OP 


The choſen. warriors of thy native land. 


Who languith for the fight, and beat the ai air 1 5 | 


With brandiſh'd ſwords. 


Nerv. * us be Sone, my h Ko 5 T 25 | 
1 — — — b * 4383 
85 0 27. Nor val informs Lord ' Rande 


17 

by ahi Means he acquired a Kuowledge in 

the Art of Har. Ea Howe, 

BENEATH a mountain” 8 brow, the moſt re: 
And innacceſſible, by ſhepherds ee N 


ni ; In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 4 
ly man, 2 7 Eye : 


A hermit liv dʒ a melanc 
| Who was the wonder of our wand ring FE 
Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, 

Did they report him ; the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the ſhepherds alms. 


I went to ſee him, and my heart was touch'd 


| With reverence and with pity. Mild he ſpake, . 
And, ent'ring on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told, 
| As made me oft re viſit his ſad cell, 


reaſt Which wakes; 


Fer 


— 2 — mw 
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i And oft each ni he forſakes his ſullen couch, 

And fought in famous bartles, when the peers | To make bis oriſons for him he flew. 
wy Europe, by rhe bold Godfredo led e eee 

inſt aw of . Infidel dif ber $28. 1 . the A * we iy 
1 and won 1 1 Land. ee Ron Known to le 
2 my Pa por Irene and the fake Hot. 
His fpeerkt firnck from me, the old man Would Tus: is the place, the centre of the grove, 
His years away, and act his young, encounters: | Here ſtands the oak, the monarch of the 
Then, 33 ſhew'd his wounds, he d fit him | wood. 


And Fo the a * Aſcourſs of war... 

To help my fancy, in the ſmoorh. green turf 

He cut the of the marſhall d hoſts; 
Defcrib'd the tions, and explain'd the uſe. 

OY column, and the ſengthen'd line; 
The ſquare, the ereſcent, arid the phalanx Girrm. . 

For all that Saracen or Chriffian knew 

Of war's vaſt art, was to this hermit Known. | 


man 
rds by Mefftna's port, 
F honours bravely w 


_ Returning 

Loaded with wealth 
_ A rude and boiſf rous captain of the ſea 
Faſten d T quarrel on him. Fierce they fought ; 
The ftranger fell, and, with his x 7 « breaths 


L . 
7 


Doshas d his u id me, God! 
The ſoldier eried, my brother ! hr my! brother! 


*—— They exchang'd forgiveneſs : 


And happy, ia my mind, was he that died; 
For many deatfis has the ſurvivor ſuffer d, 


5 ; Tn the wild deſert on a rock he fits, 


Upoti- femie namelefs ftream's untrodden banks, 


4 And rumiustes alf day his dreadful fate. 
At times, alas! not in his perfect mind! 


Holds Fs his hoy'd Brather's Hat; ; 


bed * 


45 reer, 
3 
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Amigo, 


| The river ruſhing o'er its pebb 
| Impoſes filence with a ſtilly ſound. 


Once on the cold, and winter-ſhaded fide 


| Never to thrive, child of another ſoil ; 
Tranſplanted now to the g ny ſunny vale, 
Like the green thorn of fortune flowen 


| To whom I oft have of my lot com lain'd, 


Like * RE, « or like "Doves dit 


* or EEE THIRD BOOK. ; 


How ſweet and ſolemn is this midnight ſcene! 
The filver moon, unclouded, holds her way 


Theo, ſkies, where I could count each little fx, 


The fanning weſt wind Ly os * leaves; 


| In ſuch a place —— | 
| if anceſtry can be in aught believ d, | 

1 Deſcending ſpirits have convers'd with man, 
And told the ſecrets of the . 


Eventtul day! how haſt thou chang d my 7 lat 
Of a bleak hill, miſchance had rooted me, 


| Ye giro fa ftars ! high Bk, n's reſplendent hol 


Hear and record my foul's unalter'd wiſh ! 
Dead or alive, let me but be renown'd! 
May Heav'n inſpire ſome fierce gigantic Dane 
To give a-bold:defiance to our hoſt! 


Before he ſpeaks it out, T will. 
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HUMOROUS AND ENTERTAINING EPIGRAMS, SONGS, 
AND LUDICROUS PIECES. TT 


: | So ſhall thy father Homer ſmile to ſee 
I 1. By Dr. YouNG. His penſion paid—tho' late; and paid to Thee. 


As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, ; | 
So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet ; | $ 3+ Under the Print of Tom Briton, the Miſical 
heir want of edge from their offence is ſeen ; Small- coal Man. HUGHES. 
Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely Keen. HO' mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 


| au, eee | = _ prone and _ unpurchas'd dwell : 
| 1 | Well pleas'd, Apollo thither led his train | 

„ Advice 10 Mr . Pope, on bis intended Tranſ- And kane”. wank in her ſweereſt ſtrain? 
lation of Homer, 1714 Cyllenius ſo, as fables tell, and Jove, 
THOU, who, with a happy genius born, | Came willing gueſts ee Philemon's grove. 
Canſt tuneful verſe in lowing numbers turn, Let uſeleſs pomp behold, and bluſh to find 
rown'd on thy Windfor's plains, with early bays, So low a ſtation, ſuch a lib'ral mind. 
be carly wiſe, nor truſt to barren praiſe. | 1 | 
lind was the bard that ſung Achilles” rage, | 3 84. 
clung, and begg d, and curs' d th' ungiving age: TK inſpiring muſes, and the god of love, ö 
f Britain his tranſlated ſong would hear, Which moſt ſhould grace the fair Melinda 
irt take the gold then charm the liſt'ning ear. rrove; 
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1 Q Love 


—— Wren i. aug rats 6h. Hats 
5 


4 Aben. 
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Love arm'd her with his bow and keeneſt darts, 

The muſes more enrich'd her mind with arts. 

Tho' Greece in ſhining temples heretofore * 

Did Venus and Minerva's pow'rs adore, 

The ancients thought no ſingle goddęſs fit 

To reign at onte Oer beauty and p' er wit; 

Each was a ſep'rate claim; till now we find 


The diffrent titles in Melinda join'd. 


_ ** 


2 


„ 
AY Opera, like a pill'ry, may be ſaid —_ -; 
To nail our ears down, but expoſe our head. 


5 Fer 
] Vera thinks happineſs conſiſts in fate ; 
She weds an idiot; but ſhe eats in plate. 


— ** S 
* 


* 


| 
To the Hon. Mrs. Percival, with Hutche- 
ſon's Treatiſe on Beauty and Order. | 
 GRIERSON./ 
H' internal ſenſes painted here we ſce ; 
They re born in others, but they live in thee. 
O! were our author with thy converſe bleſt, 
Could he behold the virtues of thy breaſt ; 
His needleſs labours with contempt he d view, 
And bid the world not read - but copy you. 


——— 


al. 


Tac, eating rotten cheeſe, did fay, 
Like Samion, I my thouſands flay ; | 
I row, quoth Roger, ſo you do, 
And with the ſelf- ſame weapon too. | 


3 On God's Oninipotence. = 
WH EN Egypt's hoſt God's choſen tribe 


purſu'd, 1 . 
In cryftal walls th' admiring waters ftood ; 


When thro' the dreary waſtes they took their way, 


? F 


- -THE-POETICAL EPITOME, 


What limits can th' almighty goodneſs know, 
Since ſeas can harden, and fince rocks can flow? 


Well! 


Blunt and ſevere, as Manl 
Downright replies—Like, M. 
The picture bears this likenets, it is true; 
The canvas painted is, and ſo are you. 


Dave 4 


M 


As Sherlock at Temple was taking a boat, 
The waterman aſk d him which way he would 


A 


The ro. Ks relented, and pour d torth a fea! 


1 
Wr . 
* * — * | 


THEN Chloe's picture was to Chloe ſhewn, 
Adorn'd with charms and beauty not her 


Where Hogarth, pitying nature, kindly made 
Such lips, ſuch eyes, as Chloe never had; 
Ye Gods! ſhe cries, in ecſtaſy of heart, 
Hav near can nature be expreſs'd by art 


The very pouting lip, —the killing eye! 


Y fickly ſpouſe, with many a ſigh, 
Oft tells me,—Billy, I ſhall die: 

I griev'd, but recollected ſtraight 

*Tis bootleſs to contend with fate: 

So reſignation to Heav'n's will 

Prepar d me for ſucceeding ill. 

{'Twas well it did; for, on my life, 

'Twas Heav'n's will—to ſpare my wife. 


Which way ? (fays 
To Paul's or to Lambeth—'rwas all one to him. 


HUNM'ROUS fellow in a tavern late, 
Being drunk and valiant, gets a broken pate; 
The ſurgeon, with his inſtruments and ſkill, 


Searches the Kull deeper, and deeper ſtill, 


Book IV. 


8 10, Similis fimili gaudet. 


own, 


it is wondrous like !—nay, let me die, 


in the play, 
adam, do you ſay? 


NL) MY ed 1 a 


$ 11. 


$ 12. 


[the ſtream: 


float ; - ; 
the Doctor) why, fool, with 


n 


r 


* 


"I" 


I 13. 
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2] To feel his brains, and try if they were ſound; : 


„ | And, as he keeps ado about the wound, 18 
nue fellow cries, Good ſurgeon, ſpare your pains, 
When I began this brawl I had no brains. 


Ls . 5 


% 
— 


of Divine Service, to wait on the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland. | 
Le Pam in the church (could you think 

it?) kneel'd down: | SES 
When told that the Duke was juſt come to town, 
His ſtation deſpiſing, unaw.d by the place, 
He flies from̃ his God, to attend on his Grace: 
= To the court it was fitter to pay his devotion, | 
= Since God had no ſhare in his lord ſhip's promo- ! 


— ghee of 


| 
ö 
4 
| 


” 


tion. 


915: 


FT] BY fav'ring wit, Mzcenas purchas'd fame, 


4 Virgil's own works immortaliz'd his name: 
= A double ſhare of fame is Dorſet's due, i 


At once the patron and the poet too. 


§ 16. On an eminent Modern Preacher. 
POLLIO muſt needs to penitence excite; 1 

For ſee, his ſcarf is rich, and gloves are white; 
Behold his notes difplay'd, his body rais'd, 
With what a zeal he labours to be prais'd ! 
No ſtubborn ſinner able to witkſtand 
The force and reas' ning of his wig and hand. 
Much better pleas' d, fo pious his intent, 
With five that laugh than fifty who repent : 
On moral duties when his tongue refines, 
Tully and Plato are his beſt divines : 

What Matthew fays, or Mark, the proof but 


1 


ſmall; | 
What Locke. or Clarke aſſerts — good ſcripture 
: all . [raign, 


Wy Touch'd with each weakneſs which he does wi 


mY . 13 FS, T « F Fer. „ 
TWPELIC * M 8, KG. 


1 
: 


8 14. On a Prelate's going out of Church in Time 5 


nn ne 7 | 3 
L * 
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With oftentation does to meekneſs guide, 
Proud of his periods levell'd _ pride. 


| Ambitiouſly the love of glory lights, 


And damys the love of fame — for which he 
| Writes. i ee E e 
| THE Latin word for cold one aſk'd his friend: 
11 is, ſaid he—'tis at my finger's end. 
f ; — —— n  _—— #* yp 
| ©,” $ 38+: The Worlde.: ©... ; | 
PHE world 's a book, writ by th” eternal art 
Of the great Author; printed in man's heart; 
Tis falſely printed, tho' divinely penn'd, I 
And all th' errata.will appear at th' end. 


5 


» — 


N 
24 5 


98 19. On the Battle of the Books. 


A WIFI for the ancients has argu'd fo well, 
” Tis apparent from thence, that the moderns 


excel. | 
ES 27 


# 
* > 


| A Welſhman and an Engliſhman diſputed : 


Which of their lands maintain d the greateſt 

J ſtate ; \ Ea 

The Engliſhman the Welſhman quite confuted, 
The Welſhman yet would not his vaunts abate; 


Ten cooks, quoth he, in Wales, one wedding ſees; 


| Ay, quoth the other, each man toaſts his cheeſe, - 


—— 


E: $ 21. From the Latin. 
NHAPPY, Dido, was thy fate, 

On firſt and ſecond wedded ftate ! 

One huſband caus'd thy flight by dying, 

Thy death the other caus'd by flying. 


| . | 8 22. ; "IHE ” 
A HAUGHTY courtier, meeting in the ſtreets 


3 Wich vanity he talks againſt the vain | | 


A ſcholar, him thus inſolently greets: | 
Qs 1 


11 - JF! 3 n 


= 
add ana. ah. tea. dt. 
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Baſe men to take the wall I ne'er permit. i 


—— , 
8 23. On the Funeral of Vulture ee 
WW HAT num'rous lights this wretch's corpſe 


attend, 2 bn, lu On 
8 in his e Ee, 8 0 a x candle” 5 en a1 


§ 24. be Humour i. 2 from Mittal. 

- I* all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Fhou 'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow, | 

Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and thin. about | 

: The - thee, 

There | is no living with thee, nor without x thee. 


} 


eee — rt mm—e——_—_—__ . PR 


1 oth. kind words Sir Edward checr'd his | 
fried! „ pend; 
Dear Dick + thou on 19 e mayſt de- 
T know thy fortune is but very ſcant; 
But, be aſſur'd, I'll ne'er ſee Dick in want. 
Dick *s ſoon "coglin' d — his friend, no doubt, 
would free him : 


12397 CD —— —— — — 
$.26. 
Witt men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 
LO light a torch to ſhew their ſhame | 
the more. 


827. To 2 Parcel. 


0 you a tribute from each muſe is due; 
The whole poetic tribe 's oblig'd to you; 
For ſurely none bot you, with equal eaſe, 
Could add to David, and n D' Urfey Plents: 


$ 28. By Dr. Doxx E. 


AM unable, yonder Beggar cries, 
To ſtand or go. If he * true, he lies. 


1 


4; 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


ds 29. On the Qfering made by King ee I. at a 
The une 145 I do; and gave; Nn * 1 0 : 


i 


him. | 
His word he kept in want he ne'er would fe} | 


Autbor a Benefit Night. 


. : » . 2 * 


Fraue Comedy, called The Marriage of Arts. 


Rena 5; 
Leſt theſe learn'd mates ſhould want an offering, 
The. king himſelf did offer—w] hat, 8 pray * 
He offer d twice or thrice to BY. aw ay. | 


PAS 4 


5 


$ 30. A Country Parſons Anfeach to a young 
Lady, who ſent him her Compliments on the 
Ten of Hearts. 


'Y OUR compliments, dear lady, pray "ER 
Old Engliſh ſervices are more ſincere : 

Vou ſend ten Hearts; the tythe is only mine; 

Give me but one, and burn the other nine. 


— — 


* — 33 4 1 | =—_y 


931. 
Mookx. always ſmiles whenever he recites ; 
He ſmiles, you think, approving what he 
p 'And yet in this no vanity 1s ſhewn ; 4 L rites; 
A modeſt man may like what s not his own, 


—  —— 


— — 
— — 


ä 


e 32. 
Fixx. in your Epitaphs I m griev'd 
So very much is ſaid: 
One half will never be believ'd 
The other never read. 


n —_ % 


TD M. Thomſon, Tho had þ ocured itt 
DENNIS. 


R EFLECTING on thy worth, methinks I find 
Thy various Seaſons in their author's mind. 
Spring opes her bloſſoms, various as thy muſe, 
And, like thy ſoft compaſſion, theds her dews. 
Summer's hot drought in thy expreffion glows, 
And o'er each page a tawny ripeneſs throws. 
Autumn's rich fruits th' inſtructed reader gains, 


$33: 


| Who taſtes the Og 9 of thy ſtrains. 


in 


. 
* 


| Book- Iv 8 


2 Chriſf- Church ge, play d before the 
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L eafleſs, and whit'ning in a cold decay! 


hut when the world's loud praiſe is thine, 


Book IV. 


Hinter But that i no Gnabhunlce? takes from thee ; ; 
That hoary ſeaſon yields a type of me. 
Shatter'd by Time's bleak ſtorms I with'ring r, 


Yet ſhall my propleſs ivy, pale and bent, 
Bleſs a ſhort ſunſhine which thy pity lent. 
— — — 3 

8 34. The Fun. ATTERBURY. 

FL AVIA the leaſt and ſlighteſt wy 
Can with reſiſtleſs art employ... 

This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force i in love; 
Vet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told, or ſafely ſeen, 
Directs its wanton motions ſo, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow; 
Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 
To ev' uy other breaſt a flame. 


* 


433 ee —— 


BY 335. To Mr. Pope. | 
\ x THILE malice, Pope, denies th 
Its own celeſtial 3 ; 5 ah 
W hile critics, and while. bards in " 
Admiring, won't admire : 
While wayward pens thy worth aſſail, 
. And envious tongues decry ; 
Theſe times tho' many a friend bewail, 
Theſe times bewail not J. 


And ſpleen no more ſhall blame; 

When with thy Homer thou ſhalt mine 

In one eftabhſh'd fame; 

When none ſhall rail, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to the; 

That day (for come it will) - that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. 


ET $ 26; " Britiſh. my, 
I's merry old England it once was a rule, 
The King had his poet, and alſo his fool: 


43 
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[IF 38. 


| The firſt won't cat 
The laſt will do 


VWHEN 


| * 


H 


— * 
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But now we''re ſo frugal, I'd have you to know it, 
Poor Cibber muſt ſerve both for fool and for poet. 


— 


'To the Author of an Epiiapb on Dr. Mead. 
HACKE'rT. 


EAD 's not dead then, you ſay, only fleep- 
ing a little; 


| Why, egad! Sir, you ve hit it off there to a tittle 
| Yet, friend, his awaking I very much doubt; 
Pluto knows whom he's: got, and will ne er let 


him out. 


— 


Found a on the Statue of the Moor 
which ſupports the Sun Dial in Clements Iun. 
T5 vain, poor ſable ſon of woe, 
Thou ſeek'ſt the tender tear; 
From thee in vain with pangs they flow, 
For _—_ dwells not here. 


| | From cannibals thou fled'ſt in vain; 


Lawyers leſs quarter give; 
you till you 're ſlain, 


t alive. 


ad 


kd 


$ 39. By HACKETT. 
Jack was poor, the lad was frank and 
free; 

Of late he 's grown brim-fullof pride and pelf; 
You wonder that he don't remember me; 

Why ſo? You ſec he has forgot himſelf. 


$ 40. By PRIOR. 
John I ow'd great obligation, 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publiſh it to all the nation: 
Sure John and I are more than quit. 


$ 41. Good Muſic and bad Dancers. 
OW ill the motion with the muſic ſuits, 
So Orpheus play a, and like them danc'd the 


brutes. 
E 


QF” 
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$ 42. On the Burſar of St. Fohr's College in For tho' a painter boughs and leaves can make, 
Oxford cutting down a fine Row of Tree. [is yours alone to make them bend and ſhake: 

EAS. | Whoſe breath ſalutes your new- created grove, 1 
TNDULGENT nature to each kind beftows | Like ſouthern windss and makes it gently move. 
A ſecret inſtinct to diſcern its foes : I Orpheus could make the foreſt dance, but you j 
The gooſe, a filly bird, avoids the fox; [ rocks: Can make the motion, and the foreſt too. 


Lambs fly from wolves, and ſailors. ſteer from | A poet, when he would deſcribe his mind, 
Is, as in language, ſo in fame confin'd : 


„A rogue the gallows as his fate foreſees, | | | 
And bears the like antipathy to trees. I Lour works are read wherever there are men: 


YE little wits, that gleam'd-a while, | 5 ws RUA 
While Pope vouchiat'd a ray; © *& - | 80 much, my Pope, thy en er Iliad charms, 
Alas! depriv'd of his kind ſmile,  _. 2 As pity melts us, or as paſſion warms, 

| | That after-ages ſhall with wonder ſeek, 


How ſoon ye fade away! en | | 
_ To compaſs Phœbus' car about, [Who 'twas tranſlated Homer into Greek. 
| Thus empty yapours riſe; | : — a 1 
| Each tends his cloud to put him out, * $ 47. By HARRINGTON. 
Tb rear'd him to the Kies TEE golden hair that Galla wears 
Alas! theſe ſkics are not your ſphere : Is hers: who would ha' thought it? 
| | She ſwears tis hers; and true ſhe ſwears, 


in There he ſhall ever burn 
_— Veep, weep, and fall: for earth ye were, | For I know where ſhe bought it. 
= And muſt to earth return. 3* 40 Sins og 


* - 


„ ee e | 948. By PRleR. 
98 44. Written in a Lady's Prayer- Boot. THX nags, the leaneſt things alive, 
5 e e So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive; 
I vain, Clarinda, night and day, 2 I heard thy anxious coachman ſay, 
For mercy to the Gods you pray; It coſt thee more for whips than hay. 
What arrogance, on Heav'n to call : | 2 
For that which you deny to all ! 


PER 'l - -., +$ 49. A Cure for Poetry. . 
: * 3 EVEN wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
1 „ 2 8 8 Thro which the, living Homer begg d hi 
3 ö 0 : (Xt : f b 4, A188 ; FE { 

PAK hand, that can on virgin paper write, | TY Da e e 

Vet from the ſtain of ink preſerve it white; | PE ; 3 28 
Whoſe travel o'er that ſilver field does ſhew I $ 50. On ſome Snow which melted na Lady's 
Like tracks of leverets in morning ſnow : | 5 ta _— 2. 
Love's image thus in pureſt minds is wrought, THE envious ſnow gomes down in haſte 
Without a ſpot or blemiſh to the thought. * To prove thy breaſt leſs fair; | 


_— 


Strange, that your fingers ſhould the pencil foil, | But grieves to ſee itſelf ſurpaſt, 
Without the help of colours, or of oil! | 


; Ws 
4 * 


And melts into a tear. WE 
| ; The 
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8 51, The French Poet. 


HEN old Elijah, as the ſcriptures ſay, 


Triumphant mounted to the realm of day, | 


His ſpirit doubled, and his cloke beſide, 
He gave Eliſha, by long ſervice tried. 
Triſtan from hence would fain example take 
For honeſt Quinault, his diſciple's ſake : 


But this, alas! injurious fate denied, 


For Triſtan poorer than a prophet died. 


* 


To Quinault thus the bard expiring ſpoke, _ 


N G 
O 


„ My wit J leave thee— But I have no cloke,” 


$ $2. 


race, Free-will, and Myſt'ries high, 
wo wits harangu'd the tabltrtÿh 


B—— ly believes he knows not why, 


N 


N 


* 


| ſh ſwears tis all a fable. 
Peace, idiots, peace] and both agree, 
ſh, kiſs thy empty brother; 


Religion laughs at foes like thee, - 
But dreads a friend like t'other. 


2 


883. 


PX on't, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget you learn. _ 


Anfevered by Mr. Weſt. 


D it, quoth Hearne, in furious fret, 
Whate'er I learn, you ſoon forget. 


$ 54. Dr. Alarich's Five Reaſons for Drinking. 


— k —— 


G wine; a friend; or being dry; 
— Or leſt we ſhould be by and by; 


Or, any other.reaſon why. 


» 
= 


oy * —— — * 
55. By WALLER. 


"PHYRSIS, a youth of the inſpired train, 


Fair Sachariſſa lov'd, but lov'd in vain : 


Like Pheebus ſung the no leſs am rous boy; 


Like Daphne ſhe, as lovely and as coy. 


1 
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With numbers he the flying nymph purſues, - * 


| With numbers ſuch as Phœbus ſelf might uſe 


All but the nymph who ſhould redrefs his wrong, 
Attend his paſſion and approve his ſong: _ * 


| Like Phœbus thus acquiring unfought praiſe, . 


He catch'd at love, and fill'd his arms with bays, 
1 8 56. By Prior. 
ON his death- bed poor Simon lies, 
His ſpouſe is in deſpair ; 5 
With frequent ſobs and mutual cries 
They both expreſs their care. 


A diffrent caufe, ſays Parſon Sly, 


The ſame effect may give; 


1 Poor Simon fears that he ſhall die; 


His wife —that he may live. | 
—— —  — — | 


IS 57. Written on the Bed-chamber Door of 


Charles II. ROCHESTER, 
HERE lies our ſovereign lord the King, 


Whoſe word no man relies on 


| He never ſays a fooliſh thing, 


Nor ever does a wiſe one. . 
: - * | | a 1 ö 
| on if” 


TH AT little patch upon your, face 8 
Woull ſeem a foil on one leſs fair; 


On you it hides a killing grace; 


And you in pity plac'd it there. 


— _ 


| $ 59. By PkroR. | 
8, after noon, one ſummer's day, 
Venus ſtood bathing in a river; 
Cupid a a e Wr 
New ſtrung his bow, new fill d his quiver. 


With {kill he choſe his ſharpeſt dart; 


With all his might his bow he drew: 


Swift to his beauteous parent's heart 


The too well guided arrow flew, „ 
T Faint 


; % 
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I faint! T die! the goddeſs cried: © 
Oh cruel ! couldſt thou find none other 
To wreak thy ſpleen on? Parricide ! 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. 
Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak ; 
Indeed, 2 did not know a : 
Alas! how eaſy-my-miſtake ! 

I took you for your hkeneſs, Chloe. 


& 60. From the Greek, PRIOR. 


JENUS, take my votive glaſs : 

Since I am not whar I was; 
What from this day I ſhall * | 
Venus, let me never fee l 


C 6r. \Writien ok a Gla 
- borrowed the Earl U 
Pencil. 
; A eue a miracle, inſtead of wit; 
See two dull lines by 2 72 * 8 pencil writ. 


2 


a b Tho 


93 On Lady Manchefter. Abbo. 


W HILS T haughty Gallia's dames, that ſpread 
Geer the pale checks. an artful red, 
Beheld this beauteous ſtranger there, 

In native charms divinely > Thy 

Confuſion in their looks they ſhew'd, 

And with unuſual bluſhes 4 


* th... — 
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8 63. Suicide. Dr. SEWEL. 
HEN all the eee of life are gone, 
The coward ſneaks to * the brave 
live on. 1 
—  — — — — — — _ 
$ 64. | By BANKS. 
oN Courtly takes me for a dunce; 
For all night long I ſpoke not once; 
On better grounds I think him ſuch : 
He f os but once, yet once to much. 


W 


* 


TEE POETICAL EPITOME, 


22 8 Diamond, 
| Pity that ſnowy breaſt ſhould hide 


Book IV. 


/ 


{ ©--.5 5, den. 


E, tis enough; at length thy labotr 


ends, [ mends. 


Mus 


4 And thou ſhalt live—for Buckingham com- 


Let crowds of critics now m 


verſe aſſail, 

Let Dennis write, and nameleſs numbers rail: 

This more than pays whole years of thankleſi 
pain, 

Time, health, and fortune are not loſt i in vain 


Sheffield approves, conſenting Phoebus bends, 


And I and Malice from this hour are friends. 


§ 66. | 
\FISTAKEN nature here has join d 

A beauteous face, and ugly mind; 
In van the faultleſs features ſtrike, 
When ſoul and body are unlike : 


Deceit, and avarice, and, pride. 

So in rich jars, from China brought, 
With glowing colours gaily wrought, 
Oft-times tie ſubtle ſpider dwells, 
With ſecret venom bloated ſwells, 
Weaves all his fatal nets within, 

As unſuſpeCted as unſeen. 


1 


£1 8 67. By WALLER. 
WERE men ſo dull they could not ſee 
That Lyce painted ; ſhould they flee 


| Like ſimple birds into a net, 


So groſsly woven * ill-ſet; 
Her own teeth would undo the knot, 


| And let all go that ſhe had got. 
Theſe teeth my Lyce muſt not ſhew 


If ſhe wou'd bite: her lovers, though 
Like birds they ſtoop at ſeeming grapes, 
Are difabus'd when firſt ſhe gapes : 

The rotten bones diſcover'd there, 


Shew tis a painted ſepulchre. 


_ (0D pied, evil unforeſeen, 
= turns, as Fortune ſhifts the 


_ BONE and Skin, two millers thin, 


But be it known to Skin and Bone, 


Boox IV. b 
28 68. To Mr. Pore. 
PEND not upon verſe for fame, 


Tho' none can equal thine; 

Our language never reſts the ſame, 
Twill rife or 'twill decline. 

Thy wreaths in courſe of fleeting hours- 
Too ſoon will be decay'd; : 

But ſtory laſts, tho modern flow 'rs 
Of poctry muſt fade. . 

A ſurer way then — thou find 
Thy glory to prolong, — | 

W bill | , #25 — 0 mankind 
The ſenſe of right and wrong; 

Thy fame with nature's ſelf ſhall end, 
Let future times but know 

That Atterbury was thy friend, 

And Bentley was thy foe. 


- f 


8 69. By Lord Hervey. 


P9SSESS'D of one great hall for ſtate, 
Without one room to ſleep or eat: 

How well you build, let flattery tell, 

And all mankind how ill you dwell. 


$ 70. IWritten in a Window of the Tower, over 
the Name of R. Walpole, confined in the ſame 
Room, Aun. Dom. 1712. LANSDOWNE. 


Appears by 
Some rais'd aloft come tumbling down amain; 


And fall fo hard, they bound and riſe. again. 


= 3 7: The Manchefier Millers, named Bon- 


and Skin, By ROM, 


Would ſtarve us all, or near it; 


= That Fleſh and Blood can t bear it, 


>, 


i 


[ſcene: 


E P 1 G R A M 8, &. 


| 


| 


| A nobler monument thy ſtrains ſupply. 


— 
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- 8 72. By Sir G. LYTTELTON. 
N ONE without hope e'er lov'd the brighteſt 


fair, 
But love can hope where reaſon would deſpair, 


OE 
RUE wit is like the brilliant ſtone 
Dug from the Indian mine; 
Which boaſts two diff rent pow'rs in one, 
To cut as well as ſhine. 5 


| Genius, like that, if poliſh'd right, 


With the ſame gifts abounds ; 
Appears at once beth keen and bright, 
And ſparkles while it wounds. 


$ 74. The Difference between the Ancients and 
Mederns. | 


SOME for the ancients zealouſty declare, 
Others our modern wits are fools, aver: 

A third affirms, that they are much the ſame, 
And differ only as to time and name: | 
Yet ſure one more diſtinction may be told, 
Thoſe once were new, but theſe will ne'er be 

| old. 5 „„ 


— 


8 78. To Mr. Pope, on his Epitaph on Mr. 


Gay. rd ORRERY. 


FNTOMB'D with kings tho' Gay's cold 


aſhes lie, 


Thy matchleſs muſe, ſtill faithful to thy friend, 
By courts unaw'd, his virtues dares commend. 
Lamented Gay! forget thy treatment paſt, 


Look down, and ſee thy merit crown d at laſt. 
| A deſtiny more glorious who can hope? 
In life belov'd, in death bemoan d by Pope. 


— OY Ds. car rr: — 
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8 2 On tbe Nueen Grotto at Richmond. 


JEWS t the N genius fed, 
C 


And rais'd the ſcientific bad; 85 
Our Queen, more frugal of her meat, 
Raiſes thoſe heads which cannot eat. 


$ 77- 


1 HE ARD laſt week, friend Edward, thou 
. waſt dead. 
I'm very glad to hear it too, cries Ned. 


$ 78. 
Fr Ifaac, tis ſtrange, you that live fo 


near Bray, 
Shou'd nor ſet up the ſign of the Vicar; 
Tho! it may be an odd one, you cannot but ſay, 
It muſt needs be a ſign of good liquor. 


Anſwer. 
INDEED, Maſter Poet, your reaſon 's but poor ; 
For the Vicar would think it a fin 


Jo ſtay, like a booby, and lounge at the door; 


T were a ig twas bad liquor therein. 


By a Porter. On the Gin 4. Tb a 
Great Max. | 


ab WII will you make us coolly think 2 „ 


If you would r we muſt drink. 


——-— m 


§ 80. Giles 1 


PI Es Jolt, as ſleeping in his cart he lay, 


Some waggiſh pilf rers ſtole his team away. 

Giles wakes, and n n. here? Odf- 
dickin ! what! 

Why, how now? Am I Giles, or am I not : IF 

If he, I 've loft fix geldings to my ſmart z ; 

If r I've 4 cart. 


. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Book IV. 
$I Br. To Zoilus. Josran RELPH. 


WITH induſtry I ſpread your praiſe ;, 
With equal, you my cenſure blaue; ; 


{| Bur, faith 'tis all in vain we do, 
The world nor credits me nor you. 


— een ACA ttootmommmm—_— 


$ 82. 


' Milton. DRYDEN. 


hoy | THREE poets in three diſtant ages born, 


Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs d; 
The next in majeſty ; in both the laſt. 

The force of nature could no farther go; 


| To make a third ſhe join'd the other two. 


—————ů— ä — — — 


$ 83. On the Ducheſs of Marlborougb's Offer of 
5 00/. for the beſt Poem on the Duke's Actions. 


FIVE hundred pounds! Too ſmall a boon 
To put the poet's muſe in tune, 
That nothing might eſcape her; 
Should the attempt th' heroic ſtory 
Of the illuſtrious Churchill's glory, 
It Kunde would buy the 4 55 


$ 34. Scolland. CLEVELAND. 


HA. Cain been a Scot, God would hare 
alter'd his doom, Thome. 
Not forc'd him to wander, but confin d him zt 


8 85. 
S a weſt· country mayor, with formal addreſs, 
Was making his ſpeech to the haughty Queen 
Beſs: - 1 ſpleen | 
„ The Spaniard, quoth he, “ with inveterate 
« Has preſum'd to attack you, a poor virgin 
%%, 


by But your Mf 80 courage has made it ap- 
7 
ö 


ear, [the ear. 


Bon had ta'en the. waong Jv. 


—_ 


« That 


F 


Boox IV. 0 176. A” M85 7 eb | "2 


9. By AARON HILL. S 92. On Michael Angelo's famous Piece of the Wi 
WIEN Chriſt, at. Cana's feaſt, by power Crucifixion, vbo flabbed a Perſon, that he Wil 
divine, | TEE might do it more na = ally. Dr. YouNG. RF 
Inſpir'd cold water with the warmth of wine, HILST his Red we 4; 
See! cried they, while in redd'ving tide itguſh'd, | Wo Stabb'd * ey has bop her Welw 
The baſhful ſtream hath ſeen its God and bluſh'd. } - Nog: at his teet nis r welt ring 


The daring artiſt, cruelly ſerene, 


$ 87. y AARON HILL. Views the pale cheek, and the diſtorted mien; 


PENDER-handed ſtroke a nettle, He drains off life by drops, and, deaf to cries, 
And it ſtings you for your pains; Examines every ſpirit as it flies; 8 | 
Graſp it like a man of mettle, He ſtudies torment, dives in mortal woe; i 
9 And it ſoft as ilk remains. | To rouſe up ev'ry pang, repeats the blow; | | 
Tis the ſame with common natures ; | - | Each rifing agony, each dreadful grace, 

Ute 'em kindly, they rebel : Yet warm, tranſplanting to his Saviour's face. 
But, be rough as nutmeg-graters, Oh! glorious theft! Oh] nobly wicked draught ! 

And the rogues obey you well, With its full charge of death each feature fraught ! 


a Such wondrous force the magic colours bcaſt, 
$& 88, Upon the Buſts of the Fngli/h Worthies at | From his own ſkill he ſtarts in horror loſt. 
al, . | 


MONG theſe chiefs of Britiſh race, 953. On the Deathof a Lady's Cat. 
.+4 Who live in breathing ſtone, _ ; HARRISON. 
V _ not Cobham 8 buſt a place? | ND is Miſs Tabby from the world retir'd ? 
The ſtructure was his own. | And are her lives, all her nine lives expir'd? 
wo | What ſounds fo moving, as her own, can tell 
$ 89. By Pork. How Tabby died, how full of play ſhe fell! 


GREAT Villers“ fate ſage Cutler could fore- Begin, ye tuneful nine, a mournful ſtrife, 
dee | | i | me.” | And ev'ry muſe ſhall celebrate a life. 
And well he thought advis'd him Live like 6 |; 


As well his Grace replied, « Like you, Sir as A Receipt for Courtſhip. SWIFT. 


+156 Jahn 1: 9 | 
That I can do when all I have is gone.“ 1 or three dears, and two or three ſweets; 
e — Ps 1 Two or three balls, and two or three treats ; 
$ 90. The Giant angling, Two or three ſerenades, giv'n as a Jure, 


Tw' or three oaths how much they endure; 

Two or three meſſages ſent in one day; 

Two or three times led out from the play; 

Two or three ſoft ſpeeches made by the way; * 

Two or three tickets for two or three times 

ere, du e e e Ivo or three love- letters writ all in rhymes; 

N : og, F | Two or three months keeping {rift to theſe rules 
VE on Eibe my revenge ſhall be, Can never fail making a couple of fools. 

* To ſpeak the very truth of thee, © 1 Q 6 oe nome 


Hs angle rod made of a ſturdy oak, broke; 
His line a cable which in ſtorms ne'er 
= His hook he baited with a dragon's tail, EK 
2 Aud fat upon a rock, and bobb'd for whale. 
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| OR IRE '$ 95. . * $ 100. 
1 YouR homely face, Flippanta, you diſguiſe PM's coach and fix ! Whither in ſuch haſte 
1 With patches, nume us as Argus eyes; going? wy 
| I own that patching 's requiſite for you; | But a ſhort journey—To his own undoing. 
For more we re pleas d the leſs your face we | ; 
Yet I adviſe, ſince my advice you atk, view. F 101. By LEONARD WELSTEAD. 


— — 


Wear but one patch, and be that patch a maſk, ' 


6 — — 
ASE Ro — 


1 OWE, ſays Thomas, much to Peter's care; 


| | > ————  — — | , , 
8 96. [:cripton for a Buſt of Lady Suffolk Once only ſeen, he choſe me for his heir: 
[ in a Wood. | True, Thomas; hence your fortunes take then 
= HER wit and beauty for a court were made; 1-2 riſe; | ; 
| 1 Her truth and goodneſs fit her for a ſhade, | His heir you were not, had he ſeen you twice, 


— 


mer rc 


a == 8 97. by Lady M. W. MonTAGUE. 8 102. By Dr. KENRICK. 
WII LST thirſt of praiſe and vain deſire of TEE great good man, whom Fortune wall 


| In ev ry age, is ev ry woman's aim; | fame, diſplace, | 
With courtſhip pleas'd, of filly toaſters proud, May into ſcarceneſs fall, but not diſgrace. 
Fond of a train, and happy in a crowd; f His ſacred perſon none will dare profane, 
On each poor fool beſtow ing ſome kind glance, | He may be poor, but never can be mean. 
Each conqueſt owing to ſome looſe advance; { He holds his value with the wiſe and good, 
; Vhile vain coquets affect to be purſu'd, And proſtrate ſeems as great as when he ſtood, 
And think they re virtuous, if not grofsly lewd; So ruin'd temples holy awe diſpenſe, 
Le. hs great maxim be my virtuc's guide, | They loſe their height, but keep their reverence; 


a — 
2 2722 
2 
en 


In part Ine is to blame that has been tried; The pious crowd the piles tho' fall'n deplore, 
He comes too near, that comes to be denied. And what they fail to raiſe they till adore. 


8 98. To Mr. Adiiſon, on his Tragedy of Cato. 5 103. Yiarix Cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vita 
| PHE mind to virtue is by verſe ſubdu'd, „ Catoni. G. STEPNEY. | 
And tac true poet is a public good, 4 14 in ets ride | 

This Britain feels; while, by your lines inſpir'd, They gw _ . 692 | 


Her free-born ſons to glorious thoughts are fir'd. , 
In Rome had you ef) ry the — cauſe, | Sao 

 Enflam'd her ſenate, and upheid her laws, 8 Fn $8 
Your manly,ſcenes-had liberty reſtor d, | Et” $ 104. By AARON HILL. | 7 
And giv 'n the juſt ſucceſs to Cato's ſword. | TIOW is the world deceiv'd by noiſe and ſhow! 
O'er Cæſar's arms your genius had prevail'd; H Alas! how diffrent, to pretend and know ! 


| Aud the muſe triumph” where the patriot fail'd, Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs loud: 

F ein ih eee ee Buſtling, but ſhallow, dirty, weak, and proud ; 
9 99% Neal,” . + | White, like ſome nobler ſtream, true knowledge 
9 Bedlam with him? is he found in mind, glides, | 


| 25 Wo ſtill is ſeeking what he would not find Silently ſtrong, and itt deep bottom hides. 


18 
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| £2 $ 104. By Dean Swirr. 


You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come : 
Knock as you will, there 's nobody at home. 


$ 106. A Flower by Varelſt. PRIOR. 
W HEN fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 
| Flora vouchſaf'd the growing work to view | 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a ſtand, _ 
The Goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from h.s hand; | 
And finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Behold one work of mine that ne'er ſha.l fade. 


$ 107. By Sir SAM. GARTH. 


CAN you count the ſilver lights 

That deck the ſkies and cheer the nights : 
Or the leaves that ſtrew the vales, | 
When groves are ſtript by winter gales : 

- Or the drops that in the morn | | 
Hang with tranſparent pearl the thorn : 
Or bridegroom's joys, or miſer's cares, 

Or gameſter's oaths, or hermit's prayers : 

Or envy's pangs, or love's alarms, 


Or Marlbro's acts, or Molly's charms? 


$ 108. The Royal Knotter. ' Sir CH. SEDLEY. 


H! happy people, ye muſt thrive, 
While thus the royal pair does ſtrive 
Both to advance ycur glory; 

While he by 's valour conquers France, 
She manufactures does advance, | 

And makes, thread fringes for ye. 
Bleſt we ! who from fuch queens are freed, 
Who, by vain ſuperſtirion led, | 

Are always telling beads : 

But here's a queen now, thanks to-God, 
Who, when ſhe rides in coach abroad, 
= Is always knotting threads. 
; Then haſte, victorious Naſſau, haſte, 


A M 8, Sec. 349 


1 Let all thy trumpets ſound: | 


The fringe which this campaign has wrought, 


Tho 't coſt the nation ſcarce a groat, 
Thy conqueſts will ſurround. 
$ 109. What's Honour? . ? 
| No. to be captious: not unjuſtly fight: 
"Tis to confeſs what 's wrong, —and ds 
what 's right. ; 


. 


$ 110. 


pride, 


That he ſees more than all the world befide. | 


ph. $ 111. By PRIOR. 

ES, ev'ry poet is a fool: BY 
By demonſtration'Ned can ſhew it 
Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
Prove ev'ry fool to be a poet. 


§ 112. Dean Swift's Curate. 


I MARCH'D three miles thro' ſcorching ſand, 
With zeal in heart, and notes in hand; 

I rode four more to great St. Mary; 

Uſing four legs, when two were weary. 

To three fair virgins [ did tie men, 

In the cloſe bands of pleaſing Hymen 

I dipp'd two babes in holy water, 

And purifcd their mothers after. 

Within an hour and eke an half, 

I preach'd three congregations deaf, 


I chopp'd ſo faſt, that few there minded. 
My emblem, the laborious ſun, ; 
Saw all theſe. mighty labours done, 
Before one race of his was run. | 

All this perform'd by Robert Hewit ; 


And, when thy ſummer ſhow is paſt, | 


A 


| What mortal elſe could e er go through it ? 


ACK his own merit ſces. This gives him 


ſn * 
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While, thund'ring out with lungs long-winded, 
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F 117. Verſes occaſioned by Mr. Aikman's Death 


Till, dying, all he can reſign is breath. 


28 113. The Miſer's Feaſt. 


IS chimney ſmokes! it is ſome omen dire ! 
His neighbours are alarm'd, and cry out 


Fire.. 
S 1x4. On Sir Godfrey Kneller's Painting, for 
the Author, the Statues of Apollo, Venus 5 and. 
Hercules. E Popk. 


WHAT God, what genius did the pencil move 
When Kneller painted theſe ? 
Twas friendſhip — warm as Phabus, kind as 


And ſtrong as Hercules. [ Love, 


& 1156. The Duke of Ch——s. S$Sw r. 
AMES B——s was the Dean's familiar 
friend ; ſend; 


James grows a Duke: their friendſhip here muſt 
Surely the Dean deſerves a fore rebuke, 
From knowing James, to ſay he knows a Duke. 
. | 
$ 116. The Power of Time. SWIFT. | 


JE neither braſs nor marble can withſtand 
The mortal force of Time's deſtructive hand: 
If mountains fink to vales, if cities die, 
And leſs'ning rivers mourn their fountains dry 
When my old caſſock, ſaid a Welch divine, 
Is out at elbows, why ſhould I repine? : 
4 
Tous. 
S thoſe we love decay, we die in part, 
String after ftring is ſever'd from the heart; 
Till looſen' d life, at laſt but breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy he, who lateſt feels the blow, 4 
Whole eyes have wept Oer ev'ry friend laid low, 
Dragg'd - ling ring on from partial death to 
death | | 
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C 118. Ey Lord LansDOWNE. 


f RELIEVE me, Chloe, thoſe perfumes, that cot 


Such ſums to ſweeten thee, are treaſure loſt; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be; 


Thou {mell'ſt not of thy ſweets, they ſink of thee, 


§ 119. To the Reverend Mr. Murdoch, Rector 
of Straddiſhall, in Suffolk. Tnonusox. 


| Tus A ag low, my friend, thou canſt not 


J | 

Here reigns a deep tranquillity o'er all; 

No noiſe, no care, no vanity, no ftrife; 

Men, woods, and fields, all breathe untroubled 
life : 1 850 | 

Then keep each paſſion down, however dear; 

Truſt me, the tender are the moſt ſevere. 

Guard, while tis thine, thy philoſophic caſe, 

And aſk no joy but that of virtuous peace; 

| That bids defiance to the ftorms of fate; 

High bliſs is only for a higher ſtate. 


9 120. By Dr. DoDDRIDGE, on his Moe. 
Dum vivimus, vivamus. 


| 
| LINE while you live, the Epicure will ſay, 


And take the plealure of the preſent day: 


Live while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 


And give to God each moment as it flies.— 
Lord, in my view let both united be! 

I live in pleaſure when I live to Thee. 

8 12 1. On the Publication 
Poems fince her Death. -- 


"of Mrs, Rowe's 


T Philomela ſung, on earth detain'd, 
| 


While cumb'rous clay the rifing ſoul re- 
ſtrain d b N 
Nou the freed ſpirit, with th', angelic choir, 
In fields of light attunes th' immortal lyre, 
And N 0. her God in ſtrains more ſoft, morc 
ſtrong ; i} 


only 


There 


could ſhe learn a lafier ſong. 4 
; Ss The 


You may have forgot, you was drunk when you 


Than if it rang out for my knell: 


While at her feet her ſwain ex iring lies: 


Boox IV. 28 
$ 122. The Doffor and the Patient. 


QLEPT you well? “Very well.” My draught 
did good. 0 ho 
« Tt did no harm; for yonder it hath food.” 


$ 123. By PRIOR. | 
W HEN Topewell thought fit from the world 
to retreat, . 

As full of champagne as an egg 's full of meat: 
He wak'd in the boat, and to Charon he ſaid, 

He would be row'd back, — for he was not yet 
4 dead. [ replied; 
Trim the boat, and fit quiet, ſtern Charon 


died. 2 1 
—— —— — : 
6 m34- . 
PRUTUS unmov'd heard how his Portia fell. 
Should Jack's wife die, he would behave-as 
well. . | 


- 


— 


8 125. By Dean Swirr. 
EAF, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burthen grown : 
No more I hear my church's bell 


At thunder now no more I ftart 
Than at the rumbling of a cart : 
Nay, what 's incredible, alackx! 
J hardly hear a woman's clack. 


$ 126. On a Fan which bore the Story of Cepha- 
lus and Procris, with this Moo, Aura 
E at Pope. 
(COME, gentle air, th' olian ſhepherd ſaid, 
While Pfocris panted in the ſecret ſhade; 
Come, gentle air, the fairer Delia cries, 


Lo! the glad gales o'er all her beauties ſtray, 


BP: © RV: A I $a + 7 
| | In Delia's hand this toy 1s fatal found, 
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Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound; 
Both gitfhs 


deſtructive to the givers prove, 


Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love: 
Vet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, ; 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound the . 


ives : | 
She 5 the ſtory with attentive eyes, 
And pities Procris while her lover dies. 
| | N PE 
J 127. f 
NE day in Chelſea meadows walking, 
Of poetry and ſuch things talking, 
Says Ralph, a merry wag, _ 
An epigram, if ſmart and good, 
In all its circumſtances ſhou'd . 
Be like a jelly-bag. 2 
Your fimile, I own, is new, 
But how wilt make it out? ſays Hugh. 
| Quoth Ralph, I'll tell thee, friend: 
Make it at top both wide, and fit | 
To hold a budget full of wit, 
And point it at the end. 


. 
$ 128. By Mrs. PILKINGTON. 
GCTELLA and Flavia ev'ry hour 
Unnumber'd hearts ſurpriſe z 
In- Stella's foul lies all her pow'r, 
And Flavia's in her eyes. 
More boundleſs Flavia's conqueſts are, 
And Stella's more confin'd ; | 
All can diſcern a face that's far, 
But few a lovely mind. 0 
Stella, like Britain's monareh, reigns 
O'er cultivated lands; 
Like eaſtern tyrants, Flavia deigns 
Io rule o'er barren {ands. * 
Then boaſt, fair Flavia, boaſt your face, 
| Your beauty's only ſtore: 


Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play ; 


| Each day that makes thy charms decreaſe, 
| Will give to Stella more. Ft 
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6 129. To Mr Pope, an his Dunciad, 
HE raven, rook, and pcrt jackdaw, 
Tho' neither birds of moral kind, 


- Yer ferve, if hang'd, or ſtuff'd with ſtraw, 


Fo ſhew us which way blows the wind. 


Thus dirty knaves, or chatt' ring fools, 


Strung up by dozens in thy lay, 
Teach more by half than Dennis“ rules, 
And point inſtruction ev'ry way. 
With Agypr's art thy pen may ſtrive, 
One potent drop let this but ſhed, 
And ev ry rogue that ſtunk alive 
omes a precious * ne dead. 


$ 130. 
-PREASON does never profper : db whas * s the 


reaſon ? 
Why, when it proſpers, none dare call it treaſon. 
. ; 


$ 131. 
Cos URIO's rich deboard ſeldom ſees the light, 
Clean is his kitchen, and his ſpits are bright; 
His knives and forks all rang'd in even rows, 
No hand molcſts, no ſervants diſcompole ; 
A curious jack hung up to pleaſe the eye, 
For ever ſtill: whoſe fliers—never fly: 
Eis plates unſullied, thining on the ſhelf; 
For Curio dreſſes nothing but himſelk. 


— 


I's 132. By Dr. SWIFT. 
As Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 
He took to his heels, and he ran for his life. 
Tom's three deareſt friends came by in the 
ſquabble, | [the rabble ;. 
And ſcreen'd him at once from the ſhrew and 
Then ventur'd to give kim'fome wholeſome advice: 
But Tom is a fellow of honour ſo nice, 
Too proud to take countel, too wiſe to take 
warning, ling. 


enen POETICAL xpITOME, 


|$ 136. 


Book IV. 


I He fought with all three, thrice he ventur'd his 


life; [by his wife. 
Then went — — and was en d again 
— — — 
8 133. On a Bee ftifled in Honey. 
pron flow'r to flow'r, with eager pains 
See the bleſt buty lab'rer fly; _ 
Wen all that from her toil ſhe gains, 
Is in the ſweets ſhe hoards to die. 
Tis thus, would man the truth believe, 
With life's ſoft ſweets, each fav'rite joy: 
lf we taſte wiſely, they relieve; | 
But, if we plunge too deep, deſtroy. 


§ 134. On Mr. Pope's Death, 


Aer , ye glimmering ſtars of wit! 
F or, loy the Sun of Verſe is ſet. 
—————— ann, ; 
'$ 135. On Mr. Buller's Monument in Weſt 
minfter- Abbey. S. WESTLEY.. 
WY OY f Burler, needy wretch! was yet alive 
No gen'rous patron would a dinner give: 
See him, when ſtarv'd to death, and turn'd to 
Preſented with a monumental buſt ! [ duſt, 
The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhewn ; 
He aſk'd for bread, and he receiv'd a ſtone, 


Inſcription for a Fountain adorned with 
Qreen Anne's and the Duke of Marlborongh's 
| Statues, and the chief Rivers of ie World round 
the Work. © PRIOR, 


| 
* E active ſtreams, where er your waters flow, 


Let diſtant elimes and fartheſt nations 
„ai taught; 
What ye from Thames and Danube have been 
How Anne commanded, and how Marlbro 
n 


§ 137. By W. — 
8E. Bs, ſhe wakes, Sabina wakes, 


T * he ſent to all three a challenge next morn- | 
4 


A: as at 8 e 
Leſs 


Boox IV. 
Leſs glorious is the morn that breaks = 


From his bright beams than her bright eyes. 
With light united, day they give, 
But diff rent/fates ere night fulfil 3 
How many by his warmth-will live 
How many will her coldneſs kill! 


315 38 
Lr Bl 


ack more ſtill, in 
vein, f a a, 
To Flecknoe's empire his juſt right maintain; 
Let him his own to common ſenſe oppoſe, 
With praiſe and ſlander maul both friends and 
foes; Ew TO 
Let him great Dryden's awful name prophane, 
And learned Garth with envious pride diſdain; 
Let the quack ſcribble any thing but bills, 
His ſatire wounds not, but his phyſic kills. 


8 


good king Arthur's 


g 139. By Jostan RELPH. 
Jo, Varus hates a thing that's baſe; 
I own indeed he 's got a knack 
Of flatt'ring people to their face, 
But ſcorns to do 't behind their back. 


$ 140. Under a Picture of Mr. Poyntz. 
TT | LYTTELTQN. 
SUN is thy form, O Poyntz! 

| itt cg e 
A hand or colours to expreſs thy mind? 

A mind unmov'd by ev'ry vulgar fear, 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere: 

Wiſe without art; without ambition great; 
Tho' firm, yet pliant ; active, tho' ſedate; 
With all the richeſt ſtores of learning fraught; 
Yer better ſtill by native prudence taught ; 
That, fond the griefs of the diſtreſt to heal, 
Can pity frailties it could never feel; 
That, when misfortune ſued, ne'er ſought to 
What ſect, what party, whether friend or foe; 
That, fix d on equal virtue's temp'rate A 
Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe; 


AG PIC N N INS 1 es? | 
I Thabo his own perfections ſingly blind, 


1 
, 


f Thus to her lord the tender heroine ſaid: 


| 
C 


but who ſhall | 


[know 


f 


[A witty ſinner is the worſt of fogls. 


Would for another 


353 


think this praiſe deſign d. 


— * — — 


8 141. By Jos 1A REL DH. 


| | WIEN from her boſom Arria pull'd the 
E | | 


blade, | 
The wound I gave myſelf with caſe I bear: 
Alas! I die by that which kills my dear. 


3 


§ 142. The Commons Petition to King 
the Second. ROCHESTER, 


N all humility, we crave 

Our ſovereign may be our ſlave g 
And humbly beg that he may be 
| Betray'd by us moſt loyally. 


CBarles 


And if he pleaſe once to lay down 
His ſceptre, dignity, and crown, 


We'll make him, for the time to come, 


The greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. 


$ 143. The King's Anſwer. 
HARLES at this time having no need, 
T hanks you as much as if he did. 


\ I 144. The Worm Doctor. J. Rzirn. 

JJAGLS, advanc'd on high, proclaims' his {kill 
By r of wondrous force the worms to 

| ill: i 


A ſcornful ear the wiſer ſort impart, 


And laugh at Vagus's pretended art. 
But well can Vagus what he boaſts perform, 
For man (as Job has told us) is a worm. 


— — 


$ 145. To a young Gentleman. 

N ATURE has done her part:—do thou but 
..., thane; | | 
Learning and ſenſe let decency refine. 

For vain applauſe tranſgreſs not virtue's rules; 


On | 


— 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, Book IV 
From the Greet. & 149. On the Statue of Niobe.. From the Greeh, | 


—— ¶ Er ts 9. > Te ooo ro er 


5 


. 
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146. On Pluarch's Statue. 


. | DRYDEN. | To ſtone the gods have chang'd her—but i; . 
WISE, honeſt Plutarch! to thy deathleſs , 7 y ESL; 7k | L 
praiſe | The ſculptor's art has made her breathe again. 


The ſons of Rome this grateful ſtatue raiſe ; 


For why? both Greece and Rome thy fame have 
h In on the Stage. 
Their heroes written, and their lives compar d. 
But thou thyſelf couldſt never write thy own; 


thar'd, | | 


Their lives had parallels—but thine has none. 
'$ 147. Ulyſes's Dog. Porz. 
HEN wiſe Ulyſſes, from his native coaſt 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempeſts 
Arriv'd at laſt, poor, old, diſguis d, alone, [ toſt, 
Jo all his friends, and ev'n his queen, unknown: 
Chang'd as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 


Furrow'd his rev'rend face, and white his hairs, | | 
f C 151. On the Spectalor. 


In his own palace forc'd to aſk his bread, ; 
Scorn'd by thoſe ſlaves his former bounty fed; 
Forgot of all his own domeſtic crew, 

The faithful dog alone his maſter knew ! 
Unfed, unhous'd, neglected, on the clay, 
Like an old ſervant, now cafhier'd, he lay; © 
And tho' e'en then expiring on the-plain, | 
Touch'd with reſentment of ungrateful man, | 
And longing to behold his ancient Lord again. 
Bim when he ſaw—he roſe, and crawl'd to meet; 
*T was gl he could, and fawn'd, and kiſs'd his 
| cet, | | 

Selz d with dumb joy: then falling by his ſide, 
Owa'd his returning lord, look'd up, and died. 


$ x48. To King Charles I. on bis Navy. 

| ; 1 WALLER. 
QHOULD nature's ſelf invade the world again, 

And o'er the centre ſpread the hquid main, 

Thy power were ſafe - and her deſtructive hand 
Would but enlarge the bounds of thy command: 
Thy dreadful fleet would ſtyle thee Lord of all, 
And riſe in triumph o'er the drowned ball. 


* 
44 


$ 150. Ow Mrs." Barbiere's ff, Appearanc: | 


'O pleaſure now from Nicolini's tongue ; 
In vain he ſtrives to move us with his ſong: 


On a fair Syren we have fix'd our choice, 
And wait with longing ears for Barbiere's voice: 


W hen, lo ! the nymph by baſhful awe betray'd, 


| Her fault'ring tongue denies her looks its aid: 


But ſo much innocence adorns her fears, 

And with ſuch grace her modeſty ſhe wears, 

By her diforder all her charms increaſe, 

And, had ſhe better ſung, ſhe'd pleas'd us leſs, 
1 — — f1 


WIEN firſt the Tatler to a mute was turn d, 

Great Britain for her cenſor's filenc: 
mourn'd; - | | 

Robb'd of his ſprightly beams, ſhe wept the night, 


+ | Till the Spectator roſe, and blaz'd as bright. 


| So the firſt man the ſun's firſt ſetting view'd, 
And figh'd till circling day his joys renew'd; 
Vet doubtful how that ſecond ſun to name, 
Whether a bright ſucceſſor, or the ſame : 
So we ; but now from this ſuſpenſe are freed, 

| Since all agree who both with judgment read, 
Tis the ſame ſun, and does himſelf ſucceed. 


| 


1$ 152: To the Lord Chancellor King; allud'g 
to his Motto, Labor ipſe woluptas '* 

TIS not the ſplendour of the place, 

The gilded coach, the pars the mace, 
And all the pompous train of ſtate, 
With crowds which at the levee wait, 
That make you happy, make you great : 
But when mankind you ſtrive to bleſs, 


| With all the talents you poſſeſs ; 


When 


ice | 


ef P * 
* 
ky 
OK . ' » 
888 
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WITH virtue ſtrong as yours' had Eve been 
In vain the fruit had bluſh'd, or ſerpent charm'd: 


Nor had frail Adam fell—nor Milton wrote. 


Hurt, can I laugh? and honeſt, need I cry ? 


Profane, obſcene, loud, frivolous, and 2 | 
ert: 


Affecting paſſions vice has long ſubdu'd; 


8 1 4 
c 
4 : 1 * 6 2 ”' q, 


When all the joys you can receive 
Flow from the benefits you give: | 
This takes the heart, this conquers; ſpite, 
And makes the heavy burden light : | 
True pleaſure, rightly underſtood, 
Is only labour to do good. - 

$ 153. Written in à Lady's Milton. PRIOR. 


- 


arm'd, 


Nor had our bliſs by penitence been bought 


8 . From the Greek. PRIOR. 
J)EMOCRITUS, dear droll, reviſit earth, 
And with our. follies glut thy heighten'd 


Sad Heraclitus, ſerious wretch, return, .{ mirth : | 
In louder grief our greater crimes to mourn. 


Between you both, I unconcern'd ſtand by; 


$ 155. A Character of an Old Rake. 


Nor underſtanding aught, nor underſtood ; 
Proud without ſpirit, vain without de 
Deſperately gay—and impotently lewd : 


And, as thy weak companions round thee ſit, 
For eminence in folly deem'd a wit. 


$ 156. Dr. Wynter 10 Dr. Cheney, on his Books 
and in favour of a Vegetable Diet, 
TELL me from whom, fat-headed Scot, 
Thou didſt thy ſyſtem learn; 
From Hippocrate thou haſt it not, 
Nor Celſus, nor Pitcairn. 
Suppoſe we own that milk is good, 


There are no women, he replied — 


A M 8, Kc. 35% 


The one for babes is oaly food, : 


The other for an aſs. 
Doctor! one new preſcription try 

(A friend's advice forgive); 
Eat grafs, reduce thyſelf, and die; 


I Thy patients then may live. 


n 


8 
— 


| $ 157. Dr. Cheney 10 Dr. Wynterc 
MY ſyſtem, doctor, is my own, 
| No tutor I pretend: - 
My blunders hurt myſelf alone, 
But yours your deareft friend, 
Were you to milk and ſtraw confin'd, 
Thrice happy might you be; 2 
Perhaps you might regain your mind, 
And from your wit get free. 
I can't your kind preſcription try, 
But heartily forgive; 7 
Tis natural you ſhould bid me die, 
That you yourſelf may live. 


| | - 22 
|S 158. On King William's Exploits, during tro 


Campaigns in Flanders. . 


{ GCORN'D by the wiſe, deteſted by the good, | PHE author ſure muſt take great pains, 


W ho fairly writes his ſtory, 
In which of theſe two laſt campaigns 
He gain d the greateſt glory: 
For, while that he march d on to fight, 
Like hero nothing fearing, | 
Namur was taken in his fight, 
And Mons within his hearing. 


- $ 159. A ſmart Repartee. SWIFT. 
(CRIES Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 
What reaſon can be given, 
Since marriage is an holy thing, 
That there are none in heaven ? 


She quick returns the jeſt— - 
Women there are, but I'm afraid 


And ſay the ſame of graſs; ä | 


They cannot find a prieſt. 


— Iz ̃ — 2 ha — 
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$ x60. On Glover's Leonidas being ee 


to Virgil. 


2 PEW AL to Virgil lt may perhaps; 


But then, If Ne, tis Dr. Trapp's. 


$ 161. On a aded br. 


| HB work now done, he Il publiſh it, no doubt, 


For ſure I am that murder will come out, 


OO Ig" — — 


Toa bad Fiddler.” 


play'd ſo Well, he mov'd Old 
ſtick. 


$ 162. 
LD Orpheus 
* 


Wilſt thou mov'ſt ede but thy hddle- 


— 


© 163. On Sir Jobn — Device of a 

| Lion and a Cock at Blenheim. ' 

HAD Marlb' rough's troops in Gaul NO better 
fought, 


Than V an, to-grace his fame, in ls wrought, 
No more in arms than he in emblems {kill'd, ' 


The cock had drove the lion from the field. 


$ 164. Toa Lady. A. HILL. 


| LE fixt on yours, my eyes in pray'r you ſee, 
You muſt not call my zeal idolatry / 


For fince our Maker's throne i is plac'd ſo high, 


Thar only in his works the God we ſpy; 
And what's moſt bright moſt gives him to our 
FE look moſt near him, when I look on you. [View, 


8 165. The Antidote. 


Wurde Lefbia firft I ſaw, fo heavenly fair, 


With eyes to bright, and with that awful 
" \_ © "OR" 
I thought my heart, which durſt fo high aſpire, 
As bold as his who fnatch'd celeſtial fire : 
But, foon.as e'er the beauteous idiot ſpoke, 


Forth from her ard! lips ſuch * * 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| All are diſtract 


4 


%. 


Like balm the tickling nonſenſe heal'd my wound 
And what her 22 enthrall d, her tongue un. 
bound. 1 


8 166. The Femo/ A Prattler. 


FROM morn to night, from day to day, 
At all times, and in ev ry place, 
You. ſcold, repeat, and ſing and ſay, 

Nor are there hopes you Il ever ceaſe. 
Forbear, my Fannia; oh, forbear, \ | 
If your own health or ours you prize; 
For all mankind that hear you, ſwear 

Your tongue's more killing than your eyes, 
Your tongue's a traitor to your face, 

Your Ee 8 T your own noiſe obſcur'd; 

ed while they gaze, 

But, if they liſten, they are cur'd. 
| Your filence would acquire more praiſe 

Than all you fay, or all you write; 

One look ten thouſand charms diſplays; 

Then huſh !—and be an angel uu. 


$ 167. © The Avr. 


| Tus to the maſter of a houſe, 


Which, like a church, would ſtarve a mouſe; 


| Which never gueſt had entertain'd, 


Nor meat nor wine its floors had ſain'd, 

I faid, —Well, Sir, tis vaſtly neat ; 

But where d' you drink, and where d you cat? 
If one may judge, by rooms ſo fine, 

It coſts Tous more in mops than wine. 


* 


16 ”; EfeAual Malice. 


OF all an pens which my poor rhymes molt, 
2otin's the ſharpeſt—and ſucceeds the beſt; 

Others outrageous ſcold, and rail downright 

With ſerious rancour, and true Chriſtian ſpite: 


| Bur he, more fly, purſues his fell defign, — 


Writes ſcoundrel verſes—and then ys. they re 
mine. | | _ 


Book IV. = 


5 
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oox IV. 
7 169. On a Regiment ſent to Oxford, and a 


Piece, Books io Cambridge, by King George 
the Firſt, 1116. Dr. TRrary. 
HE king obſerving, with judicious eyes, 
1 he ſtate of both his univerſities, . | 

ro one he ſent a regiment; for why? 

MEET hat learned body wanted loyalty : a 

Fro th other he ſent books, as well diſcerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


8 


8 170. Anſwered by Sir. William Browne. 

= THE king to Oxford ſent his troop of horſe ; 
Por Tories on no argument but force; 

EW ith equal care to Cambridge books he ſent; 
fror Whigs allow no force but argument. 


HD 8 171. We Friendly Contoſt. 

3 EV HILE Cam and Ths their ſad tribute bring 
: 2:4 Of rival grief, to weep their pious king, 
he bards of Iſis half had been forgot, | 
Had not the ſons of Cam in pity wrote; 
WE From their learn'd brothers they took off 
"YE ee, [ worſe. 
And prov'd their verſe not bad—by writing 


F £8 172. Againſt Life. From the Greek of Pofidippus, 

5 WI AT tranquil road, unvex'd by ſtrife, 

. Can mortals chooſe thro' human life? 

== Attend the courts, attend the bar 5 

There diſcord reigns, and endleſs jar: 

At home the weary wretches find 

a Scvere diſquietude of mind”: b 

T0 till the fields gives toil and pain; 
Eternal terrors ſweep the main: | 

lf rich, we fear to loſe our ſtore; 

Need and diſtreſs await the poor: 

ad cares the bands of Hymen give; 

4 Friendleſs, forlorn, th' unmarried live : 

Are children born? we anxious groan ; 

IT Childleſs, our lack of heirs we moan: 


DPLGRAMS, & 


the 


— 


To 


1 
Wild, giddy ſchemes our youth engage; _ 
Weakneſs and wants depreſs old age. 

Would fate then with my wiſh comply, 


| I'd never live, or quickly die. 


$ 173. For Life. From the Greek of Metvodorns 

MANKIND may rove unvex'd by ſtrife, 
Thro' every road of human life. 

Fair wiſdom regulates the bar, 

And peace concludes the wordy war: 

At home auſpicious mortals find 

Serene tranquility of mind : - 

All-beauteous nature decks the plain ; 

And merchants plough for gold the main: 

Reſpect ariſes from our ſtore 3 t 

Security from being poor : 

More joys the bands of Hymen give; 

Th' unmarried with more freedom live : 

If parents, our bleſt lot we own; 

Childleſs, we have no cauſe to moan : 

Firm vigour crowns our youthful ſtage ; 

And venerable hairs old age.' FE ON 

Since all is good, then who would cry, 

« I'd never live, or quickly die?“ 


$ 174. The Revenge of America. WAKTON. 
HEN Cortez' furious legions flew 
O'er ravag'd fields of rich Peru, F 


Struck with his bleeding people's woes, 


Old India's awful genius roſe : 
He fat on Andes' topmoſt tone, 
And heard a thouſand nations groan : 
For grief his feathery crown he tore, 

2 huge Plata foam with gore; 
He broke his arrows, ſtamp'd the ground, 


| To view his cities ſmok ing round. 


What woes, he cried, hath luſt of gold 
O'er my poor country widely roll'd ! 
Plund rers proceed | my bowels tear, 


But ye ſhall meet deſtruction there 
| | 8 I rem 
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3558 THE POETICA 


From the deep-vaulted mine ſhall riſe Approach! Great Nature ey behold ! 
Th' inſatiate fiend, pale Avaricez, , And eye the mige without a with for gold. 

Whoſe ſteps ſhall trembling Juſtice fly, Approach! but awful !—Lo th' Egerian grot, | 
Peace, Order, Law, and Amuty ! | Where, nobly penſive, St. John ſat and thought; all 
I fee all Europe's children curfftt [Where Britiſh bghs from dying Wyndham ſtole, 
| And the bright flame was ſhot thro* Marohmon:'s a 
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| With lucre's univerſal thirſt ; 5 | t flame 

| The rage that ſweeps my ſons away „ RD F © 
| My baneful gold ſhall well repay. Let ſuch, uy only, tread this ſacred floor, = 
ö | Who dare to love their country, and be poor. * 


'$ 175. Mutnal Pyr. RO 
; 5 | | § 199. A Prudent Choice. 
WIN Loveleſs married Lady Jenny, 
| Whoſe beauty was the ready penny; 


——— 
N 


8 ever jovial, ever gay, 
To appetite a ſlave, | | 
Still whores and drinks his life away, 


-— 
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And laughs to ſee me grave. | I choſe her, ſays he, like old plate, 
Tis thus that we two diſagree, _ + ] Not for the faſhion, but the weight. I 
So diffrent is our whim ; TOO 1 0 | | ns # 

The fellow fondly laughs at me— | $ 180. On a great Houſe adorned with Staines, Wi 
"While J could cry for him. PHE walls are thick, the ſervants thin, 4 1 
ee ee PG 1 The gods without, the devil within. 1 
$ 176. Univerſal Complaiſance. Sno . 1 
[i | THRO ſervile flattery thon doſt all com- „ ist:. On a hafty Marriage, 380 
| mend— ; | MARRY'D! "ris well a mighty bleffing! Mai 
Who cares to pleaſe, whom no man can offend ? V But poor's the joy, no coin poſſeſſing. Fa 
f | % I } In ancient times, when folks did 'wed, : 7 


$ 177. Under the Statue of a Water Nymph, at | Twas to de one at “ board and beck: T 
.  Stourhead,” Somerſetſhire. From the Latin. But hard's his caſe, who can t afford = 
| | | Pope. | His charmer either bed or board! 


Y MPH of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 1 a tba | a 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep: $ 182. On tbe Bridge at Blenbeim. Dr - EVANS 
Ah, ſpare my ſlumbers ! gently tread the cave, TH E lofty archehis high ambition ſhews, 
Or drink in filence, or in ſilence lave. | The ſtream an emblem of his bounty flows. 


z- 


44323633 


| . 7 | 
8 178. On his ozun Grotto. POPE. ($.183, Or ſeeing a Miſer at à Concert it 
TH who ſhalt ſtop, where Thames? tranſ- =» Spring-Gardens. | 
lucent wave | | MUsle has charms to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 


Shines a broad mirror thro' the ſhadowy cave; To calm the tyrant and relieve th' oppreſt: 
Where ling'ring drops from min'ral roofs diſtil, ; But Vauxhall's concert's more attractive pow'r 
And pointed cryſtals break the ſparkling rill; Unlock'd Sir Richard's pocket at threeſcore : 
Unpolith'd gems no ray on pride beſtow, O ſtrange effect of muſic's matchleſs force, 2 
And latent metals innocently glow » | 1 extract two ſhillings from A miler's pre! = 1 


4 


J 2 0 
{4 1. — 8 
"hs © 


w. KE F * 1 0 R 
8 184 Ther Tacurious!' 

HREE years in London Bobadil had been, 
Vet not the lions nor the tombs had ſeen; 
cannot tell the cauſe without a ſmile ;— | 
„ Mrhe N bad been in Newgate : all the while. 


— 


: 1 # 18 95 To a aStendibrift aft e 
Is whole eſtate thy father, by his will, 
Gave to the Se haſt good title fill. 


| $ 186. Gy a Pale 15 
THENCE. comes it that, in Clara's face, 
. The lily only has a place? 

; tit, chat the abſent roſe  - 
1 £ s gone to Nn her r huſhand s noſe 5 


— = 


15 38 189, 27 Mufical ls Sw IFT. 
1 SOME ſay that Signior Bononcini, 

- Compar'd to Handel, sa mere ninny: 
Peer aver, that, to him, Handel 

Ws ſcarcely fit to hold a candle. 


range! that ſuch difference ſhould be 
| WT wixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ! 


wy "he 


$ 188. The Happy Phy/n Fognomy. 

1 jokes, 

et, if he prints, is dull as other folks? 
ou wonder at it !—This, Sir, is the caſe; 
lbe jeſt is loſt—unleſs he prints his face. 


; 189. On certain Paſtorals. 
O rude and tuneleſs are thy lays, 
The weary audience vow, 
Tis not th' Arcadian ſwain that ſings, 
But tis his herds that lowe. 


{$I 190. 


"i 


OU aſk why“ Roome diverts you with his 


A M 87 e 359 


Fortune in Horſe- Racing. 


OHN ran ſo long, and ran ſo faſt, 
i} No wonder he ran out at laſt; 


| He ran in debt, and then, to pay, 


He diſtanc'd all—and ran away. 

| r= 

$ 191. On the Collar of a Dog preſented ty 155 
Pope to the Prince of Wales. | 


I AM his Highneſs” dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, Sir, whoſe dog are you? 


—_—_— 


$ 192. From the Greek, 
A Blooming youth lies buried here, 
Euphemius, to his country dear: 
Nature adorn'd his mind and face 
With every mule and every grace: 
Prepar'd the marriage ſtate to prove, 
But Death had quicker wing than Love 


— _— 


§ 193. On Sopboctes. 
WIND „gentle eyer-green, to form a hade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With bluſhing roſes and the cluſt'ring vine : 
Thus will thy laſting leaves, with beauties 
hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he ſung: 
Whoſe foul, exalted like a god of wit, 
Among the muſes and the graces Writ. 


— 


| § 194. On Mr. Rowe. Pops. | 
| THY reliques, Rowe! to this ſad ſhrine we 
truſt, [ buſt. 


Oh! next him ſkill'd to draw the tender tear, 


Author of a paper, called Paſquin, reflecting on Mr, Pope, &c. 


| For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere; 


On a Gentleman, who — bis 


And near "thy Shakſpeare. place thy honour'd 
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To ier ſentiments to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more diſdain'd a ſlave. 

Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt;. . 
Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt! _ 
And bleſt, that, timely from our ſcene remov d, 
* ſoul en Joys the liberty it lov'd.. 


Pore. 


| On Mi. 1 8 | 
THS modeſt ſtone, whitt few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, “ Here lies an honeſt man: 
A poet, bleſt beyond the poet's fate, | 
W Dm Heav'n kept ſacred from the proud and 
| - great. 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 


$ 195. 


Content with ſcience in the vale of peace, 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 

Sa nothing to regret, othere to fear; 

From nature's temp rate feaſt roſe ſatisfied, 
Thank'd Heav' n that he had liv'd, and that he died. 


; 196. Intended for Dan PoE. 


THIS Sheffield rais'd. The ſacred duſt below 
Was Dryden once. The reſt who does not 
know ? 15 


t 


$ 1 19 _ On the Counteſs Dowag ger of Pembroke. | 
BEN JoNsON. 


TJ NDEENE: ATH this ſable hearſe 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 
Sydney's fitter, Pembroke's mother, 
Death, ere thou haſt ſlain another, 
Fair, and wiſe, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall ward | his dart at thee, 


$ 198. By BEN JoNsSON. 
U NDERNEATH this ſtone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live: 


THE O ETI ICAL EPITOME, 


of manners gentle, of affections mild; 


| A ſafe companion, and an caſy friend, 


| Striking their penfive boſoms—Here lies Gay. 


| HERE lies the Lyric, who, with. tale and fone. 1 1 


Which, like 


{ Well may we judge ſo ſtrong and clear a rill 


| T2 me 'tis given to die, to thee 'tis given ö 
0: 


Tf the had a ſingle fault, —Y 
Leave it buried i in this — 9 | 


12 199. On M.. Gay. 3 


In wit a man; ſimplicity a child; 
With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight-at once and laſh the age.: 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted ev'n among the great : 


Unblam'd thro' life, lamented in his end. 
Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 


On Tom D' Urfey. 


§ 200. 

Did life to threeſcore years and ten prolong: MY 

His tale was pleaſant and his ſong was ſwect; . 
His heart was cheerful- but his thirſt was gre 1 


Grieve, reader! - grieve, that he, too ſoon grown 
His ſong has ended, and his tale has told. [old 


201. To Aaron Hill, Fg. S. Ricyarps0 BY 
WI EN noble thou zhts with language pur ö | 
unite, 1 

To give to kindred excellence its right, 
Tho' unincumber'd with the clogs of rhyme, 
Where tinkling ſounds for want of mean 
chime, | cout 
4 rock in Shannon's midwi 
Divide the ſenſe, and interrupt its force, 


Flows higher from the muſes ſacred Hill. 


o 202. PRIOR, on bimfolf. | 


To live; alas ! one moment ſets us even; 


Mark hew impartial | is the will of Heav' n 


Woo w. 


203. Inſcription on an Urn at Lord Gorke's, 
[| | to the Memory of the Dog Hector. N 
rang, bebold the mighty Hector“ 


55 tomb 85 | T7 
Nee! to what end both dogs and heroes come. 
Theſe are the honours by his maſter ray 
To Hector's manes and lamented ſhade « ' © 
or words nor honours can enough commend 
he ſocial dog—nay more, the faithful friend ! 
rom nature all his principles he drew; | 
By nature faithful, vigilant, and true; 
is looks and voice his inward thoughts ex- 
EE preſsd; whe Ne oo F 
e growl'd in anger, and in love careſs d. 
numan fal ſehood lurk'd beneath his heart; 
ave without boaſting, gen rous without art. 
hen Hector's virtues: man, proud man! dif- 
_—_ ply,  _ 3 
Muth ſhall adorn his tomb with Hector's praiſe, 


NE ATH this ſtone lies Cath'rine Gray, 
RX Chang'd to a lifeleſs lump of clay: 
earth and clay ſhe got her pelf, 
r now ſhe's turn'd to earth herſelf. 
weeping friends, let me adviſe, _ 
ate your grief, and dry your eyes; 
what avails a flood of tears? 3 
ioo knows but in a run of years, 
come tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
nin her ſhop may be again?; 


ry 


=o. To the Pie-houſe Memory of Nell 
Baccbelour, the Oxford Pye-woman. - 
a” HERE, into the duſt, ” 

—- The mouldering cruſt 

Elenor Batchelour's ſhoven; , -R © 
Well yers'd in the arts © | 
—= Of pies, cuſtards, and tarts, 5 | 


t 
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] '/ And makes a dirt pie, | 
In hopes that her er uft mall be rail, d. 


No muſic like a bell. 


4. On an old Woman bo fold Pots at Cheer. 


: La ne er knew / joy, but friendſhip 


— 


2 When the'd lid ng eno | 8 
She made her laſt pulf— 


Now here ſhe doth lie, 


* 


9 206. On a Pariſh Clerk. 


HERE lies, within his tomb, ſo calm, 


, A . A 


Old Giles: pray ſound his knell. 
Who thought no ſong was like a pſalm ; 


Jobn 
Arcbitect. 


| By Dr. EvAxs. 
L heavy on him, earth !- for he 
* Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


F$ 209. On Sir 


$ 208. Poſthumous Fame. - 


A Leaves to his gaping heir his ill-gain'd gold; 


Now breathes his buſt, now are his virtues ſhewn, 


If on his ſpacious marble we rely, 
Pity a worth like his ſhould ever die ! 

If credit to his real life we give, 

Pity a wretch like him ſhould ever live ! 


T this ſad ſhrine, whoe er thou art, draw near: 

Here lies the friend moſt lov'd, the ſon moſt 
dear; vide, 

: might di- 

ave his father grief—but when he died. 

How vain is reaſon, eloquence how weak! 

If Pope muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak 


Yet let thy once-lov'd friend inſcribe thy tone, 


de lucrative ſkill of the oven, © | 


6 


„ 


And with a father's ſorrow mix his own! 
„ 9 > On 


A puff by her huſband much prais d. 


Vantrugh, the Poet ane 


MONSTER, in a courſe of vice grown old, | 


Their date commencing with the ſculptur d ſtone, 


$ 209, | On the Hon. Simon Harcourt. : Poe. | 
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; 210, -On General Withers, -i't POE. 
1 rs, belt! dle 
FL it 

Thy eder 8 friend but 


more pf humankind : 

O born to arms. ' O wotth in Ad approv a. 

O ſoft humanity, i in age b elovd! _ ; 

For thee the hardy vet' ran N a t 

And the gay cburtier feels the fight fi . 
Withers, adieu yet not e ches remover © 

Thy martial ſpirit, of thy ſocia} love!) DE — 

Amidſt corruption, luxury, and cage, 

Still leave ſome ancient virtues to — ua ol 


Nor let us ſay, thoſe.Engliſh.glories gone, 
The. lak true Al lies beneath xhis ane. 


$ 211. E 775 Aaken IB1D. 


GTATESMAS, y yet. friend to, truth! t foul 
fincere, -_ 

In action fathfäl, + in 1. 5 

Who broke no rome; Terv!d no private Fae ' 

W / ho gain'd no title, and who lot no friend! 

by himſelf, by all approb d, TPlov'd 

i Sy ern, 1 honour'd—by he” muſe he 


9 11% -— 6 On Sir Taue en 


Tis Newton's name that conſecrates this ſhrine! 


That ſun of 5 wiedge, whoſe long jan ray 

Kindled the gloom of nature into day 

That foul er e lence, that unbounded d rind, 

That genius which ennobled human _ ? 

| Confelt ſupreme of men, his country's pri 

And half eſteem d an an; el till he — 

Who in the eve of Heav 'n hike Enoch ſtood, 

And Ho che pry of Wen — with 

Whoſe — extends, 1 a (ha without a 3 5 33 

Who but forſoo one r to _— thedans of 
o 
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THE PORLTICAL 271 10 E. 


bal. gentloſt N. 


| Te humble 


Vet IF and goodneſs Anetif/ the place : : 


KY 
| E2metited maid! now weeps upon thy tomb: 


Eſeap'd from death, 


| Regard-and pity wait fncere on thee! 


J 


Worth unambiti us, wit afraid to ſhine, 


F 


ARO ACH, ye wiſe of foul, with awe di- Honour's clear light, and friendſhip's Warth 
_— | The ſon, fair-rifing, knew too ſhort a date 

| But oh! how more ſeyere the parent's fate 
He ſaw him torn untimely from his ſide, 


; 


4 
4 
P 
j 


1 


| Is the next bleſſing to a life well ſpent. 
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hid i in night; Wi 
5: 5 all wes 8 


e . 273. On the ſine: LOSER 


ATURE, and nature's laws, f 
oa ſkid,” % Let Newton be! 
1 2 


* 


Atos 


3 
214 O a Young, Lads... Maier. NR 
Are THO" 50 rsd Rrudur f 


& $1 ay © , wow 


22"\brfiee; 
Yet blameleſs * virtue, that adorn'd thy bloom, 


0 ny on that calm ſhore, 
| Where'bn, and pain, a 2 7 are no more! 
Vihat never eat could buy, ner pow'r decree f 


Lo! foft remembraneꝶ drops # pious tear, 
| And holy friendſhip f fits a mourner 21 1 


ef e 
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8 216. On Mr. Aikman, and bis Son, IB1D. 


Das de wiſe and good, beneath this fa 
Here. ſlcep in peace, the father and the ſon 


Ey virtue, as by nature cloſe allied, 
The painter's genius, but without the pride: 


divine, 


; Dy 
+ 


9277 _ a father's anguiſh, , wept, and died. 


«38d ; a . On 4 T. veg : If 


HERR. innocence and beauty lie, whoſe breat 
Was ſnatch'd by early; not untimely, deatl W 
Hence did ſhe go juſt as ſſie did begin 
Sorrow to know, before ſhe knew to ſin. 
Death, that does ſin and ſorrow thus prevent, 


4 


8 ti? "On an Infant. 


O the dark and filent tomb 
1 Soon I hafted from the womb ; 
WS carcc the dawn of life began, 
re I meaſur'd out my ſpan. 
I no ſmiling pleaſures knew 3 $4 4 
vo gay delights could view: | 
* Pole ſojourner was I, 
? WDnly born to weep and die. 
F | Happy infant, early bleſt! | 
ea, in peaceful ſlumber, reſt; 
"FN arly reſcu'd-from the cares 
W hich increaſe with growing years. 
No delights are worth thy ſtay, | 
4 Smiling as my ſeem, and gay; 
Short and ſickly are they a 

EH ardiy taſted ere they pall. 
& Al! our gaiety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain: 
acting only, and divine, 
31 s an innocence like thine. 


** * " T - 


a 


1 
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is 
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1 i 8 218. Another. 

Fo EY ENEATH, a ſleeping infant lies; 

1 8 To earth her body $ lent : 

IF fore glorious ſnie ll hereafrer riſe, 

| Tho' not more innocent. 

When the archangel's trump mall blow, 

And foul to bodies join, 

| 75 5 illions will wiſh their lives below 
3 been as hort as chine! 4 


AIR marble, tell to future days, 
That here two Virgin- -ſters lie, 
RV hoſe life employ'd each tongue in praiſe, 
 V hoſe death gave tears to ev'ry eye. 
in ſtature, beauty, years, and fame, 
Together as they grew, they ſhone ; 
So much alike, ſo much the ſame,  - 


6 Y £3 55.04 
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8 219. On Teo Trom-Sifers, Lag 


Dun death miſtook them both for one. | [ 


*r Ke. 


85 221. 


4 


ERIE IE = 


4 


| 
Lak lies the 
| Nothing but Poor and fordid duſt lies here. 


| 8 214. Ea on Mrs. 


on ö N e : — . l N 


From Cowtzy. 


$226. Rey 
great—Falſe marble; tell x me 


where. 


1 


To. the M: 
Shuckburgh, who die 
1764. e 


af Bath, March, 22, 


— P W en 


4 RENMõꝙ.n from all the pale and cares of 


life, 
Here reſts the leafing f friend and faithful eite; 
Ennobled by the virtues of her mind; $+ 
Conſtant to goodneſs, and in death ref” d; 
Who plac'd true practice i Fl a wile retreat, _ 

Privacely pious ; and unknown, tho grea 
Sure, i che ſilent ſabbath of fe < an, 0 7 
To taſte that tranquil peace ſhe always gave. 

O early loſt, in virtue's fajceſt prime { 
Thy pieties ſupplied life's want of time. 
No death is ſudden. to afoul prepar'd, — 
When God's own, Hour brings always GSal's 

reward. 
Thy death (and ſuch, o Te ader, with thy 


own!) 


1 


| Was free from terrors, and-withour a groan : 


Thy ſpirit to himſelf th' Almighty drew, 
Mild as his ſun exhales th ae dew. 


1 


i the Cake, 


dra at Briffol. MasoN. 


| TAKE, holy. earth! all 'char my ſoul holds 


dear: 


Take thar beſt gift, which Hear n fo larely cave; | 
To Briſtol's fount I bore, with trembling care; 


Her faded form. She bow'd to taſte the wave — 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the 
| line? 
Does ſympatheric fear their breafts alarm 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a ſtrain divine, 
Ev'n yp the grade thou ſhak 1 power to 
C Arm. 


1 Bid 
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364 THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Grace, that with tenderneſs and ſenſe combin'd 


| — — virtues Jov'd to dwell. 


A pang to ſecrer forrow dear; 


— — 


Bid them be chaſte, be innocent, hke thee : 
Bid them in wy ſphere as meckly move: 
And, if ſo fair; from vanity as free, N 
As firm in friendſhip, and as fond in love; 
Tell them, tho' tis an awful thing to die— _ 


(*T'was ev'n'to thee) yet, the dread path once trod, 


Heay'n lifts it / everlaſting portals high, | God.” 


And bids. « the pure in heart behold their | 


$223. Epitaph on Miſs Drummond, in tt 
Church of Br odfeworth, Yorkftire. MasSoN. 


HE ſleeps what once was beauty, once was year; | 
| F 1 Struck with thy fall, we ſhed the gen'ral tear: 
With humble grief inſcribe one artleſs ſtone,— 


race; 


To form that harmony of ſoul and face, 
Where beauty ſhines the mirror of the mind. 
Such was the maid, that in the morn of youth, 
In virgin innocence, in nature's pride, 

Bleft with each art that owes its charms to truth, 
Sunk in her father's fond embrace and died. 

He weeps ; oh venerate the holy tear : 
Faith lends her aid ro eaſe affliction's load: 

The parent mourns his child upon the bier; 


The Chriſtian yields an angel to his God. 


| $ 42 Epitaph on Mrs. Clarke. Grav. \\ 


Affection warm, and faith ſincere, 

And ſoft humanity were there. 

In agony, in death refign'd, 

She felr the wound ſhe left behind. 

Her infant image, here below, | 


Sits ſmiling on a father's woe: 


Whom what awaits, while yet he ſtrays 
Along the lonely vale of days? 


* CI SHAH Es . es Sei AAS AE Fs AL Ee AB bt x 


; Till time ſhall ev'ry grief remove, 
| With life, with mem'ry, and with love. 


þ § 225. On General Wolfe : in the Church i| | 3 


| Each tongue proclaims the triumph of | 4 


| Behold, — theſe pleaſing cares of life, 
4 More juſt applauſe theſe humbler virtues thare, 


TR 


Wefteram, in Ken. —ꝛobere he was torn, lf 
1727. 3 AY A 
e "_ in ſorrow bows his laurell'| 
ead ; 5 | 

And bids the artiſt grace the ſoldier dead,— 


* 
4 


 "R_—_ 


car 


And from thy matchlefs honour date our own. 


F 226. The Prayer of a Wiſe Heathen. | 7 
(GREAT Jove, this one petition grant '$ . 
(Thou knoweſt beſt what mortals want) 
Aſk'd or unaſk'd, what's good ſupply; 1 
What 's evil —to our prayers deny . = 1 


$ 227. To the Right Hon. Lady Ch——, 176, 
WIEN lovely Portia glitters at the play, 
Or, in her birth-night robes, outſhines | { 

92 55 the day; | 


L A friend, a wife, a mother lceps ; | | Portia the faireſt ſeems, "are. all - fair: | 9 
Abeart win ast ferred cell A kindling paſſion ev ry breaſt alarms, 1 


charms. : 15 ; 
But when, retir d amidſt their rural bow is, 
She cheers th' illuſtrious patriot's calmer houn; 
Or, ſmiling, fits her infant tribe among, Lo 
And e to virtue's paths the liſt nig 
thron E 


n 
ERS 
* 1 


The tender mother, and th' engaging wife 


A ſigh; an unavailing tear; | 


; And Portia ſhines—as good as ſhe is fair. 


9 


PIs 


oon IV. 
1 $ 228. An Incident in High Life. 
ru Bucks had din'd, and deep in council fat ; 
Their wine was brilliant - but their wit grew 
y farts his lordſhip, to the window flies, | flat. 
nd io! „A race! a race!“ in rapture cries: 
= Where” quoth Sir John: Why, ſee! 
* c two drops of rain . 8 
Start from the Nie of the cryſtal pane :— 
A thouſand pounds! which drop with nim- 
1 « bleſt force b e 
performs its current down the ſlippery courſe | 
ye betts were fix d; the dire ſuſpenſe, they wait 
err victory, pendant on the nod of fate. 


** 


ow down the ſaſh, unconſcious of the prize, 
ne bubbles roll—like pearls from Chloe's eyes. | 
EE Burt ah! the glittering joys of life are ſhort ! | 
ov oft two joſtling ſteeds have ſpoil'd the ſport ! 
el thus attraction, by coercive laws, 

ZXETh approaching drops into one bubble draws. 
Each curs'd his fate, that thus their project | 
LEES croſs'd : | : 1 
ow hard their lot, who neither won nor loſt ! 


1 9 229. A Court Audience. 

LD South, a witty churchman reckon'd, 

EE” Was preaching once to Charles the Second, 

et much too ſerious for a court 

ho at all preaching made a ſport. 

ee ſoon perceiv'd his audience nod, 

aaf to the zealous man of God 

be doctor ſtopp'd; began to call, 

EXE Pray wake the Earl of Lauderdale. 

My lord! why, tis a monſtrous thing ! 
Tou ſnore ſo loud—you Il wake the King.” 
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230. Or a Diſpute between Dr. Ratcliffe 
= and Sir Gndfrey Kneller. 

IR Godfrey and Ratcliffe.had one common way 

= Into one common garden and each had a key» 

=D uoth Kneller, III certainly ſtop up that door, 


\ 
þ = eb 
* ? 


1 
3 


1 up 2 #4, 5 * mY * 1 2 
5 4 7 #- ; 
_ : 7 — 4 * 
. Fs —— W.4 , 48 


| Twang goes the bow | 


But when he finds us ſtudying hard he flies. 


A M 8, &c 365 
c Your threats, replies Ratcliffe, © diſturb not 


| o my eaſe; | LP 1 e.“ 
And fo you don't paint it, een do w you 


3 © but, ſay. 


« You 're ſmart,” rejoins Kneller 
„hat you will, | 
„I'll rate any thing from you—bur. 
I bean rt, 
uh $ 231. By PRIOR. 9 $f. 
THUS to the Muſes ſpoke the Cyprian Dame: 
Adorn my altars, and revere-my name: 
My ſon ſhall elſe aſſume his potent darts, - 
my girls, have at your 
. hearts. | nn 
The Muſes anſwer; d: Venus, we deride 
The vagrant's malice, and his mother's pride, 
Send him to nymphs who ſleep in Ida's ſhade, _ 
To the looſe dance and wanton maſquerade: 
Our thoughts are ſettled, and intent our loox, 
On the inſtructive verſe and moral booæ ;;; 
On female idleneſs his 'r relle 


7 


. 


| 


o 


7 A 


| $ 232. The Empty —_—_ | 

AS Dick and Tom in fierce diſpute engage, 
>» And, face to face, the noiſy conteſt wage; 

© Don't coc# your chin at me,” Dick ſmartly 


| | cries; 8 : BE: ; | 
head 's not charg d, a friend 


4 


© Fear not—his 
replies. 


$ 233. On erecting a Monument to Shakſpeare, 
under the Direction of Mr. Pope, Lord Bur- 
lington, Sc. | | 

| . mark her Shakſpeare's worth, and Bri- 

tain's love, | ; 

Let Pope defign, and Burlington approve : | 

Superfluous care ! When diſtant times ſhall view 

This tomb grown old —hi 


s works ſhall till be 


a I If ever I find it unlock'd any more,” 


| he new. c 
R 3 x 
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Muſes and Greces will juſt make a jury. 


Wi 266 THE POETICAL EPI TOME - Book IV. 
| | § 2 Or M. Nats: Pi e at Len b, > 2 4.3; The") cal - A | AW * 
"TI ' hes the Buſts of Sr Thu * — f a: J 6% Gave ces N 39 4 * 
Wh Popes at Raub. E Though his life was in danger, old por ; 
Wl T. old Egyptians hid their wit. mud ale. beers. '; {drink on, 
WL > Jn hiereglyphic dreſs, | Gave the Doctor, the hearing — but ſtill would 
70 give men palns in ſearch of it, Tul the dropſy had ſwell d him as big as a tun; 
nf | | And pleaſe t themſelves with fred 4 The more he took phyſic the worſe ſtill he grew, | 
Wt — Moderns, to hit the ſelf-fame | paths | And tapping was now the laſt thing he could do, 
10 And exerciſe their parts, Affairs at this criſis, and doctors come down, 
Place ggures in a room at Bath: - He began to conſider—fo ſent for his ſon. ww oe 
0 Forgive them, God of Arts! „ Tom, ſee by what courſes I ve ſhorten'd my i 
Newton, if I can judge ari he, 855 Il im leaving the world ere I'm forty and five; BY 
11 | Wiſdom iſdom des * 5 _ | More than probable tis, that in — 0 Uo 
Well fl His nowledge gives mankind del dan, — hours, 1 
1 Adds to their happiness. This manor, this houſe, and eſtate will be yours; 
Pope is the emblem of true Wit, | _ | My early exceſſes may teach you this truth, 
1 The ſunſhine of the mine I hat tis working or death to drink hard in, 
Wl | Read o'er. his works in ſearch of i it, N one's youth,” | MM 
1 You'll endleſs. pleaſure figd. | _ | Says Tom (who 's a lad of a generous (pi it, q 5 
1 Naſh repreſents man in the maſs, . And not like young rakes, who re in e e 119 
Wl |: Made up of wrong and rights © | inherit), _ 
1 Sometimes: a king, ſometimes an aſs: | © Sir, don't be diſhearten d; altho' it be true if 
Now blunt, and now. | Th' operation is painful, and hazardous too, It: 
rue picture plae'd the buſts between, | Tis no more than what * has gone [ WR 
1 Adds to the 1 ught much ſtrength; ä through. N 
1 Wiſdom and Wit are little ſeen, ; And then, as for years, you may yet be cal! 
184! "a Folly * s at full length.” 3 = 
11 . 1 Your life after this may be happy and long.“ 
38 IPs f ; — Ko. Bone t et ys Noth vos the father” s rep, 
i 8 The ith a jeſt in his mouth, and a tear in his eye: bi 
Wl || 8 23 2 ſav op Line wore bande K 6 Too well by experience, my veſſels, thou know i 7 95 
| | Trig of 4 at the Ap zei in Surrey. ai 8 8 bs 8, Yu they give * ns __ i 
if ll Ws petty offences and felonies ſmart, E P I G R A MS FROM M ARTI al 3 
CEC e eee 
ah = fair one, will falle, and cry, © Laws, I Manrar, Book iv. Ep. 87. 4 1 
1 Aſſur d thay 4 no peers can be ſummon'd to try W OULDST chou, by Attic taſte appror d, Þl 
| Jau. you; By all be read, by all be lov'd, i 
| Rot think, not that paltry defence will ecure | To learned Harris, curious eye, 1 


By me advis'd, dear Muſe, apply: 


For the 


L him the perfect judge you 11 =. FT 
him the candid friend, and kind. 


#4 * 


he repeats, if he approve s, 
* | F he the laughi files moves, Fes 
uld 1 ? Phou nor the e ſneer ſhalt wind, 1 
n; or be to pies gr trunks conſign d. Dt 1 

J 5 133 $4? Bw: 

vr be condemns, away you fly, 48 | 
1, Ind mount in paper-kites'the ky," | 

yr dead mon rub-ſtreet's HOP 16 
fe, $ 238." 'Book i. Ep. it. 


URMUDGERE: the rich widow courts; | 
Nor lovely ſhe, nor made for 4 ; 
Tis to Curmudgeon charm eno 9, 

| hat ſhe has got a a church-yard cough. 


8 239. Book i. Ep. 14. 


HEN Arria from her wounded de N 
To Pætus gave the reeking ſteel, . 

TT tccl not what I've done, ſhe 2 | 

- 1 | What Pztus is to do—!] feel. 

= 9 240. Book iii. Ep. 4 | 


N 


T EFORE a ſwan, behind a crow, 
. Pes ſelf-deceit ne er did I know, 

! ceaſe your arts—death knows * Fe 
Pod ſpite of all will keep his day. l | woe i 


§ 241. Book 1 iv. Ep. 157 ee 
ITH lace bedizen'd comes the man, 
And I muſt dine with vs Anne. 
aver ſervice loads the board; | 
= © f eatables a'flender har. 15 
Ie ; 5 * Your pride, and not your victuals pere; | 


#3. I 


$ 242. Book vii. Ep, ge 
HEN dukes in town aſk thee to dine, 
—- To rule their roaſt, and ſmack and wine; 
1 | Or take thee to their country-ſeat,  _ 
To mark their dogs, and bleſs: their meat ; ; 
, dream not on preferment ſoon 
Thou rt not their friend, but their buffoon. | 


8. 


18 © I came to dine, and not to ſtare.” Ml 


4 % K * A M 2% M 17 7 


5 F in temper 


* 


| Vo. 


Is there, enrich'd with virtue's honeſt ſtore, 


| was 't not madneſs, 


9.443% Book vi. E. 38. 
and in life, 
A drunken huſband, ſortith wife, 
She a ſoold, a huliy he — ae 
The n 8 wy don t agree. 


1 244%. Bock xi. Ep, 23. 24. = pl 


UR teeth Bogey. Hemmet, and your bake 
from B 


Was not an —_— 2 alſo had for money? ' | 
e Book Xi}. Ep. 
Nes is a ſober fellow, : -pretend—- 
Kann wy hg gr rage nox my ö 
friend. Z | | 
8 246. Bock xii, Ep. 103. Fay 
ſell your wife's rich. jewels, lace, 50 


774 "= * 


3 - * . 


ow | 


clothes; 3 Fo 1 
2 rice once way the purchaſe $3 
But ſhe e roves * m told ; " ll 
Still fold returns, An 10 ft IF is to be fold. 
% 247. Back i i. Ep. 40. 


15 thers, t enrgll among 1. % 2. 
Whoſe names pure faith and ancient fame 
rene W? 


Deep vers'd in Latin and Athenian lore? 
Is there, who right maintains, and truth ge, 
Nor knows a with that Heaven ean refu 4 

Ts there, who'can on his 'great. felf de 

Now let me die, but Harris is this d 2 


| $ 248. Bock ii. Ep. 30. 3 
WHEN Fannius ſhould have "ſcap J his foe, 


His own hands ſtopp d his breath: 
i Would know, 


- 89 „ a 


— 


BY dying to 'ſcape death? 
$ 249. The ſame. | 
| «ci he ſlew, when he the foe would fy: 


What madneſs this-—for fear of death to die! 
R 4 Book 


36 THE POE 


Vous did lately me to ſupper cal; 
V "The furniture was large; the feaſt bur ſmall 
they put 


The table's ſpread with plate, not meat; 
Much to accoſt the eye, not for the gut. 
We came to feaſt our bellies, not our eyes; 
Pray take away your gold; give us ſome pies. 
898251. Book i. Ep. 16. 
HOU, whom (if faith or honour recommends 
-* AFfriend) I rank amongſt my deareſt friends, 
3 are now almoſt threeſcore ; 
Few days of life remain, if any more: 
Defer not what no future time infures, 
And only what is paſt, eſteem that yours. 
Succeſſive cares and troubles for you ſtay; 
Pleaſure not ſo! it nimbly fleets away ; 
Then ſeize it faſt: embrace it ere it flies; 
In the embrace it vaniſhes and dies. 
« T I live to-morrow,” will a wiſe man ſay? 
To-morrow is too late; - then live to-day. 
{© 252. From Martial, literally tranſlated.” 
A Landlord of Bath put upon me a queer hum 
I aik'd him for punch,—and the dog gave 
me * mere rm. 
9 283. Book ii. Ep. 41. 
YES 3 I ſubmit, my lord; you ve gain'd your 
— — eo; . [fred. 
I'm now your ſlave—that would have b 
I'll bow, I Il cringe, be ſupple as 
Reſpect, adore you—ev'ry thing but love. 
89 254. Book viii. Ep. 19. 
HAL ſays he 's poor, in hopes you 'll ſay hes 
; not; ? | _ ._. groat, 
But take his word for 't, Hal 's not worth a 
S 255. Book ix. Ep. $2. 


* 
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They re incorrect, a brother poet ſays : 
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TICAL EPITOME, Boox1V, 


1 * own ; 
Thread-bare indeed it is; but tis m 


been your | 
ou | glove j_— 


| What ſhining eyes it has! how fair a face! 
Y works the reader and the hearer praiſe ;—- 


= 


We: + 


5 

1 
1 

_ 
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Fa 5-5. 
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But let him rail; for, when I give a feaſt, | 
Am I to pleaſe the cook, or pleaſe the gueſt? 
7 8 256, Book i. Ep. 16. 4g Z 
WIEN from her breaſt chaſte Arria ſnatchd 

the ſword, 1 1 
And gave the deathful weapon to her lord; Y 
My wound, ſhe ſaid, believe me, does not ſmart, ® 
But thine, alone, my Pætus, pains my heart. 
wk $ 257. Book i. Ep. 34. | a 
HEE father dead—alone no grief ſhe knows; 
No mourner he who muſt by praiſe be feed ; 


Th' obedient tear at every viſit flows, 
But he who mourns in ſecret mourns indeed! $3 
PHE verſes, friend, which thou haſt read, ar: œ 
aps £17 9 Fo 83 1 
But, as thou read'ſt them, they may paſs for thine, fu 


« 


* 


OU ſay, you nothing owe; and fo I ſay: 
He only owes, who ſomething has to pay. 


9 260. Book ii. Ep. 58. 
you RE fine, and ridicule my thread-bare 


y own. 


; | $ 261. 

| EN. . 1 ; | 

[ DROP'D a thing in verſe without a name; 
II felt no cenſure, and I gain'd no fame: 
The public ſaw the baſtard in the cradle, 
But ne er enquir'd ; ſo left it to the beadle. 

A certain nobleman takes up the child, 
The real father lay perdue, and ſmil'd. 

The public now enlarges ev ace. 
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Of parts what ſymmetry ! what ſtrength divine! 


| 


The noble brat is ſure of Pelops' line, 
A. Merum, is not tranſlated at all,. | „„ 


8 Moc. 
a rd os wo .- 
= v4, — 


E P N x MB, hs © 
RT "8 

I LOV'D thee beautifyl and kind, 

And plighted an eternal vow; 


| So alter'd are thy face and mind, 
'T were perjury to love thee now. 


E $ 262. The Miflake. TavLon. 
Cannon ball, one bloody day, 


WT 5 £63 An Epitaph in the. Memory of Lac 
1] - Lyttelton. © © © | 


INM ADE to engage all hearts and charm all 


rho' meek, magnanimous; tho' witty, wiſe; 
1 5 Polite, as all her life in courts had been: 
et good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 
With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. 
Ller ſpeech was the melodious voice of love; 
ùà:6ʒer ſong the warbling of the vernal grove ; 
Her cloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong : 
er form each beauty of her mind expreſs'd ; 
Her mind was virtue by the graces dreſt. 


ES 264. Arn Inſcription on the Tomb raiſed to the 
Memory of. the Author's Father, and of others 
We Lord CLART. 
ARK 'D by trophies of the great and 
2M eps in ſilent tombs a ge | 
No folly waſted their paternal ſtore, ' 

_ lt, no ſordid ay'rice made it more: 
XX With honeſt fame, and ſober plenty crown 


ſpread their cheering influence 


=» he whoſe hand thi 
WT <ccive 2 like return of 


| * They liv'd, 


May h ous tribute 


| $ 266. 
| QINCE firſt you knew my am'rous ſmart, 
{> Each day augments your proud diſdain ; | 
| 'Twas then enough to break w_ heart, = 
And now, hank Heayv'n, to break my chain. 
Ceaſe, thou ſcorner, ceaſe to ſhun me ! DP ns 
Now let love and hatred ceaſe ! 
Half that rigour had undone me, 
All that rigour gives me peace. 


| ; 8 267. N . 
M* heart ſtill hovering round about you, 
I thought I could not live without you; 
| Now we have liv'd three months aſunder, : 
How TI liv'd with you is the wonder. 


$ 268. Dialogue between an old Incumbent and 
the Perſon promiſed the next Preſentation. 
I M glad to ſee you well.—O faithleſs breath 
| = What, glad to ſee me well, and wiſh my 
roll „ 
No more, replies the youth, Sir, this miſgwing : 
| I wiſh not for your death, but for your living. 


$ 269. The Caſe of Conſcience. Addreſſed to a 
certain Dignitary of the Church, on bis las; 

| Narcotic Expoſition of the following Text. 

« Watch and pray, left ye enter into Temptation.” 

BY our Paſtor perplext, e 

How ſhall we determine? 

« Watch and pray,” ſays the Text; 

Go do ſleep,” fays the Sermon. | 

„ . THO 
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But ſhe who: plays the trifler's. part, 


— 


270. 


: $-23706) 
Tuo eta diſcreet, and wich freedom | 


red, 
She never repented an idle word ſaid: 
Securely ſhe ſmiles on the froward and bold 
They feel what they owe her, and feel | it Walt, 


„ 


2 — 


C S715 : | 

SWORE 1 lov'd, and you believ' d; "OY 

Viet, truſt me, we were both deceiy'd, 
Though all I ſwore was true. 

1 lov'd one gen rous, good, and kind, 


A form created 1 12 2 9 1 . 


= 


Can nc'er her ſquander 'd fame recover, T | 
Then graut the boon for which I prey! 1 
*Tis, better lend than — Oo = 


I 2934. 
you without! i 
And ale with a fiel 3 
While by your humble ſelf e | ES 1-4 


WIage 


IM 


% & 


THE POBTICAL EPITOME, 


| *Tis plain, Rady lords you knew net | 


And Pay unbleſt the price of. bliſs. 


* Book | 


But now on fortune s ſwelling tide 
High-borne; in all the pomp of pride; 
Of grandeur vain, and fond of pelf, 


| 8 254 
| PM thought a wild profuſion great, 
And therefore ſpent his whole eſtate : 
Will thinks the wealthy are ador'd, 
And gleans what miſers bluſh to hoard, 
Their paſſion, merit, fate, the ſame; 
They thirſt and ſtarve alike for fame. 


And Ns orm was you. — — — 
| 6 9 275» 
$ 27 2. Or 2 who ha 2 and then made WHY like a tyrant wilt thou reign, 
| Love to a Lady. When thou mzyſt rule the willing mind? 
Fou, — with graceleſs verſe, | Can the poor pride of giving pain = 
The noble —— dard afperte; _ Repay the joys that wait the kind? =. 
But when he faw her well diner, T I curſe my fond enduring heart, 7 
Her reputation ſtain d and tatter'd, ; Which ſcorn'd preſumes not to be free, 1 
He gaz d, and lov'd the hideous eit, Condemn'd to feel a double ſmart, . 
She Jook's fo very like himſelfl. To dune _— and burn for thee, 1 
Frue ſang the bard well knows to fame, | = 

Self- lave = fecial are the ſame, * 27 F 3 
K's | buſy, ne er employ d, "I 
SHE who i, in n ſecret yields her — 4 EVER — en 1 oF 4. __ = 
Again may claim it from her lover; „„ 8 wh * ifs 8 7 


bt 


SE Ys 2 8 
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On Shat bart s Maler at Sljat 
ford upon Avon. SEWARD. | Þ 
CRE AT Homer's birth ſev'n rival cities clain, Ju 
Too mighty ſuch monopoly of fame; 4 
Yet not to birth alone dig Homer owe . 


5 1778 
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Fou ſeem a unrated _ Aa 20 N 
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PT wondrous/warthiy what: Egypt could > BW 
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712 epic. Lil #5 67 I ” 273 4% 


« 


ee e ee 


Wirm all the ſchools of Greece and Afia j join'd, 
| 9 Wn niarg's th' immenſe expanſion of his mind. 
I A {Nor yet unrival'd the Mzonian ftrain, 
he Britiſh Eagle and the Mantuan Swain 
Tow'r equal Heights. But "Happier" Stratford, 
thou, 
With inconteſted laurels deck thy brow : 
Un bard was thine ene and from thee 
brought 
More than al E gypt, Gears, or Asia taught. 
Not Homer's fel ſuch matchleſs honours won; 


The Greek has _ but thy ene none. 


7 2 78. | 
JAINLY hath Heaven denounc d the wo- 


1 man's woes; \throes: | 
1 4 Thou know'f no tender cares, no bitter 
| Unfelt your offspring comes, enfoſe? it Sen“ 


3 


ATE 
* 95 


- f r 
TY r 
133 


** 


$ 279. © 

: 9.5 pollard oak, hollow at heart, 
_ = — Tremendous lightning darted. 
4 Tremble at God's avenging dart, 
O all * hollow: hearted ! as 


9 280. - 430 


5 Nov wonder that Oxford and e pro- 
1 4 1 found, K 
In learning aud ſcience ſo gr eatly abound, £ 
b When all carry thither a. little each „ | 
And we meet with ſo few who | ing any 
. p44 


mn 
— 


8 281. On, a ; Statue 7 7 crowning Uri 
| MERIT, if thou rt bleſt with riches, 


And give them to thy naked brother; | 
EY one 1 955 ONE. another. 


25 


| 


+ 
0 


For God's fake buy a pair of breeches, | | 


EPI GH A M 3, 
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Kc. 
: Fmnitaied from the San ji 


377 


8 ab Sonnet. 
of Lopez de V 2 e tom. iv. 
p. 176. a  EDwaRDs. 

„C beer Wray a former needs muſt 


have; ; 
I nv'er was ſo put to't before: 2 Gant 


Why, fourteen verſes muſt be ſpeht upon it: 
'Tis good, howe'er, t' have * the firſt - 


ſtave. % 
Yet I ſhall ne'er find rhymes enou gh by half, 


Said I, and found my felt 1 i the midſt” the fe- 


cond. 
If twice four verſes were but fairly reckon'd, 
I ſhould turn back on th” hardeſt part, and laugh. 


Thus far with good. ſuccgls 1 think I 've ſerib- 


bled, [ver ten. 

And of the twice ſeven lines have clean got 
Courage! another II fini fn the firſt triplet. 

Thanks to thee, Muſe, my work begins to 

i - ... [driblet, 


ſhorten. 


| f There 's thirteen lines got en Put by 


8 Tis done! count how you wil I. Warkant 


„ther Lc 

the $ 283. On a bad Singer. 

WW Her ſcreech-owls. ſeek, their note a 
trends: : 

'To fooliſh mortals death of ien 


But when Corvina ſtrains her throat, 
E'en ſcreech-owls ficken # the note. 


- 


. wa ES I TR TOES. 


$ 254. On Sleeh. _ 
Aran ſoft lep death 's {ad reſemblance f 


weg 
Still 0 1 "wiſh him on my couch go lie; : 

Come, balmy fleep, for ſweetly it appears, 

Thus wat] on: '1 life to lives thus withoor death 


q 


to die. | 1 


* 


7 7 AS 


370 


She boy 5 an idle word ſaid: 
Securely the ſmiles on the froward and bold, 
T hey . el what t they owe her, and feel | it untold, 


—_ — 


— — —— — 
— <__—_—e_ ge, — — 
. 2 — — 


C 271. 

- I SWORE I lov' d. and you believ d; 
Vet, truſt me, we were both deceiy'd, 

Though all I ſwore was true. 

1 lov'd one gen rous, good, and kind, 

A form created in my mind; 

And thought that form was you. 


— — 


— 


- — 3 — ——— — — 2 
— —— — — — 5 — 


& 272. 
Love to a Lady. 
with graceleſs verſe, 

The noble —— dard afperte; 
But when he faw her well beſpatter d, 
Her r tion ftain'd and tatter'd,. 

He gaz'd, and lov'd the hideous elf, 

She Jook's fo very like himſelf. 

True ſang the bard well known to fame, 

Self. love and facial are the ſame, 

: SHE who i in a ſecret yields ber heart, 
Again may claim it from her lover; 

But ſhe who plays the trifler's part, 

Can ne er her ſquander'd fame recover, 
Then grant the boon for which I prey! 
Tis better lend than throw aw ay. 

r r 

8 283. 

Wi E thought you without titles reat, 

And wealthy with a ſmall e ate 3 
While by your humble ſelf alone, * 
Yeu ſecm' d unrated and * 


OUL 


* 
LI 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


$2 
Tao choral, . and with freedom 
well 


On ove whe tuft nbud, and then mad: | 


Bock IV. 


But now on fortune's ſwelling ride 
High-borne; in all the pomp of pride; 
Of grandeur vain, and fond of pelf, 

| *Tis plain, my wh you knew yourſelf, 


1 


$ 4. 

TN thou ght a wild profuſion great, 
And therefore ſpent his whole eſtate: 

Will thinks the wealthy are ador'd, 

And gleans what miſers bluſh to hoard, 

Their paſſion, merit, fate, the ſame; 

They thirſt and ſtarve alike for fame. 


— 9 
K 


$ 275. 
| Wong like a tyrant wilt thou reign, 
| When thou mayſt rule the willing mind 
Can the poor pride of giving pain 
Repay the joys that wait the kind? 
I curſe my fond enduring heart, 
Which ſcorn'd preſumes not to be free, 
Condemn'd to feel a double ſmart, 
To hate myſelf, and burn for thee, 


$ 276. 
Even 10 ne er  employ'd, 
| Ever loving, ne er enjoy 4, 


Ever doom d to feek and W 
And pay unbleſt the price of bliſs. 


? 


$ 277 
ford 2 Avon. SEWARD. 
(GREAT Homers hk ſev's rival cities claim, 
Too mighty fach monopoly of fame ; 
Yet not to birth alene did Homer owe 
Mu wondrous worth; What Egypt could be- 


ſtow, 


Ss «@ 43 
® a+ © 


1 le 


22 


Wich 


On Shakſpcare”s Monument at Strat* 


Book IV. 
With all the ſchools of Greece and Afia join d, 
Enlarg'd th' immenſe expanſion of his mind. 
Nor yet unrival'd the Mzonian ſtrain, 

The © Britiſh Eagle and rhe Mantnan Swain 
Tow'r equal heights. But happier Stratford, 


thou, 
With inconteſted laurels deck thy brow : 
Thy bard was thine unſchooFd, and from thee 
| brought | 
More than all Egypt, Greece, or Afia taught. 
Not Homer's ſelf ſuch matchleſs honours won 
The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakfpeare none. 


— 


85 $ 278. 

JAINLY hath Heaven denounc'd the wo- 

mans woes; Ithroes: 

Thou know'ft no tender cares, no bitter 
Unfelt your offspring comes, unfelt it goes. 


| $ 279. ©. 
OF pollard oak, hollow at heart, 
Tremendous lightning darted. 
Tremble at God's avenging dart, 
O all ye hollow-hearted ! 


| $ 250. | 
Noe wonder that Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
In learning and ſcience ſo greatly abound; _ 
When all carry thither a little each day, 


And we meet with ſo few who bring any | 


aWay. 


$ 281. On 4 Statue of Apollo crowning Merit. 


EPI -* © 


4 


i of Lopez de Vega. 


&c.. 371 


13 282. A Sonnet. Imuated from the Span fi 
una, tom. iv. 


p- 176. 20  EDwarDs. 
(CAFRICIOUS Wray a ſonnet needs muſt 
have ; | 
I nc'er was fo to t before: a ſonnet! 


Why, fourteen verſes muſt be ſpent upon it : 
Tis good, howe'er, t have conquer d the firſt - 
ftave. | 
Vet I ſhall ne'er find rhymes enough by half, 
Said I, and found myſelf i' the midſt o the ſe- 
| cond. 

If twice four verſes were but fairly reckon'd, 
| I ſhould turn back on th” hardeſt part, and laugh. 
Thus far with good ſucceſs I think I 've ferib- 
N bled, l [oer den. 
And of the twice ſeven lines have clean 
Courage! another Il finiſh the firft triplet. 
| Thanks to thee, Muſe, my work begiss wo 
| ſhorten. : Ldriblet, 


| There 's thirteen lines got through, driblet by 


Tis done! count how you will, I warrant 
| there 's fourteen. _ 


WIN ſcreech-owls ſcreek, their note por - 
; tends N : 

To fooliſh mortals death of friends : 

But when Corvina ftiraras ber throat, 

Eben fcreech-owls ficken & the note. 


| : $ 283. On a bad Singer. 
| 


| $ 234. | On Sleep. 


F 


Ar Hod fofi fleep deark's fad reſerablance 


WEATS, 


MERIT, if thou n bleſt with riches, Still do I wiſh him on my couch go lie ; 
| For God's fake buy a pair of breeches, Come, balmy fleep, for fweet!y it appears, 
And give them to thy naked brother; Thus withon: life to lives thus without death 
For one good tum deſerves another. | to dic. 
| * Milton, 


Rs AS 


372 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Book IV. 
| 8 285, Why aye! fays Tom, till jogging on, -—_ 's 
S Quin and 3 true: | you, 
A oS day 9 © | Thank God, he feeds me! but I'm taught by 
To view the country round, —V———ů Ws 
In merry mood FI 288, Epitaph on a certain Miſer, 
They chatting ſtood HERE lies one who for med cines would not 
| ard by the village- pound. „„ | 
|! Foote from his poke A little gold, and ſo his life he loft : 
2 ſhilling took, x R 1 I fancy now he d wiſh again to live, 
And ſaid, I Il bet a penny, : | Cou'd he but gueſs how much his fun'ral 
In a ſhor 5 1 | EI coſt. a 
VWiichin this place, | | 
I' make this piece a guinea. $ 289. On Captain Grenville. 
Upon the ground, = 0 | Lead LyTTELTON. 
Within the pound, | E 
2 | V weeping muſes, graces, virtues, tell 
Behold, ſays Foote : : If, ſince bare all-accompliſh'd Sidney fell, 
The thing 's made out, 5 You, or afflicted Britain, e er deplor d 


For there is one 
J wonder not, 
Says Quin, that thought 

Should in your head be found, 
Since that s the way | 
Your debts you pay— | 


One ſhilling in the pound. 


pound one. 


| § 286. 
H let me die in peace! Eumenes cried 
To a hard creditor at his bed-fide. [evade]! 
How ! die! roar'd Gripus; — thus your debts 
No, no, Sir, you ſha n t die till I am paid. 


§ 287. | 
UfroN ſome haſty errand Tom was ſent, 
And met his pariſh curate as he went; 
But, juſt like what he was, a ſorry clown, 
It ſeems he paſs'd him with a cover'd crown. 
The gownman ſtopp'd, and, turning, ſternly 
ſaid— | A [fed ! 


1 


A loſs like that theſe plaintive lays record ! 


| Such ſpotleſs honour ; ſuch ingenuous truth ; 


Such ripen'd wiſdom in the bloom of youth ! 
So mild, ſo gentle, ſo compos'd a mind, 

To fuch heroic warmth and courage join'd ! 
He too, like Sidney, nurs'd in learning's arms, 
For nobler war forſook her ſofter charms :; 
Like him, poſſeſt of ev'ry pleaſing art, | 
The ſecret wiſh of every female heart; 


Like him, cut off in youthful glory's pride, 


He, unrepining, for his country died. 


— 


§ 290. Upon a young Gentleman refulin to 
walk with the Author in the Park, becauſe he 
"vas not drefſed well, | GARRICK. 


RIEND Col and I, both full of whim, 
. To ſhun each other oft agree; 
For I 'm not beau enough for him, 
And he's too much a beau for me. 


| Then let us from each other fly, 


And arm in arm no more appenr; 
That I may ne'er offend your eye, 


I doubt, my lad, | you re far worſe taught than | 


* 


That you may ne er offend my ear. 
| | De/ignes 


52h, 
Ry! i 


Book IV. 


& 291. Deſigned for the Monument of Sir Iſaac 


Newton. | 


| M ORE than his name were leſs—'t would ſeem 


to fear ; = here. 
He who increas'd' Heav'n's fame, could want 
Yet—when the ſun he lighted up ſhall fade, 


And all the worlds, he found at firſt, decay'd; 


Then void and waſte eternity ſhall lie, 
And time and Newton's name together die. 


OR" 


$ 292. On Mrs. Clive's e being put out 
' of the Part of Portia, and ſaying /be was ſurely 
as well qualified to wear Breeches as Mr. 
_ Garrick was to play Ranger, GARRICK. 
DEAR Kate, it is vanity both us bewitches, 
Since I muſt the truth on t reveal; 
For when I mount the ladder, and you wear the 
breeches, G 
We ſhew—what we ought to conceal. 


$ 293. On Mr. Quin. IBID. 
SA Epicure Quin, ſhould the devil in hell 
In fiſhing for men take delight, 


His hook bait with ven'ſon, I love it 


ſo well, 
Indeed I am ſure I ſhould bite. 


$ 294- Extempore, on hearing a certain imper- 
tinent Addreſs in the Newſpapers. By Garrick, 
Toomſon, Sc. x 

THOU eſſence of dock, of valerian, and ſage, 


At once the diſgrace and the peſt of this | 


7 _ Ferimes, 

The worſt that we wiſh thee, for all thy bad 

Is to take thy own phyſic, and read thy .own 

| rhymes. : 

"op ; | 

$ 295. Dr. HilP's Reply to the Funto's Epigram 
YE deſperate junto, ye great or ye ſmall, _ 

| Who comb dukes, doctors, the deuce, and 

em a R 


E PI GR A M8, Kc. 


ö 


( 


L 
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Whether gentlemen, ſcribblers, or poets in jail, 

Your impertinent curſes ſhall never prevail: 
I 'll take neither ſage, dock, nor balſam of 
| honey; maney. 
Do you take the phyſic, and I Il take the 


| $ 296. Anſwer to the Funto. 
PHEIR wiſh muſt be in form revers'd, 
To ſuit the doctor's crimes; | 
For, if he takes his phyſic firſt, - 
He ll never read his rhymes. 


$ 297. Written ſoon after Dr. Hill's Farce, 
called The Rout, was atted, GARRICK. 


| FR phyſic and farces 


His equal there ſcarce is; 
His farces are phyſic, 
His phy ſic a farce is. 


§ 298. 


I F tis true, as 

letter, © | | 
III change my note ſoon, and I hope for the 
„„ 


To Dr. Hill, upon his Petition of the 
Letter I, to Mr. Garrick, UIB1D. 


you ſay, that I 've injur'd a 


{ May the right uſe of letters, as well as of men, 


Hereafter be fix'd by the tongue and the pen; 
Moſt devoutly I wiſh that they both have their 
And that I may be never miſtaken for U. [ due, 


$ 299. To the Author of the Farmer's Letten, 
zbich were written in Ireland, in the Year of 
| the Rebellion, by Henry Brooke, Ef. 1745. 


Inrp. 
OH thou, — whoſe artleſs, free-born genius 
charms, | 
Whoſe ruſtic zeal each patriot boſom warms z 
Purſue the glorious taſk, the pleaſing toil, - 
Forſake the fields, and till a nobler Bit: ? * 
Extend the farmer's care to human kind, 


| Manure the heart, and cultivate the mind 
| There 


} 


374 THE.-POETICAL EPIFOME, 


IT bere plant religion, reaſon, freedom, truth, 
And ſow the ſeeds of virtue in your youth: - 
. Let no rank weeds corrupt, or brambles choͤkxe, 
And ſhake the vermin from the Britiſh oak: „We both are loſers if you fail. 
From northern blaſts protect the vernal bloom, | «< Go,write, your wit in fatire ſhew, 
And guard our paſtures from the wolves of | « No matter whether ſmart or true; 

Rome. | ny Call — names, the greateſt foe 
| On Britain's liberty ingraft thy name, 


| ; % To dulneſs, folly, pride, and you. 
. Then copies ſpread, there lies the trick, 


— 
* 


— —j—ñä — 
— — — - 


— — 
— — —— 
— — ——— 


Boox IV. 


« Away with fear,“ the phantom ſaid, 
As ſoon as he had heard his tale : 
„Take my advice, and mend your trade 


äéZ2m——ã—— — —2Ä˖n:ꝛ.ö 


| | | ee ——_y © Among your friends be ſure you fend em; 
| oo. Colloquial Epioram *. | For all who read will ſoon grow ſick, 

| | v3 5 7 * | „And when you re call'd upon, attend em. 
ob fhovld call at his ho or ſhould ſend | “ Thus, trade increaſing by degrees, 

i 4 im a card, þ bouſe, e Doctor, we both ſhall have our ends : 


For you are ſure to have your fees, 
« And J am ſure to have your friends.” 


Can Garrick alone be ſo cold? 
| Garrick, : 25, th 
Shall I, a poor player, and ſtill poorer bard, _ | 
Shall folly with Camden make bold? - 
What joy can I give him, dear Wilmot declare, 
Promotions no honours can bring; 
To him the Great Seals are but labour and care 
Wiſh joy to your country and king. f 


—— — ꝙ◻m ä —— 


$ 302. Upon a Lady's Embroidery. 
A RACHNE once, as poets tell, 
A goddeſs at her art defied ; 
But ſoon the daring mortal fell | 
The hapleſs victim of her pride. 
Oh then beware Arachne's fate, 
Be prudent, Chloe, and ſubmit; 


IBID. 


& 301. Death wand the Doctor. Orcafioned by | For you ' more ſurely feel her hate, 
a Phyſician's lampooning a Friend of the Author. Who rival both her art and wit. 


As Doctor —— muſing ſat, | 

4 Death ſaw and came without delay: - 
Enters the room, begins the chat, 

With “ Docter, why fo thoughtful, pray?” 


18.4303. Upon à certain Lord's giving ſuit 
f Thouſand Pounds for a Houſe, TBD. 
1 80 many thouſands for a houſe, 

For you of all the world, lord Mouſe ! 


The Doctor ſtarted from his place, 
But ſoon they more familiar grew: 

75 And then he told his piteous caſe, 
How trade was low, and friends were few. 


A little houſe would beſt accord 


| With you, my very little lord! | 
+ And they exactly match'd would be 


1 


Your houſe and hoſpitality. . 


Soon after the promotion of Lord Camden to the Seals, Mr, Wilmot, his, Lordſhip's purſe-bearer, called 
at Hampton, where, learning that Mr. Garrick had not yet paid his congratulatory compliments, the con- 
verſation between th: two gentlemen furniſhed Mr. Garrick' with the fubject of the Epigram; in which, 
with an admirable addreſs, our Enghſh Roſcius has turned an imputed neglect into a very elegant panegy'! 


en that truly patriotic nobleman, . 


Ton 


| "og F 7 0 4 
1s genius, rareſt 
. I + g 7 r 
$ 'B > 
FRE 


Book IV. 


$ 304. Tom Fool to Mr. Hoſkins, his Counſellor 
and Friend.  GARRICK. 


ON your care muſt depend the ſucceſs of my 
ſuit, | 

The poſſeſſion I mean of the houſe in diſpute. 

Conſider, my friend, an attorney 's my foe, 

The worſt of his tribe, and the beſt is ſo-ſo. 


O let not his quiddits and quirks of the law, | 


O let not this harpy your poor client claw ; 

In law as in life, I know well 'tis a rule, 

That a knave ſhould be ever too hard for a fool. 

To this rule one exception your clicnt im- 
plores, [ of doors. 

That the fool may for once beat the knave out 


An E pitaph 2 the celebrated Claudius 

Philips*, Mui. tcian, who died very Poor. 
IBID. 
pins, whoſe touch harmonious could re- 
move 

The pangs of guilty pow'r and hapleſs love, 
Reſt here, diſtreſt by poverty no more; 
Here find that calm thou gav'| fo oft before. 


F 305. 


5 be 4 Sleep, undiſturb'd, within this peaceful ſhrine, 


] Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


$ 1 § 306. Upon Ae Mr. Taylor 5 Piftures of 
7 - Bath, and bearing a Connoifſtur declare that 


_ *C< 10 were finely. painted for a Gentleman. 
_ I81D. 
FI Te. me the meaning, ou who can, 

== . Of « Enely for a geneleman rn 

A ift of Heaven, 

3 To the hir d artiſt only given? 

oO r, like the Catholic vation, 

Pal'd in for any elaſs or ſtation? 


* This Epitaph has been aſcribed 1 to. Dr, Velen, but was really written by Mr. Coricks See aer 


Magazine, January 178 
+ He died October x 1764. 
+ Mr, Quin died January 7 * 


E PIGRXX AM 8, 


Ec Ca 
Is it bound 'prentice to the trade, 

Which works, and as it works is paid? 

Is there no {kill to build, invent, 

Unleſs inſpir'd by fve per cent. ? 

And, ſhalt thou, Taylor, paint in vain, 
Unleſs: -1mpell'd by hopes of gain? | 
Be wife, my friend, and take thy fee, 
That Claude Loraine may yield to thee. 


DES. 


— 


5 307. Epitaph on William | Hogarth 15 in Chif- 
oc Church-Yard, IBID. | 
FAREWELL, great painter of mankind, - 
Who reach'd the nobleſt point of art; 
Whoſe pictur d morals charm the mind, 
And thro' the eye correct the heart! 
If genius fire thee, reader, ſtay; 25 


If nature touch thee, drop a tear: 
Hf neither move thee, turn away, 


Fo or Hogarth' s honour'd _ lies here. 


Epitaph on James Quin t, in Bath Ca- 
: tbeclral. IBID. 

1* AT tongue, which ſet the table on a roar, 

And charm'd the public ear, is heard no 
more 

Clos'd are thoſe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 

Which ſpoke, before the tongue, what Shak- 
ſpeare writ. ſtretch'd forth, 

Cold are thoſe hands, which living were 

At friendſhip's call, to ſuccour modeft worth. 

Here lies James Quin: deign, reader, to he taught 

 (Whate? er thy ſtrength of body, force of thought, 

In nature's happieſt mould however caſt) | 


5 308. 


{ To this complexion thou muſt cor & at laſt, 


From 


[ * 1. 
| ; | k 
11 n . 
| 
: 1 


$ 309. From the Spaniſh, GaR RICK. 
Fos me my fair a wreath has wove,. 
4 Where rival flowers in union meet; 
As oft ſhe kiſs'd the gift of love, 
Her breath gave ſweetneſs to the ſweet. 
A bee within a damaſk roſe 
- Had crept, the-neCtar'd dew to ſip; 
But leſſer ſweets the thief foregoes, 
And fixes on Louifa's lip. 
There taſting all the bloom of ſpring, 
Wak'd by the ripening breath of May, 
Th' ungrateful ſpoiler left his ſting, 
And with the honey flew away. 


$ 310. Eþitaph on Laurence Sterne. 1z1D. 


8* ALL pride a heap of ſculptur'd marble raiſe, 
Some worthleſs, unmourn'd titled fool to 


6 
1 


praiſe ; 


And ſhall we not by one poor grave-ſtone learn, 
Where genius, wit, and humour, ſleep with 


Sterne? 


— — — 8 


F 317. 


praiſe, | 


Among his flock the ſhepherd paſs'd his days; 


The friend, the comfort of the ſick and poor; 
Want never knock'd unhceded at his door; 
Oft when his duty call'd, diſeaſe and pain 
Strove to confine him; but they ſtrove in vain. 


All moan his death, his virtues long they tried, [ 
They knew not how they lov'd him till he dicd. 


Peculiar -e did his life attend: 
He had no „ and Camden was his friend. 


5 
0 


Tf | 


+ He died 20th February 1778, 


1 L 
p 5 £ 


—_——— —— — —— —_— 
— 


Ebilapb on Mr. Beighton, wwho had 
been Ficar of Egham Forty-feve Years. IBID. 


NEAR half an age, with every good man's 


| 
Mr. Sterne was born at Clonmell in Ireland, November 24, 1713; and died in London, March 18, 1768. 
+ In the county of Hants, the ſeat of Elward Liſle, Eſ a. 


| Miſs Files, daughters of Edward Liſle, Eiq. and fifters to Dr, Liſle, 


Os 4 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
$ 312. Epitaph on Paul Whitehead, Eff. I81D, ö 


Here lies a man misfortune could not bend; 
Prais'd as a poet, honour'd as a friend: 

Tho' 
Within his boſom glow'd a brighter flame. 

Whene'er his friends with ſharp affliction bled, 
And from the wounded deer the herd was fled, Mx 
Whitehead ſtood forth—the healing balm applied, 
Nor quitted their diſtreſſes—till he died. 1 


$ 313. A Tribute, by Mr. Garrick, to the Me- 
mory of a Character be long knew and reſpetted. 


« An honeſt man 's the nobleſt work of God!“ 


Boox IV. 


Near this place 
Are * remains 
| 0 
Paul WHITEHEAD, Eſq. 
Who was born Janvary 25, 1710 
And died Dec. 30, 1774, 
Aged 65. 


his youth kindled with the love of fame, 


Epitaph on Mr. Havard, Comedian +. 


AVARD from ſorrow reſts beneath this ſtone; [8 
1 An honeſt man—belov'd as ſoon as known; 


Howe'er defective in the mimic art, 

In real life he juſtly play'd his part 
The nobleſt character he acted well; 1 
And Heaven applauded - when the curtain fell. 0 


§ 314. Inſcription on a Grotto of Shells at Crux: J 
Eafton , the Work of Nine Young N 5 
HERE. ſhunning idleneſs at once and praiſe, 


The glittering emblem of each ſpotleſs dame, 5 
Clear as her ſoul, and ſhining as her frame ; 


ors. % 


This radiant pile nine rural ſiſters raiſe ; 
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Book IV. | 
Beauty, which nature only can impart, 
And ſuch a poliſh as diſgraces art; 1 
But fate diſpos d them in this humble ſort, 
| | And hid in deſerts what would charm a court. 
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S 315. Verſes occaſioned by ſeeing a Grotto 

#1 by Nine Siflers. HERBERT. 

E 80 much this building entertains my ſight, 

3 ws but the builders can give more de- 

3 ight: 

ln them . maſter- piece of nature s ſhown, 

In this I ſee art's maſter- piece in ſtone. 

o! Nature, Nature, thou haſt conquer'd art; 
She charms the fight alone, but you the heart. 
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d 316. Lines written by the celebrated THou- 

so, 7 bis AMANDA; with @ Copy of the 

Saen. 1 
CCEPT, dear Nymph ! a tribute due 

I 0 ſacred friendſhip, and to you! 

But with it take, what breath'd the whole, 

take to thine, the Poet's ſoul! 

If Fancy here her pow'r diſplays, 

Or, if a heart exalt theſe lays, 

cu faireſt in that fancy ſhine, | 

And all that heart is fondly thine ! 
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317. Epitaph on Mrs. Ellen Temple, late Wife 
Mr. John Temple, of Malton, Surgeon, 


A 


| By Mr. GENTLEMAN. / 
ERE in juſt hope, above the ſtars to riſe, 
99 The mortal part of ELLEN TEMPLE lies, 
in whom thoſe beauties of a ſpotleſs mind, 
Faith and good works, were happily combin'd; 
patient, careful, conſtant, loving wife, 
he foe of ſcandal, and domeſtic ſtrife; 
he tender mother, undiſſembling friend, 
ho grac'd thoſe virtues with a pious end; 
ho, ſtill preſerving an unblemiſh'd name, 
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ä Cx 


Sn 377 
Who play'd—as, reader, thou ſhoud'ſt do—her 


| With inward peace, and re&itude of heart; 


Who, chriſtian-like, refign'd her final breath, 
And, dying free from cenſure, ſmil'd at death. 


BY $ 318. An Epigram. 
A MEMBER of the modern Great 
Paſs'd Sawney with his budget; 
The peer was in a car of ſtate, 
The tinker forc'd to trudge it. 
But Sawney ſhall receive the praife 
His Lordſhip wou'd parade for: 
One 's debtor for his dapple greys, 
And th” other's ſhoes are paid for. 


| $ 319. Epipram. 
85 a beau to a lady, Pray name if you can, 
i Of all your acquaintance, the handſomeſt man? 
The lady replied, If you 'd have me ſpeak true, 
He 's the handſomeſt man that 's the moſt unlike 
you. | EO. 
— —— — 
$ 320. The Lawyer and Client. 
WO Lawyers, when a knotty cauſe was o'r, 
Shook hands, and were as good friends as 
before; 
« Zounds!” ſays the loſing client, © How come yaw 
«© To be ſuch friends, who were ſuch focs juſt 
naw ?” 8 
Thou fool, ſays one, we lawyers, tho? ſo keen, 
Like ſhears, ne'er cut ourſelves, but what 's be- 
tween. 


| 


= 


„ 8 321. Another. 

S Ned to his neighbours, as onward they 
preſs'd, | 
Conveying his wife to her place of long reſt ; 
Take, friends, I beſeech you, a little more leiſure; 


er meanly ſtrove to taint a neighbour's fame; | 


For, why ſhould we thus make a toil of a pleaſure? 
| 8 Or 


483 


THE-POETICAL EPITOME, Book IV. 
1 $ 322. On & Box! of Punch. * G44} | $ 334» / On un, Lady. Th. 
WW HENE' ER a bowl of punch we make, BEHOLD: a nymph, with ev'ry virtue ries, 
Four ſtriking oppoſites we take; 21" "bf Minerva's head on Venus' ſhoulders plac'd 
The ſtrong, the ſmall, the ſharp, the ſweet, Kind nature here diſplays her niceſt art; 
Tagether mix d. moſt kindly meet: [With ſweet relie vos hides the ſoundeſt heart; I 
And when they Unite, But while it hides, it elegantly tells 
The bow] © is pregnant with delight : I With what benevolence her boſom ſwells. 
In converſation thus we find, nt „Here 's: beauty mental, moral, and divine, 
That four men differently indlin* 6 425 To charm the lover, and his ang a. 
re Tee diſtinct; 7 —_— 4 — — 
ar eculiar powers of ſp eech) 
With en too, och 4 gy oe” total lhe mon *. 1 
As milk and verjuice, froſt and flaſne, Fous; peop ple ſat down in one eveni ing to play, 
Their parts by properly fa ſtaining, 4. A They play d all that eve, and parted next day; 
May all prove ka entertaining. I Cou'd you think, when you Te told, as thus they 9 
i | No other lay'd with them, nor was there one 
$ 323- 4 Deſcription of London. Yet, when they roſe up, each gained a guinca, 
| © , churches, mixt together, -. " Tho none of em xa to th' amount of a penny. 1 
Streets unpleaſant in all weather Aunſtuer. ? | 3 
Priſons, palaces contiguous, - . 
Gates, a bridge, the Thames irriguousz f. ＋ merry fdlers play'd all night 
SGaudy things, enough to tempt Ve, | o many a dancing-ninny z 
Shewy outſides, inſides empty4- And the next mor ning went away, 
Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, And each receiy'd/a guinea. 15 
Coaches, wheelbarrows, and carts; 4 E ͤ . 
Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid, 1 1 | $ 326. Reflections over a. Pipe of Tobacco ard | jd 
Lords of laundreſſes afraid; | 0 MLS 7 a 25 eg Sage * — 
Rogues, that nightly rob ds ſhoot men, W moke ares rom my 5 ire. 1 
n m0 and footmen; i ; | Thus to myſelf I 7 1 
Lawyers, poets, prieſts, phyſicians; | Why ſhould L anxious be for life, 83 
Nobte, fimple, all conditions ; | Which vaniſhes away? - gi 
Worth beneath a thread-bare cover, Our ſocial ſauff-boxes convey "I 
Villany bedaub'd all over; Yap The ſame adeas juſt : © 
Women—black, red, fair, and grey, { 228 if they ſilentl would ſay, 1 
Prudes, and fuch as never pray; Let s mingle duſt to duſt. = 
Handſome, ugly, noiſy, ſtill; r - 
Some that will not, ſome that will; 4 $ 325. Epitaph on a Lawyer. 1 
Many a beau without a ſhilling, ( ENTOMB D within this vault, a lawyer lies, 
Many a widow not un willing; Who, fame aſſureth us, was juſt and wiſe; | 
Many a bargain, if you ſtrike it. An able advocate, and honeſt too !— [ tru. FR 
* 1s London — Hour d ye ens a 6) That 's wondyous ſtrange, indeed ! —if it be 
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Book IV. 


§ 328. 
1 By an IRISH BELLMAN. 


if qpo-NIGHT's the day, 1 ſpeak it with great 


On the Fi ifth of November, 


'7 


| {orrow, [ morrow ! 
That we were all t have been blown up to- 
Therefore take care of fires and candle- light; 
Tis a cold 5 morn, and ſo good-night. 


9329. 1 Comntry Quarter Seffions. 

HREE Ir four parſons, full of October; 

- Three or four '{quires, between drunk and 
| ſober; 
Three or four lawyers, three or four liars ; 
Three or four conſtables, three or four cryers; 
& Three or four pariſhes wins. g appeals, 
Three or four writings, and three or four ſeals; 
Three or four baſtards, three or four whores, 
eh Tag, rag, and bobtail, three or fout ſcores; 
Three or four ſtatutes, miſunderſtood ; 
Three or four paupers, all praying for food; 
Three or four roads, that never were mended ; 
1 or four ſcold and the ſeffions 18 ended. 
Bro $ 330. | Epigram. 
. us AT legions of fabled and whimſical tales 
1058 Paſs current for goſpel, where prieſtcraft 
kf prevails! - 
Pur anceſtors thus were moſt ſtrangely deceiv'd ; 
# . hat ſtories and nonſenſe for faith the believ di 
F4 But we, their wiſe ſons, who theſe fables reſect, 
Even truth, now-a-days, are too apt to ſuſpect; 

3 Shs rom believing too much, the right faith we let 

S0 now we believe, 1 1 faith, nothing at all. [fall; 


A 8 331. - On Six Sorts of People, who beep Fafts. 


HE miſer faſts, becauſe he will not eat; 


8 The poor man faſts, becauſe he has no meat; - 
1 The rich man faſts, with greedy mind to ſpare; 
3 WT he glutton faſts, to eat the greater ſhare; 


I WT he hypocrite, he faſts, to ſeem more holy; . 
The righteous man, to puniſh fin and folly, 


E PIG RA M „ 1% :; 
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BY Hex lies the body of Sarah 8 
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319 
$ 332. To , 20 Antiquary and F. R. S. 
[VE me the thing that's Sea, oddd, and 


new: 

All 087 old, odd things—T leave to ** 
— — 
. Epitaps on ae a 
Y ledge and hammer lie declin'd ; 25 
My bellows too have. loſt their wind; 3 * 

My fire 's extinct, my forge decay d; 
My vice is in the duſt all laid; 
My coal is ſpent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done. 
My fire-dried corpſe lies here at reft ; 
My foul; ſmoke> like, ſoars to be bief. 


41. * cal Epitaph, tain from a 


9 334. 
121 Stone in a Church. 


Who as a wife did never vex one ; 
We can't ſay rw for her at th'next Rome. 


= a | as Lady. 


„ 


On Buadrille, 


§ 335. 


DrleN, lovely nymph, to hear the leaſt of 
Sz 

Who draws inſtruction from 2 game of cards; 

What tho' Quadrille perplex you, here is ſhewn, 

How hard the taſk for her who plays alone. 


But, wou'd you then conſent to be a wife? 
Think firſt, Oh think! you play your cards for 
life! Twill, 
Shou'd ſordid friends controul your right good 
Beware the wretched tate of forc'd Spadille. 
Shou'd —_ by grandeur, ſtrive your heart to 


A croſs ach well denotes a purſe-proud ſquire; 

Then, paſs by wealth and power; for better, ſure, 

It is, With ſome kind ſwain to play ſecure; 

And he, dear girl, who does your charms adore, 

Now atks von LV; Oh let him ſoon ſay more. 
To- mou. 
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To- morrow I will live, the fool does ſay, 


To hear thee ſing, and them tranſlate, 


Hxxcxk, reſtleſs care and low dlagn ! 


And, when the full carouſe is o'er, 


d | Death puffs the lights, and ſhuts the door, 


8.336. To-merrow. An Epigram. 
TCMoRREOW/ you will live, you always cry; 
In what far country does to-morrow lie, 
That 'tis ſo mighty long ere it arrive? | 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live? 


Tis fo far fetch'd, this 'morrow, that I fear | 


T will be both very old and very dear. 


To-day's too late; the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 


$ 337. Spoke extempore by the Earl of Rochefler 
| to a Pariſh Clerk. 5 
STERNHOLD and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they tranſlated David's Pſalms, 
To make the heart full glad: | 
But had it been poor David's fate 


By Jove, 'twould have made him mad. | 


8 33*. Rhyme to Liſbon. By the ſame. 
HERE 's a health to Kate, 
Our Soverrign's mate, 

Of the Royal Houſe of Liſbon; 
But the Devil take Hyde, 
And the Biſhop beſide, 

That made her bone of his bone. 


* 
# 
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g 339. On Punch. 


Hence, foreign compliments and wine! | 
Let generous Britons, brave and free, 
Still boaft their punch and honeſty, | 
Life is a bumper, fill'd by fate, 
And we the gueſts, who ſhare the treat ; 
Where ſtrong, inſipid, ſharp, and ſweet, 
Each other duly temp'ring, meet; 
A while with joy the ſcene is crown'd, 


A while the catch and toaſt go round ; © _ 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Bo ok IV. 
| Say, then, phyſicians of each kind, y 


Who cure the body or the mind ; 
What harm in drinking can there be, 


| Since punch and life ſo well agree? 


JO OS 


*— 


$345; The Diſappointed Hyband. 


- £1; A Scolding wife ſo long a fleep poſſeſs'd, 


= 


Her ſpouſe preſum'd her ſoul was now at 
| reſt. 4 

Sable was call'd to hang the roam with black; 

And all their cheer was ſugar, rolls, and fack. 

Two mourning ſtaffs ſtood ſentry at the door; 

And Silence reign'd, who ne'er was there before 

The clokes, and tears, and handkerchiefs, pre- 
| par'd, Le [yard ; 

They march'd, in woeful pomp,-to the church- 

When, ſee, of narrow ſtreets what miſchiefs 

- come?! | oy | 

The very dead can t paſs in quiet gnome! 

By ſome rude jolt the coffin- lid was broke, 

And Madam from her dream of death awoke. 


| 4 Now all was ſpoil'd ! the Undertaker's pay, 


Sour faces, cakes, and wine, quite thrown away. 
But ſome years after, when the former ſcene 


| Was ated, and the coffin nail'd again, 


The tender huſband took eſpecial care 

To keep the paſſage from diſturbance clear ; 
Charging the bearers that they tread aright, 
Nor put his dear in ſuch another fright. 


§ 341. An Epigram. 
Me 's a crotchet, the ſober think vain; 

The fiddle's a wooden projection; 

Tunes are but flirts of a whimſical brain, 


| Which the bottle brings beſt to perfection: 


Muſicians are half-witted, merry, and mad; 
The ſame are all thoſe that admire 'em ; 
They 're fools if they play, unleſs they're well 

paid; 
And the ethers are blockheads to hire em. 


An 
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$ 342. An Epigram. Out of a rib, Sir, from his ſide, 
GATS Johnny to Paddy, “ I can t, for m life, | Was form'd this neceſſary bride : 
| « Conceive how a dumb pair are ma n | But how did he the pain beguile ? _ 
and wil inn bs | How ?—He ſlept ſweetly all the while; 
„ Since they can 't with the form and the parſon And when this rib was re- applied 
gecord. In woman's form to Adam's fide, 


4 1 


says Paddy, V ou fool! they take each other's How, then, I pray you, did it anſwer? 


word, „He never ſlept ſo ſweet again, Sir.” 
: $ 343- + The Biter Bit. 8 346. Epigram, | 
A CERTAIN prieſt had hoarded up Occafioned by the | Words ONE PrIoR,” * 
A ſecret maſs of gold; 5 Burnet's Hiftory- 
But where he might beſtow it ſafe, 3 ONE PRIOR !—and is this, this all the fame 
By fancy was not told. | The Poet from th* Hiſtorian can claim? 


At laſt, it came into his head No : Price ep 
To lock it in a cheſt, No; Prior's verſe poſterity ſhall quote, 


, | h 9.2 f 
Within the chancel; and he wrote TEE W one Burnet ever wrote. 
Thereon, Hic Deus ell. | : $6, 2 
A merry grig, whoſe greedy mind | $ 347- On Content. An Epigram. 


| Long wiſh'd for fuch a prey, II is nor youth can give content, 
Reſpecting not the ſacred words I Nor is it wealth's decree ; 


That on the caſket lay, It is a gift from Heaven ſent, 
Took out the gold, and blotting out - | Tho' not to thee or me. 
195 The prieſt's inſcript thereon ; It is not in the Monarch's crown, 
Wrote, Reſurrex:t, non e Hie, ü Tho' he d give millions fort; 
. « Your God is roſe and gone.“ It dwells not in his Lordſhip's frown, 
. 7 I ON, 0) VE» POL Or waits on him to court. 


$ 344. On the Death of Dr. Secker, late Arch- It is not in a coach and fix, 


| biſhop of Canterbury. 2 It in mt in nter; 
WJ HILE Secker liv'd, he ſhew'd how Seers I is not in love, or politics, 
| ſhould live; | leye; But tis in Hodge the carter. 
* N taught, heav'n open'd to our | 
en Secker gave, we knew how angels give; § 348. Similies. To Molly. 
Wh Jn died, we knew e'en Saints | MY paſſion is as muſtard ſtrong; 
le. 2 | 5 I fit all ſober fad; 
| $5] t f a Drunk as a piper all day | | 
S 345. The ß Pair. Or like a © Of 6c mad. 
A DAM alone could not be eaſy, Round as a hoop the bumpers flow, 
do he muſk have a wife, an' pleaſe ye; | I arial, yet can it forget her 
e how did he procure this wife, 8 For, tho as drunk as David's ſow, 
Lo cheer his ſolitary life? 7 I love her ſtill the better. 


Pert as a pear-monger I'4 be, 
If Molly were but 100 
Cool as a cucumber, could ſee 
| The reſt of womankind. y 
Like a ſtuck pig 1 gaping —_ 
And eye her or and oer; es 
Lean as a rake, with lighs and 8 
1 Sleak as 4 motife before. 
Plump as a partridpe was t known, 
And ſoft as filk my ſkin ; 
My cheeks as fat as butter grown; 
But as a grbat how thin! 
I, melancholy as a cat. x 
Am kept So to . 3 
But ſhe, inſenſible of that, | 
Sound as a top can ſleep. 
Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs'to fee me pale; 
And merry as a grig is grown, 7 
| And briſk as botticd ale. 
The God of love, at her n 
Is buſy as a bee! 
Hearts ſound as any bell, or e, 
Are ſmit, and Gel: like me. 
Ay me! as thick as hops, or hail, 
The fine men crowd. about her; 
But ſoon as dead as a door-nail 
Shall I be, if without her. 
Straight as my leg her ſhape appears; 
Oh ! were we join'd together! 
My heart would be ſcot free from cares, 
And lighter than a feather, 
As fine as five-pence is her mien, 
Ns drum was ever tighter ; 
Her glance is as a razor keen, 
And not the fun is brighter. 
As ſoft as pap her kiſſes are; 
. Methinks I taſte them yet; 
Brown as a berry is her hair, 


„ 
* 4 
_ 
* * 
= 


* 


As ſmooth as glaſs, as white as curds, 
Her pretty hand invites; 


x 


Her eyes as black as jet. 


382 Pt THE POETICAL tp1toMr, 


** 


Sure as a gun ſhe Il digp a tear, 


{ 


| Till you grow tender as a chick, 


Þ .. » 
my 


Ae, 


LIE as a damaſk roſe you ſee, 


Book IV. 


| Sharp as a needle are her words ; 
Her wit like pepper bites. | 
Briſk as 3 body- louſe the trips, | 
Clean as a penny dreſt; 
Sweet as a roſe her breath and on, © 
Round as a globe her breaſt. 
Full as an egg was I with glee, 
And happy as a king ! 
Good Lord! how 10 men envied me 
She lov'd like any thing! 
But falſe as hell; the like the wind 
Chang d, as her ſex muſt do; 
Tho' ſeeming as the turtle kind, 
And like the goſpel true. 
If I and Molly could agre, 
Let who would take peru ; 
Great as an Emp'ror ſhould I be, 
And richer than a Jew. : 


I'm dull as any poſt; 
Ler us like burs together ſtick, 
And warm as any roaſt. 
You 'll find me truer than a die, 
| And wiſh me better ſped; - 
Flat as a flounder when U lie, 
And as a herring dead, 


And ſigh, perhaps, and wiſh, 
When I am rotten as a pear, 
And mute as any fiſh. 


* 
— 4 +> 
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FC 349. On the Shortneſs of Human Life, 
Or like the bloſſom on the tree; 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day ; 

Or like the ſun, or like the ſhade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonah had; 

E'en ſuch is man, whoſe thread is ſpun, 


| Drawn out, and cut, and ſo is done; _F= 
Withers 


Book IV. 


Withers the roſe, the bloſſom blaſts, 

The flower fades, the morning haſtes 

The ſun doth ſet, the ſhadows ff. 

The ground conſumes, and mortals die. 
Like to the graſs that s newly ſprung, 

Or like a tale thats new begun; 

Or like a bird that 's here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May; 

Or like an hour, or like a ſpan, 

or like the ſinging of a ſwan : | 

X Een ſuch is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death; 

= Thc graſs decays, the tale doth end, 

The bird is flown, the dews aſcend ; 

The hour is ſhort, the ſpan not long, | 

The ſwan 's near death, man's life is done. 

9 Like to the bubble in the brook, 

- Or in a glaſs much like a leok; 

Or like the ſhuttle in the hand, 


? 2 * 


or like the writing in the ſand; 
ö 3 $ Or like a thought, or like a dream), - 

Or like the gliding of the ſtream; 
FE en ſuch is man, who lives by breath, 
Is here, now there, in life and death; 5 
A The bubble 's burſt, the look 's forgot, 
. . ſhuttle s fung, the writing 's blot; 4 80 
<2 N he thought is paſt, the dream is gone, 
he water glides, man's life is done. 

—— — 


XD 8 350. Epitaph on Captain Jones, 
I : Who publiſhed ſome Maorvellous Acc Oi, on W 
== Travels; the Truth of all which be Bn 
proper to tefti 555 by | 2 
FIDAVIT. 


READ wry, wild o'er the bones 

E 1 Of the world's wonder, Captain Jones ! 

1 ] Who told his glorious deeds to many, 

But never was believ'd by any. * 
Poſterity, let this wle | 

He [wore all 's true, yet here he les 


* Dr. Sheridan. 


* v HW MS," &c. 


4 A temper, the devil hi 
= 
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383 
§ 351. On the Word RE YR ESENTATIVE. 
1 repreſent; is but to perſonate, 2 
What ſhou d be truly dene, at any rate; 
Thus they, who re fairly chofe without a fee, 
Should give their votes, no doubt, with liberty; 


| | But when a ſeat is fold hy th' venal tribe, 


He repreſents them beſt—who takes a bribe. | 


A Portrait from Life. 
By Dr. SWIrr. 
OME fit by my fide; while this picture I draw, 
In chatt'ring a ae in pride a jackdaw; 
elf cou d not bridle, 
[mpertinent mixture of buſy and idle;  _. 
As rude as a bear, no mule half 6 crabbed; 


9352. 


She {wills like a ſow, and flie breeds hike a rabbit 


A houſewife in bed, at table a flattern, 
For all an example, for no one a pattern; 


* Now tell me, friend Thomas, + Ford, FGrattan 


and ꝓ merry Dan, 


Has this any likeneſs to good Madam Sheridan. 
— — 


$ 353-, At [ "SE 
On ſeeing a young Lady writing V. etſes, e a 
Hole in her Statkiy Z. 
O ſee a Lady of ſuch grace, 
With fo much fenſe and ſuch a face, 
So ſlatternly, is ſhocking ; 
| oh if you would with Venus vie, 
{ Your pen and poet by, 
And lean 2 5 your king 


ttt. tbe ro. 


$ 384. An Epigram, 
Tom was, one _—_ in deep chat with hs 
friend, 
He gravely advis'd him his manners to mend: 
That his morals were bad, he had heard it from 
many. | 


| They lie, replied Tom, for I never had any. 


+ The Dean's Friends. 


* 


+ Mr. D. Jackſon, 


384 


EET AED $ 355. On Time. 
8 AY, is there aught that can convey 
An image of its tranſient ſtay ? 
Tis am hand's breadth ; tis a tale; 
Tis a veſſel under ſaill!; 
'Tis a courſer's ſtraining ſteed; 
Tis a ſhuttle in its ſpeed; | 
"Tis an eagle in its way yr 
Darting down upon its prey; 
*Tis an arrow in its flight, 
ocking the purſuing ſight: 
Tis a vapour in the air; 
*Tis a whirlwind ruſhing there; 
*Tis a ſhort-liv'd fading flow'r ; 
"Tis a rainbow on a ſhow'r; 
"Tis a momentary ray, 
Smiling in à winter's day; | 
*Tis a torrent's rapid ftream; ; 
'Tis a ſhadow; tis a dream; 
"Tis the cloſing watch of night, 
Dying at approaching light ; 
Ns a landſcape, vainly gay, 
Painted upon crumbling clay; 
*Tis a lamp that waſtes its fires ; 
Tis a ſmoke that quick expires; 
Tis a bubble; tis a ſigh; 
Be prepar d, O Man! to die. 


of 


$ 356. An Anatomical Epitaph on an Invalid. 

Written by HIMSELF. E 

HERE lies an head, that often ach d: 
Here lie two hands that always fhak'd ; 

Here lies a brain of odd conceit ; 

Here lies a heart that often beat : 

Here lie two eyes that daily wept, 

And in the night but ſeldom ſlept; 

Here lies a tongue that whining talk'd ; 

Here lie two feet that feebly walk'd ; 

Here lie the midriff and the breaſt, 

With loads of indigeſtion preſt; 


2 


1 
ö | „ j 


| ? 
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THE. POETICAL EPITOME, 
| Here lies the liver, full of bile, 


Wn — 


ads. 


N 


1 


q 


And ſtagnates vature's circling flood; 


| If a ſtranger may be 


\ 


Book IV. 


That ne'er ſecreted proper chyle; 

Here lie the bowels, human tripes, 

Tortur'd with wind, and twiſtiug gripes ; 
Here lies the livid dab, the ſpicen, 

The ſource of life's ſad tragic ſcene 

That left fide weight that clogs the blood, 


Here lie the nerves, fo often twitch'd 
With painful cramps and poignant ſtitch ; 
Here lies the back, oft rackt with pains; 
Corroding kidneys, loins and reins ; 

Here lies the ſkin, by ſcurvy fed, 

With pimples and eruptions red; 

Here les the man from top to toe, 

That fabric fram'd for pain and woe. 


$ 357. A Poem. 
By Sir WALTER RALEIGH. - 
QHALL I, like an hermit, dwell 
On a rock, or in a cell, | 

Calling home the ſmalleſt part 
Thar is miſſing of my heart, 
To beſtow it where I may 
Meet a rival ev'ry day 3 
If ſhe undervalue me, | 
What care I how rich ſhe be? 

Were her treſſes angel gold, 
bold, 
Unrebuked, vnafraid, 
To convert them to a brayde, 
And, with little more ado, 
Work them into bracelets too; 
If the mine be grown ſo free, 
What care I how rich it be ? | 

Were her hands as rich a prize 
As her hairs, or precious eyes; 
If ſhe lay them out to take 
Kiſſes, for good manners ſake; _ 
And let ev'ry lover ſkip - Fes 
unto her lip; 


From her hand 


65% 
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| Book IV. 


lf ſhe ſeem not chaſte to me, 

FE What care I how- chaſte ſhe * 5 

f No, ſhe muſt be perfect r. 

In effect as well as ſhow W: 

Warming but as ſnowballs do, 

Not like fire, by burning too; 

But, when ſhe by change hath got 

To her heart a ſecond Lot, | 

Then, if others ſhare with me, 
Farewell rs WERE ſhe be! 


1 
*þ 
y 
7 


* 


S 358. 4 Poem. Occafioned 7 the forego? 2 


Pr. paint no more, no more e blots, 
Or chequer fo thy face with ſpots, 
| WT har I muſt view thee, as men ſtrive 
To ſee eclipſes through a ſieve; 
Be thou but pleaſing unto me, 
What care I what elſe thou be? 
Be thou fatter than a hog, _ 
A butcher's doublet, or his dog; 
ge thy cheeks butter, thy noſe greaſe; 
Nay we make brewis on thy face; 
E y et if thou do not melt to me, 
hat care I how fat thou be? 
Be thy noſe like fiery coals, 
r a grater, full of holes; 
et it turn up, or elſe hook in, 
ind fo be claſp'd unto thy chin; 
er. if it turn not unto me, 
hat care I how crook'd it be? 
bh Though reading, thou muſt look ſo cloſe, 
s thou wert reading with thy noſe ; 
rom thine eyes let filth run more 
Fhan broken boil, or plaguy ſore; 
et if they do not look on me, 
hat care I how foul they be? 
Canſt thou outſcold a butter wench, 
a freſh lawyer at the bench 3 
nſt thou the noiſe of thunder "ITY 
or al] the beer about the town? 


Fg 
& 77 
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I 


1 


Are fit for ev 


Me 


Vet, if thou wilt not { 


to me, 


[7 What care I how loud thou be? 3 


Be thy mouth like jaws of death, 
That they who Kiſs, muſt Kiſs thy teeth; 


And hold by th' handle of thy chin, * 


Leſt their foot flip, and they fall in; 
Vet, if thou wilt not gape on me, 16 1 
| What care I how broad it be? 

Smells thy breath Hike'nurſe's 7 | 
'Or a candle juft burnt out z OE 


| Or fo, that men miftake the place, 


And untruſs, coming near thy face; 

Yet if it ſmell not ſo to me, 4 

| What care 1 how ftrong it be? 
Women, like paper, whilſt they te ke 

man to write 

I'd have a miſtreſs ſuch a one, 

I might be ſure ſhe was my own; . 

Be thou then but ſuch to me, = 

What care I what elſe thou be? 


| $ 359. The Stave Coach. 
| Rae D to viſit a far diſtant friend, 
A porter to the Bull and-Gate I fend, 
And bid the ſlave at all events engage 
Some place or other i in the Cheſter ſtage; 
The flave returns it's done as ſoon as ſaid— 
Your honour 's, ſure when once the money 's paid; 
My brother whip, impatient of delay, | 


Puts-to at three, and {wears he cannot ſtay 
(Four diſmal hours ere the break of day). 


| Rous'd from ſound leep, thrice call'd, at length 


I riſe, eyes 3 
Vawning, ſtreteh out my arms, half clos d my 
By ſteps and lantern enter the machine, 

And take my place, how cordially ! between 
Two aged matrons of exceſſive bulk, 
To mend the matter too, of meaner folk ; 


While in like mode, jamm'd in on t 'other ſide, 
A * Captain and a fair one cide; 


| | _  *« "Tis like a Doctor —like a whale—” _ 
1 For that s the Thought, upon my word. 


a 
Fooliſh as fair, and in whoſe lap a boy —- 
— Our plague eternal, but her only joy; 
At laſt, the glorious number to complete, 
Steps in my landlord kor that bodkin ſeat; 


Into each other's face by turns we re thrown 
This grannam 
ſwears, 4 27 Thc... pet 
The fair-one ſcreams, and has a thouſand fears; 
While our plump landlord, train'd in other lore, 
Slumbers at eaſe, nor yet aſham'd to ſnore ; 
And maſter Dicky in his mother's lap, 
Squalling, brings wp at once three meals of pap; 
Sweet company ! Next time, I do proteſt, Sir, 
IN walk 20 Dublin ere I Il ride to Cheſter. 


* 


360. My, Garrick being aſted by .a Nobleman 
if be did not intend to fit in Parliament, gave 
bim an Anſwer in the following Lines. 
MCN than content with what my talents gain, 
A Of public favour though a little vain; 

Yet not ſo vain my mind, fo madly bent, 
To wiſh to play the fool in Parliament; 

In each dramatic unity to err; 
Miſtaking time and place, and character: 
Were it my fate to quit the mimic art, 
Id“ ſtrut and fret” no more in any part; 
No more in public ſcenes would I engage, 
Or wear the cap and maſk on any ſtage. 


$ 361. _ The Thougbt,or, A Song of Similies. 
*VE thought, the fair Narciſſa cries ; 
What is it like, Sir ?>—* Like your eyes— 
__ «Ts like a chair—'tis like a key 

« ”Tis like a purge—'tis like a flea— 

« *Tis like a beggar—like the ſun— 

46 *Tis like the Dutch tis like the moon 


« *Tis like a kilderkin of ale - 


1 


* 0 


— 


Why are my eyes, Sir, like a SWoRD ? 


| 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


© Ah! witneſs every pang I feel; 
J“ The deaths they give t 

J A ſword is like a chair you il find, 
| © Becauſe 'tis moſt an end behind. 


Wi When ſ6on by ev'ry hillock, rut, and ſtone, 
ſcolds, that coughs, and Captain 


zc 


* . * 
16 


| Book IV. 


a gry 


he likeneſs tell. 


" 


6c 


« *Tis like a key, for 'twill undo one; 
66 


'Tis like a purge, for twill run thro" one; 
« *Tis like a flea, and reaſon good. 
« *Tis often drawing human blood. 
Why like a beggar ?-—# You ſhall hear; 

4 Tis often carried fore the May'r; 

« *Tis like the ſun, becauſe tis gilt, 
HgBeſides, it travels in a belt, 

„ Tis like the Dutch, we plainly ſce, 

“ Becauſe that ſtate, whenever we 2 

A puſn for our own int'reſt make, 

Does inſtantly our ſides forſake.” * 
The moon? —“ , Why, when all 's ſaid and done, 
A ſword is very like rhe moon; * 
For if his majeſty (God bleſs him) | 
„When County Sheriff comes t' addreſs him, 
«© Is pleas d his favours to beftow | 
On him, before him kneeling low, 

© This o'er his ſhoulders glitters bright, - 

% And gives the glory to the Knight (night): 

© *'Tis like a kilderkin, no doubt, | 
For it 's not long in drawing out. 
Tis like a Doctor; for who will 
Diſpute a Doctor's pow'r to kill?” 
But why a ſword is like a whale 


* 2 


A 


40 


Ils no ſuch caſy thing to tell; 
« But ſince all ſwords are ſwords, d'ye ſee, 
Why, let it then a backſword be, ; 
«© Which, if well us'd, will ſeldom fail 
« To raiſe up ſomewhat like a whale.” 
| | "© SIC 
$ 362. The Aſftronomer's Room, | 
NE day I call'd, and, PRHILo out, J 
[ op'd the door, and look'd about; 0 
When all his goods being full in view, 1 
I took this inventory true \ 


| 


Lem. 


Lem.—A bed without a curtain, 
A broken jar to empty dirt in 
A candleſtick, a greaſy night- cap, 
A ſpitting- pot to catch what might hap; 
Two ſtockings darn'd with numerous ſtitches, 
A piece of ſhirt, a pair of breeches 
A three-legg'd foal, a four-legg'd table, 
Were fill'd with books unfit 157 rabble; 
Sines, tangents, ſecants, radius, co-ſines, 
Subtangents, ſegments, and all thoſe ſigns ; 
Enough to ſhew the man who made em 
Was full as mad as he who read em: 
An almanack of fix years ſtanding, . 
A cup with ink, and one with ſand in; 
One corner held his books and cheſt, 
And round the floor were ſtrew'd the reſt ; 
That all things might be like himſelf, 
He 'd neither cloſet, drawer, or ſhelf; 
Here, piſs-pot, ſauce- pot, broken platter, 
Appear'd like heterogeneous matter. 
In ancient days the walls were white, | 
But who gainſt damps and ſnails can fight? 
They 're now in wreathy ringlets bound, 
Some ſquare, {ome oval, and ſome round; 
The antiquarian there may find 
Each hieroglyphic to his mind; 
Such faces there may fancy trace, 
As never yet knew time or place 
And he who ſtudies maps or plans, 
Has all the work done to his hands; 
In ſhort, the room, the goods, and author, 
Appear'd to be one made for t other. 


5 WT. 3-4 PRES f 
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9 363. Epitaph by a Gentleman 10 the Memory 
RSR 


td my beſt belov'd, whoſe heav'n ly 


FAREWE 


2 U 


mind, 12 e ein | 
Genius and virtue, ſtrength with ſoftneſs join'd, 
Devotion undebas d by pride or artet, 
With meek ſimplicity and joy of heart ; 


N 


7 


| 


Com * 3 N 4 4 4 
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I Undblam'd, unequall'd in each ſphere of life, | 

The tendereſt daughter, fiſter, | 
In thee their patroneſs th' afffi 
Thuy friends, their pattern, ornament, and boaſt; 


That they more for their carriage than courage 


| Who ſometimes loy'd 


IN Too much of the finner, too little of ſaint; 
1 From quarter to quarter I ſhifted 


} 


AM 8, K. 


Tho' ſprightly, gentle; cho 
And only of thyſelf a judge 


387 fl 
33 ſincere, $a 
ev | 


ere; 


23 wife; 
ed lots + il ht” 
And I—but ah! can words my loſs 4eclare, 

Or paint th' extremes of tranſport and deſpair ? 
O thou, beyond what verſe or ſpeech can tell, 
My guide, my friend, my beſt belov'd, farewell! 


* * Wy TER 


$ 364. On ſecing a great Commander effeminately 

Th:  drefſed at a Ball, | f 

TI ſaid that our ſoldiers fo lazy are grown, 
+ With pleaſure and plenty undone, 


* — = 


are known, 
And ſcarce know the uſe. of a gun. = 
Let them ſay what they will, fince it nobody galls, 
And exclaim out ſtill Jouder and louder ; 
But there ne er was more money expended in &a/ls, 


Or a greater conſumption of powder, 


8 


| $ 365. An original Epitaph, 


HERE lies faſt aſleep, awake me who can, | 
That medley of paſſions and follies, a Man; 
licence, and ſometimes re- 


ſtraint, 


tack; . 
'Gainſt the evils of life a moſt notable quack; 
But, alas! I ſoon found the defects of my ſkill, _ 
And * 3 in practice prov'd treachleroùs 
From life's certain ills twas in vain to ſeek eaſe, 
The remedy oft prov'd another diſeaſe: .. _ 
What in rapture began, often ended in ſorrow z | 
And the pleaſure to-day brought reflection to- 

morrow: 8 


$2: 


When 


388 


ſeen, 

Then I view d with ſurpriſe the ſtrange thing 1 
* had been. 

My body and mind were ſo oddly contriv'd, 


niv'd; 
Imprudence of mind brou gh. 
The body diſeas d, paid the debt back again. 


Till they wrangled and jangled, and parted at laſt. 
And glad it is bed. time, and gps are no worſe. 


— 


8 366. Eprtapb on an — Sailer. 


W ER ſailor or not, for a moment ny 7 
Poor Tom's mizen top-ſail is laid to the 
maſt; 

He n never turn out, or more heave the lead; 


I wy - head. 

He ever was briſk, and, tho' now gone to wreck, 
WI When he hears the laft be he py jump upon 
deck. 


. „ 25) 


; ky The Conſultation. | 


Proceed with. great deliberation; 
The caſe was deſperate all agreed; 
But what of that? they muſt be fee'd "Y 
They write then, as 'twas fit they ſhould, 
But for their own, not patient's good; 


Not what to give, but. what to take, . Ni Foes Fg 


8 368. 'On ee 
| Lr with thee, now even is the: wines 


Wane. N 


TARER Doctors met in conſultation E 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


When each action was. o'er, and its errors' were | 


That x. each other's _ both parties con- | 

pam, 
t on ſickneſs. and 
Thus coupled together, life's journey they paſs'd, | 1 


Thus tir'd and weary, J have finiſh'd my courſe, 


7 


True, as the 
The preſent moment is the life of man. 


Conſuling wiſely, 6 Sir, 8 7 


For thou haſt pierc' d his ae and he F 


9.369 A Rap’ 
S I walk'd by myſelf, I ſaid to e, 

And m yſelf ſaid again to me, 
ock to th ſelf, take care of chyſelf, 

For n body cares for thee'; © 
2 hen I ſaid to myſelf, and thus auler a a ya, 

With'the' ſelf-ſame repartee, * 
Look to thyſelf, or look not to thyſelf, 
| 'Tis ſelf-ſame thing to me. 


$ 270. 'To-day and To-marrow.. 5 


[T5 Day mans dreſs'd in gold and ſilver bright, 
Wrapt in a ſhroud before to-morrow . 

To- Day 9 s feeding on delicious 3 

| To-Morrow dead, unable to do g 2 

To-Day he's nice, and ſcorns to feed on crumbs, 

To- Morrow he's himſelf a diſh for worms; 

To-Day he 's honour'd, and in vaſt eſteem, 

| To-Morrow not a beggar values him: 


He 's now all a-back, nor will ſails ſhoot a- To-Day he riſes from a velvet bed, 


| To-Morrow hes in one that s made of lead; 
To-Day his houſe, tho' large, he thinks but ſmall, 
To-Morrow no command, no houſe — all; 
| To-Day has forty rann at his ga 
To-Morrow ſcorn'd, not one of 4 0 wait; 
To-Day perfum'd, as ſweet as ny roſe, 
To-Morrow ſinks i in s noſe; 
To-Day he 's grand, majeſtic, all delight, 
Ghaſtful and pale before To-Morrow night; ; 

feet cripture ſays, * man's life's a ſpan,” 


Ar Infcription” over a Gentleman 3 


$ 371 
Cbimnęy-Piece, near Barnſley. 


= 13 my beſt, my friends are free; 


Free with-that, and free with me 95 


Free to paſs the harmleſs joke, 


And the tube ſedately ſmoke; 
ree to drink juſt what they pleaſe, 


1 


As at home, and at their caſe : 
5 Fre? 


AA 


* 


Book IV. 


Free to ſpeak, and free to think 

No informers with me drink; 

Free to ſtay a night or ſo; 
When uneaſy, free to go. 


2 


AN eaſy mien, engaging in addreſfſs, 
Looks, which at once each winning grace 

| expreſs; | FF 

A life, where love and truth are ever join'd, 

A nature ever great, and ever kind; 

A wiſdom ſolid, and a judgment clear, 

The ſmile indulgent, and a ſoul ſincere; 

Meek without meanneſs, gentle and humane, 

Fond of improving, but yet never vain; 

So juſtly good, ſo faithful to his friend, 

Ever obliging, cautious to offend : 

A mind, where gen'rous pity ſtands confeſs'd 

Ready to eaſe and fuccour the diſtreſs'd: 

If theſe reſpect and admiration raiſe, 

They ſurely muſt demand our greateſt praiſe ; 

In one bright view th accomplith'd youth we ſee; 

Theſe virtues all are thine—and thou art he. | 


$ 373. Poverty and Poetry. | 
| A POOR man once a judge beſought, ' 


»YPWAS ſung of old, how one Amphion 
Could by his verſes tame a Lion; 

And by his ſtrange enchanting tunes 

Make bears and wolves dance rigadoons ; 
His ſongs could call the timber down, 

And form it into houſe or town; 

But it is plain now in theſe times 

No houſe is rais'd by poet's rhymes ; 

They for themſelyes can only rear 

A few old caſtles in the air. 0 
Poor are the brethren of the bas, 

Down from high ſtrains to ekes and ayes; 

The muſes too are virgins yet, | 

And may be till they portions get; 

Yet till the doting rhymer dreams, 


„ 
th. * i — 


OR PII CRAM 8, Ke. | 
I | But Helicon, for all his clatter, 


| And with a pot o 


And ſings of Helicon's bright ftreams ; 


Yields nothing but infipid water; 7 | 


| Yet, ev'n athirſt, he ſweetly fings HOT 
Of nectar and Elyfian ſprings. | 


The grave phyſician, who by phyſic, 


Like death, diſpatches him that is ſick, 
Purſues a ſure and thriving trade; 


Tho' patients die, the doctor 's paid; 
Licens'd to kill, he gains a palace, 


For what another mounts a gallows. 


- 


In ſhady groves the muſes play, 


And love in flow'ry meads to ſtray; 


Pleas'd with a bleaky barren ground, 
Where rip'ning fruits are never found. 
But then ſome ſay you purchaſe fame, 


| And gain a never-dying name 
Great recompenſe for real trouble! 
To be rewarded with a bubble. 


Thus ſoldiers, who in many battles 


Get bangs and blows, and God knows what elſe, 
Are paid with fame and wooden leg, 


And gain a paſs, with leave to beg. 


$ 374. On Bribery. 


To judge _— = waa 3 
0 | 


_This judger of the laws. 


| My friend, quoth he, thy cauſe is good. | 


e glad away did trudge; - 
Anon his wealthy foe did come 
Before this partial judge. 
A hog, well fed, this churl preſents, 
And craves a ſtrain of law; 
The hog receiv'd, the poor man's right 
Was judg'd not worth a ſtraw. | 
Therewith he cried, O! partial judge, 
Thy doom has me undone; : 


When oil J gave, my cauſe was good; 


But now to ruin run. EY | 
S 3 Poor 


mY 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Poor man, 1, quoth he, I thee forgot, 
. ſee thy cauſe of foil; 
came ſince into my houſe, 5 EIT 
94 broke thy pot of oil. BR: | 


8 37%. Lady 5 Fant Gray, being aſked how EYRE 
concerning the real Preſence in the eee 


gave the following artful and ſolid Anfwer : 


CHRIST was the word that ſpake it; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it 
That I believe, and take it. 


$ 376. Epigram. 


II. blew a hard ſtorm, and i in utmoſt confuſion 
The ſailors all hurried to get abſolution; 

Which done, and the weight of their ſins they 'd 

cConfeſs d, 

Was transfer d, as they thought, from them 

ſelves to the prieſt; | 
To lighten the ſhip, and le their devotion, 
They toſs'd the poor Perſen ſouſe into the ocean. 


| 


$ 377: 93 7 
KIND Peggy kiſs'd her huſband, with theſe 
words, 


« Mine own ſweet Will, how dearly I Os, 
; WHEN Gay breath'd his laſt, we in _ 


4 thee ! q 7” 
If true, quoth Will, the world none ſuch affords; 
And that tis true I dare her warrant be: T 
For ne'er was woman yet, or good or ill, 
But loved 8 beſt her own ſweet Will. 2 


— — — 
* 37 3. Epitaph on a Colter. 
DEATH at a Cobler's door oft made a ſtand, 
And always. found him on the. mending 
| hand; 
At laſt came Death, i in very dirty weather, _ | 


| 


| 


. ripp'd the fole from off the upper-leather ; 


- 


„% My head and all my books I 'd give, BY 


. % 


Book IV, 


Death 8 a trick upon him, and what was t? 
The co _ call'd for''s wn; n. brought his 


— 


— ae wet 
C 379+ Dialogue between — ls had a 
large Library, and Dick, who had more 5 
131 than Boots. 7 


\UOTH Harry to his Friend, one IE 
„% Wou'd, Richard, I'd 2% Head!“ 


Wat wilt thou give for 't! (Dick replied) - 


The batgain s quickly made.'— ' 


« With readineſs and freedom. 


„.d take thy books ; but with ry head, | 


0 r I ne'er could read em.“ bas 
$ 390. Trae Benevolence. 


THE other day, ſays Ned to Joe 
(Near Bedlam's confines eg, 5 


Whene'er 1 hear the cries of woe, 
My hand is always open. 


| I own, ſays Joe, that, tothe poor 
(You prove it.ev ry minute) 


| Your hand is open, to be ſure; _ 


But —_ there $ nothing! in it. 1 


8 381. 


On the Death of Dean Swift. 


complain d wn; 
But yet we d a Pope and a Switt, who remain a. 


| Pope falls ! — all Parnafſus reſounds with our 


cries, Ithe ſkies: 
And prayers daily made to keep Swift from 


| Vain wiſhes ! vain prayers to che Winds they Bl 


are giv n, 

For Death comes relentleſs, and mkes: him to 
heav'n; , 

At little misfortunes we re ſober] SY 

But *tis time, now we ve loſt 1 our wits, to 
run mad. 

Epigran 


Sa @© i a. 4. A 1 


l 
5 


Book IV. 


the Duke of Buckingham. 


I HAVE no hopes, the duke he ſays, and dies; 
« In ſure and certain hopes the pre late 

| cries. 
Of theſe two learned peers, I prithee ſay, man, 


The duke he ſtands, an infidel confeſt; 

« He's our dear brother,” quoth the lordly prieſt, 
The duke, the knave, ſtill brother dear he cries, 
And who can ſay the reverend prelate lies? 


$ 383, Written under a Lady's Name 
Ran | Window. | 
'TEREE brilliants fair Celinda grac'd 
(There love's artillery lies); 
One from her ſnowy finger blaz d, 
Two ſparkled in her eyes, 


The firſt, which ſhone with fainter rays, 
Could here her name impart;__ 

The others drew her charming face 
More deeply on my heart. 


in a 


8 3 Spoken extempore to a Lady, on being 
ed ubat this World was like. 
HIS world is a priſon in every reſpect, 
Whoſe walls are the heavens in common; 


The gaoler is fin, and the priſoners men; 
And the fetters are nothing but—women. 


| $ 385. The Thief. 
I TELL with equal truth and grief, 

That little Kitt 's an arrant thief; _ 
Before the urchin well could go, | 
She ſtole the whiteneſs. of the ſnow ; 
And more—that whiteneſs to adorn, _ 
She ſtole the bluſhes of the morn; 
Stole all the ſoftneſs Æther pours 


N Pi 
§ 382. Epigram on Biſbop Atterbury's burying 


Us 2  % 5 5 14 9 4 | © 
AIM 8, eg E 7 = - 


| There 's no repeating all her wiles; - 


She ſtole the Graces Winning ſmiles 


Twas quickly ſeen ſhe; robb d the ſæ y, 
She pilfer'd orient pearl for teeth, 


And ſtole the cow's ambroſial breath; | 


Who is the lying knave, the prieſt or layman 3 The cherry, ſteep'd in morning dew, 


Gave moiſture to her lips and hue. 

Theſe were her infant ſpoils; a ſtore 
To which, in time, ſhe added more 
At twelve ſhe ſtole from Cyprus queen 
Her air and love-commanding mien; 

Stole Juno's dignity, and ſtole _ 

From Pallas, ſenſe to charm the ſoul; 

She ſung—amaz'd the Syrens heard, 
And, to aſſert their voice, appear d; 

She play'd—the muſes, from their hill, 


.| Wonder'd who thus had ſtole their kill: | 4 E 


Apollo's wit was next her pre yr 

And then the beams that light the day; 8 

While Jove, her pilf ring thefts to crown, - ,- 

Pronounc'd theſe beauties all her own; 5 

Pardon'd her crimes, and prais'd her art, 

And t' other day ſhe ftole—my heart. 
Cupid ! if lovers are thy care, 

Revenge thy vot'ry on the fair ; 

Do juſtice on her ſtolen charms, 

And let her priſon be—my arms. 


$ 386. On the frequent Defeats of the French 
| Army in the laft War. i 


THE toaſt of each Briton in war's dread 


% 


O'er bottle or bowl, is, Succeſs to our arms 
Attack'd, put to flight, and ' ſoon fore d from 
each trench, | 


| Succeſs to our legs, is the toaſt of the French. 


| 8 387. Epitaph on a Scolling Wife. 


On primroſe buds, in vernal ſhow'rs. 


OY 


HERE lies my wife, poor Molly ! let her lie 
| She finds repoſe at laſt—and ſo do I. | 


84 | Beauty's 


To plant a ſtar in either eye; n K 


alarms, 5 „ 
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3 388. Beauty's Value, By SHAKSPEARE.” 


EAUTY ig but a vain, a fleeting good, 
A ſhining gloſs that fadeth ſuddenly; 
A flower that dies when almoſt in the bol, 


A brittle glaſs that breaketh preſently. 


A fleeting a gloſs, a glaſs, a flower, 
Loſt, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 
As goods when loft, we know, are ſeldom found, 
As fading gloſs no rubbing can excite; _ 
As flowers, when . dend, are e on the 
und, 
_ As 2 no cement can unite; 
So beauty, blemiſh'd once, is ever loſt, 


In ſpite of phyſie, painting, pains and coſt. 


$ 389. 4 Sailor buwving been „ 10 the 
rl * e tied ready oa Gn. 
17 Lines to n 
mander, who hu an Ave to a Cat. 


r 


Of juſtice iq all the ſhip's crew; 
I'm Kati 2 and if I am bier d, 
Tis no more than I own is my due. 
In this ſcuryy condition, I humbly petition. 
To offer 2 fome lines to your eye; 
Merry Tom by ſuch traſh once avoided the laſh; 
And if fate — you pleaſe, ſo may I. 


Diiev's nothing you lar (I 'm inform d) like 
a cat! 
your honour's averſion is mine; 


IF puſs then with one tail can ſo make your 


0 g fave me Gont that which has nine. 
— B. He was pardoned, 


& 390. On a certain Lady's Stacy. 


15 Chloe's ſtudy ſhall we go ? 
Xe ladies have their * now) 


THE POEPICAL EPITOME, 


| 


—_ 


* 
| Oh! what a ſplendid ſight is there! 


K IV. 


1 
* 3 
# i. 


I 'Twould make the dulleſt hermit . 185 
There ſtand all rang'd, in proud array 1 71 


Each French romance and modern of N. dr: 


| Love's magazine of flames and dart; 


Whole hiſtories of eyes and hearts! 
But oh! view well the outward deut, 
| You'll never need to look within; 


What Chloe loves, ſhe plainly OP. 2 


For lo! her Mt fl fire are beaux. 


& 1 391. jy 9 mw 


1 lofty oak from a ſmall acorn grow 


T4 


And to the ſkies aſcends with Fpovacing 


boughs; 


As years increaſe, it ſhades th' 888 plain, 
Then, big Wy; death and VEngeanges: e 


the m 


Hence riſes fame and ſafety to our ſhore, 
And from an acorn ſprings Britannia $ 1 8 


8 392. The Modern Cre.” 


 PRAY, „ ſay what 's thats which ſmirking trips 


this ways: 


That powder'd thing, ſo neat, b trim, ſo gay ? 
Adorn'd with tambour'd veſt, and ſpangled 


ſword, 


That ſupple ſervile mee f 0! that's a Lord! 


You jeſt—that thing a Peer! an En: liſn 


Peer 


Who ought (with — eſtate, an conſeience 


clear) 
Either in grave debate, or "howdy fi ht, 


Firmly maintain a free-born people's right: 


Surely thoſe Lords were of another breed, 


mede; 


| Who met their monarch "John at Rupne- 


And, clad in ſteel, there, i in a glorious hour, 
Made the curſt t vie feel the people's power; 


Made him confeſs, beneath that awful rod 
2 voice united 3 1s the voice of God, 


- 


, . 


Epitaph | | 


| Her throat is an open ſepulehre; her legs 


6 s © * * * 1 ; 9 * 
A nein 


Book IV. 


$ 393. Epitaph on a beautiful and virtubus 
young Lady. NO FT | 
QLEEP ſoft in duſt, wait the Almighty's will, 
Then rife unchang'd, and be an angel fill. 


$ 294. An Epitaph on a poor, but bone f Man. 


TOP, reader, here, and deign a look 


On one without a name; 
Ne'er enter d in the ample book 
Of fortune, or of fame. s 


Studious of peace, he hated ſtrife, 
Meek virtues fill'd his breaſt ; 
His coat of arms, a ſpotleſs life; 

© An honeſt heart, his creſt. © 


Quarter'd therewith was innocence ; 

And thus his motto ran: 
© A conſcience void of all offence 

+ Before both God and man. 


In the great day of wrath, tho? pride 
Now ſcorns his pedigree, 

Thouſands ſhall wiſh they d been allied 
To this great family. 


* 


9 


4 8 


$ 395. An Epitaph on a very idle Fellow. 
From CAMBDEN. 
| HERE lyeth one that once was born, and 
cried; ; : [ died, 


Liv'd ſev'ral years, and. then — and then — he | 


F$ 396. The Picture of Slander. 
WHAT mortal but Slander, that ſerpent, 
„ hath ſtung, „„ e 
Whoſe teeth are ſharp arrows, a razor her 
The poiſon of aſps her vivid lip loads, 
The rattle of ſnakes, with the ſpittle of toads ; 


2 


Sit hatching of vipers and cockatrice eggs; 


E 


* 


And thus he makes ſure that none ſhall re- 


9 
» : 
: 


The mouth of a monkey, the hug of a bear, 
The head of a parrot, the chat of a harez 
The wing of a magpye, the ſnout of a hog, - 
The feet of s mole, and the tail of a dog; 
Her claw is a tiger's, her forchead is bras, 
With the hiſs of a gooſe, and the bray of an aſs. 


8 & 2399. On a covetous old Parſon. -—- 
ES Spintext in ſpleen, This public 
donation, . 5 
Methinks, ſavours much of vain oſtentation; 
G—4d bleſs me, five pounds! why the ſum. is 
immenſe ; | | 


And for pity, mere pity, 'tis mew and retence; 4 


b When I do an alms, fame's trumpet ne'er blows. 
| What my right hand is doing, my left never 


knows; 
All my gifts I beſtow in ſo private a way, 
That when, how, or where, no mortal can ſay.“ 
Spintext, it is true, has ſuch art to conceal 
'em, feel em; 
That his pariſh ne'er ſee, nor the poor ever 


veal 'em. 


$ 398. To Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
. y Mr. Por. bo 
Y a beauty or wit, nu mortal as yet 
To queſtion 2 empire has dard; 
1 


But men of diſcerning have thought that in 
| learnin | Et 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


Impertinent ſchools, with muſty dull rules, 
Have reading to females demed; 
So Papiſts refuſe the Bible to uſe, - « 
Leſt flocks.ſhould be wile as their guide. 
Twas a woman at firſt (indeed the was curſt) | 
In knowledge that taſted delight; . 
And ſages agree, the laws ſhould decree 


Her ſting is a ſcorpion's: like h ena ſhe 11 ct 8 
Wich the ear of an adder, a baliliſk's eye; 4 | 


To the firſt of poſſeſſors the richt. 


8 5 Then 


—— TONE 


tie complaint mould be made of the place where 


Poor Betty, to ſave the expence of a grave, 


394 THE: POETIC 


Then bravely, fair dame, reſume the old claim 
Which to your whole ſex does belong; 
And Jet men receive, from a ſecond bright Eve, 
The knowledge of right and of wrong. £1 


But if the firſt Eve hard doom did receive, 
When only one apple had ſhe; you, 

What puniſhment new ſhall be found out for 
Who, taſting, have robb'd the whole tree? 

I 399. Epigram to a pretended Friend, and 

wg. real Enemy. | 

TRT heſitating tongue, and doubtful face, 

* Shew all thy kindneſs to be mete grimace: 

Throw off the maſk; at once be foe, or friend; 

Tis baſe to ſooth when malice is the end; 

The rock that 's ſeen gives the poor ſailor dread; 

But double terror that which hides its head. 


——____ 


J 400. On a Tomb-jlone in Eſſex, 
ERE lies the man Richard, 

And Mary his wife; 

Their furname was Pritchard; 
They liv'd without ſtrife ; 

And the reaſon was plain 
They abounded in riches ; 

They nor care had nor pain; 3 5 
And the wife WORE THE BREECHES ! 


$ 40. An Epitaph on the Death of a favourite 
Parrot, that was found in a Necefſary- Houſe, 
HERE ſafe lie interr'd the remains of a bird, 
Who ſubmits to all-conquering fate; 
Whoſe maſter took care to teach it to ſwear, 
As his miſtreſs had taught it to prate. 


en 


Poor Betty is only in fault; a 


[Till threeſcore and ten, 


AL'”EPITOME, Boor iv. 


To preſerve its dear fame for time without name, 
His miſtreſs, ſtill kinder and kinder, 

Declar'd with a tear ſhe d never come here 
Without leaving ſomething behind her. 


$ 402. On the Death of a Wife, a notable 
Scold and a Shrew, By the Huſband. 
E lived one-and-twenty year, 
As man and wife together ; 
I could no longer keep her here, 
She 's gone I know not whither, 


Could 1 but gueſs, I do proteſt, 
I ſpeak it not to flatter, _ 

Of all the women in the world 
I never would come at her. 


{| Her body is beſtowed well, 


A handſome grave doth hide her 
And ſure her ſoul is not in hell, 
— The devil would ne'er abide her. 


J rather think ſhe 's ſoar'd aloft ; 
For in the laſt great thunder, 

Methought, I heard her very voice 
Rending the clouds in ſunder. 


Pariſb Clerk, a good Man, and an excelent 
Backgammon Player, ⁊ubo was ſucceeded in bis 
Ogice by a Mr. Trice. 
Y the chance of the die, 

On his Zac here doth lie 
Our moſt audible clerk, Maſter Hammond ; 
| Tho' he bore many.men _ 3 | 


Vet, at length, he by death is backgammon'd. 


But hark! neighbours, hark! 
Here again comes the clerk; | 
By a bit very lucky and nice; 


{ With death we 're now even, 


He juſt Repp'd to heaven, 1 


Thought proper to chooſe it a vault, 


- 4a * 


And is with us again 


in in a TRR. 
e 


$ 403. Epitapb on Mr. Thomas Hammond, a 


1 
: 
7 
1 
L 


Book IV. 
9 404. Te Roſe. By Mr. PHILIPps. 


PHE roſe's age is but a day; 
Its bloom the pledge of its decay 
Sweet in ſcent, in colour bright; 


It blows at morn, and fades at night. 


united by Dr. Swirr. 


My age is not a moment's ſtay, 

My birth the ſame with my decay; 
I favour ill; no colour know; 
And fade the inſtant that I blow. 


I 40 5. 4 Boſton Epigram.—IWriten in 1774. 
Rod Radu. Miniſtry. 
you've ſent a rod to Maſſachuſſer, 
Thinking th' Americans will buſs it; 
But much I fear, for Britain's ſake, 
That this ſame rod will prove 2 ſnake. 


8 406. On Matrimony. An HEpigram. 
OM ppais'd his friend, who chapg'd his ſtate, 
For binding faſt himſelf to K ate, 
In union, ſo divine; 
« Wedlock 's the end of life, he cried; 
Too true, alas,” ſaid Jack, and ſigh 'd, 
«© *Twill be the end of mine. 


$ 407. Epitaph on Lady Molefeworth, who Was 
burnt to death by a Fire which broke out in 
her Dwelling -Houfe, London, the 6th of May, 
1763. 

A PEERLESS matron, pride of female life, 

In ev'ry ſtate, as widow, maid, or wife; 
Who, wedded, to threeſcore preſerv'd her fame; 
She liv'd a Pharnix, and ein d in ams. 


dg 408. Or bearing if a ' Gentleman * Pocket | 
being pick'd of bis Watch. 

HE that a watch would wear, this hs maſh is 

Pocket his "watcll, aud 2 his HER | 
too. | ö 52 


EPI G R 


9 49. 
5 WOOP ye, my friends, live free from corey 
| | 


+ Attended by a fav'ry diſn 


— 
F 


A M 8, &c. | 305 
The Country Parſon" 5 Bleſſings. 


Attentive lend a willing ear; 


| While I, in humble verſe, relate 


The bleflings of my humble ſtate : 

I have a living brings in clear 

About an hundred pounds a year; 

The tythe well paid, without law-ſtrife 

(I m not incumber'd with a wife); 

A ſingle church, not grand, but neat; 

My people rather good than great; 

A ſtrong- built houſe, and paſture good, 
Where Sorrel crops his livelihood ; 

A garden cloth'd with greens and fruits, 
And intermix'd with flow'ry roots; 6. 
A walk, with well- mow'd greenſword laid, 
Where I may ſmoke, in fun or thade; 

A terrace rais'd; whence I furvey 

The market folk, who paſs that way 

A ſhaded bench, where I may read 

Old Baker's Chronicle, or Speed: 

The neighb'ring clergy, Kind and free, 
Who give and take civility; 

Of humour good, of mirth and ſenſe, 

' Who o'er a glaſs ſome wit diſpenſe ; 

(For where 's the crime to meet and prate, 
Of country news, and tricks of ſtate ? ) 

Some ſocial gents of goodly worth, 

Who ſcorn to boaſt of wealth or birth; 

Who ne'er aſſume the courtier's frown, 

Yet keep above the homely clown; 
Who love their country, king, and cluircks, | 
And in no dues the parſon lurch: $73. 44 
With eate I keep a maid and man, 

| This Harry call'd, the other Nan: 

A table ſleek, with pudding grac'd 

Or plain, or plum, as ſuits my dale: 2 be! 


Of mutton, beef, or fool, or fin: 
A pile of ſallad, Freihand green; 


* ſummer, fruit, well — and cleany =. 
S6 no 


396 - THE POBTICAL EPITOME, 


Sound FH ark lin ale, and ſometimes wine, 
When Patron deigns with Vic Ws 
Oft o'er the fields with gun I ftride, 
And faithful Banter by my fide: 
Then, if a e e is in ſight, 

It ſerves to r me at might, "0 
Or elſe a welle or a ini : 
Sometimes a diſh of double 

Thus joyous do I paſs. my i. 
Stranger to tumult or to 8 
Pleafures I feel in this:eftate; 
Unfelt, unknown to rich and great; 
When airy-fancy mounts on wing, 
T think myſelf a ſort of king; 
My + an Tap ſceptre z cup, my crown; 
My elbow chair, By rega throne. 


8 410. E happy Fre- dae. 
TE. hee was clean, the fire clear, 
The kettle on for tea; 
Palemon, in his elbow-chair, 
As blefs'd as man could be. 
Clarinda, who his heart poſſeſs'd, 
And was his new-made bride, 
With head reclin'd upon his breaſt, 
Sat toying by his fide. 
Stretch'd at his feet, in happy ſtate, 
A fav'rite dog was laid ; 
By whom a little ſportive cat 
In wanton humour play'd. 
Clarinda's hand he gently preſs'd, 
She ſtole an am rous kiſs ; 
And, bluſhing; modeſtly confeſs d 
The fulnes of her bliſs. 
Palemon, with a heart elate, 
Pray'd to Almighty Jove, 
That it might ever be his fate, 
Juſt ſo to ive, and lore. 


B ẽe this eternity, he eried, 4 Ga 57 5 
And let no — 4633 
Continue thus my low re-fide, | % 


1 ak no other heaven? 


— 


Book IV. 
| $ 411. The Retroſpet? of Life. | 


RICHES, Chance may take or give 3 ; 


Beauty lives a day, and dies; 
Honour lulls us while we live; 


| 40 | Mirth 's a cheat, and Pleaſure flies. 
| Is there nothing worth pur care? 


Time, and Chance, and Peath our foes; 


is If our joys ſo fleeting are, 
} Are we only tied to woes? 


Let bright Virtue anſwer, No; 3 
Fler eternal powers prevail _ 
When honours, riches, ceaſe to flow, 


And Beauty, Mirth, and Fore, 15. 


412. An Invitation into the {AA 
Tak N in their torpid e | 
Compoſe their uſeleſs wing, 
And bees in hives as idly wait 
The call of early ſpring. 


| | The keeneſt froſt that binds the ſtream, 


The wildeft wind that blows, my 


Are neither felt nor fear'd by on,” 


Secure of their repoſe. 


But man, all feeling and ke" 
The gloomy ſcene ſurveys; I 
With preſent ills his heart muſt ache, | 
And pant for brighter days.. 


Old Winter, halting o'er the mead, N 
Bids me and Mary mourn ; 135 Wy 
But lovely Spring peeps o'er his a 140 


| [ And whiſpers your — HURT 
Then April, with her fiſter May, 


Shall. chafe him from the bow' 5% 4 * & 
And weave freſh- ds-ev'ry 


[ . To crown the {miling hours. 


: 45 And if a tear that ſpeaks regret 


Of happier times appear, 


4A glimpſe of joy that we . 3207 
| 48 Shall * and dry che ter. 


Tevitatiun 


$ 413. Invitation tothe Fratbered Race: For you theſe cherries I protect; 
een | - GREAVES, .**To you _ plums 3 . y | 
I | 5 " | Sweet is the fruit that you have peck'd, - 
AGAIN the balmy zephyr blows, But ſweeter far your ſong. of 


Freſh verdure decks the grove ; | | 3 ; ET, 
Each bj wit veel gem as, = | ti ae erage mad 
AN SRO eee Mine be the gift of fruit and ſhade; 
Ye gentle warblers ! hither fly, - ; Your ſongs be my reward. 
And ſhun the noon-tide heat : 5 | 


My ſhrubs à cooling ſhade ſupply ; 


| My groves a ſafe retreat. | $ 414. Adareſs to a Nightingale. THOMSON. 
| 1 NIGHTINGALE ! beſt poet of the grove, 
: my 3 * bee. e ra e : | | That plaintive ſtrain can ne'er belong to thee, 
Here rove and ſwg the live- long day; ry, n 8 1 ; 
At night, here ſweetly reſt, _ | | ſtrain, [4 le! . 


'Tis mine, alas! to mourn my wretched fate: 
I love a maid who all my boſom charms, 

Vet loſe my days without this lovely mate; 
Inhuman fortune keeps her from my arms. 
You, happy birds ! by nature's imple laws 


Amid this cool tranſlucent rill, 
That trickles down the glade, 

Here bathe your plumes, here drink your fill, 
And revel in the ſhade. * | | 


No ſchool-boy rude, to miſchief prone, Lead your ſoft lives, uſtain'd by nature's fare ; 

Eber ſhews his ruddy face, You dwell wherever roving fancy draws, 
Or twangs his bow, or hurls a ſtone, | And love and ſong is all your pleaſing care: 

In this ſequeſter'd place. But we, _ {laves of int'reſt and of PO, 

| . HR yet 1 Dare not be bleſt, leſt envious tongues ſhould blame; 
„% . And hence, in vain, I languiſn for my bride : 
The goldfinch dreads no llimy ſnares, Y mourn with ms, forget rd my haplets ne 

To clog her painted wings. % | — 
Sad Philomel ! ah, quit thy haunt Is 415. Lines from Dr. Barnard, Dean of 

Yon diſtant woods among, | Derry, to Dr. Goldſmith, and Mr. Cumber- 
And round my friendly grotto chant e 1 | Ds 


Thy ſweetly plaintive ſong, + | Dx AR Noll and dear Dick, ſince you've made 


Let not the harmleſs redbreaſt fear, „ u ſo - 17 af | 
Domeſtic bird, to com .. - - Accept the beſt thanks of the poor Dean of 

And ſeek a ſure aſy lum here,, - / » | Tho! I here muſt confeſs, that your meat and 
With one that loves his home.. your wine fine; 

My trees for you, ye artleſs tribe, Are not quite to my taſte, tho they re both very 


. Shall ſtore of fruit preſerv: For ſherry s a liquor monaſtic, you o＋õn ; 
O! let me thus your friendſhip bribem: No there 's nothing T hate ſo— as drinking 
Come, feed without reſerre. 4 alone; , 
0 Bb +3 


It may do for your monks, or your curates and 

„„ e 
But, for my part, I m fond of more ſociable li- 
Your ven'ſon 's delicious tho too ſweet your 

ſauce is— ww 3133 
Sed non ego maculis offendar paucis. [diſh up; 
So ſoon as you pleaſe, you may ſerve me your 


Biſhop. 
$ 416. On Dr. Goldſmith' s Chara&eriflical 
8 Cookery. p 
A Fen d Epprit. 


By D. GARRICK, EV. 


ſent us? 
Is this the great poet whoſe works ſo content 
This Goldſmith's fine feaſt, who has written 
| fine books! | [ cooks. 
Heaven ſends us good meal but the Devil ſends 


2 


8 417. Jubiter and Mercury. A Fable. Writ- 
| teu ſome Time fince. 1BID. | 

TTERE, Hermes, ſays Jouve, who with nectar 
| was mellow. D fellow ;,— 
Go fetch me ſome clay—I will make an odd 
Right and wrong ſhall.þe jumbled, much gold 
V oO © <Terofs; 
Without cauſe be he pleas'd, without cauſe be he 
Be ſure, as I work, to throw in contradictious, 
A great love of truth, yet 
39 nations: ©: jo. ©; [the baking, 
Nowy mix theſe ingredients, which, warm'd in 
Turn to /carning and gaming, religion and 
700 [ echaſterz 
With the love of a wench, let his writings be 


FE”? 


But inſtead of your ſherry, pray make me a—| 


ARE theſe the choice diſhes the Doctor has | 


ſus? | 


a mind turn'd to fic- | 


THE POPTTC/AL EPITOME, Bvorlv. 


That the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail, 
Set fire to the head, and ſer fire to the tail: lit, 
For the joy of each ſex, on the world I 'Il beſtow 
This Scholar, Rake, Cbriſfian, Dupe, Gameſler, 
| and Poet; WO a 
| Tho' a mixture ſo odd, ho ſhall merit great fame, 
And among brother mortals—be GOLDSMITH 
| his name ! | rod i 
When on earth. this ſtrange meteor no more 
4 ſhall appear, | { here! 
You, Hermes, ſhall fetch him—to make us ſport 


$ 418. The Lamentation of Glumdalclitch, 


For the Loſs of Grildrig. 
- 4 Pafloral. - Gar. 
| GOON as Glumdalclitch miſs'd her pleaſing 


care, | 
She wept, the blubber'd, and ſhe tore her hair. 
No Britiſh miſs fincerer grief has known, 
Her ſquirrel miſſing, or her ſparrow flown. 
She furl'd her ſampler, and haul'd in her thread, 
And ſtuck her needle into Grildrig's bed; 


j Then ſpread her hands, and with a bounce [ct 


Her baby, like the giant in Guildhall. [fall 

In peals of thunder. now ſhe roars, and now 

She gently whimpers like a lowing cow; 

Vet lovely in her ſorrow ſtill appears; 

| Her Jocks diſhevell'd, and her flood of tears, 

Scem like the lofty. barn of ſome. rich ſwain, 

When from the thatch drips faſt a thower of rain. 
In vain ſhe ſearch'd each cranny of the houſe, 

Each gaping chink impervious to a mouſe. 

Mas it for this (ſhe cried) with daily care, 

Within thy reach I ſer the vinegar; 

| 6c And fill'd the cruet with the acid ride, 1 

| © While pepper · vrater worms thy bait ſupplied, 

Where twin ' d the ſilver eel around thy hook, 


Nip his tongue with ſtrange matter, his pen with 


ine taſte; 


: And all the little monſte ra of the brook-t-- - 


« Sure 


| 


Within the king-cup, if thy limbs are ſpread, 


Book IV. 


« Sure in' that lake he d 
&« drown'd.” | 9 344 | 
She-dragg'd the cruet, but no Grildrig found. 
« Vain is thy courage, Grilly, vain thy boaſt ; 
« But little creatures enterpriſe the moſt. 


EB 1 0.8 
roppd: My Grilly 's 


« Trembling, I've ſeen thee dare the kitten's paw, | 


« Nay, mix with children as they play d at taw, 
Nor fear'd the marbles, as they bounding flew: 
« Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to vou. 

« Why did I truſt thee with that giddy youth? 
Who from a page can ever learn the truth? 

« Vers d in court tricks, that money- loving boy 
« To ſome lord's daughter fold the living toy; 
“Or rent him limb from limb, in cruel play, 

« As children tear the wings of flies away. 
From place to place o'er Brobdignag I Il roam, 
And never will return, or bring thee home.“ 
„But who hath eyes to trace the paſſing wind? 
« How then thy fairy footſteps can I find? 

“ Doft thou, bewilder'd, wander all alone, 

In the green thicket of a molly ſtone; 

« Or, tumbled from the toadſtool's flippery 
| & round, [ ground ? 

“Perhaps, all maim'd, lie grovelling on the 
«© Poſt thou, imboſom'd in the lovely roſe, 

« Or ſunk within the peach's down, repoſe? 


1 


« Or in the golden cowſlip's velvet head; 
«© O ſhew me, Flora, midſt thoſe ſweets, the 
« flower | [ bower ! 
„ Where fleeps my Grildrig in this fragrant 
But ah! 1 fear thy little fancy roves | 
© On little females, and on little loves; 
« Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, . 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe, 
Doors, windows, chimneys, and the ſpacious 
» 2,06 rooms, . —_ et 177151 
« Equal in fize;to'cells of heney- eombs. [ſhore, 
„ Haſt thou for, theſe now ventur'd from the 
Thy bark a bean-ſhell, and a ſtraw thy oar ? 
Or, in thy. box now bounding on the main, 


— 
— —_——— 


th 


* 
* 
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« And ſhall I ſet thee on my hand no more, 
& To ſee thee leap the lines, and traverſe o'er 
« My ſpacious palm? of ſtature ſcarce a ſpan, 
% Mimic the actions of a real man? 75 7 
«© No, more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
« As ſeamen at a capſtern anchors weigh? 
Hou waſt thou wont towalk with cautious tread, 
* A dith of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head? 
How chaſe the mite that bore thy cheeſe away, 
% And keep the rolling maggot at a bay ?” 

She ſaid; but broken accents ſtopp'd her voice, 
Soft as the ſpeaking trumpet's mellow noiſe. | 
She ſobb'd a ſtorm, and wip'd her flowing eyes, 
Which ſeem'd like two broad ſuns in miſty 

ſkies !— 188 8 [mand 

O! ſquander not thy grief; thoſe tears com- 
To weep upon our cod in Newfoundland: 
The plenteovs pickle ſhall preſerve the fiſh, 
And Europe taſte thy ſorrows in a diſn. 


* 


1 
= 0 
— 


$ 419. The Old Cheeſe. KING. 
Y 2UNG.Slouch the farmer had a jolly wife, 
That knew all the conveniencies of life, 

Whoſe diligence and cleanlineſs ſupplied 
The wit which nature had to him denied: | 
But then fhe had a tongue that would be heard, 
And make a better man than Slouch afearxd. 
This made cenſorious perſons of the town 
Say, Slouch could hardly call his foul his own ! 
For if he went abroad too much, ſhe d uſe 
To give him flippers, and lock up his ſnoes. 
Talking he lov'd, and ne'er was more afflicted + 
Than when he was diſturb'd or contradicted ;_ * 
Yet ſtill into his ſtory ſhe would break, [ſpeak.” 
With, “ "Tis. not ſo — pray give me leave to 
His friends thought this was a tyrannic rule, 
Not differing much from calling of him fool; 
Told him, he muſt exert himſelf, and de 
In fact the maſter of his family *[* ſhew 

He ſaid,” That the next Tueſday noon woulfl 
Whether he were the lord at home, or ” ; " 
© When 


Shall I nc'er bear thyſelf and houſe again? 


4⁰⁰ THE POETICAL 'EPITOME, Boo IV. 


4 . : : 1 . Seng | 
When their good company he would intret } Then Cheeſe was brought. Says Slouch, 
To well-brew'd ale, and clean, if homely | ß This e'en ſhall roll! 
» meat. e | © I''m ſure tis hard enough to make a bowl: 
With aching heart home to his wife he goes, © This is ſkim- milk, and therefore it ſhall go; 


And on his knees does his raſh act diſcloſe, And this, becauſe tis Suffolk, follow too.” 

And prays dear Sukey, that, one day at leaſt, But now Sue's patience did begin to waſte ; 

He might appear as maſter of the feaſt. Nor longer could diffimulation laſt. 

© I'll grant your with,” cries ſhe, © that you may | Pray let ine riſe,” ſays Sue, my dear: III find 
FF * 5 4 A cheeſe perhaps may be to Lovy's mind.“ 
Twere wiſdom to be govern'd ſtill by me.“ | Fhen in an entry ſtanding cloſe, where he 

The gueſts upon the day appointed came, Alone, and none of all his friends might ſee; 

Each bowſy farmer with his ſimp'ring dame. And brandiſhing a cudgel he had felt, 

«Ho! Sue! cries Slouch, why doſt not thou | And far enough on this occafion ſmelt ; 

© © appear? 4 | « T 'll try, my joy!” ſhe cried, „if I can pleaſe 

© Are theſe thy manners when Aunt Snap is | © My Deareſt with a taſte of his Old Cheeſe!” 

r neee Ko I Slouchi turn'd his head, faw his wife's vigo- 

e« I pardon aſk,” ſays Sue; © I 'd not offend rous hand | | 

% Any my dear invites, much leſs his friend.” | Wielding her oaken ſapling of command; 

Slouch by his kinſman Gruffy had been taught | Knew well the twang : © Is't the old Cheeſe, 

To entertain his friends with finding fault, | my Dear? [4 T'l ſwear; 

And make the main ingredient of his treat © No need, no need of Cheeſe,” cries Slouch, 
His ſaying, * There was nothing fit to eat: J think I ve din'd as well as my Lord 

© The boil'd Pork ſtinks, the roaſt Beef s not Mayor!“ ; 

© enough, | | 


# ö The Bacon's ruſty, and the Hens are tough 8 Oy | 4 Story, 
WL Ht The Veal s all rags, the Butter 's turn'd to 9420. e * P15 70 


18 Oil; 5 8 

4 . = j BRACE of ſinners, for no good, | 

4 por 3 eee on A Were order'd to the Virgin Mary's ſhrine, 

£ Down to a pudding without Plums or Fat. Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, ſtone, wood, 

© What teeth or ſtomach 's ſtrong enough to]! And in a fair white wig look d wondrous 

Upon a Gooſe my Grannum kept to breedꝰ Fifty long miles had thoſe ſad rogues to travel = 

© Why muſt old Pidgeons, and they ftale, be With EL in their ſhoes much worſe than = 
enn, + >: | e "gravel. ont" | 
When there 's-ſo-many ſquab ones in the neſt » In ſhort. their toes, ſo gentle, to amuſe, = 

This Beer is ſour; tis muſty, thick, and ſtale, The prieſt had order'd peas into their ſhoes: = 

© And worſe than any thing, except the Ale. A noſtrum famous in old Pepiſh time,, | 

Sue all this while many excuſes made: ö For purifying fouls that ſtunk with erimes; 


Some chings ſhe own'd;; at other times the laid >' | A ſort of apoſtolie als, 
The fault on chance, but oftener on the maid. That Popich parſons for its powers 1 - 
: G nel The 1 n ien CCC ON & ket 


£ 
1 


| Book IV. 
hr l 


For keeping fouls 10 5 fave 
Juſt as our kitchen: ſalt keeps meal. 

The knaves ſet off on the ſame day, 

Peas in their ſhoes, to go and pray: 

But very dift'rent was their * 1 n 
One of the ſinners gallop'd on, 4 
Light as a bullet from a gun; 

The other g a as if he had been Ao. 


5 * # £ 


.  — a 


Then home again he nimbly een 
Made fit, with ſaints 1 to live fer e e 

In coming back, however, let me ſay, 57 

He met his brother rogue, about half — 

a with outſtretch' d bum and aint 

nees; 

Damning the fouls and bodies of the peas 3 

His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brows in ſweat, 

Deep ſympathiſing with his groaning feet. 


— wa TEE 


* grim, broke 
How, lazy lubber !”— 
5 Ods curſe it, cried the other, tis no oe 
My feet, once hard as any rock, | 
Are now as ſoft as Subber. | 
* Excuſe me, Virgin Mary, that I ſwear— 
As for Loretto, I ſhall not get there: 
No! to the Deril my finful. ſoul muſt go, 
For damme if I han t loſt ev'ry toe. 
But, brother ſinner, do explain | 
How 'tis that you are not in pain; 
* What pow'r hath work'd a wonder for 
your toes: ot 
* Whilſt I, juſt like a ſnail, am crawling, 
Now ſwearing, now on faints devoutly baw]- 
| in | 
Whilſt 2 a raſcal comes to eaſe my woes ? 
Hou is it that you can like a greyhound go, 
| « Merry as if that * had happen' d, 
* burn "= nor, 
cried the other, grinning, e you muſt 


n 8 


— "ao. 


1 BP: 2:G N. 23118 


1 A country 
Poor 2 who ſuffer d by a broad black 


| 


h 
4 Th Juſt before I ventur'd on my journey, | 


&.. 


« To walk a little more at eaſe, 
«© I took the liberty t to boil my peas,” 


i | . Bumphin "0 Ruger. ſeller. Is. 
5 "FELLOW. 3 in a. market-town 
Moſt muſical cried razors up and down, 
And. offer'd twelve for eighteen pence z  -- 


Which certainly ſeem'd wondrous cheap, 
And for the money quite a heap, 


As ev'ry man would buy, with caſh and ſenſe. 


bumpkin the great offer heard : 


beard, [noſe. 
That ſcem'd; a ſhoe- bruſh ſtuck beneath his 
With cheerfulneſs the eighteen, pence he . 
And proudly to Himſelf in whiſpers ſaid,. 


This raſcal ſtole the razors, I ſuppoſe. 


No matter if the fellow be a knave, 


| Provided that the razors /bave ; 
Mas How now!“ the” light-toed, We a nt 


It certainly will be a monſtrous prize.” N 


So home the clown, with his good fortune, wens, 
Smiling, in 17 and ſoul content, 


And « quickl Lap 'd himſelf to cars and eyes. 
Being well — — from a diſh or tub, , 
Hodge now began with grinning pain to grub, 

Juſt like a hedger cutting furze: 


| 'T was a vile razor then the reſt he tried 


All were impoſtors.—* Ah !* Hodge ſigh'd, 
{I wiſh my eighteen pence within my 
« purſe,” 


| In vain — chaſe his beard, and bring the 
Amped. 


He cut, and dug, and wine d, and 
and ſwore : made wry faces, 
Brought blood, and danc'd, blaſphem'd and 
And curs'd each razor's body o'er and o er. 
His muzzle, form'd of oppg/7tron ſtuff, 
Firm as a Foxite would not loſe its ruff; 
So kept it laughing at the ſteel and ads: - 


- 1 
s 


— 


Hodge, in a paſſion, ftretch'd his angry jaws, 
Vowing the direſt vengeatices with clench d 


claws, 
On the vil cheat that ſold the goods. | 
« Razors } 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, Door Iv. 


_ © Razors a damn d confounded g by | Which much you will mend, if 
© Not fit to ſcrape a hog !” 1 0 | Both ſpinnage and endive, * 
Hodge ſought the” fellow—found him, and be- And lettuce, and beet, | 92; 
gu With marygold meet. 
Perhaps, Maſter Razor-rogue, to yon tis fun Put no water at all; 

That people flay themſelves out ol their lives: For it maketh things ſmall; '% 
Lou raſcal—for an hour have I. been grubbing, Which, left it ſhould dapper, 


r 


— 


| 
; 
[ 


© Giving my ſcoundrel whiſkers here a {crubbing A cloſe cover clap on. 5 
With razors juſt like oyſter-Knives. I Put this pot of | Wood's metal. 
© Sirrah! I tell you, you re 4 — - 1Þ In:a hot boiliag KEE,” n 
© To cry up razors chat can t B . And there let it be 
45 Friend, gquoth the Tazor-man, 4 'm not a (Mark the doctrine I teach) 
e a knare: | | N About —let me ſee—- 
| As for the razors you have bought, - Thrice as long as you preach · . 4 
ot! Upon my ſoul I never thought |. So ſkimming the fat off, 
Wl! & That they would ave.” 9 Say grace with your hat off. 8 
Will Not think they id have! guorth Hodge, with O, then! with what rapture 
Wl wond'ring eyes, Will it fill nas and . 50 
Ns And voice not much unlike an Indien yell; 2 1 
N l s What were they made for then, you dog ? * he 


Saas, Hcries :- $4 5a: Extenpor by Td Lynn, 15 2 
* r quorh the fellow, with 6 ile, «ro fell,” my — dd + 


— — — 


TH 014 

| | | | 5 — OP | WIEN I was young and debonnaire, 

0 422» W Receipt for fewing eat. Gar. k [ The &rowneft n 9 to me was fair ; | 

1 Is þ AKE a knuckle of veal ; EM] But now I'm old, and wiſer grown, | 

; i it You may buy 1 It 'or ſteal : | | 3 . N n nymph to me is Brown. 

Will  Inafew pieces cut it; bd | | 

It oy In a ſtewing pan put i 13 9 4 3 e 

j Salt, pepper, and mace Is. AER. | be. DA | 

; | Muſt feaſon this knuckle ; . GO when a barber and a collier fi gbt, ä 

. 2 5 5 Then * what's Jjoin'd to a 1 1 The barber beats the luckleſs — 2 white; 
1250 With other herbs muckle; + | In comes the dyer, of cerulean hue, | d 

That which kill'd king+ Will! And beats the barber and the collier blue; 3 
And what never | ſtands ſtill. Next comes the brickduſt-man, with rouge be⸗ 
1 chert bea ſpread, 4 
Where children D And beats the barber, collier, dyer—red N 


— 2 — 


a» Vue wa n + duped ſorrel. 1 Thi is ie by Dr. desde 8 to be 0 or 8 
Parſley. Vide Chamberlayne. || Of this compoſition fo» the Works of the r Dean. 
* Which we N 4455 to be near xr four hours. 


— 


Til 


0 * 


— —ä62:ä ͤ ͤw-—̃ ——— — — — — 
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The rallying collier whirls his empty ſack, were fleaſed with is appearance, even in its | 
Knocks down Fe brickduſt-many and beats H preſent form. 
him black :* ATE þ Or old, When Scarron his companions inviedd, 
WW White, blue, red; Black, in Botley clouds are Each gueſt BrOUg it his diſh, and the feaſt 
| n in the daft Wer, raiſe the combatants are Was united; fim, 
. ; { If our*® landlord ſupplies us with beef ind with 
— ————_—_— Let each gueſt bring himſelf, and he brings the 
hk TIES IS Ka beſt diſh: 
Mir. HOOP | a Our + Dean ſhall be veniſon, juſt freſh from the 
Corps Murr. plains; | 
[THE title' and nature of this Pac /hew tha! | Our t Burke ſhall be tongue, with a nm of 
it owed its birth to ſome preceding crreumflan- | brains : [vour, 


ces of feſtiue merriment, which, from the wit Our 8 Will ſhall be wild- fowl, of clteltent fla- * 
ef the company, and ibe very ingenious au- And li Dick with his pepper ſhall heighten their 
ther's peculiur oddities, awere Probably enliven- ſavour: Cobtain, 
ed by home poignant ſtrotes of bumour. This | Our * Cumberland's ſotet-Bvebch its place ſhall 
piece was only intended for the Doctor's pri- And Ay Douglas i is pudding, ſubſtantial and plain: 
vate amuſement, and that! of tbe pariicular | Our $* Garrick 's a ſallad; for in him we ſee 
friends: 20bo ⁊uert its ſubject; and be unfortu- | Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and faltneſs agree. 
. mately did not live to reviſe, or even finiſh-it, | To make out the dinner, full certain I am 
in the manner which be intended. The Public That IF Ridge is — and |{j| Reynolds f 1s 
| have, 7 N at Shewn . bow. much lamb; | 


he 1 of the St. James* 8 Coffer-houle where the Dodtor, and the friends he has characteriſed in die | 


poem, held an occafional club. 
+ Doctor Barnard, Dean of Derry in LE author of many ingenious pieces. ; 
t Mr. Edmund Burke, member for Wendover, and one of the greateſt orators in this 1 
Mr. William Burke, late Secretary to General” Conway, and member for Bedw ian. ä — 


I Mr. Richard Burke, Collector of Granada, no lefs remarkable in the walks of wit and humour than bis 
3 brother, Edmund Burke, is juſtly diſtinguiſhed in all the branches of uſeful and polite literature. 


** Author of the Weſt Indian, Faſhionable Lover, the Brothers, and other dramatic pieces. 
++ Doctor Douglas, Canon of Windſor, an ingenious Scotch gentleman, who has no leſs diſtinguiſhed bim 


ſelf as a Citizen of the World than a ſound Critic, in detecting ſeveral literary miſtakes, or rather forgeries, 
of his Countrymen ; particularly Lauder on Milton, and Bower's Hiſtory of the Popes. 


t David Garrick, Eſq. Joint Patentee and Acting Manager of the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. 


$4 Counſellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the Iriſh bar, the reliſh of whoſe agreeable and pointed 
converſation is admitted, by all his acquaintance, to be very properly R to the above 2 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Preſident ef the Royal Academy. 


* 


8 


That 


That Hickey 's a capon; and, by the ſame rule, Here lies honeſt William, whoſe heart was a 
BE Nagnanimous Goldſmith a gooſberry fool: 1 * lein t; 
ia dinner ſo various; at ſuch a repaſt, [While the owner ne'er knew half the good that Will « 
Who d not be a glutton, and ſtick to the laſt? | The pupil of impulſe, it forc'd him along, ] 


Here, waiter, more wine, let me fit while I'm | His conduct till right, with his argument wrong; 

% ate 2 gi beg SZ till aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

Till all my companions fink under the table; The coachman was tipſy, the chariot drove home; | 
Then with chaos and blunders encircling my] Would you aſk for his merits, alas, he had none; 

J What wide uy was ſpontaneous, his fault; 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. were his own. 

*,, Here lies the good Dean, re- united to earth, } Here lies honeſt Richard, whoſe fate I muſt 


Who mix'd reaſon with pleaſure, and wiſdom ſigh at, | Y 
with mirth; 0 I Alas, that ſuch frolic ſhould now be ſo quiet 
Af he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, What ſpirits were his, what wit and what whim, 

At leaſt in fix weeks I could not find em out; | + Now breaking a jeſt, and now breaking a limb; 
Let ſome have declar d, and it can t be denied em, | Now wrangling and grumbling. to keep up the 
That ſly- boots was curſedly cunning to hide em. eee e ren ( 
Here hes our good Dn, whoſe genius | Now teaſing and vexing, yet laughing at all! 
was ſuch, _ el nan In ſhort, fo provoking a devil was Dick, Nick: 
We ſcarcely can praiſe it or blame it too much; | That we wiſh'd him full ten times a day at Old 
Who, born for the univerſe, narrow'd his mind, | But miſſing his mirth and agreeable vein, | 
And to party gave up what was meant for man- As often we wiſh'd-to have Dick back again. 
15 kind. [throat Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
Tho' fraught with all learning, yet ſtraining his] The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
To perſuade + Tommy Townſend to lend him } A flattering painter, who made it his care [are. 
a vote; | [fining.] To draw men as they ought to be—not as they 
Who, too deep for his hearers, till went on re-| His gallants are all faultleſs, his women divine, 
+ And thought of convincing, while they thought] And Comedy wonders at being fo fine; N 
| of ons; F 'S Like a tragedy-queen he has dizen'd her ont, 
Tho' equal to all things, for all things unfit; | Or rather, like tragedy giving a rout, 
Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit: His fools have their follies ſo loſt in a crowd 6 
or a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, diſobedient, Of virtues and feelings, that folly, grows proud; 
And too fond of the rig to purſue the expedient. | And coxcombs alike in their failings alone, I 
In ſhort, twas his fate, unemploy d, or in place, | Adopting his portraits are pleas'd with their own. 
Sir, 1 1878 Say, where has our poet this malady caught, | 
To eat mutton cold; and cut blocks with a razor. | Or wherefore his characters thus without fault? 


* en AE DEI rink > 


On. hd A. he 


* An eminent Attorney. | Sk 3G 3 | 
1 Mr. T. Townfend, member for Whitchurch. t K | ö 
T Mr. Richard Burke. This gentleman having ſlightly fractured one of his arms and legs, at different 
times, the Doctor has rallied him on thoſe accidents, as a kind of retributive juſtice for breaking his jefts Þ 
upon other people, : . 98 e 


EX HO toy ee 


» Say, 


. 2 rene 


00K IV. ALD PC KR 
Boox IV. ee 


Say, was it that, vainly directing his view 

To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite fick of purſuing each troubleſome . 
He grew lazy at laſt, and drew from himſelf! 


Here Douglas retires from his toils, to relax; 
The ſcourge of impoſtors, the terror of quacks: 
Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking di- 

vines, [ reclines. 


Come and dance on the ſpot where your tyrant | 


Vhen Satire and Cenſure encircled his throne, 

1 fear'd for your ſafety, I fear d for my own ; 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds ſhall be pious, our Kenricks ſhall 

5 leQuess 4-7 oh kad - 

Macpherſon write bombaſt, and call it a ſtyle; 

Our Townſhend make ſpeeches, and I ſhall com- 
ile; over, 


New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed ſhall croſs 


— 


No countryman living their tricks to diſcover; 


Detection her taper ſhall quench to a ſpark, _.. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in 
the dark. | | | 


Here lies David Garrick, deſcribe me who can 
An abridgment of all that was pleaſant in man; 
As an actor, confeſt without rival to ſhine ; 

As a wit, if not firſt, in the very firſt line ; 


vet with talents like theſe, and an excellent heart, 


The man had his failings—a dupe to his art; 
ke an ill-judging beauty, his colours he ſpread, 
And beplaſter'd with rouge his own natural red. 
= On che ſtage he was natural, fimple, affecting; 
Twas only that when he was off he was acting: 
With no reaſon on earth to go out of his way, 
He turn'd and he varied full ten times a day; 
Tho' ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly fick 
If they were not his own. by fineſſing and trick: 
He caſt off his friends, as a huntſman his pack, 
For he knew, when he pleas'd, he could whiſtle 
them back. 


+ A NF 8,0 "Brees: : 


405 
Of praiſe a mere glutton, he ſwallew'd what 


a me; b ; e 9 
And the puſs of a dunce, he miſtook it for fame; 
Till his reliſh grown callous, almoſt to diſeaſe; '/ 
| Who pepper'd the higheſt was ſureſt to pleaſe. - 

But let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind; 
Tf dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Je Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls ſo grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and 
| you pave TDP 55 on 
How did 'Grub-ſtreet re-echo the- ſhouts t 


prais'd ! re 


But peace to his ſpirit, wherever it flies 


To act as an angel, and mix with the ſkie: 
Thoſe poets who owe their beſt fame to his ſkill; 
Shall ſtill be his flatterers go where he will; 
Old Shakſpeare, receive him with praiſe and 
with love, ee 04 MM] 


And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reelines; a moſt blunt, pleaſant 


creature ; | 7 
And flander itſelf muſt allow him good- nature: 
He cheriſh'd his friend, and he reliſh'd a bumper; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper : 


I anſwer, No, no, for he always was wiſer; 
Too courteous perhaps, or obhigingly flat; 
His very work foe can't accuſe him of that. 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And ſo was too fooliſhly honeſt ? Ah! no! 


Then what was his failing? come tell it, and 


burn ye. | 
He was, could he help it ? a ſpecial attorney. 


Here Reynolds is laid; and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiſer pr better behind. 
His pencil was ſtriking, reſiſtleſs, and grand 
| His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still born to improve us in every part, „ 
His pencil our faces, his manners aur heart. 5 
| 0 


White he was be- Roſcius' d, and you were be- : 
D 134 P44 EU FORD 221 


Perhaps you may aſk, if the man was a miſenr? 
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Tr 3 averſe, yet moſt civilly ſteering; 
hen they judg'd AE Tall, he was Kill 
hard of hearing: 

het they talk d of their Raphaels, Carregios, 
and. ſtuff, a 

i his rrumper, and 0 took ſnuff. 


8 


3 426 dune on Echo had Silence." 
y GroRGE BrYDpGEs, EV. 


| 1 3 courſe, when leaves began to fly, 
And Autumn in her lap the trealure ſtrew, 


Thro' glens untrod, and p that frown'd on 

high, 

Tuo fleepiog nymphs with wonder- mute I ſpy: 
An 


* 


n 
Twas Echo from her Aer Silence flew ; 

For _ the hunter's horn reſounded to the 
In ſhade 2 $:!>nce melts away. 7 
Not ſo her ſiſter. Hark ! For onward full, 
With far-heard ſep ſhe takes her haſty way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill. 
Ah! may the merry maid, in mockful play, 


With a mimic tones the laughing foreſt 
Il! 


a) 


8 427, Toa young Lady, with. a Roſe-bud. 
y TaEorHnttus Swirr, Ef. 
QWEET bud, to Myra's boſom go, 
And live beneath her eye; 
There in the fun of beauty blow, 
Or taſte of heaven, and dic. : 


py” rp of b 


Fl 


As mid wild ſcenes 1 chanc'd the muſe to woo, | 


? 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| 


1 | To Myra's boſom haſte, and prove 8 


lo! ſhe's: ee robe of dark green || 


Bock IV. 


Sweet earneſt of the blooming year, 
Whoſe anpinz der ties ſpeaæk 
The budding bluſh of ſummer near, : 
The ſummer on her cheek. 


{ot emblem of the maid I have; 2 
Reſembling beauty's morn, 


2 43 
4 : 


One roſe without a thorn. 


Oo 
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Te following «ney are the" ſubflance of a conver. 
ſation between” the Hon. Henry Erſkine and a 
certain Northern Ducheſs r, not more diſtin- 
guifhed by her beauty than ber wit and happy 
talents ut repartec; in which alſo it is well 
known the honourable gentleman is peculiarly | 
eminent. The thought was almoſt inftaitly Þ 
turned into rhyme. by the author of the Cave of 


Morar. © 
V THY don't your Grace, faid LY ſtill 
reſide 
With us, in George's Square, our joy and pride? 
Won't you return? No, no, replied her Grace, 
I do not like it — tis a vile dull place. 
That is, quoth he, as if the Sun ſhould ſay, f 
A vile dark morning this—I will not rik þ 
to- day. 
Sept. 16, 1786. 


\ 
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9 429.  Ebigram. 
Coxio. 'tis faid, a comedy has writ, 
Replete throughout with novelty and wit. 
If it has wit, to 507 will 1 agree; 


For Vit from Curio muſt be Novel . 


* Sir Joſhua Rey Aids is ſo remarkably leaf, as to be under the neceſlity of uſing an car-trunipet in com · 


$ 430. To a Lady with the Print of Venus al- 
„ ie be Cracg. 
y the Hon. Mr. G—N=—R. 
TH AT far ſuperior is thy ſtate, ' 
E'en Envy muſt agree 
On thee a thouſand Graces wait; 
On Venus only three. 


> 
add. | 3 


* 


v « £ 
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§ 431. The Frontiſpiece to the ſecond, edition of 
r. Johnſon's Letters is an admirable rebuke to 
the venal pen f Madame Piozzi. It is, ve 
underfland, the production of a well-known 
and ingenious Satirifl. He has introduced the 
. Ghofl of the, Doctor, who adarefſes, the Lady 
In the following epigrammatic lines: N 
| WIEN Streatham ſpread its plenteous board, 
F „I open'd learving's valued hoard, 
And as I feaſted, pros d: 1 25 
Good tbings J ſaid, good things I eat 
gave you knowledge for your meat, 
And thought th' account was clos'd. 
Ik obligations ſtill T ow'd, © . 
lou d each item to the crowd; 
I ſuffer'd by the tale. 1 
or God's ſake, Madam! let me reſt, 
lor longer vex your quondam gueſt ; 
I'll pay you for your ale. 


* 


432. The following Impromptu, by the Hon. 
Thomas Erſkine, vas occaſioned by his being 
| much izaiſpoſed one evening at Lady Payne's, 
who very kindly made him retire, and tye 
down, He foon returned with the following lines 
3 = bis hand, which be preſented to ber Lach 
: | 72 BY a . 
.| P15 true I am ill, but I need not complain; 

| For he never knew pleaſure, who never 
: F knew Payne. 
1 
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| 


, Paſterity ſhould know, that Mrs. Piozzi was in the brewing line. | 


$ 433. On a Bed. 


TY bed we laugh, in bed we cry, * + 1 
+ And, born in bed, in bed we diem: 
The near approach a bed may ſhew 


[Of human bliſs to human: woe. _ 


On an Orator who. had his ſpeech in bis 
Bat, but could not make it out. 
IIS conſcious hat well-lin'd with borro 

pre, | 
The lubber chief in ſulky mien aroſe ; + -- - , 
Elate with pride his long-pent filence broke; 
And could he but have read, he might have 


| b 


| S 435- Original Epigram. 
1D you, faid Fanny, t' other day, 
In carneſt love me as you ſay ? 
'Or are thofe tender words applied 


Alike to fifty girls beſide ? 


Dear, cruel girl, cried J, forbear; 

For by thoſe eyes—thoſe lips I ſwear | 
he ſtopp'd me as the oath I took, | 
And cried, You ve ſworn, now kiſs the book. 


* 


$ 436. Abjence, — To Cynthia. PETER PIN DAR. 
HERE Cynthia, let thy har Sao | 
Too long 708 valleys have been bleſt ; 
Too long yon fountain's happy ſtream _ 
Hath borne thine image on its breaſt, 
Oh, haſte to theſe deferted bowers, | 
And him whoſe ſighs have pierc'd thy grove, 
To tell what forrows load the hours, ; 
Whilſt others ſtrive to gain thy love. 
Sweet wand'rer, liſten to my prayer; 
Return, and baniſh cv'ry ſigh; 
Oh, haſte ! if aught I boaſt be fair, 
And hold a charm for Cynthia's cy e. 


3» 
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In vain I n fi ghs are vain, 
Whoſe ſmiles are funſhine to their plain, 


Th' admiring ſwains eb Seary'S the maid, 1 75 
Whoſe abſence ous a e ur e 


|; nn 
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$ 437. In Trittation of Spenſer.” 


ent to Donna Antonictta De R=—, a Spa- 


fp young 1490s" Mrilien at ben Villa on that 
Hand. PETER PIN DAR. 


BNN in thoſe lorn mades A dame] 
dwelt - 
I ween the reg among all chelfer; = 
A while doth Virtue bid her ſky are ell, 
To live wick Sylvi all cempare; 3 
Eke Innocence doth leave her bower above, 
To join her gentle ſiſter of the groye. 


Yet what availeth; beauteous maid, thy-r mien 
To mortals driven from thy dark retreat? 


# 4 BY 


Ah, what thy ſparkling eyne of peerleſs ſheen, 


Sith lovers are forbidden from thy feat ? 
Soothly, the balms of Arabyithe Bleſt - [Ream ! 

Are nought, if unenjoy'd their fragrance 
What is fair Luna from lier ſilv'ry veſt, 
If ne'er ſhe ſheweth to the world her beam? 
Then break like Luna from her cloud of night, 

And glad us, lovely virgin, with thy Night. 
For thee the poet heaveth ſighs how deep! 

Yet; yet unheard, they mingle with the 


wind- 


Ah, virgin'! well my artleſs lays may weep, | 


Sith Spenſer hapleſs *plain'd for Rofalind ; 
Spenſer, whoſe ſweet ſong far ſurpaſſeth mine 
As Rofalinda's beauties yield to thine. 
Yet truſt me, fair one, I will verſe 10 ee 
And thor, the ſubject ſoft, to bring me praiſe; 


Tho! love be cruel, yet for laud I Il write, 


And immortality muſt crown my lays : 
For fith thy charms fo much Fug dern Fame, 


She U ſuffer . to die that holds thy name. 1 


THE rob rien ZPITOME, 


"$i | REPLETE. with every charm to win the 
wh 15 To ſooth life's ſorrows, or its joys impart, N 


1 at | 


th | 
Saua Our, in the land ' of Teneriffe, and From friends who weep. her matchleſs worth and 


'Thus the ſweet tuberoſe, in the thorny ſhade, 
' Whoſe flow'rets wither, and whoſe honours fade, 
Till foſt ring dews and ſunſhine's cheering ray 
Again call forth its beauties into day 4 
Thus, midſt the agonizing tears of woe, i 
Truth whiſpers from the grave, — Thus foal 


And worth ſhall find its own congenial clime. 


Book IV. 
9 438. Lines to ibe Memory f Mrs. Tickell, 


heart, 


Soft- timid - elegant her beauteous mien 
Beſpoke the feeling, wa mind within. 
Torn from her huſband's fond adoring arms, 


. VIom 
By pale diſcaſe, which on her beauties prey'd 
Her roſes blighted, and her form decay d: 
They, like the graces of her virtuous mind, 
Were not for weak mortality \defign'd! 


FA ws 


thou blow ! 
There is a coming morn ſhall bid-thee riſe, 
And in the bloom of virtue grace yon ſkies, 
Where truth and piety ſhall live ſublime, 


Then mourn not that the Saint, thus undiſmay d, 
Died at that dread command 0 eber * d. 


| Es | \ 


9 439. The three Vernons. By the Honourall 4 
Horace WALPOLE, of Strawberry-Hill. 


PENRIETTA's ſerious charms 
Awe the breaſt her beauty warms ; 

See ſhe bluſhes, Love preſumes ; 

See ſhe frowns ! he drops his plumes. 3 

Dancing lighter o'er the ocean, 

Was not Cytherea's motion: 

She ſpeaks, and art repines to ſee 

The triumph of ſimplicity. 


Lips that ſmile a thouſand meanings, 
Humid with Hyblean Sayings 3 


/; 


% 


Book IV. ©OP:TG.R 


Eyes that glitter into wit, 

Wanton mirth with fancy ſmit ; 
Arch naivet6 that gaily wanders 
In each dimpling check's meanders; 
Shedding roſes, ſhifting graces 

In a face that's thouſand faces; 
Sweet aſſemblage, all combine 

In pretty playful Caroline. 


Sober as the matron's air, 
Humble as the cloiſter'd fair, 
Patient till new ſprings diſcloſe 
The bud of promis'd beauty's roſe, 
Waving praiſes, perfum'd breath, 
Enſures its young Elizabeth. 


Lovely three, whoſe future reign 
ball fing ſome younger ſweeter ſwain. 
or me 2 in Ampthill groves, 
Cradle of graces and of loves, 
I firſt announc'd, in artleſs page, 

he glories of a riſing age; 
\nd promis'd, where my Anna ſhone, 
hree Offorys as bright as one. 


L 


== 


440. The ſuperannuated Horſe to his Mofter *, 
2who had ſentenced him to die at the end of the 
Summer, on account of bis being unable, from 
| extreme old age, to live through the Winter. 


: A ND muſt thou fix my doom, ſweet maſter, 
2 ſay; 

And wilt thou kill thy ſervant, old and poor? 
little longer let me live, I pray; 

A little longer hobble round thy door. 


or much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houſe within this hoſpitable ſhed ; 
t glads me more to ſee my maſter's face, ; 
And linger near the ſpot where I was bred, 


; 
4 


\ 
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tions of ZEſchylus, Euripides, and Sophocles. 


For, ah ! to think of what we both enjoy'd _ 
In * life's prime, ere I was old and poor, 


When from the jocund morn to eve employ d, 
My gracious maſter on this back I bore. 


Thrice told ten years have danc'd on down along, 

Since firſt theſe way-worn limbs to thee I gave, 

Sweet-ſmiling years! when both of us were 
young, 


The kindeſt maſter, and the happieſt ſlave. 


Ah, years ſweet ſmiling ! now for ever flown! 
Ten years thrice told, alas, are but a day 
Vet, as together we are aged grown, 
Together let us wear our age away. 


For ſtill, the times behind are dear to thought, 
And rapture mark'd each minute as it flew; 
To the light heart all- changing ſeaſons brought 
Pains that were ſoft, or pleaſures that were 
new. 


| Ah! call to mind how oft, near Scarning's 
ſtream, [ grove, 

My ſteps were bent to yonder muſe-trod 
There, —the who lov'd thee was the tender 
And I the choſen meſſenger of love. [theme, 


On the gale's pinion, with a lover's care, 

E'en with the ſpeed of thought did I not go 
Explore the cottage of thy abſt fair, 

And eas'd thy fick'ning boſom of its wos? 


And when that doubting heart ſtill felt alarms, 
 Throbbing alternate with its hope and fear, 
Did I not bear thee ſafely to her arms, 
Aſſure thy faith, and dry up ev'ry tear? 


And, ah, forget not, when the fever's power 
Rag'd fore, how ſwift I fought the zephyr's 
To cool thy pulſes in the fragrant bower, [wing, 


And bathe thy temꝑies in the cleareſt ſpring. 


* The Rev. Mr. Potter, at Scarning, in Norfolk, to whom the public are indebted for the admirable Tran. 


Friend 


40 
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THE POETIC 
Friend to thy love and health, and not a foe 
E'en to the muſe who led thee on to fame; — 


Yes, een thy lyre to me ſome charms may owe, 
And fancy kindles into brighter flame. 


And haſt thou fix d my doom, ſweet maſter, ſay; 
And wilt thou kill thy ſervant, old and poor? 

A little longer let me live, I pray; 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


Nor couldſt thou bear to ſee thy ſervant bleed, 
Tho' weeping pity has decreed his fate; 

Yet, ah! in vain thy heart for life ſhall plead, 
If nature has denied a longer date. 


Alas! I feel ' tis Nature dodms my death, 
Ah me! I feel 'tis Pity gives the blow — 
Yet ere it falls; ah Naturel take my breath, 

And mv kind maſter ſhall no ſorrow know. 


Ere the laſt morn of my allotted life, 
A ſofter fate ſhall end me old and poor ; 
May timely fave me from th' uplifted knife, 
And gently ſtretch me at my maſter's door. 


— 


$ 441. To Sep. L 


| hams © rouny my brows a poppy wreath I III 
ind, 
Gather'd while moiſten'd with the falling dew, 
With ivy tendrils round their ſtems entivin'd— 
| Then to the god of ſleep my ſong purſue. 
Hail, balmy fleep thou offspring of tie night! 
Alone of thee the muſe delights to ſing; 
Bend hitherwards thy gentle ary flight, 
And o'er me drop thy dark extended wing. 
Thy ſacred influence to my ſoul impart, [ ſcend ; 
And on my couch, oh, Partial Sleep! de- 
"Tis thou alone canſt ſooth my grief-worn heart; 
0 MEL beſt nurſe,” and Sorrow's gentleſt 
Triend. 


— 


ARTET, who underneath my table 


AL ENFITOME, 'Boox IV. 
breaſt; | ps 
| There I can taſte the bleſſings of repoſe : 


Then, with my ſorrows, ſhall I ſink to reſt, 
And calm oblivion mitigate my woes. 


§ 442. The Poet and Spider. 


Thy curious texture haſt diſplay'd ; 
Who, it we may believe the fable, | 
Was once a blooming beanteous maid : 


inſidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider, 
Fear no officious damſel's broom ; 

Extend thy artful fabric wider, | 
And ſpread thy banners round my room. 


Swept from the rich man's coſtly ſtanchion, 
Thou 'rt welcome to my dirty roof; 

Here, thou mayſt find a peaceful manſon; 
Here, undiſturb'd, attend thy woof, 


W hilt I thy wondrous fabric ſtare at, 
And think on helpleſs poet's fate; 
Like thee, confin'd to lonely garret, 

And widely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. 


| And as, from out thy tortur'd body, 1 
Thou draw'ft thy ſlender ſtrings with pain; 
So tir poet labours, like a noddy, . 
To {pin materials from his brain. 4 
He, for ſome furs ring; tawdry creature, 
That ſpreads her chains before his eye; 
And that's a conqueſt little better 
Than thine o'er captive butterfly. ' 
Thus far 'tis plain we both agree, 
Perhaps our deaths may better ſhew it; 
'Tis ten to one but penury | 


Ends both the Spider and the Poet. 


* 


SON 


Spread wide thine arms, and fold me to thy 


4 
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$ 1. Harpalus and Pbillida. 


PALE was a fair maid, 


L As freſh as any flower; 
Whom Harpalus the herdſman pray'd 
To be her paramour. 


Harpalus and eke Corin 
Were herdſmen both yfere *; 
And Phillida could twiſt and ſpin, 
And thereto ſung full clear. 


But Phillida was all too coy _ 


For Harpalus to win ; 


For Corin was her only joy, 


Who forſt + her not a pin. 


How often would ſhe flowers twine, - 
How often garlands make 
Of cowſlips and of columbine; 


And all for Corin's ſake ! 


hot Corin he had hawks to lure, 


JN 


And forſed more the field; 
Of lover's law he took no cure; 
For once he was beguil'd. 


arpalus prevailed nought; 

His labour all was loſt; 

or he was fartheſt from her thought, 
And yet he lov'd her moſt. 


Therefore wax'd he both pale and lean, 
And dry as clot of clay: 
is fleſh it was conſumed clean; 
His colour gone away. 


is beard it had not long be ſhave 
His hair hung all unkempt f; 
man fit even for the grave, 
Whom ſpiteful love had ſpent. 


+ Loved. 
++ Pierced through. 


* Together, 
Labour, 


h 


BD. Uncombed. 


SONGS, 


His eyes were red, and all fore-watch'd T; ; 
His face deſprent $ with tears; 


| It ſeem'd unhap had him long hatch'd 


In midſt of his deſpairs. 


His clothes were black, and alſo bare; 
As one forlorn was be; 3 

Upon his head always he ware 
A wreath of willow tree. 


His beaſts he Kept upon the hill, 
And he fat in the dale; 

And thus with fighs and forrows fecill 
He gan to tell his tale: 


O Farpalus!“ (this would he ſay) 
„ Unhappieſt under ſun! 

The cauſe of thine unhappy day 
By love was firſt begun. 


For thou went'ſt firſt by ſuit to ſeek 
A tiger to make tame; 
That ſets not by thy love a leek; 
But makes thy grief her game, 


As eaſy it were to convert 
The froſt into the flame 
As for to turn a froward heart, 
Whom thou ſo fain would'ſt frame. 


Corin he liveth careleſs, 


He leaps among the leaves; 
He eats the fruits of thy redreſs **; 
Thou reaps, he takes the ſheaves. 


My beaſts, awhile your food refrain ; 
And hark your herdſman's ſound, 


1 Overwatched, or tired wich watching. 


9 ſpiteful love, alas! hath ſlain 


Through- -girt ++ with many a wound, 
$ Beſprigkled. 
O happy 


FM 


O happy be ye, beaſtes wild, 
Who here your paſture takes; 


| I ſee that ye be not beguil'd, 


Of theſe your faithful makes g. 


The hart he feedeth by the hind, 
The buck hard by the doe; 

The turtle- dove is not unkind 
To him that loves her ſo. 


But, welaway | that nature wrought 
Thee, Phillida, fo fair; 

For I may ſay that I have bought 
Thy beauty all too dear! 


What reaſon is that cruelty 
With beauty ſhould have part? 

Or elſe that ſuch. great tyranny 
Should dwell in woman's heart? 


O Cupid ! grant this my requeſt, 
And do not ſtop thine ears, 

That ſhe may feel within her breaſt 
The pains of my deſpairs: 

Of Corin that is careleſs 
That ſhe may crave her fee, 

As I have done in great diſtreſs - 
That lov'd her faithfully. 


But ſince that I ſhall die her ſlave, 
Her ſlave and eke her thrall, 

Write you, my friends, upon my grave 
This chance that is befall : | 


« Here lieth unhappy Harpalus, 
« By cruel love now ſlain; 
„ Whom Phillida unjuſtly thus 
“ Hath murder'd with diſdain !“ 


$ 2. Gammer Gurton's Needle. Drinking Song. | Back and fide, &c. - 


| 1 CANNOT eat but little meat, 

1 My ſtomach is not good; 

But ſure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood, 
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Back and ſide, &c. 


Full oft drinks ſhe, till may ſee 


H 


þ Mates, 


| Tho' I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a- cold; 

I ftutf my ſkin fo full within 

Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and ſide go bare, go bare; 

Both foot and hand go cold; | 

But, belly, God fend thce good ale endugh, 
Whether it be new or old. 


I love no roaſt but a nut-brown toaſt, 

And a crab laid in the fire; 

And little bread ſhall do me ſtcad ; 

Much bread I nought deſire. 

No froſt, no ſnow, no wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold, : 

I am fo wrapp'd, and thoroughly lapy'd, 
Of jolly good ale and old. 


| And Tib, my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to ſeek, 


The tears run down her cheek : + 
Then doth ſhe troul to me the bowl, 
| Even as a milkworm ſhould, | 
And faith, « Sweetheart, I took my | 
Of this jolly good ale and old.' 
Back and fide, = . 


| Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellows ſhonld do; | 
| They ſhall hot miſs to have the bliſs ; 
Good ale doth bring men to, | 
And all poor ſouls that have ſcour'd bowls, 
Or have them luſtily troul'd, | 
God fave the lives of them and their wives, 


Whether they be young or old. 


% 


$ 3. Song. SIR JohN DENEHAx. 
MIORPHEUs, the humble god, that dwells 
In eoteages and ſmoky cells, 


Hut 


| Boox IV. 
Hates gilded roofs and beds-of down, | 


And, though he fears no prince's frown, 
Flees from the circle of a crown. 


Come, I ſay, thou pow'rful god, 

And thy leaden charming rod, 
8 Dipp'd in the Lethean lake, | 
Oer his wakeful temples ſhake, ; 
= Left he ſhould ſleep and never wake. 
Nature, alas! why art thou ſo 
Obliged to thy greateſt foe ? 
Sleep, that 1 17 beſt repaſt, 
Yet of death it bears a taſte; | 
And both are the ſame thing at laſt. 


. $ 4. Song. Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. 
= HO is it that this dark night, 
| Underneath my window 'plaincth ? 
It is one who, from thy fight * | 
Being (ah !) exil'd, diſdaineth 
Every other vulgar light. 
« Why, alas! and are you he? 
Are not theſe fancies changed? 
Dear, when you find change in me, 
Though from me you be eſtranged, 
Let my change to ruin be. 1 
« What if you new beauties ſee ? 
Wil not they ſtir new affection?“ 
will think they pictures be | 
= (lmage-like of faint perfection) 
WP oorly counterfeiting thee. 
Peace! I think that ſome give ear. 
Come, no more, leſt I get anger.“ 
Bliſs! I will my bliſs forbear, 
Fearing, ſweet, you to endanger; 
But my ſoul ſhall harbour there. 
Well, begone ; begone, I fay, 
Leſt that Argus eyes perceive you.“ 
Oh! unjuſt is 8 ſway, | 
Which can make me thus to leave you, 
And from louts to run away! 


5 


s ON G8, B AI. L APD s, Ke. 


Pray, hurt him not; tho' he be dead, 


| 


| | Why then ſhould I ſeek farther ſtore, 
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$I 5. The Mad Maid's Song. 
| ROBERT HERRICK: 
GD. morrow to the day ſo fair; 
Good-morrow, Sir, to you; 
Good-morrow to mine own torn hair, 
Bedabbled with the dew. 


Good-morrow to this primroſe too; 
Good-morrow to each maid ' 
That will with flowers the tomb beſtrew 

Wherein my love is laid. 


- I 'Il ſeek him there! I know, ere this, 
The cold, cold earth doth ſhake him g 

But I will go, or ſend a kiſs | 
By you, Sir, to awake him. 


He knows well who do love him; 
And who with green turfs rear his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 


He 's ſoft and tender pray, take heed 
With bands of cowſlips bind him; 
And bring him home but 'tis decreed 
That I ſhall never find him. 
— — . — 
$ 6. S. Sxprxx. 
N. Celia, that I juſter am, 
Or better than the reſt; 
For I would change each hour, like them, 
Were not my heart at reſt.. 


But I am tied to very thee 
| By ev'ry thought I have: 
Thy face I only care to ſee, 

Thy heart I ohly crave. 

All that in woman 1s ador'd, 
In thy dear ſelf I find; 

For the whole ſex can but afford 
The handſome and the kind. 


And ſtill make love anew ! 
When change itſelf can give no more, 
Tis eaſy to be true. 


T 3 Seng. 
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$ 7. Song. 
EE, O fee! © 
How every tree, 
Every bower, 
Ever flower, 
A new be e gives to others j joys 3 
Whilſt that I | 
Grief- ſtricken lie, 
Not᷑ can meet 
With any ſweet | 
But what faſter mine deftroys. 
What are all the ſenſes pleaſures, 
When the mind hath loſt all meafures ? 


Hear, O hear! | 
| - pa ſweet and clear 
he, nightingale, 
And 4,65 fall 
In concert join for others ears; s 
hilft to me, 
For a N 
Every ai 
Echoes deſpal: 
And every drop provokes a tear. 
W hat are all the ſenſes pleafures, 


When the mind hath loſt all meaſures ? | 


"4 — . — — 
§ 8. Phillida flouts me. 


On ! what a pain is love! 
How ſhall I bear it 
She will unconſtant prove, . 
I greatly fear it. ; 
She ſo torments my mind, 
That my ſtrength faileth, 
And wavers with the wind, 
As a ſhip that faileth; ' 
Pleaſe her the beſt J may, 
She looks another ways : 
Alack and welle day! 
Phillida flouts me! 


© 
* 
"* 0 


' Logp BrIsTOL. 


— 


8 


c 


| She 11 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
All the fair yeſterday 


She did paſs by me; 


She look'd another way, 


And would not ſpy me; 
I woo'd her for to dine, 
But could not get her. 


'W1LL had her to the Vine > 


He might entreat her. 


With DAx TEL the did dance; 


On me ſhe look''d aſkance! 


Oh! thrice unhappy chance! 


Phillida flouts me! 


Fair maid ! be not ſo coy, 


Do not diſdam me; 


Jam my mother's joy, 


Sweet! entertain me! 
give me, when ſhe dies, 
All that is fitting; 


Her poultry and her bees, 


And her geeſe fitting ; * 


A pair of mattreſs beds, 


And a bagful of ſhreds; 


And yet for all this goods, 


Phillida flouts me 15 


She hath a Ln of mine, 
Wrought with Coventry, 


Which ſhe keeps for a hgn 


Of my fidelity. 


| But i' faith, if ſhe flinch, 


She ſhall not wear it; 


To TIB, my t other wench, 


I mean to bear it. 5 
And yet it grieves my heart 
So ſoon from her to pot 1.15, 
Death ſtrikes me with his dart! 
Phillida flouts me ! 


Thou malt eat curds and cm 
All the year laſting; 


And drink the cryſtal fream, -/ 


STOR" in taſting: 


Book IV. 


Book IV. 
Wigg 


e and whey, while thou burſt, 


And brdmble-berry, 
Pye-lid and paſtry cruſt, 

Pears, plums and cherry; _. 
Thy raiment ſhall be thin, 
| Made of a weaven ſkin ; 
Vet all not worth a pin! 


Phillida flouts me! 


Fair maiden, have a care, 
And in time take me; 


Love wounds my heart fo deep, | 
=_ Without all reaſon. 

I gm to pine away, 

| With grief and ſorrow, 
ike to a fatted beaft 8 5 
Penn'd n a meado-w-w. 

a 121! be dead, I fear, as 
Wichin this thouſand year, 
nd all for very fear oo 


1 


$ 9. Song in the new Come 


J can have thoſe as fair, 
If you forſake me. 

For Dol, the dairy-maid 
Laugh'd on me lately, - 
And wanton WINIFRED 
Favours me greatly. 


one throws milk on my clothes, 
T other plays with my noſe: 
What wanton ſigus are thoſe ! 


Phillida flouts me! 


T cannot work and ſleep 
All at a feaſon; 


« # SS abcaf 


- 2.1 © Phillida flouts me! 


— * 


Written by General BURG OVNE. 


4% of the Heireſs. © 


OR tenderneſs framed in life's earlieſt day, 
A parent's ſoft ſorrows to mine led the way: 
The leſſon of pity was caught from her eye, 

ind ere words were my own; I ſpoke in a ſigh. 


z 


S$OWNGCS BAL IL ADS, e. 
The nightingale plunder'd, the mate - widow'd 


E 
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* 


| dove, | 
The warbled complaint from the ſuffering grove, 
To youth, as it ripen'd, gave ſentiment new; 
The object (till changing, the ſympathy true. 
Soft embers of paſſion ſtill reſt in the glow! 
A warmth of more pain may this breaſt never 
Eo 8 
Or if too indulgent the bleſſing I claim, 
May the ſpark drop from reaſon that wakens the 
; flame ! | 


FF ifh A * * . 


— 


8 10. Song. 
HO' Bacchus may boaſt of his care-killing 


bowl, 


And folly in thought-drowning revels delight; 


Such worſhip, alas! hath no charms for the ſoul, 


When ſofter devotions the ſenſes invite. 
To the arrow of fate, or the canker of care, 
His potions oblivious a balm may beſtow : 
But, to fancy that feeds on the charms of the fair, 
The death of reflection 's the birth of all woe. 


| What ſoul that's poſſeſt of a dream ſo divine, 


With riot would bid the ſweet viſion begone ? 
For the tear that bedews ſenſibility's ſhrine, 
Is a drop of more worth than all Bacchus's 
tun. | 
The tender exceſs that enamovrs the heart, 
To few is imparted, to millions denied; 
"Tis the brain of the victim that rempers the dart, 
And fools jeſt at that for which ſages have 
died: EI | 
Each change and exceſs hath through life been 
my doom, 27 
And well can J ſpeak of its joy and its ſtrife; 
The bottle affords us à glimpſe through the gloom, 
But love 's the true ſunſhine that gladdens our 
life. oy ovary | 
Come then, roſy Venus, and fpread o'er my fight 
On magic illuſions that raviſh the foul 
4 | 


Awake 
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Awake in my breaſt the ſoft dream of delight, 
And drop from thy myrtle one leaf in my bowl. 
Then deep will I drink of the nectar divine, 


Nor e er, jolly God, from thy banquet remove, | 


T HE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Oh attend, thou fair cauſe of my woes! 
Oh, refuſe not to hear me complain! 


Thy ſmile hath undone my repoſe, 


And that only can bleſs me again. 


*** 


Book IV. 


But each tube of my heart ever thirſt for the vine, 
That 's mellow'd by friendſhip, and ſweeten'd 
by love. 5 | 


$ 13. Song. IB1D. 


ow long ſhall hapleſs Colin mourn 
The cold regard of Delia's eye? 
The heart whoſe only guilt is love, 
Can Delia's ſoftneſs doom to die? 
Sweet is thy name to Colin's ears ! 
Thy beauties, ah ! divinely bright— 
In one ſhort hour by Delia's fide, 
J paſs whole ages of delight. 
Vet though I lov'd thee more than life, 
Not to diſpleaſe a cruel maid, | 
My tongue Erbes its fondeſt tale, 
| And murmur'd in the diſtant ſhade, J 
What happier ſhepherd has thy ſmile, We 
A bliſs for which T hourly pine ? \ 4 


I 11. Song. 
PHINE not, my love, when ſecret grief 
Preys on my ſadden'd heart, 
Think not I wiſh a mean relief, 
Or wou'd from ſorrow part. 
. Dearly i prize thoſe ſighs ſincere 
That my true fondneſs prove, 
Nor could I bear to check the tear 
That flows from hapleſs love. 
Alas! tho' doom'd to hope in vain 
The joys that love requite, 
Yet will I cheriſh all its pain 
With ſad, but dear delight. 


— eget 
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Some ſwain, perhaps, whoſe fertile vale, 


This treaſur'd grief, this lov'd deſpair, Whoſe fleecy flocks are more than mine. 1 4 
My lot for ever be Mp N Few are the vales that Colin boaſts, | - . 
But, deareſt! may the pangs I bear And few the flocks thoſe vales that rove ; " KF 


J court not Delia's heart with wealth, 
A nobler bribe I offer love. | 

Vet ſhould the virgin yield her hand, 
And, thoughtleſs, wed for wealth alone 


Be never known by thee ! 


= a 
T 
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J : 2. Song. | PETER PINDAR. | 
How bright were the bluſhes of morn, The act may make my boſom bleed, 
How ſweet was the ſong of the grove, But ſurely cannot bleſs ber own, | | 
Ere Cynthia thus left me forlorn, = | — 1 
And frowning forbade me to love ! $ 14. Song. Lord LYTTELTON, r 


My ſtreams I was wont to adore GAY, Myra, why is gentle Love 


My flocks bleated muſic around; A ſtranger to that mind IF 
And, ſhepherds, I lov'd them the more, | Which pity and eſteem can move; ; 

Becauſe ſhe was pleas'd with the ſound. Which can be juſt and kind? 7 
Dear Cynthia! ah, who could behold Is it becauſe you fear to ſhare 


The 1ils that love moleſt, BS 
The jealous doubt, the tender care, 
That rack the am'rous breaft ? - 


A damſel with beauty ſo bleſt, 
Nor with in his arms to-enfold | 
Such charms as were never poſleſt ! | 
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Boox IV: 
Alas | by ſome degree of woe, 
We ey ry bliſs mult gain: 


The heart can ne er a tranſport know, 
| That never feels.a pain. 


$ 15. Song. WALLER. 


| O, lovely roſe! 
Tell her that waſtes her time and me, 
| That now ſhe knows, 
When I reſemble her to thee, 
How ſweet and fair ſhe ſeems to be, 
Tell her that's young, 
And ſhuns to have her graces ſpied, 
That hadſt thou ſprung 
In deſerts, where no men abide, 
Thou muſt have uncommended died. 
Small is the worth | 
Of beauty from the light retir'd ; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herſelf to be deſir d, 
And not bluſh ſo to be ad mir'd. 
| Then die ! that ſhe 
The common fate of all things rare 
| May read in thee: 
How ſmall a part of time they ſhare, 
That are fo wondrous ſweet and fair! 


§ 16. Song. L'Amour timide. NooRE. 


IF in that breaſt, ſo good, ſo pure, 
; Compaſſion ever lov'd to dwell, 
Pity the ſorrows I endure, 
The cauſe—T muſt not—dare not tell. 
That grief that on my quiet preys— 
That rends my heart, that checks my tongue, 
I fear will laſt me all my days; 
But feel it will not laſt me long. 


 $ONGS, BALLADS, &c. 


| 


Written at ſea, the firſt Dutck war, 2665, the night befor an 


4 kJ 
$ 17. Song. Earl of Doks zr *. w 
T all you ladies now at land, | 
We men at ſea indite ; | 
But firſt would have you underſtand 


How hard it 1s to write; 
The Muſes now, and Neptune too, 
We muſt implore to write to you. 
' With a fa la, la, la, la. 
For though the Muſes ſhould prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain ; | 1 
Yet if rough Neptune rouſe the wind , 
To wave the azure main, 5 
Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 
Roll up and down our ſhips at ſea. 
With a fa, &c. | 
Then, if we write not by each poft 
Think not we are a Ar ; OP 
Nor yet conclude our ſhips are loft 
By Dutchmen or by wind : 
Our tears we 'l] ſend a ſpeedier wav, 
The tide ſhall bring them twice a day, 
With a fa, &c, | | 


The king, with wonder and ſurpriſe, 
Will {wear the ſeas grow bold; 


| Becauſe the rides will higher riſe 


Than e'er they did of old: 
But let him know it is our tears 


Bring floods of grief to Whitehall-airs. 


With a fa, &c. 
Should foggy Opdam chance to know 

Our ſad and diſmal ftory ; | 
The Dutch would ſcorn fo weak a foe, 

And quit their fort-at Goree : ; 
For what reſiſtance can they find | | 
From men who've left their hearts behin 

With a fa, &c. 

Let wind and weather do its worſt, 


* 


Be you to us but kind; 


* 


Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we thall find: | 
»Tis then no matter how things go, 
Or who's our f friend, of who 's our 2 25 
With a fa, &cc. 


To paſs our tedious "Or away, 
We throw a merry main; 

Or elſe at ſerious ombre play; 
But why ſhould. we in vain 

Each other's ruin thus purſue ? 

We were undone when we left you, 
With a fa, Ke. © 


But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, 
And caſt our hopes away ; 

Whilſt you, regardleſs of our woe, 
Sit carcleſs'at a pla 

Perhaps permit-ſame 4, GRO man 

To kifs your hand, or flirt your fan. 
With a fa, KS. | 


When any mournful tune you 1 
That dies in every note; 

As if jt ſigh'd with each man's care 
For being ſo remote: 

Think then how often love we ve made 

To you, when all thoſe tunes were play d. 
With a fa, &c. 0 


In juſtice you cannot refuſe 
To think of our diftreſs ; 

When we for hopes of honour loſe 
Qur certain happineſs : 

All thoſe deſigng.are. but to prove 

Ourſelves more worthy of your love. 
With a fa, &c. 


And now we ve told you all our loves, 
And likewiſe ali our fears; 
Ir. hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears, 
Let's hear of no ONT» 
We have too much af. that at ſea. 
With a fa; ta, fo: b, la. 
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| And there for even lie; ; 
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$ 18. Sang. Lord LansDowne. 
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HY, cruel creature, why ſo bent 
To vex a tender heart 
To gold and title you . 
Love throws in vain his dart. F 
Let glittering fops in courts be great, : 
For pay let armies move: 2 
Beauty ſhould have no other bait, 
But gentle vows and love. 
If on thoſe endleſs charms you lay 
The value that 's their due, 
Kings are themſelves too poor to pay: 
A thouſand worlds too few. 
But if a paſſion without vice, 
Without diſguiſe or art, | 
Ah, Celia! if true love 's your price, 
Behold it in my heart. | 


* * —— — Z | | — — 
1 a : 


§ 19. Song. Sir CAR SCROOPE, 
ONE night, when all the village ſlept, 
Myrtillo's ſad deſpair 

The wretched ſhepherd waking kept, 
To tell the woods his care: 

Begone (ſaid he), fond thoughts, begone ! 

| Eyes, give your forrows o'er ! 

Why ſhould you waſte your tears for one L 

| Who thinks on you no more? A 

Yet, oh! ye birds, ye flocks, ye pow'rs J 

That dwell.within this grove, 

Can tell how. many tender hours 
We here have paſs'd in love ! 

Yon ſtars above (my cruel foes!) 
Have heard how ſhe has ſworn . 

A thouſand times, that like to thoſe 
Her flame ſhould ever burn! 

But ſince ſhe s loſt oh! let me have 
My wiſh, and quickly die; 

In this cold bank I 'il make a grave, 
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Sad nightingales the watch ſhall keep, 
And kindly here complain 
Then down the ſhepherd lay to ſleep; 


But never roſe again. 


Dine 


$ 20. A Paſtoral Elegy. 
AH Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu! 
By love and firſt nature allied; 

Together in fondneſs we grew; 

Ah, would we together had died! 
For thy faith, which reſembled my own, 

For thy foul, which was ſpotleſs and true, 
For the Joys we together have known, 

Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu! 
What bliſs can hereafter be mine? 

Whomever engaging I fee, 
To his friendſhip I ne'er can incline, 

For fear I fhonld meurn him like thee. 


Though the Muſes ſhould crown me with art, 


Though honour and fortune ſhould join; 
Since thou art denied to my heart, 
What bliſs can hereafter be mine? 

Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, farewel ! 
Thy grave with fad ofiers I Il bind : 
Though no more in one cottage we dwell, . 

[ can keep thee for ever in mind : 

Each morning I 'll viſit alone 
His aſhes, who lov'd me fo well, 
And murmur; each eve o'er his ſtone, 

Ah Damon, dear ſhepherd, farevyel !' 


> — . — ::.. 


, 8 „ Song, MooRE. 
HARK hark ! 'tis æ voice from the tomb! 
Come, Lucy, it cries, come away; 

The grave of thy Colin has room, 

To reſt thee beſide his cold clay. 
I come, my dear ſhepherd, I come; 

Ye friends and companions, adieu! 
I haſte to my Colin's dark home, 

To die on his boſom fo true. 


F 


1 All mournful the midnight bell rung, 1 
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When Lucy, ſad Lucy aroſe; 
And forth to the green turf ſhe ſprung, 
| Where Colin's pale aſhes repoſe. 
| All wet with the night's chilling dew, 
Her boſom embrac'd the cold ground, 
While ſtormy winds over her blew, 
And night-ravens croak'd all around. 


How long, my lov'd Colin, ſhe cried, 


How long muſt thy Lucy complain ? 


- | How long ſhall the grave my love hide? 


How long ere 1t join us again ? 
For thee thy fond ſhepherdeſs liv'd, 
'. With thee o'er the world would ſhe fly; 
For thee has ſhe ſorrow'd and griev'd, 
? For thee would ſhe lie down and die. 
Alas! what avails it how dear 
| Thy Lucy was once to her ſain! 
Her face like the lily ſo fair, 
And eyes that gave light to the plain ! 
The ſhepherd that lov'd her is gone, 
| Thar face and thoſe eyes charm no more 
And Lucy, forgot and alone, 
To death ſhall her Colin deplore, 
While thus ſhe lay ſunk in deſpair, 
And mourn'd to the echoes around, 
inflam'd all at once grew the air, | 
And thunder ſhook dreadful the ground. 
I hear the kind call, and obey ; | 
Oh Colin, receive me ! ſhe cried : 
Then breathing a groan o'er his clay, 
She hung en his tomb-ſtone and died. 


| § 22. Song. GA. 
»PWAS when the ſeas were roaring - 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 

A damſel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclin'd. 
| Wide o'er the foaming billow 

She caſt a wiſtful look; 
Her head was crown'd with w lows, 


T hat trembled o'er the brook. 
| "E 6 3 


- 


4 Twelve 
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Twelve months are gone and over, 
And nine long tedious days: 
Why didſt thou, vent'rous lover, 
Why didſt thou truſt the ſeas ? 
Ceaſe, ceaſe, thou cruel ocean, 
And let my lover reſt: 
Ah! what's thy troubled motion 
Too that within my breaſt > 
The merchant robb'd of pleaſure, 
Views tempeſts in deſpair; 
But what 's the loſs of treaſure 
To loſing of my dear? 5 
Should you ſome coaſt be laid on, 
Where gold and di'monds grow, 
You d find a richer maiden, , 
But none that loves you ſo, 
How can they ſay that Nature 
Hath nothing made in vain ? 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain ? 
No eyes theſe rocks diſcover, 
That lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck the wand'ring lover, 
And leave the maid to weep. 
All melancholy lying, | 
Thus wail'd ſhe for her dear; 
Repaid each blaſt with ſighing, 
Each billow with a tear: 
When o'er the white wave ſtooping, 
His floating corpſe ſhe ſpied ; 
'Then, like a ſity drooping, 
She bow'd her head and died. 


TIC 


* 


| a | Y 23. Song. | 
4 HARD by the hall, our maſter's houſe, 
=. Where Merſey flows to meet the main ; 
Where woods, and winds, and waves diſpoſe 
A lover to complain; | 

Wich arms acroſs, along the ſtrand 

Poor Lycon walk'd, and hung his head, 

| Viewing the footſteps in the ſand 
= Which a bright nymph had made, 


| | Contains a marble heart within, 


| Ah me! the flints and pebbles wound 


| But take my leave for a long night; 


His iv'ry bones lie ſcattered, 
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The tide, ſays he, will ſoon eraſe | 
The marks ſo lightly here impreſt; 
But time or tide will ne'er deface 
Her image in my breaſt. 
Am I ſome ſavage beaſt of prey. 
Am ſome horrid monſter grown, 
That thus ſhe flies ſo ſwift away, 
Or meets me with a frown ?: 
That boſom ſaft, that lily ſkin | 
(Truſt not the faireſt outſide ſhew) 
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A rock hid under ſnow. 


Her tender feet, from whence there fell 
Thoſe crimſon drops which ſtain the ground, 
And beautify each ſhell. e 

Ah fair one ! moderate thy flight, 

Il will no more in vain purſue, 


Adieu! lov'd maid, adieu! 
With that, he took a running leap, 
He took a lover's leap indeed, 
And plung'd into the ſounding deep, 
Where hungry fiſhes feed. 
The melancholy hern ſtalks by ; 
Around the ſqualling ſea-gulls yell; 
Aloft the croaking ravens fly, 
And toll his funeral bell. 
The waters roll above his head, 
The billows toſs it o'er and o' er; 


And whiten all the ſhore. 


§ 24. Song. 
Ne glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me; 
The one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant, 
Is a mind independant and free. 


With paſſions unruffled, untainted with pride, e 
By reaſon my life let me ſquare; W 
The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupplicd, : 


And the reſt are but folly and care, 


s 


The 
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The bleſſings which Providence freely has lent, 
I'll juſtly and gratefully prize; ; 
Whilſt ſweet meditation, and cheerful content, 
Shall make me both healthful and wiſe. | 
In the pleaſures the great man's poſſeſſions diſ- 
Unenvied III challenge my part; [ play, 
For ev'ry fair object my eyes can ſurvey, 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and ftrife, 
The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 
Is what all, if they pleaſe, may enjoy. 


6 26. Song. Jemmy Dawſon . SHENS TONE. 
C liſten to my mournful tale, 
＋ Ye tender hearts, and lovers dear; 
Nor will you ſcorn to heave a figh, 

Nor will you bluſh to ſhed a tear. 
And thou, dear Kitty, peerleſs maid, 

Do thou a penſive ear incline ; 
For thou canſt weep ar ev'ry woe, 

And pity every plaint but mine. 
Young Dawſon was a gallant youth, 

A brighter never trod the plain ; 
And well he lov'd one charming maid, 

And dearly was he lov'd again. 
One tender maid ſhe lov'd him dear, 

Of gentle blood the damſel came: 
And faultleſs was her beauteous form, 

Ard ſpotleſs was her virgin fame, 
But cyrſe on party's hateful ſtrife, 

That led the favour'd youth aſtray 
The day the rebel clans appear'd, 

O had he never ſeen that day ! 
Their colours and their ſaſh he wore, 

And in the fatal dreſs was found. 
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And now he muſt that death endure, 


| 
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Which gives rhe brave the keeneſt wound, 
How pale was then his true-love's cheek, 

When Jemmy's ſentence reach'd her ear! 
For never yet did Alpine ſnows 

So pale, or yet ſo Fill, appear. 


| With faltering voice ſhe pooping ſaĩ d, 


Oh Dawſon, monarch of my heart! 
Think not thy death ſhall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 
Yet might ſweet mercy find a place, 
And bring relief to Jemmy,s woes, 
O George ! without a prayer for thee 
My orifons ſhould never cloſe. 
The gracious prince that gave him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 
And every tender babe I bore 
Should learn to liſp the giver's name, 
But tho', dear youth, thou ſhouldſt be dragg'd 
To yender 1gnominious tree; 
Thou ſhalt not want a faithful friend 
To ſhare thy bitter fate with thee. 
O then her mourning-coach was call'd, 
The ſledge mov'd flowlv on before; 
Though borne in her triumphal car, 
She had not lov'd her favourite more. 
She follow'd him, prepar'd to view 
The terrible beheſts of law; 
And the laſt ſcene of Jemmy's woes 
With calm and ſtedfaſt eye ſhe ſaw. 
Diſtorted was that blooming face, 
Which ſhe had fondly lov'd ſo long; 
And ſtifled was that tuneful breath, 
Which in her praiſe had ſweetly ſung: 


Ld 


And ſever'd was that beauteous neck, 
Round which her arms had fondly clos'd ; 


Captain James Dawſon, the amiable and unfortunate ſubje& of theſe beautiful ſtanzas, was one of the 
eight officers belonging to the Manchefter Regiment of volunteers, in the ſervice of the Young Chevalierg 
who were hanged, drawn, and quartered, on Kennington-Common, in 1746. And this ballad, written about 
the time, is founded on a remarkable circumſtance which actually happened at his execution, Juſt before his 


&ath he wrote a ſong on his own misfortunes ; which js ſuppoſed to be Rill extant, And 
ER n 
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And mangled was that beauteous breaſt, 
On which her love- ſick head repos'd; 
raviſh d was that conſtant heart, 
She did to ey'ry. heart prefer; 


7 For though i it could its kin forget, 4 


Twas true and loyal ftill to ber. 
Amid thoſe unrelenting fames 
She bore this conſtant heart to ſee; 2 1 
But when twas moulder'd into duſt, 
Now, now, the cried, 1 follow thee. 
My death, my. death: alone can ſhew 
'The pure. and laſting love I bore: | 
Accept, O Heaven ! _ woes like ours, 
And let us, let us wecp no more. 


The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 


The lover's mournful hearſe retir'd ; 
The maid drew back her languid bead, 

And, ſighing forth his name, expir d. 
Though juſtice ever muſt prevail, 

The tear my Kitty ſheds is due; 


For ſeldom ſhall the hear a tale 


I - 


So ſad, io tender, and fo true. 
& 26. Song, A Mor ning Piece; or a 
for the Hay»makers. SMART. 
BRISK- chaunticleer his matins bad begun, 
And broke the flence of the night; | 
And thrice he call 'd aloud rhe rardy ſun, 
And thrice he hail'd the dawn's ambiguous 
light. frun. 
Back to their graves the fear. begotten phantoms 


Strong Labour got up with his pipe in his mouth, 
And ſtoutly ſtrod over the dale; 

He lent new perfume to the breath of the ſouth; 
On his back hung his wallet and flail. 

Behind him came Health from her cottage of thatch, 

Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. 


Typ 17 


«Firſt of the village Colin was awake, 
"And thus he ſung, reclining on his rake ; 
| Now the rural Graces three 

Dance bencath yon maple-tree ; 
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; 


Firſt the yeſtal Virtue, known 
By her adamantine zone; 
Next to her, in roſy pride, 
Sweet Society, the bride; 
Laſt Honeſty, full ſeemly reſt. 
In her cleauly homeſpun veſt. 


The abbey bells, in wak ning ——_ Ih 


The warning peal have given; 
And pious Gratitude reſounds 
Her morning hymn to Heav'n. 


# 


All Nature wakes; the birds unlock their throats; | 


And mock the thepherd' s ruſtic notes. 
All alive o'er the lawn, * 
Full glad of the dawn, 

The little lambkins plays 

Sylvia and Sol ariſe, and all is 4x 1 
Come, my mates, let us wor 
And all hands to the fork, 


While the ſun ſhines, our haycocks f to make 3 ; 


So fine is the day, 
And ſo fragrant the hay, 
That the meadow 's as blithe as the e 
Our voices let 's raiſe | 
In Phœbus's praiſe, , 
Inſpir'd by fo glorious a theme; 
Qur muſical words | 
Shall be join'd by the birds, 
And we'll dance to the tunc of the ſtream. 


\ 


$35. Song. Sir JOHN SUCKLING. 


1 IAN/REE ſo pale and wan, fond lover? 
Pr'ythee, why fo pale? 8 


Will, when looking well can 't move her, | 


Looking ill prev ail > 
Pr ythee, why ſo pale? 

Why fo dull and mute, young ſinner ? 
Pr'ythee, why ſo mute : 

Will, when ſpeaking well can t win her, 
Saying nothing dot? 
Er ythee, why fo mute? 
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Book IV. 
uit, quit, for ſhame! this will not move, 
his cannot take her; 
If of herſelf ſhe will not love, 
Nothing can make her; 
The devil take her! 


d 28. Song. Humphrey Gubbin's Conrifhip. 
A COURTING I went to my love, 
Who 1s ſweeter than roſes in May ; 

And when I came to her, by Jove, 

The devil a word could I ſay. 
] waik'd with her into the garden, 

There fully intending to woo her; 
But may I be ne'er worth a farthing, 

If of love I ſaid any thing to her 


I claſp'd her hand cloſe to my breaſt, · 
While my Heart was as light as a feather ; 

Yet nothing I ſaid, I proteſt, 

But—Madam, tis very fine weather. 

o an arbour I did her attend, 

She aſk'd me to come and fit by her; 

I crept to the furthermoſt end, 

For I was afraid to come nigh her, 


L aſk d her which way was the wind? 
For I thought in- ſome talk we muſt enter. - 
hy, Sir (ſhe anſwer'd, and grinn'd), 
Have you juſt ſent your wits for a venture ? 
Then I follow'd her into the houſe; 

There I vow'd I my paſſion would try; 
but there I was ſtill as a mouſe : 


Oh! what a dull booby was II 


See fer ö 
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0. Song. The Deſpairing Lover, WALSH, 

WW) STRACTED with care, | 
For Phyllis the fair; 

ince nothing could move her, 

oor Damon, her lover, | 


eſolves in deſpair 
vi 5 | 
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: # a : , 
When in rage he came there, 


No longer to languiſh, 
Nor bear ſo nit anguiſh ; 
| But, mad with his love, 

| To a precipice goes, 
Where a leap from above 
Would ſoon finiſh his woes. 


Beholding how ſteep 

The fides did appear, 

And the bottom how deep! 
His torments prejecting, 

And ſadly reflecting, 

That a lover forſaken 

A new love may get; 

But a neck, when once broken 
Can never be ſet: | 


And that he could-die 
Whenever he would; 
Bur, that he could live 
Bur as long as he could : 
How grievous ſoever 

The torment might grow, 
He fcorn'd to endeavour _ 
To finiſh it ſo. 

But bold, unconcern'd 

At thoughts of the pain, 
He calmly return'd to his cottage again. 


§ 30. Song. 


A COBLER there was, and he liv'd in a ſtall, 

| Which ſerv'd him for parlour, for kitchen, 
and hall; | 

No coin in his pocket, no care in his pate, 
No ambition had he, nor duns at his gate. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Contented he work'd, and he thought himſelf 
happy, nappy: 


PY 5 
If at night he could purchaſe a jug of brown 
| |  '* + how 
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How he 'd laugh then, and whiſtle, and ſing too | 
moſt ſweet: [ meet. | 


Saying, Juſt to a hair I have made both ends 
Derry down, down, &c. | 


But love, the diſturber of high and of low, 
That ſhoots at the peaſant. as well as the beau; 
He ſhot the poor cobler quite thorough the heart; 
J wiſh he had hit ſome more ignoble part. 

— Derry down, down, &c. 


Fe was from a cellar this archer did play, 

Where a buxom young damſel continually lay; 
Her eyes ſhone ſo bright when ſhe roſe ev'ry day, 
That ſhe ſhot the poor cobler quite over the way. 

b Derry down, down, &c. 


He ſung her love- ſongs as he fat at his work, 
But ſhe was as hard as a Jew or a Turk; 
Whenever he ſpoke, ſhe wopld flounce RE 
would fleer, 
Which put the poor cobler quite into deſpair. 
Derry down, down, &c. 


He took up his awl that he had in the world, 

And to make away with himſelf was reſolv' dl; 

He pierc'd through his body inſtzad of the ſole, 

So the cobler he died, and the bell it did toll. 
Derry down, down, &c. 


And now, in good will, I advife as a friend, 

All coblers take warning by this cobler's end : 

Keep your hearts out of love; for we find by 
what's paſt, 

That love brings us all to an end at the laſt. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Wes” $ 31. Song. Moors. 
WIE EN Damon languiſh' d at my feet, 
And I believ'd him true, 
The moments of delight how fweet ! 
Bur ah! how ſwift they flew! 
The ſunny hill, the flowery vale, 
The garden, and the grove, 
Have e choed to his ardent tale, 
And vows of endleſs love. 


* 
8 r 
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The conqueſt gain'd, he left his prize, 
He left her to complain: 
To talk of j joy with weeping eyes, 
And mcaſure time by pain. | 
But Heaven will takc the mourner's parts 
In pity to deſpair; 
And the laſt ſigh chat rends the heart, 


| Shall waft the ſpirit there. 


b — 


§ 32. Song. BaRTON Boorn, E/. 


QWEET are the charms of her I love, 
More fragrant than the damaſk roſe, 
Soft as the down of turtle dove, 
Gentle as th air when Zephyr blows, 
Refreſhing as deſcending rains 
To ſun-burnt climes and thirſty plains. 


True as the needle to the pole, 

Or as the dial to the fun; 
Conſtant as gliding waters roll, 

Whoſe ſwelling tides obey the moon; 
From every other charmer "on | 
My life and love ſhall follow thee. 


The lamb the flowery thyme devours, 
The dam the tender kid purſues ; 
Sweet Philomel, in ſhady bowers 

Of verdant ſpring, her note renews; 
All follow what thev moſt admire, 
As J purſue my ſoul's deſire. 


Nature muſt change her beauteous face, 
And vary as the ſeaſons riſe; 

As winter to the ſpring gives place, 
Summer th' approach of autumn flies; 

No change on love the ſeaſons bring, 

Love only Knows perpetual ſpring. 


Devouring time, with ſtealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow; 
And marble towers, and gates of brats, 
In his rude march he levels low: 
But time, deſtroying far and wide, 


— 


— 


Love from the ſoul can ne'er divide. 


Boor IV. 


Dea 


Death only, with his cruel dart, 

The gentle godhead can remove; 
And drive him from the bleeding heart, 
To mingle with the bleſs'd above; 


Where, known to all his kindred train, 
He finds a laſting reſt from pain. 


Love, and his fifter fair, the ſoul, . 
Twin-born, from heaven together came: 
Love will the univerſe controul, 

When dying ſeaſons loſe their name: 
Divine abodes ſhall own his pow'r, | 
Vhen time and death ſhall be no more. 


§ 33. Song, PARNELL. 

V days have been ſo wondrous free, 
The little birds, that fly 

ith careleſs eaſe from tree to tree, 

Were but as bleft as J. | 

dk gliding waters, if a tear 

Wy Of mine increas'd their ſtream ? 

r aſk the ſigbing gales, if e er 

l lent a ſigh to them? 

ut now my former days retire, 

And I 'm by beauty caught; 

he tender chains of ſweet deſire 

Are fixt upon my thought. 

In cager hope within my breaſt 

Does every doubt controvul ; 

Ind lovely Naney ſtands confeſt 

The fav'rite of my foul. 

Wc nightingales, ye twiſting pines, 

Ye ſwains that haunt the grove, 
gentle echoes, breezy winds ! 

e © cloſe retreats of love! 

ich all of nature, all of art, 

ist the dear deſign; ; 

each a young unpractis'd heart 

o make her ever mine. 

e very thought of change I hate, 

5 much as of deſpair ; % 


B A L L AD 8, Ke. 


Nor ever covet to be great, 

Unleſs it be for her. 

Tis true, the paſſion in my mind 

| Is mix'd with ſoft diſtreſs! 

Yet while the fair I love 1s kind, 
I cannot with it leſs. 


PHE ſilver moon's enatnour'd beam 

Steals ſoftly through the night, 

To wanton with the winding ſtream, 
And kiſs reflected light. 

To beds of ftate go, balmy ſleep, 
('Tis where you 've ſeldom been) 
May's vigil while the ſhepherds keep 

With Kate of Aberdeen. 
Upon the green the virgins wait, 
| In roſy chaplets gay, 
Till morn unbars her golden gate, 
And gives the promis'd May. 
Methinks I hear the maids declare 
The promis'd May, when ſeen, 
Not half ſo fragrant, half fo fair, 
As Kate of Aberdeen. | 
Strike up the tabor's boldeſt notes, 
We ll rouſe the nodding grove ; 
The neſted birds ſhall raife their throats, 
And hail the maid I love. 
And ſee—the matin lark miſtakes, 
He quits the tufted green : 
Fond bird! tis not the morning breaks, 
Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 
Now lightſome o'er the level mead, 
Where midnight Fairies rove, 
Like them the jocund dance we Il lead, 
Or tune the reed to love: 8 
For ſee, the roſy May draws nigh ; 
She claims a virgin queen 


And hark! the happy ſhepherds ery, 


*Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 


$ 34. Song. May-Eve: or, Kate of Aberdeen. 
| CUNNINGHAMs» 
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8 35. Sore, JoHxs0N. 

Ne the ſoft ſighs of vernal gales, 

The fragrance of the flowery vales, 
The murmurs of the cryſtal rill, 
The vocal grove, the verdant hill; 
Not all their charms, though all unite, 
Can touch my boforr with delight. 
Not all the gems on India's ſhore, 
Not all Peru's unbounded ftore ; 
Not all the power, nor all the fame, 
That heroes, kings, or poets claim; 


Nor knowledge, which the learn'd approve e, 


To form one wiſh my ſoul can move. 

Yet nature's charms allure my eyes, 

And knowledge, wealth, and. fame I prize; 
Fame, wealth, and knowledge I obtain, 
Nor ſeek I nature's charms in vain; 

In lovely Stella all combine, 

And, lovely Stella! thou art mine. 


$ 36. 
T gentle ſwan, with graceful pride, 
| Her glaſſy plumage laves, | 
And, failing down the filver tide, 

Divides the whiſpering waves: 
The ſilver tide that wahdering flows, 

Sweet to the bird muſt be; 

Burt not fo. ſweet, blithe Cupid knows; | 

As Delia is to me. 

A parent bird, 1n ohintiveanood; 

On yonder fruit-tree fung, 


And ſtill the pendent neſt the view'd 


That held her callow young: | 
Dear to the mother's fluttering heart 
The genial brood muſt be; 
Rut not fo dear (the thouſandth part) 
As Delia is to me. 
The roſes that my brow furround 
Were natives of the dale; 
Scarce pluck'd, and in a garland bound, | 
Before their ſweets grew * 1 


_— 


Delia. | '4 22 ee GHAM. 
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| 


My vital bloom would thus be froze, 
If luckleſs torn from thee ! 

For what the root is to the roſe, 
My Delia is to me. 

Two doves I found, like new-fall'n ſnow, 
So white the beauteous part. 

The-birds to Delia I 'I beſtow ; 
They 're like her boſom fair !- 

When in their chaſte connubial love, 
My ſecret with ſhe Il ſee ; 

Such mutual bliſs as turtles prove, 
May Delia ſhare with me! 


37. Song. ARENSIDE. 
HE ſhape alone let others prize, 
The ae of the fair! 
L look for ſpirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 
A damaſk cheek and ivory arm 
Shall ne'er my wiſhes win * 
Give me an animated form, 
That ſpeaks:a mind within. 
A face where awful honour ſhines, 
Where ſenſe and ſweetneſs move, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tenderneſs of love. 270 
Theſe are the ſoul of beauty's 5 
Without whoſe vital aid | 
Unfiniſh'd all her features te 
And all her roſes dead. TOTS 
But ah! where both their dure oſute, 
How perfect is the view 
With every image of delight, 
With graces, ever new ! 


Of power to charm the greateſt woe, 


The wildeſt rage controuf z 
Diffuſing mildneſs o'er the brow, 
And rapture thro' the ſoul. 


] Their power but faintly to expreſs 


All language muſt deſpair; 
But go, behold Arpaſia's face, 
And read it perfect there. 


Book IV. 


> 


Book IV. 
§ 38. Song, On Young Olinda. 


HEN innocence and beauty meet, 
To add to lovely female grace, 
Ah, how beyond expreſſion ſweet 
Is ev'ry feature of the face ! 
By virtue ripen'd from the bud, 
The flower angelic odovrs breeds: 
The fragrant charms of being good 
Makes gaudy vice to ſmell like weeds. + 
Dh ſacred Virtue! tune my voice 
With thy inſpiring harmony ; 
Then I ſhall ſing of rapt'rous joys, 
Which fill my ſoul with love of thee. 
o laſting brightneſs be refin'd, | 
When this vain ſhadow flies away 
h eternal beauties of the mind | 
Will laſt when all things elſe decay. 


9 


1 » 


§ 29. Song. From the Lapland Tongue. 


Hob riſing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray 
F Invites my fair to rural play, | 
iſpel the miſt, and clear the ſkies, 

nd bring my Orra to my eyes. 

WW ! were I ſure my dear to view, 

d climb that pine-tree's topmoſt bough, 
oft in air that quivering plays, 

Id round and round for ever gaze. 

y Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 
hat wood conceals my ſleeping maid ? 
ut by the roots enrag'd I'd tear 

he trees that hide my promis'd fair. 
could I ride on clouds and ſkies, 
on the raven's pinions rife ! 

> ſtorks, ye ſwans, a moment ſtay, 

d waft a lover on his way ! 

ly bliſs too long my bride denies, 

pace the waſting ſummer flies: 

Ir yet the wint'ry blaſts I fear, 

t forms or night ſhall keep me here. 


STEELE. 


SONGS, BALLADS, Ne. 


| Away to Orra, haſte away 


| 


What may for ſtrength with ſteel compare? 
| Oh! Love has fetters ſtronger far: 5 
By bolts of ſteel are limbs confin'd, 

But cruei Love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thy breaſt ; 

When thoughts torment, the firſt are beſt; 
Tis mad to go, tis death to ftay, ' 


— a. > 4 + * 


WArr me, ſome ſoft and cooling breeze, 
To Windſor's ſhady kind retreat; 
Where ſylvan ſcenes, wide- ſpreading trees, 
Repel the dog-ftar's raging heat: 
Where tufted graſs, and moſſy beds, 
Afﬀord a rural calm repoſe ; 
Where woodbines hang their dewy heads, 
And fragrant ſweets around diſcloſe. 
Old oozy Thames, that flows faſt by, 
Along the ſmiling valley plays; 
His glaſſy ſurface cheers the eye, 
And through the flow'ry meadow ſtrays. 
His fertile banks with herbage green, 
His vales with golden plenty ſwell; 
W here'er his purer ſtreams are ſeen, 
The gods of health and pleaſure dwell, 
Let me thy clear, thy yielding wave | 
With naked arm once more divide 
In thee my glowing bolom lave, 
And ftem thy gently rolling tide. 
Lay me, with damaſk roſes crown'd, 
Beneath ſome ofier's duſky ſhade ; 


| Where water-lilies deck the ground, 


Where bubbling ſprings refreſh the glade. 


<<. * *** 


§ 41. Seng. Miſs WnarkTEx. 
OME, dear Paſtora, come away ! 
And hail the cheerful ſpring; 
Now fragrant blofſoms crown the May, 


And woods with love notes ring: 


427 


$ 40. Song. The Midſummer Wiſh. CROXALL., 
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423. 
Now Pheebus to the weſt deſcends, 
And ſheds a fainter ray; _ - 
And, as cur rural labour ends, 
We bleſs the cloſing day. 
In yonder artleſs maple bower, 
With blooming woodbines twin'd, 
Let us enjoy the evening hour, 
On earth's ſoft lap reclin'd: 
Or where yon poplar's verdant boughs 
The eryſtal current ſhade, | 
© deign, fair nymph, to hear the vows 
My faithful heart has made ! 

Within this breaſt no ſoft deceit, 
No artful flattery hides; 

Kut truth, ſcarce known among the great, 
O'er ev'ry thought preſides: 

On pride's falſe glare I look with ſcorn, 
And all its glittering train; 

Be mine the pleaſures which adorn 
This ever-peaceful plain. 

Come then, my fair, and with thy love 
Each riſing care ſubdue; 

Thy preſence can each grief remove, 
And every joy renew. | 5 

The lily fades, the roſe grows faint, 
Their tranſient bloom is vain; 

But laſting truth and virtue paint 

Paſtora of the plain. 
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8 42. Song. 


(COME, dear Amanda, quit the town, 
And to the rural hamlets fly ; | 
Behold, the wint'ry ſtorms are gone, 
A gentle radiance glads the iky. 
The birds awake, the flowers appear, 


Tis joy and mufic all we hear! 
Tis love and beauty all we ſee! 

Come let us mark the gradual fpring, 
How peep the buds, the bluilom blows, 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| | Does all the flowery meadows pride excel; 


Earth ſpreads a verdant couch for thee ; 


4 And nightly in ſome humble thed 


f 


Book IV. 


Till Philomel begins to ſing, 
And perfect May to ſpread the roſe. 
Let us ſecure the "Gran delight, | 


And wiſely crop the blooming day 


For ſoon, too ſoon, it will be night; 
Ariſe, my love, and come away. 


S 43. Song. From the Lapland Tongue. 
| STEELE 


[ PASTE, my rein-deer ! and let us nimbly go 
2 Our amorous journey through this dreary 


waſte : 


Impetuous love demands the lightning's halt 
Around us far the ruſhy moors are ſpread; 
Soon will the ſun withdraw his cheerful ray, 
Dark ling and tir'd we ſhall the marſhes tread, 
| No lay unſung to cheat the tedious way. 
The watery length of theſe unjoyous moors 


Through theſe I fly to her my ſoul adores ; 
Ye flowery meadows, empty pride, farewel! 
Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
My breaft is tortur'd with impatient fires; | 
Fly, my rein-deer, fly ſwifter than the wind, 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce defircs. 
Our pleafing toil will then be ſoon o'erpaid, 


1 


Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 


§ 44. Sang. HILDEBRAND JacoB, E.. 
1 ENVY not the mighty great, 

Thoſe powerful rulers of the ſtate, 
Who ſettle nations as they pleaſe, 
And govern at th' expence of eaſe. 
Far happier the ſhepherd ſwain, 
Who daily drudges on the plain, 


On ruthy pillows lays his head. 


Haſte, my rein-deer ! fill, ill thou art too ſlow | 


And thou, in wonder loſt, ſhalt view my far 


5 Her artleſs charms, her bloom, her ſprightly 1 


ky of Log 


Book IV. 


No curs'd ambition breaks his reſt, 

No factious wars divide his breaſt : 
ſis flock, his pipe, and artleſs fair, 
\re all his hope, and all his care. 


— 


§ 45. Song. Arno's Vale. 


Earl of MID DLESExx. 


HEN here, Lucinda, firſt we came, 
Where Arno rolls his ſilver ſtream, 


ow blythe the nymphs, the ſwains how gay ! 


ontent inſpir'd each rural lay. 
Ire birds in livelier concert ſung, 
The grapes in thicker cluſters hung; 
All look'd as joy could never fail, 
mong the ſweets of Arno's vale. 
But ſince the good Palemon di ed, 
he chief of ſhepherds, and their pride, 
ow Arno's fons muſt all give place 
Jo northern men, an iron race. 
The taſte of pleaſure now is o'er ; 
Thy notes, Lucinda, pleaſe no more; 
he Muſes droop, the Goths prevail; 
Adieu the ſweets of Arno's vale ! 


C 46. Song. Summer, 


THoMas BREREWOOD, EV,. 
HERE the light cannot pierce, in a grove of 


2 tall rrees, 
AS ith my fair one as blooming as May, 


SON CS, 'B XBL ADS 
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Our ſhadows may view on the watery glaſs, 
While the fiſh are at play in the ſtream. 


May the herds ceaſe to low, and the lambkins to 


blear, 
When the fings me ſome amorous ftrain ! 
All be filent and huſh'd, unleſs Echo repeat 
The kind words and ſweet ſounds back agaia? 
And when we return to our cottage at night, 
Hand in hand as we ſauntering ſtray, 
Let the moon's filver beams through the leaves 
give us light, | 
Juſt direct us, and chequer our way. 
Let the nightingale warble its notes m our walk, 
As thus gently and flowly we move ; 


And let no fingle thought be expreſs'd in our 


But of friendſhip improv'd into love. ſta k, 
Thus enchanted each day with theſe rural de- 
lights, 15 
And ſecure from ambition's alarms; | 
Soft love and repoſe ſhall divide all our nights, 
And each morning ſhall rife with new cuarms, 


— OT — — 
$ 47. Song. MooRE. 


OW bleſs'd has my time been, what joys 
have I known, ſown |! 
Since wedlock's ſoft bondage made Jeſſy my 
So joyful my heart is, fo eaſy my chain, 
Thar freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 
Through walks grown with woodbines, as often 
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ndiſturb'd by all ſound but the ſighs of the we ftray, 

Let me paſs the hot noon of the day. breeze, | Around us our boys and girls frolic and play: 
When the ſun, leſs intenſe, to the weſtward in- How pleaſing their ſport is the wanton ones ſee, 
| clines, | | And borrow their looks from my Jeſſy and me. 

For the meadows the groves we ll forſake, | To try her ſweet temper, ſometimes am I ſeen 

nd {ec the rays dance, as inverted he ſhines, In revels all day with the nymphs on the green; 

On the face of ſome river or Jake. Though painful my abſence, my doubts the be- 
here my faireſt and I on its verge as we paſs guiles, [ſmiles. 

(For tis ſhe that mult ſtill be my theme) And meets me at night with compliance and 


* Charles Sackville, afterwards Duke of Dorſet, It was written in Florence in 1737, on the death of John 
aſton, the laſt Duke of Tuſcany of the houſe ef Medici; and addreſſed to Signora Muſcoyita, a finger, a la- 

rite of the author's... | 
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Her wit and good humour bloom all the year 
through ; . 

Time fill, as he flies, adds increaſe to her truth, 

And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her 
youth, 

Ye ſhepherds ſo gay, who make love to enſnare, 

And cheat with falſe vows the tòo-credulous fair; 

In ſearch of true pleaſure how vainly you roam 

To hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


9 48. Song. FITZGERALD. 


Hs charms which blooming beauty ſhews 
From faces heav'nly fair, 

We to the lily and the roſe, 
With ſemblance apt, 4 

With ſemblance apt, for ah ! how ſoon, 
How ſoon they all decay! 

The lily droops, the roſe is gone, 
Aud beauty fades away. 

But when bright virtue ſhines confeſs'd 
With ſweet diſcretion join'd ; 

When mildnefs calms the peaceful breaſt, 
And wiſdom guides the mind: 

When charms like theſe, dear maid, conſpire 
Thy perſon to approve, 

They kindle generous chaſte deſire, 
And everlaſting love. 

Beyond the reach of time or fate 
Theſe graces ſhall endure; 

Still, like the paſſion they create, 

| Eternal, conſtant, pure. 


8 49» Song. 
USV, curious, thirſty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I: 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldſt thou ſip, and ſip it up. 
Make the moſt of life vou may, 
Life is thort, and wears away, 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
What though on her checks the roſe loſes its hue, 


And merrily twinkling, would ſoon let us kn 
| That they were as happy as mortals en, 


Book IV. 


Both alike are mine and thine, 

Haſtening quick to their decline: 

Thine 's a ſummer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threeſcore; 
Threeſcore ſummers, when they re gone, 
Will appear as ſhort as one. 


3 


$ 59. 
H Neptune, when firſt he took charge off 


the tea, 
Been as wiſe, or at leaſt been as merry as we, 
He d have thought better on t, and inſtead of hi 
Rin; [wir 
Would have fill'd the vaſt ocean with generoy : 
What trafficking then would have been on t 
main, : 

For the ſake of good liquor as well as for gain! 
No fear then of tempeſt, or danger of ſinking; iſ 
The fiſhes ne'er drown that are always a-drinki:of 
The hot thirty ſun would then drive with ma 
Secure in the evening of ſuch a repaſt; | ha 
And when he 'd got tiply would have taken ill 
With double the pleaſure in Thetis's lap. [rl 
By the force of his rays, and thus heated wit 
wine, F 
Conſider how gloriouſly 8 would ſhine; 
What vaſt exhalations he d draw up on high, 
To relieve the poor earth as it wanted ſupply. M 
How happy us mortals when bleſs'd with fg 
To fill alt, our veſſels, and fil! them again ! [ral 
Nay even the beggar, that has ne'er a diſh, 
Might jump into the river, and drink like a ff 
What mirth and contentment in every ol 
brow, # ploug 
Hob as great as a prince dancing after M 
The birds in the air, as they play on the winy ent 
Although they but ſip, would eternally fing. 
The ftars, who I think don't to drinking incli 
Would friſk and rejoice at the fumes of the will 


Song. 


MR ctain, as yet, ſome {wcets for me. 
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BOOK IV. 


Had this been the caſe, what had we then en- 
joy'd 

Our ſpirits ſill riſing, our fancy ne'er cloy'd ! 

A pox then on Neptune, when 'twas in his pow'r, 

To llip, like a fool, ſuch a fortunate hour! 


--$ '91 Song. SHENS TONE. 


| A DIEU, ye jovial youths, who join 


To plunge old Care in floods of wine; 
nd, as your dazzled eye-balls roll, 


icern him ſtruggling in the bowl. 
Not vet is hope ſo wholly flown, 
Not yer is thought ſo tedious grown, 


1 


But limpid ſtream and ſhady tree 


And fee, through yonder filent grove, 


ee vonder does my Daphne rove : 


Vith pride her footſteps f purſue, 
And bid your frantic joys adieu. 


be ſole confuſion I admire, 


s that my Daphne's eyes inſpire: 
ſcorn the madneſs you approve, 
\nd value reaſon next to love. 


$ 52. Sn. 
TY mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 


g far exceeds all earthly blits 


That God or Nature hath aſſign'd: 
hough much I want that moſt would have, 


1 Off my mind forbids to crave. 


1 
- i 


ni 
© 

clit 
will 


4nd 


ontent I live, this is my ſtay; 

I ſeek no more than may ſuffice : 
preſs to bear no haughty ſway ; 

Look what T lack my mind ſupplies. 
o! thus I triamph like a king, 

ontent with that my mind doth bring. 


ſee how plenty ſurfeits oft, 
And haſty climbers ſooneſt fall: 
(ce that ſuch as fit aloft . . 


Miſhap doth thzeaten moſt of all: 


U 


SONGS, BALL AD 8, Ke. 


Theſe get with toil, and keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp, nor wealthy ftore, 
No force to win a victory, | 


No wily wit to falve a fore, 


No ſhape to win a lover's eye; 

To none of theſe I yield as thrall, 

For why, my mind deſpiſeth all. 

Some have too much, yet ſtill they crave ; 
I little have, yet ſeek no more: 

They are but poor, though much they have 
And I am rich with little ftore : 

They poor; I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at ancther's Joſs, 

I grudge not at another's gain; 

No worldly wave my mind can toſs: 
I brook that is another's bane ; 

I fear no foe, nor fawn no friend; 

I loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health and perfect eaſe; 
My conſcience clear my chief defence: 
I never ſeek by bribes to pleaſe, 
Nor by deſert to give offence : 
Thus do J live, thus will I die; 
Would all did fo as well as I! 
[ take no joy in earthly bliſs ; 
I weigh not Croeſus* wealth a ſtraw; 
For care, I care not what it is; 
fear not Fortune's fatal law: 
My mind is ſuch as may not move 
For beauty bright or force of love. 
I with but what I have at will; 
I wander not to ſeek for more; 
I like rhe plain, I climb no hill; 
In greatcit forms I fit on ſhore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what muſt be loſt again. 


J kifs not where I wiſh to kill 
I feign not love where moſt I hate; 


I break 
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I break. no ſeep to win my will; + 
I wait not at the mighty's gate 

J ſcorn no poor, I fear. no rich; 

J feel no want, nor have too much. 


The court, ne cart, I like ne loath; 
Extremes are counted worſt of all; 
The golden mean betwixt them both 
Doth ſureſt fit, and fears no fall; 
This is my choice; for why, I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 


| —— — | 
$ 53. Connteſs of WINCHELSEA. 


WW OULD we attain the happieſt ſtate 
That is deſign'd us here; 

No joy a rapture muſt create, 
No grief beget deſpair. 

No injury fierce anger raiſe, 
No honour tempt to pride; 

No vain deſires of empty praiſe 
Muſt in the ſoul abide. 

No charms of youth or beauty move 
The conſtant ſettled breaft : 

Who leaves a paſſage free to love, 
Shall let in all the reſt. 

In ſuch a heart ſoft peace will live, 
Where none of theſe abound ; 

The greateſt bleſſing Heaven does give, 
Or can on earth be found. 


$ 54. Song. BEDINGFIELD. 


Te hug yourſelf in perfect caſe, 
What would you wiſh for more than theſe ? 
A healthy, clean, paternal ſeat, 

Well ſhaded from rhe ſummer's heat; 

A little parlour- ſtove, to hold | 

A conſtant fire from winter's cold, 

Where you may fit, and think. and ſing, 

Far off from court, God bleſs the king! 

Safe from the harpies of the law, 


From party- rage, and great man's paw ; 


= 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


{| Give me but innocence and health, 


8 


To break the ſabbath of the night; 


Book IV. 


Have choice few friends of your own taſte; 
A wife agreeable and chaſte; 

An open, but yet cautious mind, 

Where guilty cares no entrance find 

Nor miſer's fears, nor envy's ſpite, 


j 


Plain equipage, and temp'rate meals, 
Few taylors, and no doctor's bills 
Content to take, as Heaven ſhall pleaſe, 
A longer or a ſhorter leaſe. 


8 LP Song. Mrs. PILKINGTON. 
[ ENV Y not the proud their wealth, 
Their equipage and ftate : 


I aſk not to be great. 
I in this ſweet retirement find 
A joy unknown to kings, 
For ſceptres to a virtuous mind 
Seem vain and empty things. 
Great Cincinnatus at his plough 
With brighter luſtre thone | 
Than guilty Cæſar e'er could ſhew, 
Though ſeated on a throne. 
Tupnultuous days and reſtleſs nights 
mbition ever knows, 
A ſtranger to the calm delights 
Of ſtudy and repoſe. | 
Then free from envy, care, and ftrife, 
Keep me, ye powers divine ! 
And pleas'd, when ye demand my life, 
May I that life reſign ! | 


§ 56. Song. The Charatter of ot happy Li Um 
Sir HENRY WO TT av. 


How happy is he born and taught, th! 
That ſerveth not another's will; qu 
Whoſe armour is his honeſt thought, had 
And ſmple truth his vtmoſt ſkill ! im 
Whoſe paſſions not his maſters are, U COL 
Whoſe ſoul is ſtil] prepar'd for death; en h 


Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath ! F | en, 


6 


Book IV. 


Vho envies none that chance doth raiſe, 
Nor vice hath ever [underſtood ; | 

low deepeſt wounds are given by praiſe, 
Nor rules of ſtate, but rules of good ! 

Vho hath his life from rumotrs freed, 
Whoſe conſcience is his ſtrong retreat 

Vhoſe ſtate can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppreſſors great 

ho God doth late and early pray, 

More of his grace than gifts a WP 
nd entertains the harmleſs day 

With a religious book or friend ! 

his man is freed from ſervile hands, 

Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall; 

ord of himſelf, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 


— > 


§ 57. Song. The Laſs of the Hill. 
| Mie MARV JoNEs. 


N the brow of a hill a young ſhepherdeſs 
dwelt, - . 1 

ho no pangs of ambition or love had e'er felt; 

ra few ſober maxims {till ran in Ber head, 

EO better to earn, ere ſhe ate her brown 
read ; 5 


wealth. 


An church and at market was reckon'd a 
eau, | 

i many times tried o'er her heart to prevail, 

d would reſt on his pitchfork to tell her his tale: 
th his winning behaviour he melted her heart; 
quite artleſs herſelf, the ſuſpected no art. 
had ſigh'd, and proteſted, had kneel'd, and 
implor'd, 

could lie with the grandeur and air of a lord: 
n her eyes he commended in language well 
dreſt, ; [ breaſt ; 


0 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
Till-his fighs and his tears had ſo. wrought on 
'F her mind, EN 


v young Roger-who liv'd in the valley below, | 


clin'd. 
That in downright compaiſion to love ſhe in- 
But as ſoon as he d melted the ice of her breaſt, 


All the flames of his love in a moment decreas'd, 


And at noon he goes flaunting all over the vale, 
Where he boaſts of his conqueſts to Suſan and 
| Nell: 5 * [haſte; 
Though he ſees her but ſeldom, he 's always in 
And if ever he mentions her, makes her his jeſt. 


And her thoughts are fo peſter'd, ſhe ſcarce earns 
her bread ; [goes, 


That ſo little affection is ſhewn to the cows : | 
But ſhe heeds not their railing, e'en let them rail 

on, | gone. 
And a fig for the cows, now her ſweetheart is 
Now beware, ye young virgins of Britain's gay 

iſle, 5 [ſmile : 
How ye yield vp your hearts to a look or a 
For Cupid is artful, and virgins are frail, 


And you il find a falſe Roger in every vale, _ 
Who to court you, and tempt you, will try all 


his ſkill ; ; | 


"WY 


$ 58, Song. A Moral Thought. 


Dr. HAWKESWARTH., . 


THEO groves ſequeſter'd, dark, and till, 
Low vales, and moſſy cells among, 
In ſilent paths the carel-fs rill, 
Which languid murmurs, ſteals along. 
A while it plays with circling ſweep, 
And, lingering, leaves its native plain 
Then povrs impetuous down the ſteep, 
And mingles with the boundlefs main. 
O let my years thus devious glide, 
Through ſilent ſcenes obſcurely calm; 
Nor wealth nor ſtrife pollute the tide, 


| enlarg'd on the torments that troubled his | 


Nor honour's fanguinary palm. 
U 
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All the day ſhe goes ſighing and hanging her head, 


The whole gp cry ſhame, when a milking ſhe 


But remember the Laſs on the brow of the hill. 


at to riſe with the lars was conducive to health, | 
Id, 10 folks in a- cattage, contentment was 


When 
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When labour tires, and pleaſure _ 
Still let the ſtream untroubled 


As down the ſteep of age it falls, | | 
And mingles with eternity. 


1 


— — 
—— 
— — 
— - — 
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| 8 59. 2 * 
| FROM the court to the cottage convey me 
away, | fray 
For I 'm weary of prandevr, ny what oy call 
Where pride without meaſure, 
And pomp without pleaſure, , 
Make life in a circle F hurry decay. 
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town, [gown; 
I exchange my brocade br a plain ruſſet 
My friends ſhall be few, 
But well choſen and true, 
And ſweet recreation our evening ſhall crown. 
With a rural repaſt, a rich banquet for me, 
On a moſſy green turf, near ſome ſhady old tree ; 
The river's clcar brink : 
Shall afford me my drink, [ be. 
Aud  Temp'rance my friendly phyſician ſhall 
Ever calm and ſerene, with contentment Rill 
bleſt, | 
Not too giddy with joy, or with ſorrow depreſt, 
I 'I neither invoke 
Or repine-at death's ſtroke, [reſt. 
But retire from the world as I would to my 


2 


8 60. Song. Dr. DARLTON 2 
Wa on beds of fading flowers, 
Shedding ſoon their gaudy pride, 
Nor with ſwains in ſyren 5 bg | 
Will true pleaſure long reſide. 
On awful Virtue's hill ſublime 
Enthroned fits th' immortal fair; 


* 


* 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Far remote and retir'd from che noiſe of the | 


| You mourn my hapleſs woe; 


1 


„la the Maſq ue of Comes Pons to be ied from a 1 in the 17th book of Taſſo's en | 
+ Written fr! and ſet by the late celebrated Mr. Stanley, organiſt of St. Avent Halbora. 23 
1 in the einen, The Muler of Mansfeld. | | 


| And could I ever keep awake, 


H 


Which is better than ſervilely cringing at col 


RJ 


Book IV. 


| Who wins her height muſt patient climb, 
The ſteps are peril, toil, and care. 
80 from the firſt did Jove chin 
Eternal bliſs for tranſient pain. 
—— 


F 61. Song. The Blind Boy. 
COLLEY CIBBER! 
SAY, what is that thing call'd Light, 
Which I muſt ne'er enjoy ? 
What are the bleſſings of the ſight ? 
O tell your poor blind boy! 
You talk of wondrous things you ſee,. 
You fay the ſun ſhines bright; 
I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 
My day or night myſelf I make, 
Whene'er I ſleep or play; 


„ N e 


With me twere always day. 
With heavy ſighs J often hear 


Bur ſure with patience I can bear 
A loſs I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 

My cheer of mind deftroy 

Whilſt thus I fing, I am a king, 


nc 
Although a poor blind boy. N 

, —— —— 5 
N 62. Song. Romer DopsLEy f. A 


OW happy a ſtate does the miller poſſcſ ; | 
Who would be no greater, nor fears to be if 
On his mill and himſelf he depends for ſuppl 


What tho” he all duſty and whiten'd does go 
The more he 's'bepowder'd; the more like a ha 
A clown in this dreſs may be honeſter far 
Than a courtier who ſtruts in his garter and 1 


Book IV. 

Tho' his hands are fo daub'd they re not fit to 
be ſeen ; KEE | | 

The hands of his betters are not very clean; 
A palm more polite may as dirtily deal; [meal. 
Gold, in handling, will ſtick to the fingers like 
What if, when a pudding for dinner he lacks, 
He cribs without ſcruple from other men's ſacks ; 
In this of right noble example he brags, 
Who borrow as freely from other men's bags. 
Or ſhould he endeavour to heap an eftate, 

n this he would mimic the tools of the ſtate;. 
SV hoſc aim is alone their own coffers to fill, 
s all his concern 's to bring griſt to his mill. 

e eats when he 's hungry, he drinks when he's 

ay Et ov | 2 

and down when he 's weary contented does lie; 

hen riſes up cheerful to work and to ſing : 
f ſo happy a miller, then who d be a king? 


= 63. Song. The Old Man's Wiſh. Dr. Pore. 


F I live to grow old, for I find I go down, 
Let this be my fate: In a country town 
lay I have a warm houſe, with a ſtone at the 
Fo ate, 
Ind a dy young girl to rub my bald pate ! 
May I govern my pathon with an abſolute 
| ſway, : (wears away, 
And grow wiſer and better as my ſtrength 
= Without gout or ſtone, by a gentle decay 
er a ſhady grove, and a murmuring brook, 
ich the ocean at diſtance, whereon I may look; 

ich a ſpacious plain, without hedge or ſtile, 
pd an eaſy pad-nag to ride out a mile. 

May I govern, &c. | 

ith Horace, and Petrarch, and two 

more | 

the beſt wits that reign'd in the ages before; 
ch roaſt mutton rather than ven ſon or teal, 
clean though coarſe linen at every meal. 


or three 


a pudding on Sundays, with ſtout hum 


. 
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| With 
ming liquor, * | 
And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar ; 
With Monte Fiaſeone or Burgundy wine, 
To drink the king's health as oft as I dine. 
May I govern, ce. TT 


With a courage undaunted may I face my laſt 
47 | | | 
And when I am dead may the better ſort ſay, 
In the morning when ſober, in the harm when 
c 


mellow, | k Ilow ; 
He 's gone, and [has] left not behind him his 


for ay, 


away, 1 
Without gout or ſtone, by a gentle decay. 


5 — — 
1 


$ 64. Song. Time's Alteration. 


] 


ay I govern, &c. 5 


— 


WIEN this old cap was new, 
Tis ſince two hundred year, 

No malice then we knew. — 

But all things plenty were: 
All friendſhip now decays 

(Believe me this is true) 

Which was not in thoſe days 
When this old cap was new. 


The nobles of our land 
Were much delighted then 
To have at their command | 

A crew of lufty men; 

Who by their coats wereknown 
Of tawny, red, or blu, 
With creſts on their ſleeves ſhown, 
When this old cap was new. 

Now pride hath baniſh'd all, 
Unto cur land's reproach, 

When he whoſe means are ſmall 
Maintains both horſe and coach; 


Uz 


For he govern'd his paſſion with an abſolute g 
And grew wiſer and better as his ſtrength wore 7 
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436 THE POETICAL EPITOME, Nee Tn, 


Inſtead of an hundred ——. ͤ lochen nobleman's houſe 
The coach allows but two; _ Was counted a ſeemly ſhew : 
This was not thought on then, We wanted no brawn nor ſouſe 
When this old cap was new. When this old cap was new. 
Good hoſpitality — 45 I QWe took not ſuch delight 
Wl Was cheriſh'd then of'r 5077 e 2 In cups of filver fine: 
3 Now poor men ſtarve and die, _ None under degree of a knight 
i And are not help'd by any, | In plate drank beer or wine 
i For charity waxeth cold, 1.4 | New each mechanical man 
And love is found in few ; "> Hath a cupboard of plate for a ſhew, 
Wit This was not in time of old, Which was a rare thing then | 
When this old cap was new. ; When this old cap was new. 
Where'er you travell'd then, "7 ben bribery was unborn, 
Lou might meet on the way | No fimony men did uſe ; ; 
Brave knights and gentlemen, | | Chriſtians did uſury ſcorn, 
| Clad in their country gray, - Devis'd among the Jews: 
That courteous would appear, | | The lawyers to be feed 
And kindly wetcome you: : At that time hardly knew; 
No puritans then were, For man with man agreed 
When chis old cap was new. When this old cap was new. 
Our ladies, in thoſe days, | | | No captain then carous'd, 
In civil habit went; | | Nor ſpent, pear ſoldier's pay; T 
Broad-cloth was then worth wi. They were not fo alus'd ”'S 
And gave the beft content: I As they are at this „ | 74 
French faſhions then were ſcorn'd, I Of ſeven days they make — 5 | 
Fond fangles then none knew, | I To keep them from their due; | At 
Theu modeſty women adorn'd, Peor ſoldiers had their right | | 
When this old cap was new. 85 . When this old cap was new: 
A man might then bchold, | Which made them forward ſtill 
At Chriſtmas, in each hall, | | Fa go, although nat preſt; 
| Good fires to cttrb the cold, 3 N Aud going with good will, 
And meat fer great and finall : ' Their fortunes were the beſt. 
| | Then neighbours \ Were friendly bidden, f > Our En gliſh then in fight 
And all had welcome true, | Did foreign foes ſubdue, | 
| The poor from the gates were not chidden And forced them all to flight, 
When this old cap was new. J. When this old cap was new. 
Black jacks to every man - | God fave our gracious king, 
Were fill'd with wine and beer, 1 And ſend him long to Nez "aj 
No pewter pot, nor can, . Lord, miſchief on them bring, 
In thole days did ä 8 1 hat will not their An bre 5 
« * 4 
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Book * 
But ſeek to rob the poor t 
Of chat which 1 is their due: 


This was not in time of yore, . 
When this old cap was new. 


8 65˙ ng. The Fiewr of Bray, 
JN good king Charles's golden days, 


When loyalty no harm meant, 
A zealous high churchman L was, 
And ſo J got preferment; _ 
To teach my flock I never miſs'd, 
Kings are by God appointed, 10 
And damn'd are thoſe that do reſiſt, 
Or touch vhe Lord's anointed. 
And this is jaw I will main: ain 
Until my dying day, fir, - 
That whatſoever king ſhall reign, 
Jil be the Vicar of Bray, fir. 


When Royal James obtain'd the crown, 
And popery came in faſhion,  ” 
The penal laws IJ hooted down, 
And read the Declaration: 
The church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my conſtitution; 
And had become a Jeſuit, 
But for the Revolution. 
And this is law, &c. 


When William was our King declar' "R 
To eaſe the nation's grievance; _ 

With this new wind about I ſteer'd, 
And ſwore to him allegiance : 

Old principles I did revoke, 
det conſcience at a diſtance ; 

Paſſive obedience was a joke, 
A jeſt was non- reſiſtance. 

And this is law, &c. 


When gracious Anne became our queen, 


The church of England's glory, 
pee face of things was ſcen, 
dl became a tory: ja 


s ONO 


/ 
* « 
PR 
— 
7 m__ 


' Occaſional conformiſts baſe, | 


C 


8 66. 


I damn'd their moderation; 
And thought the church in danger wa 
By ſuch prevarication. HS 


And this is law, Fe. "I 


It ö When George in pudding time came o'er, $2.7 
And — — look Abd 
I turn'd a cat-in-pan once more, 
And ſo became a whig, fir; 
And thus preferment I procur'd 
From our new faith's Ander z 
And almoſt every day abjur d 
The: pope and the pretender. 


'd big, r; 


And this is law, &c. 


Th- illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, 
And Proteſtant fucceſſion ; 3 

To theſe I do allegi 
While they can keep poſſeſſion 1. 

For in my faith and loyalty” 

I never more Will falteerr 

And George my lawful king ſhall be 
until the times do alter. 


1 


ance ſwear— - 


And this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, fir, 1 

That whatſoeyer king ſhall reign, 
I *lI be the Vicar of ws we 


3 


Song. "The Sram. | 


Liſt, ye landſmen, all to me! 


Meda hear a brother ſailor 

Sing the dangers of the ſea; 1 
From bounding billows, firſt in motion, 
| When the diſtant whirlwinds riſe, 

{| To 
When the ſeas contend with ſkies ! 
Hark ! the boatſwain hoarſely bawling, 

By topſail-ſheets, and haulyards Band 1. 
Down top-gallants quick be h 


the tempeſt-troubled ocean, 


auling 


Down your ns hand, boys hand 4 
V3 


G. A. STevuns. 
RASE, rude Boreas, bluſt'ring railer! 2 


Now 


438 
Now it freſhens, ſet the braces, 
Now the topſail- ſheets let go; 
Luff, boys, luff !. don't make wry faces, 
Up your topfails nimbly cle. 
Now all you on down-beds ſporting, 
Fondly lock d in beauty's arms; 
Freſh enjoy ments wanton courting, 
Safe from all but love's alarms; 
Round us roars the tempeſt louder; -_ 
Think what fears our minds enthral; 
Harder yet, it yet blows harder 
Now again the boatſwain's call! _ 
The top-ſail yards point to the wind, boys, 
See all clear to reef each courſe; 
Let the fore-ſheet go, don't mind, boys, 
Though the weather ſhould be worſe. 
Fore and aft the ſprit-ſail yard get, 
Reef the mizen, ſee all clear; 
Hands up, each preventer brace ſet, 
Man the fore-yard, cheer, Jads, cheer ! 
Now the dreadful thunder s roaring, 
Peal on peal contending claſh, 
On our heads fierce rain falls pouring, 
In our eyes blue lightnings flaſh. 
One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black ſky, 
Different deaths at once ſurround us : 
Hark! what means that dreadful cry? 


The foremaſt 's gone, cries every tongue out, 
Ober the lee, twelve feet bove deck; 
A leak beneath the cheſt- tree 's ſprung out, 
Call all hands to clear the wreck. 
Quick the lanyards cut to pieces: 

Come, my hearts, be ſtout and bold; 
Plumb the well—the leak increaſes, 

Four feet water in the hold, 71 90 
While o'er the ſhip wild waves are beating, 

We for wives or children mourn; f 
Alas ! from hence there 's no retreating, 
Alas! to them there 's no return, 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
| Still the leak is gaining on us: | 


Ober the lee-beam is the land, boys, 


| Nor once to be faint-hearted, 


Nor to think for to ſhrink 


{ 


f Gallant Scamian's Sufferings, 
| you gentlemen of England 


* 


Book IV. 


Both chain pumps are chok'd below. 
Heav'n have mercy here upon us ! 
For only that can ſave us now. 


Let the guns o'erboard be thrown; 

| To the pump come every hand, boys, 

See! our mizen-maſt is gone. 

The leak we ve found, it cannot pour faſt, 
We ve lighten'd her a foot or more; 

Up, and rig a jury foremaſt, 7 

She rights, ſhe rights, boys, we re off ſhore. 


Now once more on joys we re thinking, 
Since kind Heav'n has ſav'd our lis es; 
Come, the can, boys ! let 's be drinking 
Io our ſweethearts and our wives. 
Fill it up, about ſhip wheel it, 
Cloſe to our lips a brimmer join; 
Where 's the tempeſt now, who feels it? 
None—the danger 's drown'd in wine. 


* 


$ 167. Song. Neptune s raging Fury; or, i n 


That live at home at eaſe, 
Ah, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the ſeas; 
Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly ſhew 
All the cares, and the fears, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


All you that will be ſeamen _ 
Muſt bear a valiant heart, 

For when you come upon the ſeas 
You muſt not think to ſtart ; 


In hail, rain, blow, or ſnow, 


When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


Book IV. 
The bitter ſtorms and tempeſts 
Poor ſeamen do endure, 


We ſeldom reſt ſecure; 

Our ſleep it is diſturbed 

With viſions ſtrange to Know, 

And with dreams, on the ſtreams, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


In claps of roaring thunder, 
= Which darkneſs doth enforce, . 
We often find our ſhip to ſtray 
= Bcyond our wonted courſe : 
WW hich cauſeth great diſtraction, 
And ſinks our hearts full low; 
is in vain to complain 
| When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


ometimes in Neptune's boſom 
= Our ſhip is toſt in waves, 
nd every man expecting 
W The ſea to be their graves; 

Then up aloft ſhe mounteth, 
And down again fo low, 
is with waves, O with waves, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
hen down again we fall to prayer 
= With all our might and thought, 
hen refuge all doth fail us, 
Tiis that muſt bear us out; 
o God we call for ſuccour, 
For he it is, we know, 
hat muſt aid us and ſave us 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


he lawyer and the uſurer, 

That fit in gowns of fur, 
cloſets warm can take no harm, 
Abroad they need not ftir ; 132 
hen winter fierce with cold doth pierce, 
And beats with hail and ſnow, _ 

e are ſure to endure 

When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


Both * and night, with many a fright, 
el WIN ile, 


| 


. 


| 


"SONGS, BALL ADS, &c 


We bring home coſtly merchandiſe, 
And jewels of great price, 

To ſerve our Engliſh. gallantry, 
With many a rare device; 
To pleaſe the Engliſh gallantry, 
Our pains we freely ſhew, 


For we toil, and we moil, 


© When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


We ſometimes ſail to'th' Indies, 
To fetch home ſpices rare, 
Sometimes again to France and Spain, 
For wines beyond compare; 
| Whilſt gallants are phony fag 
In taverns on a row, 
Then we ſweep o'er the deep 
When the ftormy winds do blow. 


When tempeſts are blown over, 
And greateſt fears are paſt, 
In weather fair, and temp'rate air, 
We ſtraight lie down to reſt; 
But when the billows tumble, 
And waves do furious grow, 
Then we rouſe, up we rouſe, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


If enemies oppoſe us 
When England is at wars 


Wich any foreign nations, 


We fear not wounds nor ſcars; 
Our roaring guns ſhall teach em 
Our valour for to know, 
Whilſt they reel in the keel 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


We are no cowardly ſhrinkers, 
But true Engliſhmen bred, 

We 'll play our parts, like valiant hearts, 
And never fly for dread ; 1 

We ll ply our buſineſs nimbly, 
Where er we come or go. 

With our mates to the Straits, 

When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


U 4 
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Then courage, all brave mariners, 
And never be diſmay'd, | 
Whilſt we have bold adventurers, 
We ne'er ſhall want a trade; 
Our merchants will employ us 
To fetch them wealth, I know; 
Then be bold, work for gold, 
When the ftormy winds do' blow. 


When we return in ſafety, 
With wages for our pains, 

The tapſter and the vintner | 
Will help to ſhare our gains; 

We call for liquor roundly, | 
And pay before we ga; 

Then well roar on the ſhore _ 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


8 68. Song. GoLDSMITH: 
T* wretch condemn'd with life to part, 
Still, ſtil] on hope relies; . 
And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation riſe. „ 


Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 


Adorns and cheers the way; 
And ſtill, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. | 
8 $ 69. Song. 
\ ENTLY touch the warbling lyre, 
Chloe ſeems inclin'd to reit; 
Fill her ſoul with fond deſire, 
Softeſt notes will ſooth her breaſt, 
Pleaſing dreams aſſiſt in love; 
Let them all propitious prove. 


On the moſſy bank ſhe lies | 

(Nature's verdant velvet bed), 
Beauteous flowers-meet her eyes, 
Forming pillows for her head ; 
Zephyrs waft their odours round, 
And indulging whiſpers ſound. 


_— 
* 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


2 


870. The ſame paroai ed. 
ENTY ſtir and blow the fire, 
Lay the mutton down to roaſt, 


| Dreſs it quickly, I deſire;ñ 


In the dripping put a toaſt, 


That I hunger may remove; 


Mutton is the meat I love. 


In the dreſſer ſee it lie, 


Oh ! the charming white and red 15 | 


Finer meat ne*'er met my eye, 


On the ſweeteſt graſs it fed: 


| Let the jack go ſwiftly round, 


Let me have it nicely brown'd, 


| On the table ſpread the cloth, 


Let the knives be ſharp and clean; 
Pickles get, and ſallad both, _ 

Let them each be freſh and green : 
With ſmall beer, good ale, and wine, 


O ye gods! how I ſhall dine! 


OY. Song.  GorDsMITH. 
O Memory ! thou fond deceiver, 


Still importunate and vain, 


4 To former joys recurring ever, 


And turning all the paſt to pain. 
Thou, like the world, th' oppreſt oppreſſing, 
Thy ſmiles increaſe the wretch's woe ! 


And he who wants each other bleſſing, 


In thee muſt ever find a foe. 


A 


'& 72. Song. SHAKSPEARE. 


[ jJNDER the green-wood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 


And tune his merry note 


Unto the ſweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here ſhall he ſee | 


Do enemy, 


But winter and rough weather. 


| Book IV. 


L 


| ; or hallow'd the turk! is whick pillow d his head. 


Wi 


QLEEP, ee poor youth, ſleep, ſleep in peace? 
: Whilſt we, that pine in life's diſeaſe, 


WCouch'd in the dark and filent grave, 


par from thy happy man 


i Vith all the charms of peace poſſeſt, 


80NG8, 


Book IV. 
Who doth ambition ſhun, 
And loves to lie i' the ſun, 
seeking the food he eats, 
And pleas'd with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come Mr 
Here ſhall he ſee 
No enemy, | 
But winter and rough weather. 


$ 73 


5 


4 Dirge. D'URTEv. 


Reliev'd from love and mortal care, 


Uncertain bleſt, leſs happy are. 


No ills of fate thou now eanſt fear; 
In vain would tyrant power enſlave, 
Or ſcornful beauty be ſevere. 


ars that do fatal ſtorms dif erſe, 
fro n keep; 

arthquakes, that ſhake the univerſe, 

Can t rock thee into ſounder ſleep. 


Secure from life's tormentor, Pain, 
Peep, and indulge thyſelf with reſt, 
8 Nor dream thou e'er ſhalt riſe again. 


CHORUS. 


Paſt is the four of future doubt, 
The ſun is from the dial gone, | 
he ſanqs are ſunk, the Jafs s is out, ond 
[ The folly of the farce is done. 1 


A 


$ 74. Song. GARRICK. 
of HOU foft- flowing Avon, by thy filver ſtream, | 
Of things more than mortal ſweet Shak- | 
ſpeare would dream; | [ ved, | 


ne fairies by moon- light danc d round his green i 


BALLADS, Ko. 


The ſweet bud of beauty no blight ſhall here 


| And cheerful old age feel the ſpirit of youth; 


447 | 
The love-ſtricken maiden, — the ſoft- f ching 

ſwain, | pain 
Here rove without danger, and Ggh without 


dread, 


For hallow' d the turf i is which pillow" d his head 


Here youth ſhall be fam'd' for their love and theix 
truth, 


For the raptures of fancy here poets ſhall tread, 
For hallow'd the turf is that pillow'd his head. 


Flow on, filver Avon, in ſong ever flow, 
Be the ſwans on thy boſom ftill whiter than 
| - ſnow! [ ſpread, 
Ever full be thy ftream, like his fame may it 
And the turf ever * d which pillow d his 
head! | 
——_——— —— 
$ 75. Song. The Fairics. 
9 follow, follow me, 
Ve fairy elves that be, 
Light tripping o'er the green; 
Come, follow Mab your queen : 
Hand in hand we'll dance around, 
For this place is fairy ground. 1 
When mortals are at reſt, , 
And ſnoring in their neſt ; 
Unheard, and uneſpied, 
Through key-holes we do glide; 
Over tables, ſtools, and ſhelves, | 
| We trip it with our fairy elves. 


And if the houſe be foul, 

With platter, diſh, or bowl, 

Up ſtairs we nimbly creep, 

And find the ſluts aſleep ;. 
Then we pinch their arms and thighs ; : 
None us hears, and none us ſpies. 


But if the houſe be ſwept, 
And from uncleanneſs kept, 
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We praiſe the houſchold maid, 
And duly ſhe is paid: 
Eve 


Then o'er a muſhroom's head 
Our table- cloth we ſpread ; 
A grain of rye or wheat, 


The diet that we eat; | „ 


Pearly drops of dew we drink, 
In acorn- cups fill'd to the brink. 
The brains of nightingales, 
With unctuous fat of ſnails, 
Between two cockles ſtew'd, 
Is meat that 's eas' ly chew'd: 
Tails of worms, and marrow of mice, 
Do make a diſh that 's wondrous nice. 


The graſshopper, gnar, and fly, 
'Serve for our minſtrelſy; | 
Grace ſaid, we dance a while, 
And fo the time beguile : 
And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed, 


Ober tops of dewy graſs 
So nimbly we do paſs, 
The young and tender ſtalk 
Ne'er bends where we do walk; 
Yet in the morning may be ſeen 
Where we the night before have been. 


* 


"  $ 76. Song: The Thief and Cordelier, 

HO has e'er been at Paris muſt needs know 
the Greve, | 1 

The fatal retreat of th' unfortunate brave; 

Where honour and juſtice moſt oddly contribute 

To eaſe heroes pains by a halter and gibbet. 

| Derry down, down, hey derry down, 


There Death breaks the ſhackles which Force had 
put on, ; (begun: 
And the hangman completes what the judge had | 


® 


Wee drop a teſter in her ſhoe. 


And the king, and the 


Put off thy reflections, and give us thy tale. 


Twas there, then, in civil reſpect to harſh laws, Wi 


| Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart; 
What frightens you thus, my good ſon ? fa 
1 the prieſt; 


o father! my forrow will ſcarce ſave my bacon 


: | And things will go better, belicve me, to- morros 


AL EPITOME, Book IV, 


There the ſquire of the pad, and the knight of 
the poſt, | [no more croſs d. 

Find their pains no more balk'd, and their hopes 

Derry down, &c. $77 

Great claims are there made, and great ſecrets are 
known ; & [his own; 

law, and the thief has 

But my 2 cry out, What a deuce doſt thou 

„ 


* 


Derry down, &c. 


And for want of falſe witneſs to back a bad caulc, WW 
A Norman, tho' late, was oblig'd to appear; 
And who to aſſiſt but a grave Cordelier 
Derry down, &c. . 
The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open th 
ſcene, ö | begin: 
Seem'd not in great haſte that the ſhow ſhould 


And often took leave, but was 


loth to depart. 
Derry down, &c. g 


Vou murder'd, are ſorry, and have been confeſs d: 


For 'twas not that I murder'd, but that I u 


Þ Derry down, &c. { taken, | 
Poh! pr'ythce ne'er trouble thy head with ſuciif 
fancies ; | | 


| 
Rely on the aid you ſhall have from Saint Francis: 
If the —_— you promis'd be brought to tle 
cheſt, 
| You have only to die; let the church do the rel 
Derry down, &c. 


| | 

And what will folks ſay, if they ſee you afraid! 
It reflects upon me as 1 knew not my trade: 
Courage, friend! to-day is your period of ſorrow; 


Derry down, RC. 


—- > 5 . 2. 


To-morro 


For this night, by our order, is mark'd for a faſt. 


To-morrow ! our hero replied in a fright ; 
He that 's hang'd before noon ought to think of 
to-night. _ | -- 4. {eraſs'd-.up ; 
Tell your beads, quoth the prieſt, - and be fairly 
For you ſurely to-night ſhall in Paradiſe ſup, 
Derry down, &c. e 


Alas] quoth the ſquire, howe'er ſumptuous the 

Parbleu! I ſhall have little ſtomach to eat: { treat, 

I ſhould therefore eſteem it great favour and 
grace, | . 

Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. 
Derry down, &c. 


That I would, quoth the father, and thank you 

to boot; | þ Rae! 
But our actions, you know, with our duty muſt 
The feaſt I'propos'd to you, I cannot taſte ; 


Derry down, &c. 


Then turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 

Diſpatch me, I pr'ythee, this troubleſome blade: 

For thy cord and my cord both equally tie ; 

And we live by the gold for which other men die, 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


9 77. Song. Admiral Hy/ier's Ghoſl, GLOVER. 
— waz written by the ingentous author of 
Leonidas, on the taking of Porto- bello from the 
Spaniards by Admiral Vernon, Nov. 22, 1739. 
Te caſe of Hefier, which is here ſo patheti- 
ceuly repreſented, was briefly this: In April, 
1726, that Commander was fent with a flrong 
fleet into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, to block ub 
the galieans. in the ports of that country; or, 
Jhoutd they preſume to come out, to ſeize and 
carry them into England, He accordingly ar- 
rrved at the Baſtumentos near Porto-Bello ; but 
being reftritted by his orders Jrom obeying the 
dictates of bis courage, lay inactiue on that fla- 
lion until be became the jeſt of the Spaniards : 


Book IV. SONGS, BALL ADS, &ﬆc. 
continued cruiſing in thoſe ſeas until the far 
greater part of his men periſoed deplorably by 
. the diſeaſes of that unhealthy climate. This 
brave man, ſeeing his beft officers and men thus 
daily ſwept away,' bis fbips expoſed to inevi- 
table deftruttion, and himſelf made the 
the enemy, is ſaid to buve died of a broken 


heart. | 
As near Porto-Bello lying 
On the gentle-ſwelling flood, 
At midnight, with ſtreamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode; \ 
There while Vernon fate all glorious 
From the Spaniards late defeat, 


{ 


Drank ſucceſs to England's fleet, 
On a ſudden, ſhrilly ſounding, 


A ſad troop of ghoſts appear'd; 
All in dreary hammocks ſhrouded, 


And, with looks by forrow clouded, 
Frowning on that hoſtile ſhore. 


When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 
His pale bands was ſeen to muſter, 
| Riſing from their wat'ry grave: 


And in groans did Vernon hail. 
Heed, oh! heed our fatal ſtory ! 

I am FHoſier's injur'd ghoſt ; - » 
You who now Have purchas'd glory 

At this place where I was loſt: 
Though in Porto-Bello's ruin 


When you think on my undoing, 
You will mix your joys with tears. 
See theſe mournful ſpeRres ſweeping 


he afterwards removed ta Carihagena, and 


_ Ghafily over this hated wave, 
+ Ih 


— 


And his crews, with ſhouts victorious, 


Hideous yells and ſhrieks were heard; 
Then, each heart with fear confounding, 


Which for winding-ſheers they wore, 


On them gleam d the moon's wan luſtre, 


O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 
Where the Burford rear'd her fail, 
With three thouſand ghoſts beſide him, 


You now triumph free from fears, 


* — 
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Theſe were Engliſh captains brave : 


Mark thoſe numbers, pale and horrid, 


Who were once my failors bold; 
Lo! each havgs his drooping forchead, 
While his difmal tale is told. 
I, by twenty ſail attended, 
Did this Spaniſh town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended, 
But my orders—not to fight! 
Oh ! that in-this rolling ocean 
I had caſt them with diſdain, 
An ohey'd my Heart's warm motion 
To have quell'd the pride of Spain ! 
For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty fhips had done 
What thov, brave and happy Vernon, 
HFaſt achiev'd with fix alone. 
Then the Baſtimentos never 
Had our foul diſhonovr ſeen, 
Nor the ſeas the fad receiver 
Of this gallaut train had been. | 
Thus, like thee, proud Spain diſmaying, 
And her galleons leading home, 
Though condemn'd for diſobeying, 
£ I had _ a traitor's doom : 
To have fall'n, my country crying, 
He has play's an Engliſh” hoy of 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev'd and broken hears. 
Unrepining at thy glory, | 
Thy 3 weee we hail: 
But remember our fad ſtory, | 
And let Hoſier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languiih, 
Think what thouſands fell in vain, 
Waſted with diſeaſe and anguiſh, 
Not in glorious battle flain. ; 
Hence with all my train attending, 
From their ovzy tombs below, 


* 


1444 | THE POETICAL EPITOME, Boox IV. 
WI Wiioſe wan cheeks are ftain'd with weeping; 


%. 


| Each man was determin'd to ſpend his laſt breatlf 


A prize they had taken diminiſh'd their force, 
| And don the good prize-thip was loft in he 


| Think on vengeance for my ruin, 


| The French privateer+ and the Terrible met:- We 
| The battle begun, —all with horror beſet ! . 
4 No heart was diſmay'd, — each as bold as Mf. 


Fire, thunder, balls, bullets, were ſeen, heart... 


Through the hoary foam aſcending, - 
Here I feed my conſtant woe; 

Here the Baſtimentos viewing, 
We recal our ſhameful doom, 

And, our plaintive cries renewing, ' 
Wander through the midnight gloom, 

O'er theſe waves for ever mourning, 
Shall we roam, depriv'd of reſt, 

If, to Britain's ſhores returning, 
You negle& my juſt requeſt: 

After this proud foe ſubduing, 
When your patriot friends you ſee, 


And fer England—ſham'd in me. 


HE muſe and the hero together are fir'd, 

The ſame noble views have their boſoms in- 
| ſpir d; FE 

As Pk; wa they love, and for glory contend, 
The muſe o'er the hero till mourns as a friend: 
And here let the muſe her poor tribute bequeath 
To one Britiſh hero,—'tis brave Captain Death 
His ſhip was the Terrible, —dreadful to ſee! 
His crew was as brave and as gallant as he; 
Two hundred or more was their good complement, 
And ſure braver feliows to ſea never went: | 


| $ 78. Song. Captain Death®. 
f 


In fighting for Britain and brave Captain Deal. 


courſe: 


| bet; ſtain Dead. 
They fought for Old England and brave Cy 


| and felt ; df h 


| 


Witten, as it is ſaid, by one of his ſurviving crew. 1 Called the Vengeance. 


A fight that the heart of Bellona-would melt nofi 


Book IV. 


The ſhrouds were all torn, and the decks fill'd 
with blood, [flood :— 


And ſcores' of dead bodies were thrown in the 
The flood from the days of old Noah and Seth, 
Ne'er faw ſuch a man as our brave Captain Death. 


At laſt the dread bullet came wing'd with his | 


fate! [mate 
Our brave Captain dropp'd—and ſoon after his 
Each officer fell, and a carnage was ſeen, 
That ſoon dyed the waves to a crimſon from 
green's” + 5 | 
And Neptune roſe up, and he took off his wreath, 
And gaveit a Triton to crown Captain Death. 
Thus fell the ſtrong Terrible, bravely and bold; 
But ſixteen ſurvivors the tale can unfold; 
The French were the victors, -though much to 
their coſt, — . 5 
For "_— brave French were with Engliſhmen 
oſt. | 
And thus ſays Old Time, from good Queen 
Elizabeth, = ; 80 
I ne'er ſaw the fellow of brave Captain Death. 


— 


§ 79. Song. The Sea-Fight in XC II. 
"HURSDAY in the morn, the ides of May, 
Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 
Brare Ruſſel did diſcern, by dawn of day, 
The lofty ſails of France advancing now: 


favour of the Engliſh and Dutch. com 
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All hands aloft, aloft, let Engliſh valour ſhine, 
Let fly a culverin, the ſignal for the line 
Let every hand ſupply his gun; 
Follow me, | 
And you'll ſee 
That the battle will be ſoon begun. 
Tourville on the main triumphant roll'd, 
To meet the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, 
To ſink the Engliſh admiral and his fleet. 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth aſpire, 
The bloody fight 's begun, the ſea itſelf on fire; 
And mighty Fate ſtood looking on; 
Whilſt a flood, ; 
Fill'd the ſcuppers of the Royal Sun. 


Sulphur, ſmoke, and fire, diſturbing the air, | 


With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic 
more; ; | . 
Their regulated bands ſtood trembling near, 
To fee their lofty ſtreamers now no more. 
At fix o'clock the Red the ſmiling victors led, 
To give a ſecond blow, the fatal overthrow 
Now death and horror equal reign ; 
Now they cry, 
Run or die, 
Britith colours ride the vanquiſh'd main ! 
See they fly amaz d o'er rocks and ſands ! ¶ fate; 
One danger they graſp at to ſhun the greater 


The great naval victory, intended to be celebrated by this excellent old ſong, was determined, after à 
running action of ſeveral days off Cape La Hogue, on the coaſt of Normandy, the 22d of May 1692, in 
| bined fleets, conſiſting of 99 ſail of the line, under the command of 

Admiral Ruſſel, afterwards Earl of Orford, over a French ſquadron of about half that number, commanded 
by the Chevalier Tourville, whoſe ſhip. Le Soleil Royal, carried upwards of an hundred guns, and was eſteemed 


oe fneſt veſſel in Europe. This laſt fleet was fitted out for the purpoſe of reſtoring King James the Second 


French ſhips from an eminence on the ſhore, 


a Trappe. 


| o his dominions; and that prince, together with the Duke of Berwick, and ſeveral great officers, both 8 

his own court, and of the court of France, and even Tourville, himſelf, beheld the final deſtruction of the 
} It is now certain that Ruſſel had engaged to favour the ſcheme 
df his od maſter's reſtoration, on condition that the French took care to avoid him; but Tourville's impe- 
noſity and rathneſs rendered the whole meaſure abortive : 
n 2 fit of deſpongency, to mourn his misfortunes, and recover his peace of mind, amid the ſolitary gloom of 


And the diſtreſſed and ill-fated monarch retired, 


In 


— 


deep; 
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In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands; 
The nymphs and ſea- gods mourn their loſt 
_ eſtate ; | * 
For evermore adieu, thou Royal dazzling Sun, 


From thy untimely end thy maſter's fate begun: 


Enough, thou mighty god of war! 
Now we ſing | 
_ -Blefs the king, | 
Let us drink to every Engliſh tar. 


$ 80. Song. Peggy*. GARRICK. 
NCE more I II tune the vocal ſhell ; 
To hills and dales my paſſion tell; 
A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for thee, my Peggy. 
| Yet greater bards the lyre ſhould hit, 
Por pray what ſubjeQ is more fit, 
Than to record the ſparkling wit 
And bloom of lovely Peggy ? 
The ſun firſt riſing in the morn, 
That paints the dew-beſpangled thorn, 
Does not fo much the day adorn, 
As does my lovely Peggy: 
And when, in Thetis' lap to reſt, 
He ftreaks with gold the ruddy weſt, 
He 's not ſo beauteous as undreſt 
Appears my lovely Peggy. f 
When Zephyr on the vi'let blows, 
Or breathes upon the damaſk roſe, 
He does not half the ſweets diſcloſe 
As does my lovely Peggy. 
1 ſtole a kiſs the other day, 
And, truſt me, nought but truth I ſay, 
The fragrance of the blooming May 
Is not ſo ſweet as Peggy. 
Were the array'd in ruſtic weed, 
With her the bleating flocks Id 
And pipe upon the oaten reed, 
To pleaſe my lovely Peggy. 


feed, 


— 


= | 
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L | ? 


I 


| 


Be married to-day, and 


bY” 


Nor bounces, nor flatters, nor wears 


ES This ſong was written ia compliment to Mrs, Woffingtog, 


And when Death with his pointed dart 


Let ladies of faſhion the beſt jointures wed, 
| And prudently take the beſt bidders to bed; 


— 


With her a cottage would delight, 
All's happy when ſhe 's in my ſight; 
But when ſhe 's gone, tis endleſs night, 
All's dark without my Peggy! 
While bees from flower to flower ſhall rove, 
And linnets warble thro' the grove, 
Or ftately ſwans the rivers love, 

So long ſhall I love Peggy: 


Shall ſtrike the blow that rives my hcart, 
My words ſhall be, when I depart, 
Adieu, my lovely Peggy“ 


8 81. Song. The Miller's Wedding. IB. 
your work, and to ſpat 


LAV, ne ighbours, 
and d play; 
Let the tabor ſtrike up and the village be gay, 


No day thro' the ycar ſhall more cheerful be ſee; 


For Ralph of the mill marries Sue of the green, 
| CHorRUS. | 

J love Sue, and Sue loves 
And while the wind blows, 
And while the mill goes, | 
Who ll be ſo happy, ſo happy as we? 


e, 


Let lords, and fine folks, who for wealth take! 


bride, 7 s ; 
to-morrow be cloy'd; 
My body is ſtout, and my heart is as found; 


And my love, like my courage, will never git 


ground. 
CHORUS. 


TI love Sue, &c. 


Such ſigning and ſealing 's no part of our blif, 
We ſettle our hearts, and we ſeal with a kiſs. 
Onokus. I love Sue, &c. 

Tho' Ralph is net courtly, nor none of you 

beaux, { cloth 
your fu 


” .. 


Ir 
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or cer turn his back on his friend or his wife. 
CHoRuUs.——l love Sue, &c. 

hile thus I am able to work at my mill, 

While thus thou art kind, and thy tongue but 
lies ſtill, | | 

Our joys ſhall continue, and ever be new, 

and none be ſo happy as Ralph and his Sue. 

CHoRUs. [ love Sue, &c, 


32. Song in Harlequin's Inva/ion. GARRICK. 
Z EY arms |! ye brave mortals, to arms 
| The road to renown lies before you ! 
Ye name of King Shakſpeare has charms 
lo rouſe ye to actions of glory. 
\ way ! ye brave mortals; away | 
= Tis Nature calls on you to ſave her; 

What man but would Nature obey, | 
And fight for her Shakſpeare for ever? 

— —— — 
§ 83. Song. IBID. ny 

E fair married dames, who ſo often deplore 
| That a lover once bleſt is a lover no more; 
Wttend to my caunſel, nor bluſh % be taught 
That prudence muſt cheriſh what beauty has 
caught. | — [youreye, 


Your roſes and lilies may make the men figh; ' 
ut roſes and lilies, and fighs paſs away, 
nd pathon will die as your beauties decay. 
ſe the man that you wed like your fav'rite 
: guitar, | | 
bo' muſic in both, they are both apt to jar; 
ow tuneful and ſoft from a delicate totich, 
ot handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much 
he tparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
row tame at your Kindneſs, and come at com- 
mand: | 4 
xert with your huſband the ſame happy Kill; 
vr hearts, hike young birds, may be tam d to your 


S ON G8, 3 A LA. A 58, &c. 


hioe de Il follow. che folks of high: Mü 
me 4 { Turn the chief of 


| 


The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of | 
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Be gay and good-humour'd, complying and kind, 
your care from your face to 
your mind; . [prove, 
'Tis thus that a wife may her conqueſts im- 
And Hymen ſhall rivet the fetters of Love. 


[1 


TP HRICE happy the nation that Shakſpeare 
| has chad! - 
More happy the boſom his genius has warm'd ! 
Ye children of nature, of faſhion, and whim ! 
He painted you all, all join to praiſe him. 
borus, Come away! come away! | 
His Genius calls—you muſt obey. 


| From higheſt to loweſt, from old to the young, 


All ſtates and conditions by him have been ſung: 
All paſſions and humours were rais'd by hispen ; 
He could foar with the eagle, and ſing with the 

wren. | | 


Chorus. Come away, &c. 


| To Ser him, ye Fairies and Genii, repair, 


He knew where ye haunted, in earth or in air: 
No phantom ſo ſubtle could glide from his view; 
The wings of his fancy werc ſwifter than you. 
Chorus, Come away! come away! — © 
His Genius calls—you muſt obey. 


§ 85. Song in the Country Girl. IB;In. 
| TUT not me of the roſes an? lilies 
Which tinge the fair cheek of your Phillis; 
Tell not me of the dimples and eyes 
For which filly Corydon dies: 
Let all whining lovers go hang : 
My heart would you hit, 
Tip your arrow with wit, 
And it comes tomy heart with a twang, twang, 
And it comes to my heart with a twang. 
I am rock to the handſome and pretry, 
Can only be touch'd by the witty ; 
And beauty will ogle in vain: . 
The way to my heart's thro' my brain. 


Wil l. 


1 * all whining * go hang, 


We | 


$ 84. Song in Harlequin's Invaſion. Im. 
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We wits, you muſt know,  _- | 
Have two ſti ings to our bow. 
To return them their darts with a twang, twang, 
To return them their darts with a twang. 


'$ 86. Air in Cymon.  GARRICK. 
YET a while, ſweet ſleep, deceive me, 
Fold me iu thy doway armes; 

Let not care awake to grieve me, 

Lull it with thy potent charms. 
I, a turtle, doom'd to ſtray, 

Quitting young the parent's neſt, 
Find each bird a bird of prey; 
Sorrow knows not where to reſt ! 


1 


4. 


f J 87. Shatſpeare's Mulberry-Tree. tow. 


the tree, | [by thee; 
Which, O my ſweet Shak ſpeare, was planted, 
As a relic I kiſs it, and bow at the ſhrine : 
What comes from thy hand muſt be ever divine! 
AI ll yield to the Mulberry-tree, 
Bend to thee, 
Bieſt Mulberry ; 
Matchleſs was he 
Who planted thee, 
And thou like him immortal ſha!t be. 
Te trees of the foreſt, fo rampant and high, 


Who {pread round your branches, whoſe heads | 


ſweep the ſky; | 
Ye curious exotics, whom taſte has breught here 
To roor out the natives at prices ſo dear, 

All hall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &c. 
The aak is held royal, is Britain's great boaſt, 
Prefcrv'd once our king, and will always our 

coaſt ; | [that fight. 


* 


Bot of fir we make ſhips, we have thouſands 


While one, only one, like our Shakſpeare can 
Write. 


All ſhuli yield to the Mulberry- tree, Ke. Kc. 


"THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


1] Pomona in fruit-trees, and Flora in flowers; 
| The garden of Shakſpeare all fancies will ſuit, 


With learning and knowledge the well-letter! 


- | But law and the goſpel in Shakſpeare we find, 
And he gives the beſt phy ſic for body and mind 


| Our tree ſhall ſurpaſs both the laurel and vine, 


BEHOLD this fair goblet, twas carv'd 3 The genius of Shakſpeare outſhines the bright 


And who are ſo guileleſs, ſo happy as we? 


Book IV. 
Let Venus delight in her gay myrtle bowers, 


With the ſweeteſt of flowers, and faireſt of frut. 
All fhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &c, 


birch fehr 
Supplies law and phyſic, and grace for thy 


All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &c. 


The fame of the Patron gives fame to the tree; 
From him and his merits this takes its degree; 
Let Phoebus and Bacchus their glories reſign, 


All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, 8c. &, 


day, 


More rapture than wine to the heart can convey; 
So the tree that he planted, by making his own, 
Has laurel, and bays, and the vine all in one. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &. 


Then each take a relic of this hallow'd tree; 
From foily and faſhion a charm let it be : 
Fill, fill to the planter the cup to the brim, 
To honour the country, do honour to him. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, 
Bend to thee, Wi 
Bleſt wp lf 5 
Matchleſs Was he 
Who planted thee, . , 
And thou like him immortal ſhalt be. 


af 


$ 88. Song in the Winter's Tale. IBID. 
3 come, my good ſhepherds, our flo 


we muſt ſhear; 
In your holiday ſuits, with your laſſes appear: 
The happieſt of folks are the guileleſs and fit 


We harbour no paſſions, by luxury taught ; 
We practiſe no arts, with hypocriſy fraught; _ 
What we think in our hearts, you may read in 
our eyes; 8 
For knowing no falſehood, we need no diſguiſe. 
By mode and caprice are the city-dames led, 
But we as the children of Nature are bred: 
By her hand alone we are painted and dreſt; 


the breaſt. | 
WT hat giant, Ambition, we never can dread ; 
Our roofs are too low for ſo lofty a head; 
Content and ſweet Cheerfulneſs open our door, 
bey ſmile with the fimple, and feed with the 
| oor, © . 
hen love has poſſeſs d us, that love we reveal; 


5o harmleſs and ſimple we ſport and we play, 
And jcave to fine folks to deceive and betray. 

$ 89. Sang. The Friar of Orders Gray. 

# Diſperſed through Shakſpeare's plays are in- 
numerable - little fragments of ancient ballads, 
the entire copies of ꝛubich could not be reco- 
wered. Many of theſe being of the moſt beau- 
tiful and pathetic Jimplicity, the Editor was 
tempted to felett ſome of them, and with a 
few ſupplemental flanzas to connect them to- 
gether, and form them into a little tale. | 


mont and Fl 


T was a friar of orders 1 
Walk'd forth to tell his beads, 
Ind he met with a lady fair, 
Clad in a pilgrim's weeds. 
o Chriſt thee fave, thou reverend friar ! 
pray tlice tell to me, | : 
ever at yon holy ſhrine 
My true love thou didſt fee, 
d how ſhould 1 know your true love 
From many another one ? 
by his cockle hat and ſtaff, 
And by his ſandal hon. 


rer the roſes will bloom when there 's peace in 


ike the flocks that we feed are the paſſions we feel; 


One fmall * was taken from Beau- 
cher. F SF 


| 
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But chiefly by his face and mien, 


= 


That were fo fair to view ; 

His flaxen locks that ſweetly curl'd, 
And eyne of lovely blue. 

O Lady, he is dead and gone! 
Lady, he 's dead and gone! 


And at his head a green grafs turf, 


And at his heels a ſtone. 
Within theſe holy cloiſters long 
He languiſh'd, and he died, 


| Lamenting of a lady's love, 


And 'plaining of her pride. 

Here bore him bare-fac'd on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall; = 

And many a tear bedew'd his grave 
Within yon kirk-yard wall. 

And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ! 
And art thou dead and gone? 

And didft thou die for love of me? 
Break, cruel heart of ſtone | 

O weep not, lady, weep not ſo; 
Some ghoſtly comfort ſeek ; 

Let not vain ſorrow rive thy heart, 
Nor tears bedew thy cheek. ka 

O do not, do not, holy friar, 

My forrow now reprove; - | 

Far I have loſt the ſweeteſt youth - 
That e'er won lady's love. - 

And now, alas! for thy fad ſoſs, 
I Il e*ermore weep and figh ; 

For thee I only wiſh'd to live; 
For thee I with to die. 


_ { Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 


Thy forrow is in vain: ' : 
For violets pluck'd the ſweeteſt ſhowers - 
Will ne'er make grow again. 
Our joys as winged dreams do fly, 
Why then ſhould forrow laſt ? 
Since grief but aggravates thy loſs, 

Grieve. f for what is paſt. 
O ſay not ſo, thou holy friar; 
I pray thee, ſay not ſo; 


— — — 
— —H— 
2 — 
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| For hve my true love died for me, 
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But he is dead, and laid in his grave, 


— — 


OT —— 
= —_ <— 


Now ſay not ſo, thou holy friar, 
My love he had the trueſt heart: 
And art thou dead, thou much-lov'd * | 


And thrice I'll kifs the green-graſs nf 


No drizzly rain that fa Is s n me 


Tis meet my tears ſhouid flow, -. 

And will he never come again ? | 
Will he ne'er come again? © 0 | 

Ah ! no, he is dead, an 3 in his grave, 
For ever to remain. . 

His cheek was redder than the roſe, | 
The comeheſt youth was he :— 


% 


Alas! and woe is me! 
Sigh no more, lady, ſigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever: | 
One foot on ſea, and one on land, "74 
To one thing conſtant never. „ 
Hadſt thou been fond, he had been falſe, Y 


And left thee fad wt heavy | | 


For young men ever were fic le found, 
Since ſummer-trees were leafy. 


I pray thee, ſay not fo; 
O he was ever true? 


And didſt thou die for me 
Then farewel home ! for ever more 
A pilgrim I will be. 
But firſt upon my true love's grave 

My weary Iitmbs III lay, 


That wraps his breathleſs clay. 
Yet ſtay, fair lady ; reft a while 
Beneath this cloifter wall; 
Sce, through the Hawthorn blows the cold wind, 
And drizzly rain doth fall. | - 
O ſtay me not, thou oy friar, 
O ſtay me not, I pra ; 


Can waſh my fault away. — 
Vet ſtay, fair lady, turn again, 

And dry thoſe pearly tears; 
For ſee, beneath this gown of gray, 


| 
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Here, forc'd by grief and hopeleſs love, 
Theſe holy weeds I ſought : 

And here, amidſt theſe lonely walls, 
To end my days I thought. 


But haply, for my year of grace 
| d 


Is not yet paſs d away, 


IxNIight I ill hope to win thy love, 


No longer would J ſtay. 
Now farewel grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart: 


For ſince I 've found thee, lovely youth, 


We never more will part. 
— — 


99. Sine, Black-eyed Suſan. Gar, 


48 in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 
The ſtreamers waving in the wind, 
pa hen black-eyed Suſan came on board, 
O where ſhall I my true love find ? 
Tell me, ye jovial ſailors, tell me true, 


| If my fweet William fails among your crew? 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock'd by the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He ſigh'd, and caſt his eyes below ; 


| The cord glides quickly thro' his glowing hand 
And quick as lightning on the deck he ſtand 


So the ſweet lark, high pois'd in air, 
Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt, 
If chance his mate's ſhrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her neſt. 


The nobleſt captain in the Britiſh fleet 


Might envy William's lips thoſe kifles ſweet, 
O Suſan, Suſan, lovely dear, 
My vows ſhall ever true remain; 
Let me kits off that falling tear: 
We only part to meet again 
Change as ye lift, ye winds, my heart ſhall bt 
The faithful compals that ſtill points to thee. 
Believe not what the landmen ſay, 
Who tempt with doubts thy conſtant mind 
They Il tell thee, ſailors when away 


Ys own true love appears. 


At every port a miſtreſs find. 


IV. 


Wo 5 
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es, yes, believe them when they tell. thee ſo, 
of thou art preſent whereſoe er I go. 

If to fair India's coaſt we ſail, | 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath is Afric's ſpicy gale, | 
Thy ſkin is ivory ſo white;; | 
hus every. beauteous object that I view 
Vakes in my foul ſome charm of lovely Sue. 
Tho? battle calls me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Suſan mourn ; 

Tho' cannons roar, yet free from harms, 
William ſhall to his dear return : 
Jore turns aſide the balls that round me fly, 


The boatſwain gives the dreadful word, 

The fails their ſwelling boſoms ſpread; 
No longer muſt ſhe ſtay on board: | 
iy kiſs'd ; ſhe figh” 


Wer leſs' ning boat unwilli 


q 


rows to land; 


700 


dieu! ſhe cries, and wav'd her lily hand. | 
— — . — 5 : — ; T 
FI 91. Song. 5 Row E. 5] 


S, on a ſummer's day, - 
In the greenwood ſhade I 
The maid that I lov'd, 
As her fancy mov'd, | 
ame walking forth that way. 
d as ſhe paſs'd by, N 
[th a ſcornful glance of her eye, 
What a ſhame, quoth ſhe, 
- For a ſwain muſt it be, 
ea lazy loon for to lie! 
d doſt thou nothing heed 
hat Pan our, god has decreed, 
What a prize to-day 
= Shall be given away 
the ſweeteſt ſhepherd's reed? 
rc 5 not a ſingle ſwain 
all this fruitful plain, 

But with hopes and fears 

Now buſily prepares 


lay, ; © 


| 
1 


Alas! my love, I 


To me thou art more gay, 
In this homely ruſſet gray, 
ea precious tears ſhould drop from Suſan's eye. 
| Or the brighteft queen of May. 
| What tho* my fortune frown, 

And deny thee a filken gown; 

; he hung his head: | 


And a ſhepherd all thy own. 


A 


He loſt his crook, he left his flocks, 
And, wandering thro' the lonely rocks, 


He gave them back their friendly tears, 
And ſhe too kind concern expreſs d 


That made it eaſily foreſeen 


{ Shall another maiden ſhine 
In OT array than thine * 
| Jp, up, dull ſwain, 
Tune thy pipe once again, 
And make the garland mine. 
cried, 
What avails this courtly pride 
Since thy dear deſert 
Is written in my heart, 
What is all the world beſide? 


[ 


Than the nymphs of our green. 5 
So trim and ſo ſheen, _ 


My own dear maid, | 
Be content with this ſhade, 


5 + an Song. PRIOR. 
LEXIS ſhunn'd his fellow ſwains, 
Their rural ſports and jocund ſtrains: 
Heaven ſhield us all from Cupid's bow 1 


He nourifh'd endleſs woe. 
The nymphs and ſhepherds round him came; 
His grief ſome pity, others blame: 
The fatal cauſe all kindly ſeek; 
He mingled his concern with theirs, 


_ _— 


He figh'd, but could not ſpeak. 
came among the reſt, 


— 


a * 2 
— —Ee — — 


Charinda 


—— — 
— 9 


— A ee—_—_ 


And aſk'd the reaſon of his woe; 
She aſk'd, but with an air and mien 
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| She fear'd too much to know. 
The ſhepherd rais'd his mournful head : 
And will you pardon me, he ſaid, 93 


| 


© bouny boon. to gain. 
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— my —— ——xꝛ— —— —— Ha 
- 2 * ＋ 
— 4 — — 


While I the cruel truth reveal; 
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Which nothin ag from, my breaſt ſhould tear, 
Which never ſhould offend your ear, L 
But that you bid me tell? 


I Tiis thus I rove, tis thus complain, 


Since you appear'd upon the plain; 
ou are the cauſe of all my care: 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart, 
Ten thouſand torments vex BY heart ; 3 
I love, and I deſp: | 


Too much, Alexis, have 2 


is what I thought, tis what I'fear'd, 


And yer I pardon you, the cried; 
But you ſhall-promiſe ne' er again 
To breathe your vows, or ſpeak your pain, 
He bow'd, nth d—and. died. | 


$ 93. Song. 


| ONE morning very ently one morning in che 
. s | [fiag; 

I heard a pier in Bedlam, who mournfully did 
Her chains ſherattled on her hands, while be 


ſprin 


__ thus'fany ſhe, 
I love my love, becauſe I know my love loves me. 
Oh cruel were his parents, who ſent my love to ſeas 


And cruel; cruel was the ſhip that bore my love 
{they've ruin'd me; 


from me; 
Vet T love his parents, fince they're His, altho 


9 


. 


2 


And I love my love, beeauſe I know my love 


loves mme. 
o ſhould it pleaſe the pitying powers to call me 
to the ſky, love to fly. 


I'd claim a 2 angel's charge, around my 

To guard my from all dangers how happy 

ſmhould The! © loves me. 

For I love my love, becauſe I know. my love 

I'll make a ſtrawy garland, 171 make it won- 
drous fine, 


With roſes, lilies, daifies, TH mix the eglantine ; z 
And III preſent it to my love when he returns | 


from ſea, [loves me. 


For 1 love my love, becauſe I know my love 


10 gaze upon his lovely 1 osanf a 


love might ſpy 


loves me. 
Song g. 


5 9 | 
Tas "Ip was N re the hill, 
| The weſtern clouds were lin'd with gold, 
Clear was the ky, the wind was ſtill, 


The flocks were penn'd within the fold; 
When in the ſilence of the grove 
Poor Damon thus deſpair'd of love. 
Who ſeeks to pluck the fragrant roſe 
From the hard rock or oozy beach, 
Who from each weed that barren grows, 
Expedts the grape or downy pu, 


| With equal faith may hope to find. 


The truth of love in womankind. 
No herds have I, no fleecy care, 

No fields that wave with golden grain, 
No paſtures green, or gardens fair, 

A woman's venal heart to gain; 
Then all in vain my fighs muſt prove, 
Whoſe whole eſtate, ala 6 is love. 
How wretched is the faithful youth, 


Since women's hearts are. bought and fla! | 


They aſk no vows. of facred truth; 


Whene'er they ſigh, they gh for gold! | 


Gold can the frowns of ſcorn remove; 
But I am ſcorn'd—who have but love. 
To buy the gems of India's coaſt, 


What wealth, what riches would ſuffice? | 
'Yet India's theme ſhould never boaſt 


The luſtre of thy rival eyes; 8 
For there the world too cheap muſt prove; 
Can chen buy who have but 888010 ? 


8 


| Book IV. 


oh if I were a little bird to build upon his breaſp 

Or if I were a nightingale to ſing . to reſt! 

my rewar 

a; | [ loves ne, 

£ For J love my love; weeds I know my lay 
Oh if I were an eagle, to ſoar into the fky, 

e gaze around with piercing eyes where [ m 

| hall ſe. 

But ah! unhappy maiden, chat love you net 

45 Vet I love my love, Vara 1 nn my lor 


hen, Mary, ſince nor gems nor ore 
Can with thy brighter ſelf compare, 
ge juſt, as fair, and value more 
Than gems or ore, a heart ſincere: 
Let treaſure meaner beauties move; 
Who pays thy worth muſt pay in love. 


F 95. Song. 5 
HAT beauties does Flora diſcloſe ! 

How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed ! 
But Mary's, ſtill brighter than thoſe, 
Both nature and fancy exceed. 

o daiſy nor ſweet bluſhing roſe, 

Nor all the gay flowers of the field, 
lor Tweed gliding gently thro' thoſe, 
= Such beauty and pleaſure can yield. 

he warblers are heard in each grove, 
The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh ; 
he blackbird, and ſweet cooing dove, 

With muſic enchant every buſh. 
ome let us go forth to the mead, 

Let us ſee how the primroſes ſpring ; 
Ve'll lodge in ſome village on Tweed, 

And love white the feather'd folks ſing. 
low does my love paſs the long day ? 
Does Mary not tend a few ſheep ? 
do they never careleſsly ſtray, 

While happily. ſhe lies aſleep ? 
weed's murmurs ſhoukd lull her to reſt; 

Kind nature indulging my bliſs, _ 

o relieve the ſoft pains of my breaſt _ 

I'd ſteal an ambroſial kiſs. 

Lis ſhe does the virgins excel; 

No beauty with her can compare 
ore's graces all round her do dwell; 
dhe 's faireſt where thouſands are fair. 
iy, charmer, where do thy flocks ſtray ? 
Oh! tell me at noon where they feed: 
all I ſeek them on ſweet winding Tay, 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the Tweed? 


/ 
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With every pleaſing ray, 
The ſultry heat of day; 


He bleſs'd the ſcene, he bleſs 


The paths of wanton love, 


And ſadden every grove: 


To Nancy of the Vale. 
Diffus'd her lovely beams; 
The Naiad of the ſtreams. 


That float on Avon's tide ; 
Bright as the water · lily ſprang 
And glittering near its ſide. 


Her eye all mild to view; 


So taper, ſtraight, and fair; 


Far in the winding vale retir d 
This peerleſs bud I found, 


S 


To fence her beauties round. 
That nature in ſo lone a dell 


Conduct my wandering feet ! 


While Nancy's praiſe he ſung. 
Let fops with fickle falſehood range 


Whilft weeping maids lament their ch 


Freſh as the bordering flowers he 


| The little halcyon's azure plume 
| Was never half ſo blue. 
Her ſhape was like the reed fo ſleek, 


- 453 
4... 96. Song. Nancy of. the Pale. -SHENST ONE. ; 
HE weſtern ſky was purpled o'er 


And flocks, reviving, felt no more | 


When from a hazel's artleſs bower 
Soft warbled Strephon's 37 2 ; 
the 


hour, 


But endleſs bleſſings crown the day | 
Il ſaw fair Eſham's dale; 
And every bleſſing find its way 


»Twas from Avona's bank the maid, 


* 


And every ſhining grace diſplay u 


Soft as the wild duck's tender young, 


r bloom; | 


Her dimpled ſmile, her bluſhing cheek; . - 
How charming ſweet they were! 


And ſhadowing rocks and woods conſpire | 


Should form a nymph ſo ſweet ! wy 
Or fortune to her fecret cell 


__ Gay 


ange, 


* 
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Jo her alone J give my youth, 


Say lordlings ſaught her for their bride, | Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring q 
10 But ſhe would ne'er incline. 1 Can greet the gay ſeaſon no more. 1 
i | | Prove to your equals true, the cried, [ His Phillis was fond of his praiſe, 4 
1008 As I will prove to mine. And poets came round in a throng ; } 
"i li i Tis Strephon on the mountain's brow [They liſten'd and envy'd his lays, | 1 
1 1 Has won my right good will: | But which of them equall'd his ſong? , 5 
Wil | l To bim I gave my plighted vow, | [YE Shy demons henceforward be mute, 4 
i ih With him I'll climb the hill. For loft is the paſtoral ſtrain; 7 
WE Struck with her charms and gentle truth, 80 give me my Corydon's flute, | 
N | 1 I claſp'd the conſtant fair, | And thus—let me break it in twain. | 
$f 


2 ————— — 
— — 2 
— — —— 


| 

| £323 | 
j tt And when this vow ſhall faithleſs prove, i THE heavy hours are almoſt paſt 
10 Or I theſe charms forego, | | | That part my love and me | 
3 The ſtream that ſaw our tender love, My longing eyes may hope at laſt : 
0 . Their only with to ſee. 


That fiream ſhall ceaſe to flow. 


B | | But how, my Delia, will you meet 
| | 49; 3 The man you ve loſt ſo long? 
9 97. Sang. To the Mcmery of W. ; nc, 2 Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
ht : SUNNINGHAM: | And tremble on your tongue? 
COME, ſhepherds, we Il follow the hearſe, Will you in every look declare 


And ſee our lov'd Corydon laid; | Your heart is till the ſame; le 

Tho forrow may blemiſh the verſe, I And heal each idle anxious care 7 
- __ Yet let the fad tribute be paid. Our fears in abſence frame? 9 6 I 
They call d him the pride of the plain: Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene 8 
In ſooth, he was gentle and kind; | When ſhortly we ſhall meet, nd 

He mark d in his elegant ſtrain I And try what yet remains between V 
The graces that glow'd in his mind. Of loit' ring time to cheat. 

On purpoſe he planted, yon trees, | But if the dream that ſogths my mind 0 

hat birds in the covert might dwell ; I | Shall falſe and groundleſs prove, 

He cultur'd the rhyme for the bees, If I am doom'sd at length to find _ 
| But never would rifle their cell. „ Vou have forgot to love, | 
{6 | Ye lambkins that play'd at his feet, | All Jof Venus alk is this, 4 
n _ Go bleat, and your maſter bemoan ; | No more to let us join; Net. 
if His muſic was artleſs and ſweet, _ ] But grant me here the flatt' ring bliſs, du 
[ His manners as mild as your own. | To die, and think you mine. 

No verdure ſhall cover the vale, 8 — — — — | 
No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; $ 99. Song. IBID. ©! 
The ſweets of the foreſt ſhall Fl, . WJ HE Delia on the plain appears, \ 


And winter diſcolour the year. | Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 
No birds in our hedges ſhail fing I would approach, but dare not move; 
(Our hedges fo yocal before) Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


Wh N. 


* 


8 
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Vhene'er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but hers can hear; 
No other wit but hers approve: _ 
ell me, my heart, if this be love? 
If ſhe ſome other ſwain commend, |. 
Tho! I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove; 2 
ell me, my heart, if this be love? 
Wen ſhe is abſent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 
W' he cleareſt ſpring, the ſhadieſt grove; 
rell me, my heart, if this be love? 
WV hon fond of power, of beauty vain, 
eer ncts ſhe ſpreads for every ſwain, 
W rov@ to hate, but vainly firove 
ell me, my heart, if this he love? 


too. Song. The Power of Mufic. LisLE. 


. Which men are forbidden to ſee, below, 
Ne tun'd up his lyre, as old hiſtories ſnew, 
To ſet his Eurydice fre. 
hell was aſtoniſh'd a perſon ſo wiſe 
Should raſhly endanger his life, | 
Ind venture ſo far But how vaſt their ſurpriſe, 
When they heard that he came for his wife ! 
o find out a puniſhment due to his fault, 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain; / 
ut hell had not torments ſufficient he thought, 
o he gave him his wife back again. 
Wt Pity ſucceeding, found place in his heart, 
And, pleas'd with his playing fo well, 
Wc took her again in reward of his art: 
Such power had muſic in hell ! 


$ 101, Song. SoAME JENYNS. 
00 plain, dear youth, theſe tell- tale eyes 
y heart your own declare; 679 
t for Heaven's ſake let it ſuffice 
You reign triumphant there. 
dear your utmoſt power to try, 
Nor further urge your ſway; 


\ + 


"a 


HEN Orpheus went down to the regions 
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Preſs not for what I muſt deny, 


0 


— 


For fear I ſhould obey. _ 
Could all your arts ſucceſsful prove, 
Would you a maid undo, 

Whole greateſt failing is he Dove, 
And that her love for yobùò 
Say, would you uſe that very power 

Lou from her fondneſs claim, 
To ruin in one fatal hour 
A life of ſpotleſs fame? 
Reſolve not then to do an ill 
Becauſe perhaps you may, 
But rather uſe your utmoſt {kill 
To fave me, than betray. 


| Be you yourſelf my virtue's guard , 


Defend, and not purſue, _. 
Since *tis a taſk for me too hard 
To ftrive with love and you. : 


| S102. Sang. Rowe. 
1 5 the brook and the willow, that heard him 
X Ah willowt willow! [ complain, 
Poor Colin went weeping, and told them his pain. 
Sweet ſtream, he cricd, ſadly Il teach thee to flow, 
And the waters ſhall riſe to the brink with my 
All reftleſs and painful my Celia now lies, {woe. 
And counts the fad moments of time as it flies: 
To the nymph, my heart's love, ye ſoft ſlumbers, 
repair, 
Spread your downy wings o'er her, and make her 
Let me be left reſtleſs, mine eyes never cloſe, - 


Sweet ſtream ! if you chance by her pillow to creep, 
Perhaps your ſoft murmurs may lull her to fleep. 
But if I am doom'd to be wretched indeed, 

And the loſs of my charmer the fates have decreed, 
Believe me, thou fair one, thou dear one, believe, 


| Few ſighs to thy loſs, and few tears will I give; 


One fate to thy Colin and thee ſhall betide, - + 
And ſoon lay thy ſhepherd down by thy cold ſide. 
Then glide, gentle brook, and to loſe thyſelf haſte, 


Bear this to my willow; this verſe is wy la, 
Ah willow! willow ! Ah willow! willow ! 


[your care: 


So the fleep that I loſe gives my dear one repoſe. 


Song. 


— ND 


| THE F OETI CAL E PITOME, Boox IV. 
| $703. Sang. e ' I 104. Song. GILBERT Coors, | 


DEAR Chloe, while thus beyond meaſure op A Fc 62h _ ns, 
| You treat me with doubts and diſdain, 1 2 84 1 os rs is c 7d blef 
Jou rob all your youth of its pleaſure, Le name, eg. 
And hoard up a td age off ain : x1; Nor {queamifh pride, nor gloomy care. 
Your maxim, Er is ſtill founded WE Nik ne on . 
een * pare, f way xt | We'll ſhine in more fubitantial honours 
e, 9487: And to be noble, we Il be god. 
When once you its dictates obey. | „7 rr 0, Tra 
we, | what em ns hon 
ene 'We'll find within our — len 
2275 . ee 8 * os qa 8 . And be content erde res M 
ruition 's the tunſhine of love: f 3 * 
And though the bright beams of your eyes Still wall each Kind returning ſeaſon - 
Should be clouded, that now are ſo gay, Sufficient for our wiſhes give, 


And darkneſs obſture all the ſkies, For we will live a life of reaſon, 
Wenne er can forget it was day. And that 's the only life-to live. 


3 : Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 
emp e ee ge | Shall {ſweetly ſound where'er tis ſpoke, 
And all the great ones much ſhall wonder 

How they admire ſuch little folk. 
| Thro' youth and age, in love excelling, 
We Il hand in hand together tread; 
Sweet ſmiling peace ſhall crown our dwelling, Nx 
And babes, ſweet ſmiling babes, our bed. N 
| How ſhould I love the pretty creatures, 
. | Whilſt round my knees they fondly ciung, 
To ſee them look their mother's features, 
: To hear them liſp their mother's tongue! 
And when with envy Time, tranſported, 


* 


- You oft have regarded with wender; 
He is dropſical, ſhe is fore-eyed, | 
Yer they re ever uneaſy aſunder; 
Together they totter abour, 
And fit in the ſun at the door, | 
And at night when old Darby's pot 's out, 
His Joan will not ſmoke a whiff more. 
No beauty or wit they poſſeſs, 
- Their ſeveral failings to ſmother, 
Then what are the charms, can you gueſs, 
That moe them ſo fond of each other? 
"Tis the pleaſing remembrance of youth, | 4 : 
The AS hel that love did Ab, ö Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
e thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, | You i in your girls again be courted, oe 
A he beſt of all bleflings below. And I II go wooing in my boys. et 1 
| Theſe traces for ever will laſt. 5 | | 
Which ſickneſs nor time can remove; 


— 
* 
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For when youth and beauty are paſt, — | NANCY, wilt thou go with me, Iman 
| And age brings the winter of love, Nor ſigh to leave the flaunting town? For 
| A friendthip infenſibly grows, | can filent glens have charms for thee, Ind 

By reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe, _ The lowly cot and ruſſet gown ?. =_ 
| | And the current '6f fondneſs ſtill flows, | No longer dreſt in ſilken ſheen, Is tt; 


W hich decrepit old age cannot freeze, I Nos longer deck'd with jewels rare, F 
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day, canſt thou quit each courtly ſcene, Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er; „. 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? The feather' d ſongſters love no more: n 
0 Nancy ! when thou rt far away, And when they droop, and we decay, 
Wilt thou not caſt a wiſh behind? | Adieu the ſhades of /Endermay ! 
day, canſt thou face the parching ray, | _ 
Nor ſhrink before the wintry wind ? | $ 107... The Spant/p Lady's Love. . 
O can that ſoft and gentle mien | | WILL you hear a Spaniſh lady, 
Extremes of hardthip learn to bear; | How ſhe woo d an Engliſhman ? 
Nor fad regret each courtly ſcene, T5300 Garments gay, as rich as may be, 
Where thou wert faireft of the fair? Deck'd with jewels had ſne on: | 
O Nancy! canſt thou love ſo true, N Of a comely countenance and grace was ſhe, _ 
Thro' perils keen with me to goz | Both by birth and parentage of high degree. 
Or when thy ſwain miſhap ſhall rue, | As his priſoner there he kept her, 
To ſhare with him the pang of woe ? In his hands her life did lie; 
day, ſnould diſeaſe or pain befal, | Cupid's bands did tie them faſter, 
Wilt thou aſſume the nurſe's care, By the liking of an eye. "Et 
Nor wiſtful thoſe gay ſcenes recall! © | In his courteous company was all her joy, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? To favour him in any thing ſhe was not coy. 
And when at laſt thy love ſhall die, But at laſt there came, commandment. 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath? [Por to ſet all ladies free, | 
Wilt thou repreſs each ſtruggling figh, * With their jewels {till adorned, 
And cheer with ſmiles the bed of death) None to do them injury. : 
And wilt thou o'er his breathleſs clay IO, then ſaid this lady gay, full woe is me! 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear? O let me ſtill ſuſtain this kind captivity! 


—_ 


Nor then. regret thoſe ſcenes ſo gay, | Gallant captain, ſhew ſome pity 

Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 1 To a lady in diſtreſs; i 

SS mages tres da bio CT £ | Ha: Leareme. not wor 

e „ For to die in heavineſs: p : 
$ 106. Song. MAILET. | Thou haſt ſet, this preſent day, my body free, 
HE ſmiling morn, the breathing ſpring, But my heart in priſon ſtill remains with thee, 
Invite the tuneful birds to ſinnngn How ſhouldſt thou, fair lady, love me, 
\nd while they warble from each ſpray, Whom thou know'ſt thy country's foe ? 
ove melts the univerſal lay. . 1 Thy fair words make me ſuſpect the 
et us, Amanda, timely wiſe, Wart No SGerpents he where flowers grow.” ¶ knight, 
ke them improve the hour that flies, ; [All the harm I wich on thee, moſt courteous | 
and in ſoft raptures waſte the day, ' |, | God grant upon my head the ſame may fully 
among the ſhades, of Endermay.. | © light! Mans ares! N Sd 


— _ 


CS - 5 — — 
1 — A 
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For ſoon the winter of the year. |] Bleſſed be the time and ſeaſnn, 
Ind age, life's winter, will appear: That thou cam'ſt an Spaniſh ground; 
It 406, thy living bloom muit fade; 5 If you may our foes be termed, 1% 
I that will ſtrip the verdant ſnade. r Gentle foes we have you found ; 


4 


With | 


Nor vet for all the faireſt dames t 


458 
With our city, you have won our hearts each one, 
Then to your country bear away that is your own. 
« Reſt you ſtill, moſt gallant lady; 6 
Reſt you ſtill, and weep no more: 
Of fair flowers you have plenty, 
Spain doth yield you wondrous ſtore.— 
Spaniards fraught with jealouſy we oft do find, 
But Engliſhmen throughout the world are count- 
— EO nn 5 
Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 
Thou alone enjoy ſt my heart; 
I am lovely, young, and tender, 
Love is likewiſe my deſert: | 
Still to ſerve thee day and night my mind is preſt; 
The wife of every Engliſhman is counted bleſt. 
It would be a ſhame, fair lady, 
For to bear a woman hence ; 
Engliſh ſoldiers never carry 
Any ſuch without offence.” | 
FT will quickly change myſelf, if it be fo, [go. 
And like a page will follow-thee where'er thou 
« I have neither gold nor filver | 
To maintain thee in this caſe; 
And to travel is great charges, 
As you know in every place. IT 
My chains and jewels every one ſhall be thy own, 
And eke ten thoufand pounds in gold that lies 
unknown. | 5 | 
On the ſeas are many dangers, 
Many ftorms do there arite, 
Which will be to ladies dreadful, 
And force tears from wat'ry eyes.“ 
Well, in troth I ſhall endure extremity, 
For J could find in heart to Joſe my life 
« Courteous lady, leave this folly, _ 
Here comes all that breeds the ſtrife; 
I, in England, have already 
A ſweet woman to my wife; wo 
I will not falſify my vow for gold nor gain, 


— 


Ar 
e 


j 


' 


© how happy is that woman 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| Which love and true affection dit firft commence, 


To pray for, thee and for thy love I will not mij 


\ 
A gentleman o 


1 Sore ſick he was, and like to die, 
His wife by him as ſick did lie, 
No love between theſe two was loſt, 


hat live in Spain.“ 1 | 
I., n love they liv'd, in love they died, 


Book IV. 


Many happy days God ſend her, 
And ot my ſuit I'll make an end-: 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 


Commend me to that gallant lady, 
Bear to her this chain of gold, 
With theſe bracelets, for a token; 
Grieving that I was fo bold: : 
All my nity 4 in like ſort, take thou with thee; 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but nat for me, 
J will ſpend my days in prayer, - 
Love and all her laws defy; 
In a nunnery I will ſhroud me, 
Far from any company: 
But, ere my prayers have an end, be 


Gare of this 


Thus farewell, moſt gallant captain! 
Farewell to my heart's content ! 
Count no Spaniſh ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my mind was bent : 
Joy and true proſperity go ſtill with thee ! 
«© The like fall unto thy ſhare, moſt fair lady!“ 


$ 108. Ballad. The Children in the Wood: © 
The Norfolk Gentleman's laft Will and Teſtu 
ment. TE | 
NY ponder well, you parents dear, 
The words which I ſhall write; 
A doleful ſtory you ſhall hear 
In time brought forth to light. 
good account 
In Norfolk liv'd of late, = 
' Whoſe wealth and riches did ſurmount 
Moft men of his eſtate, e 


No help that he could have; 
And both poſſeſs' d one grave. 
Each was to other kind; © 


dat enjoys ſo true a friend! 


| | And left two babes behind: 


by 


Book IV. 


1 ; 


The one a fine and pretty boy, 
Not paſſing three years old: 
Th' other a girl, more young than he, 
And made in beauty's mould. 
The father left his little ſon, 
As plainly doth appear, 
When he to perfect age ſhould come, 
Three hundred pounds a year; 
And to his little daughter Jane 
Five hundred pounds in gold, 
To be paid down on marriage- -day, 
Which might not be controul'd : 
But if the children chance to die 
Ere they to age ſhould come, 
Their uncle ſhould poſſeſs their wealth j— 
For ſo the will did run. 
Now, brother, ſaid the dying man, 
Look to my children dear; ö 
Be good unto my boy and girl, 
No friends elſe I have here: 
To God and you I do commend = 
My children night and day 
But little while, be ſure, we have 
Within this world to ſtay. 
ou muſt be father and mocher both, 
And uncle, all in one; 


When I am dead and gone. 
th that beſpake the mother dear: 
0 brother kind, quoth ſhe, 


To wealth, or miſe 

nd if you keep them carefully, 

Then God will you reward; 
otherwiſe you ſeem to deal, 

God will your deeds regard, 

"th lips as cold as any ſtane, 

She kiſs d her children ſmall : 

od bleſs you both, my children dear! 
With that the tears did fall. 
heſe ſpeeches then their brother ſpoke 
To this lick TRI there: an . 


od knows what will become of them . 


ou are the man muſt bring our babes 


| Rejoicing with a mer 


8 ON G8, FALTSDS "We. 


| The keeping of your children dear, 
Sweet _— do not fear; 

God never proſper me nor mine, 
Nor aught elk that J have, 

If I do wrong your children dear 
When you are laid in grave 

| Their parents being dead and gone, 
The children home he takes, 

And brings them home unto his houſe, 
And much of them he makes. 

He had not kept theſe pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a day, 

But, for their wealth, he did deviſe 
To make them both away. 
He bargain'd with two ruffians rude, 

Which were of furious mood, 


And ſlay them in a wood. 


He told his wife, and all he had, 


He did the children ſend 


- | To be brought up in fair Londen, 


Wirh one that was his friend. 


| Away then went theſe pretty babes, 


Rejoicing at that tide, 

mind, 
They ſhould on coc -horſe ride. 
They prate and prattle pleaſantly 
As they rode on the way, 


{ To thoſe that ſhould their butchers be, 


And work their lives decay. 


| | So that the pretty ſpeech they had 


Made murderers hearts relent; 


| And they that undertook the deed, 


Full fore they did 


repent. 
Vet one of them, more hard of hearts | 


Did vow to do his charge, 


| Becauſe the wretch that hired him 


Had paid him very large. 


| The other would not . ae; 


So here they fell to 


| With one another 


4 


About = — life: 
1 


That they ſhould take the children young, 


* 3 N 1 Ty 
% < 
- . as 
4 * 3 


And now the heavy wrath of. God a 


And he that was of mildeſt mood 
Did ſlay the other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood; 
While babes did quake for fear. 

He took the children by the hand, 
When tears ſtood in their eye, | 

And bade them come and go with him, 
And look they did not er:: 

And two long miles he led them on, 
While they for food complain : 


Stay here, quoth he, I II bring you bread 


When I do come again. 
Theſe pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and down; 


But never more they ſaw the man 


Approaching from the town = 
Their pretty lips with black-berries 
Were all beſmear'd and dyed: 


And when they ſaw the darkſome night, 


They ſat them down, and cried. : i 
Thus wander d theſe two pretty babes, 
Till death did end their grief; 
In one another's arms they died, 
As babes wanting relief 
No burial theſe pretty an 
Of any man receives, | 
Till Robin-red- breaſt, Peufally, 
Did cover them with leaves. 


Upon their uncle fell; * 
Yea, fearful finds did — his houſe; 
His conſcience felvahetts oo 

His barns were fir'd, his goods:conſurn” 4. 
His lands were barren made, ods Sant {1 2 
His cattle died 'withivithedfield, --- _, * 1 
And nothing with him ita Mb ; | 


e 2% 


And, in the voyage of Penta gals? toll 


Two of his ſons did dic ani + ble 2 75 
And, to condludle; phimſelf was brought 

To extreme miſery: e + 
He pawn'd and morigat# d alt his land. 
Ere ſeven years cam abcut. 


Sa. *- 
7 
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THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


as. 
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£ 


{ The fellow that did take in hand 


53 
I Who did confeſs the very en N 
Their uncle died, While he, for debt, 


All you that be executors made, 


Take you example by this — | 
bY | Leſt God, with ſuch hke miſery, 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 


= The child may rue that 1s * 


The chiefeſt harts in Chevy-Chaſe 


| 


Boon "l 


And now at length this wicked act 
Did by this means come out: 


Theſe children for to kill, 
Was for a robbery judg'd to die, 
As was God's bleſſed will; 
The which is here expreſt; 
In priſon long did reſt. 
And overſeers eke, 
Of children that be fatherleſs, 
And infants mild and meek, 


And yield to each his right, 


Your wicked minds require. 


d 109. Ballad. The Hunting in n Obevy-Ci 
$92 proſper long our noble king, 
Our lives and fafeties all; 

A woful hunting, once there did | 
In Chevy-Chaſe befall. 


Earl Percy took his way: 


The hunting of that day. 
The ſtout earl of Nonhumberland. 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods - 

Three ſummer days to take 


To kill and bear away. i; 
Theſe tidings to earl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he r 
Who ſent earl Percy preſent Word. 
He would prevent;his ſport. 
The Englith earl, not feai ing me 
Did to the woods e,. ++ 
With fifteen hundred howmen bald, 
All choſen men of might, 


en VNSONd's, 


ho knew full well, in time of need, 
To aim their. ſhafts 1 
he gallant grey hounds wiftly ran, 
To chaſe the fallow-deer : 

p Monday they began to hunt, | 
When day- light did appear; 

id, long before high noon, they kad * 
An hundred fat bucks flain; © 
hen, having din'd, the drovers went 
To rouſe them up again. | 

he bowmen muſter d on the hills, 
Well able to endure ; | 
cir backſides all, with ſpecial « care, 
That day were guarded ſure. 


he nimble deer to take 

dd with their cries the hills and dales 
\necho ſhrill did make. | 
rd Percy to the quarry went, 

o view the ſlaughter'd deer. 

oth he, earl Douglas promiſed 

This day to meet me here. 

that I thought he would not come, 
lo longer would I ſtay. 

ch that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl did fay : 
vonder doth earl Douglas come, 
is men in armpur bright; 

| twenty hundred Scottiſh Spears 

il marching in our fight; 
men of pleaſant Tividale, wt 
alt by the river Tweed. . | 
n ceaſe your ſport, earl Very: fad, 3 
And take Jour bows with ſpeed : 
now with me, my countrymen, | 

[ our courage forth advance ; : | 
never was there champion yet, 
Scotland or in France, 

at ever did on horſeback come, £ 

ut, if my hap. it were, 1 

rſt encounter, man for man, 

ith him to break a {pear. *- 


> 4.3 


e hounds ran fwiftly through the woods, 


F 


BALLADS, Kc. 


Earl Douglas, on a milk-white ſteed, 
Moſt like a baron bold, 

Rode foremoſt of the company, 

| Whoſe armour ſhone like gold: | 

Shew me, ſaid he, whoſe men you be, 
That hunt fo boldly here; | 

That, without my conſent; do chaſe 

And kill my fallow-deer? | 

The man thar firſt did anſwer make, 

Was noble Percy, he; 

Who ſaid, We liſt not to declare 
Nor ſhew whoſe men we be: 

Yet will we ſpend our deareſt blood 
Thy chiefeſt harts to flay. 

Then Douglas ſwore a folemn oath, 
And thus in rage did fay : 

Ere thus I will outbraved be, 

| One of us two ſhall die: 3 

I know thee well, an earl mon art, | 
Lord Percy, ſo am I. 

But truſt me, Percy ; pity it were, 

| And great. offence, to kill 

Any of theſe our harmleſs — g 

For they have done no ill: 


, 


30 Let thou and I the battle try, 


And ſet our men aſide. 
Accurs'd be he, lord Pere aid, 

' By whom this is denied. 
Then ſtepp'd a gallant *ſquire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 


. Who ſaid, I would not have it told 


1 Henry, our king, for ſhame, 
And I ſtood looking on: 
' You be two earls, ſaick n ; 
And I a ſquire alone: 

I'll do the beſt that do 1 may, 
While I have ſtrength to ſtand; 


II fight with heart and han 
Our Engliſh archers bent theit bows, 


: 


Their hearts were good and true; 
Ee 


That e'er my captain ought” ont foot, 80 5 


While I have power to wield o fword, . | 


* * 
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At the firſt fight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. 


To drive the deer with hound and ban, | 


Earl Douglas had the bent, 
A captain, mov'd with mickle pride, 
The ſpears to ſhivers ſent. | 
They clos'd full faſt on ev'ry fide ; 
No ſlackneſs there was found: 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay ſping on the ground. 
O Chrift ! it was a grief to ſee, 
And b 0 15 to hear 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And ſcatter'd — — there. pore 
At laſt theſe two ſtout earls did . 
Like captains of great might; 
Like lions mov'd, 745 laid on load, _ | 
And made a cruel 
They fought until ho boch did ſweat, 
With ſwords of temper'd ſteel ; 
Until the blood, like of rain, 
They tricklin down did feel. 
Yield thee, lord Percy, Douglas ſaid, 
In faith I will thee bring 
Where thou ſhalt high advanced be 
By James our Scottiſh king: 
'Th 7 I will freely give, 
And thus report of thee, 
Thou art the moſt courageous knight 
That ever I did ſee. 
No, Douglas, quoth earl Percy then, 
Thy proffer I do ſcorn; 
I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born. 
With that there came an arrow keen, 
Out of an Engliſh bow, 
Which ſtruck earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow: 


Who never ſpuke more words than wet, | 


Fight 'on, my merry men all; 
For why, my life is at an end, 
Lord * ſees my lb. 50 


Ti 


| | 4 
IA knight amongſt the Scots there was 


„ 


| And paſs'd the Engliſh archers all, 


* 
q 
9 
: 


THE POETICAL EPIT O ME, 


| 


| 
ö 


; 


And through earl Percy's body "My 


An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd 
He had a bow bent in his hand, ena 155 
| ti ap ag of a cloth-yard long . deir 


So thus did both theſe nobles dic, e 


Againſt Sir Hugh Montg: mery 
The grey gooſe wing that ak thereon Pis! 


oa IV, 


Then leaving life, earl Percy took 


The dead man by the hand, 8 

I | And ſaid, Earl Douglas, for thy life 1 
Would I had Joſt my land! E 

O Chriſt ! my very heart doth bleed, | OC 
With ſorrow for thy ſake; _ Y 

For ſure, a more renowned knight dr 


Miſchance did never take. 


Who ſaw earl Douglas die, 
Who ſtraight in wrath did vow Tenge 
Upon the earl Percy : 
Sir Hugh Montgomery was he call'd; | 
Who, with a ſpear moſt A 
Well mounted on a gallant fteed,, 
Ran fiercely through the ficht, idn ? 


Without all dread or fear ; 


He thruſt his hateful ſpear. _... Di 
With ſuch a 4 force and might te 
He did his body gore, Sc 
The ſpear went through the other fide, fi 


A large cloth-yard, and more. 
Whoſe courage none could — fs 
The noble earl was ſlain ; 
Made of a truſty tree; 

to the head drew he: 
So right the ſhaft he ſet, 
In his heart-blaod was wet. 


This fight did laſt from break of day dat | 


Till ſetting of the ſun; 
For when they rung the evening-bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 
With the earl Percy there was ſlain 
Sir John of ea thy 


oK IV. 810 N G'S; BALL ADS, . 1 


- Robert Ratcliffe, and Sir John, | Like tidings to king Henry came, 

Sir James that bold baron: | Within as ſhort a ſpace, 

nd, with Sir George, and good Sir n | Thar Percy of Narthombertend 

Both knights of . account, N Was ſlain in Chevy-Chaſe. 

ood Sir Ralph Raby there was lain, | | Now God be with him, faid our King, 

Whoſe proweſs did ſurmount. Sith 'twill no better be; 

or Witherington needs muſt I wail, I truſt I have within my realm 

As one in doleful dumps; 8 Fire hundred as good as he, © 

pr when his legs were ſmitten off, Yet ſhall not Scot nor Scotland ſay, 

He fought upon his ſtumps, + | But I will vengeance take; 

nd with earl Douglas there was ſlain | And be revenged on them all 

ir Hugh Montgomery; For brave lord Perey's ſake. 
Charles Currèl, that from the field I This vow full well the king perform d, 

One foot would never fly; | After, on Humbledown, © + 

Charles Murrel of Ratcliffe too, In one day fifty knights were ſlain, 
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His fiſter's ſon was he; 2 With lords of you renown; | ö 
r David Lamb, fo well eſteem' d, | And of the reſt of ſmall account, | 
et ſaved could not be. Did many hundreds die. { g 


d the lord Maxwell, in like wiſe, Thus ended the hunting of F 

Did with earl Douglas die. | Made by the earl Percy. 

twenty hundred Scottiſh ſpears, God fave the king, and bleſs the land 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. | With plenty, joy, and peace; 

fiftcen hundred Engliſhmen, And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 
ent home but fifty-three: _ T noblemen may ceaſe. 

2 * were ſlain in Chevy-Chaſe, | | ä 

nder the green wood tre. * 

xt day he green widows come, 110. Song, Sir Cauline. 

heir huſbands to bewail; There is ſomething peculiar in the metre of this 

bey waſh d their wounds in briniſh tears; old ballad: it ĩs not unuſual to meet with re- 

But all would not prevail. dundant ſtanzas of fix lines; but the occa- 

teir bodies, bath'd in purple blood, ſional inſertion of a double third or fourth 

They bare with them away; | line, as ver. 31, 44, &c. is an irregularity 

ey Lib d them dead a thouſand times I do not remember to have ſeen elſewhere. 

Vhen they were clad in clay. It may be proper to inform the reader, hefore 

bis news was brought to Edinburgh, he comes to Part II. ver. 110, 1 11, that the 
here Scotland's king did reign, ROUND TABLE was not peculiar to the rei 5 

bat brave earl Douglas ſuddenly | of King Arthur, but was common in all 

Vas with an arrow ſlain. | ages of Chivalry, The proclaiming a great 

heavy news! king James did 97 05 tournament (probably with ſome peculiar ſo- 
Scotland can witneſs be, lemnities) was called * holding a Round 

ave not any captain more «© Table.” Dugdale tells us, that the great 

Of ſuch account as he. BD baron Fans de Mortimer having * 
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« the honour of knighthood tu be conferred on 
&« his three ſons by K. Edw. I. he, at his own 
. © coſts, cauſed a tournament to be held at 
% Kenilworth ; where he ſumptuouſly enter- 
C tained an hundred knights, and as many la- 
4 dies, for three days ; the like whereof was 


„the ROUND TABLE (fo. called by reaſon 
_ © that the place wherein they practiſed thoſe 


made in a round form): And u e the fourth 
4 day, the golden lion, in ſign of triumph, be- 
<« ing yielded to him, he carried it (with all the 


added that Matthew, Paris frequently calls 


tundæ. 111 


As to what will be obſerves! in this ballad of the | 
art of healing being practiſed by a young prin- 


ceſs, it is no more than what is uſual in all 


manners: it being a 
earlieſt times among all the Gothic and Celtic 
nations for women even of the higheſt rank to 
e. xerciſe the art of- ſurgery. In the Northern 
Chronicles we always find the young damſels 


among the accompliſhments of the ladies of her 
court, that the * e eldeſt of them are $KILFUL 
„ XN SURGERY.” See Harriſon's Deſcription of 


"5 5 Wet ; The Ei Part. | 
h IN Ireland, ferr over. the ſea, 
Ie here dwelleth; a bonnye kinge; | 
with. him a yong and comlye knights, 
hs 77 call him Syr Cauline. 
| The kinge had a Jadys to his daughter, 
om A ſhe hath no peere; 1 


& never before in England; and there began 


* „ agen; prefixes — Hollingſhed's Chronicle, . 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


&« feats was environed with a ſtrong wall | 
One while he ſpred his arms him fro, 


% company) to Warwick. It may further be | 
And whan our parifſh-maſſe was done, 
juſts and (OUTNAINERSS: Aon Menſer Ro- 


the old rotnauces, and Was conformable to real | 
ice derived from the 


ſtanching the wounds of their lovers, and the | 


wives thoſe of their huſhands, And even ſo late | 
as che time of Q. Elizabeth, it is mentioned 


| Then were I brought from bale to —_—_ 


[Sir knighte, my father is a nN vet! 


| 


The maydens love removde his mynd, s 


'Goe take him doughe, and the Waben is; 


Nowe ryſe up wightlye man, for ſhame, | 


* * 


Fayre ladye, it is for your love CEE 


And princely wightes that lady wooed 

To be theyr wedded feere. 

Syr Cauline loveth her beſt of all, 

But nothing durſt he ſaye; 
Ne deſcreeve his counſay] to no man, 
But deerly he lovde this may. 

Till on a daye it ſo beffell, 

Great dill to him was dight ; 


To care-bed went the knighte. 


One while he ſpred them nye 
And aye ! but I winne that ladyes love, 
For dole now I mun dye. 


Our kinge was bowne to dyne : 
He ſayes, Where is Syr. Cauline, 
That is wont to ſerve the wyne ? 
Then aunſwerde him a- courteous knighte, 
And faſt his handes gan wringe: 
Syr Cavline is fick, and like to dye 4 
Without a good leechinge. 5725 
Fetche me downe my daughter deere, 
She is a leeche fulle fine: 


And ſerve him with the wyne ſoe red; 
Lothe I were him to tine. 

Fair Chriſtabelle to his chamber goes, 
Her maydens followyng'nye :; 

O well, ſhe ſayth, how doth my lord? 
O ſicke, thou fayre ladye. 


Never lye ſee cowardlee; 
For it is told in my father s halle, 
You dye for love of mee. | 


That all this dill I drye: 
F or if thau would comfort me with a kiſſe, 


No longer would I Ilye. 


I am his onlye heire; .- 


Ald 
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Alas! and Wen you knowe, fr knight, 
[ never can be youre fete. 115 
O ladye, thou art a kinges PR We 
And I am not thy peere, i lt 
To be your bachelcere, - * * 16 
dome deeds of arms if thou wilt doe 5 wi 
My pacheleere to be? yur n wege 


But ever and aye my heart would rue: 


Giff harm fheld häppe to the 
pon Eldridge hill. chhe growerh "a thorne, ' 
Upon the mores brodinge ;' gr FO. 
nd dare ye, ſyr knight, wake chere all nighte, 
Untill the fayre morninge? 
or the Eldridge knighte, fo mickle of =p, 
Will examine you beforne: dads | 
nd never man bare life awaye, * 
But he did him ſcath and ſcorne. 
hat knight he is a foul paynim, 
And large of limb and r - 
ind but if heaven may be thy ſpeede, 
Thy life it is but gone. | 
lowe on the Eldridge hilles Ile walkeʒ 
For thy Take, fair fader {ont e 
nd Ile either bring you a ready token, 
Or Ile never more you fee. 
ke lady is gone to her own chambere, 
Her maydens following bright : 
yr Cauline lope from'care-bed ſoone, 


* 


nd to the Eldridge hills is gone, G . adn 6 | Bs 
nid Rena I Faſt wringing of her hande: 3 Fae 


For to-wake there all night. oh 
to midnight; that the moone did fiſe, 
He walked up and downe'; * © 

en a lightſome bugle eard he blows 
Over the bents foe browne * © | 

poth hee, If cryance come til] my heart, 
{ am ffar from any good towne. © © 

d ſoone he {py ae on the mores fo broad, 
A furious wight and fell; 


But let me doe ſome deeds of armes | = * 
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2 | 


The Elch idge knighte, he pricked bis Reed; 3 


Then took they out theyt two good ſwardes, 


The Eldridge knight was mickle of Ped 


a0 og 


„ 
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| Bur Syr Cauline with a backward ftroke 
He ſmote off his right hand,. 
That ſoone he with paine and laeke of bd 


Then up Syr Cauline lift his brande 4 


48.7 


wa A ladye bright his brydle led, uhr 2925 260 
Clad in a fayre kyrtell:"' PLIERS 
And ſoe . he called/on syr Caalite, 
O man, I rede theses . 
For but if face bone till thy heart, 
Il weene but thou mun dye. 
He ſayt3, Ne cryance comes till my bear, 
Nor, in fayth, E will not flee; ©. "v3 
For, cauſe tot min ed not Chriſt before, . 
The leſs me drea eth thee. . 


* 
* $4 


21 5 
« 4 1244 — 
F 


Syr Cauline bold abode: 
Then either ſhook His truſty pere; | 
| And the timber theſe te children bare 
Soe ſoon in ſunder flode. Sn: Got 5 £9 


* 


And layden on full faſte, | 
Till helme and hawberke, mail and melde, 2 
They all were well nye braſte. 4 


DAP 


And ſtiffe in tower did ſtande, 


Fell downe on that lay-lanßd. 


All over his head fo hye: 
And here I ſweare by the holy rode, 
Now, caytiffe, thou ſhalt dye. 
Then up and came that ladye brighte, 


For the maydens love, that moſt you love, 
Withhold that deadlye brande ; | 
For the maydens love, that moſt you . 

Now ſmyte no more I praye; 
And aye whatever thou wilt, my lord, | 
Hie mall thy heſts obaye. 


Now ſweare to mee, thou Elaridge ki ute, 
And here on * lay- 20 | 
X 3 . Th 
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I POBTICAL EPITOM E, 
XJ Bur fith thou haſt hight, thou, rpmely youth, 


That thou wilt beligve on Chriſt his lere, 
And therto plight thy hand. 

And that thou never on Eldridge come 
To ſporte, gamon, or playe; | 


And that thou here — * ** = 


Until thy dying da 
The Eldrzdge =. 
With many a ſorrowfulle fighez 
And ſware to obey Syr Cavlines heft 
Till the tyme that he ſhold dye. 


And he then up and the Eldridge knighte | ip 


Sett him in his faddle anone, 

And the Eldridge knighte and his lad a 
To theyr caſtle are they go 

Then he tooke up the bloudy 1 hand, 
That was fo large of bone, 

And on it he found five ringes of gold 
Of knightes that had been ſlone. 


Then he tooke up the Eldridge fworde, | 


As hard as any flint : 

And he took off thoſe ringes five 
As bright as fyre and brent. 

Home then pricked Syr Cauline, 
As light as leaf on tree: 

I-wys he neither ſtint ne blanne, 
Till he his ladye ſee, 

Then downe he krelt upon his knee 
Before that ladye gay : 

O ladye, 
Theſe tokens I bring away. 

Now welcome, welcome, Sir Cauline, 
Thrice welcome unto mee; 

For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 
Of valour bold and free, | 

O ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 
Thy heſts for to qbaye: 


And mought I hope to winne thy love 1 


Ne more his tongue colde ſaye. 
The ladye bluſned ſcarlette redde, 
And fette a gentill ſighe: 
Alas! ſyr knighte, haw may this bee, 


# * . degree's ſos * 4 


. | Ile promiſe, if thee I may not wedde, 


ve up his armes 


 Lovde Syr Cauline-the knighte: 
From that daye forthe he only joyde , 


: | "fs the Strom.” 


- —— 


Wo 


{ For ſo it bafelle, as Syr Caulme. 
I have been on the Eldridge hills: 


The kinge he ſterted forthe, i i-wys, 


1 And throwne in dungeon deepe : 


| { The queene ſhe was Syr Caulines friend, 


To be my batchilere, 


I will have none other fere. 

Then ſhee held forth her lilly-white Rd 
Towards that knighte ſo free; 

He gave to it one gentill „ 

His heart was brought from bale to þliffe, 
The teares ſterte from his es,, 

But keep my counſayl, Syr Cauline, 

Ne let no man it knowe; 
For and ever my father ſholde i it ws. * 
I wot he wolde us floe. k 

From that day forthe that ladye fayre. | 


Whaa ſliee was in n Bis Seht. wo 


EVER VE white will have its blacke, 
And ev ery ſweete its ſowre; 
This founde the ladye Chriſtabelle 


In an untimely howre. 


Was wita that ladye faire, | 
The kinge her father walked furthe © 
To take the evening aire: 
And into the arboure as he went 
To reſt his wearye feet, | 
He found his daughter and Syr Cauline 
| There ſette in daliaunce ſweet. - : 
| And an angrye man was hee: 
Nowe, traytoure, thou ſhalt hange or drawe, 
And rewe thall thy ladye, 
Then forthe Syr Cauline he was ledde, 


And the ladye into a towre fo hye, 
| There left to wayle and weepe. 


| And to the kinge ſaid ſhee, 
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I pray you” fave Syr Caulines life, 
And let him baniſht be. 
Now, dame, that traitor ſhall be bent 
Acroſs the ſalt ſea fo me: 
But here I will make with thee a band, 
If ever he come within this land 
A foule deathe is his doom. 
all woe- begone was that gentil e 
To part from his lady 
and many a time he ſighed ſore, 
And caſt a wiſtfulle eye? 
air Chriſtabelle, from thee to parte, 
Farre lever had I dye. 
air Chriſtabelle, that ladye Wine | 
Was had forthe of the towre ;z 
Wit ever ſhee droopeth in her minde, 
\s nipt by an ungentle winde 
Doth ſome faire lillye flowre. 
And ever ſhee doth lament and e 
To tint her lover ſoe; 
yr Cauline, thou little thinkſt on wee, 
But I will ſtill be true. 
anye a kinge, and manye a duke, 
And ends af high — | 
did ſue to that fayre ladye of love; 
But never ſhee wolde them nee. 
hen many a daye was paſt and gone, 
Ne comfort ſhe colde finde, 
he Kinge proclaimed a tourneament, 
To cheer his daughter's mind : 
Ind there came lords, and there came knights, 
Fro manye a farre countrye, 
o break a ſpere for their ladyes love 
Before that faire ladye. 
ud. many a ladye there was ſette 
In purple and in palle; 
vt faire Chriſtabelle ſoe woe · begone 
Was the faz reſt of them all. 
hen many a knighte was mickle of might 
Before his ladye gaye : | 
da ſtranger wight, whom no man knewe, 
ke wan the prize eche daye. | 


SONGS, "BALLADS, Ke. 


His acton it was all of blacke, l 
His hewberke and his ſheelde, 
| Ne noe man. wift whence he did come, 


| Ne noe man knewe where he did gone, 
When they came out the feelde. 


And now three days were preſtlye paſt 
In feates of chivalrye, 
When lo upon the fourth morninge, 


A ſorrowfulle fight they ſee. 
A hugye giaunt ſtiffe and — 
All Buff of limbe and lere; 
Two goggling eyen like fire farden, 
A mouthe eare to eare. 85 


| Before him came a dwarffe full lowe, 


That waited on his knee, 


And at his backe five heads he bare, 


All wan and pale of blee. | | 
Sir, quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 
| Behold that hend Soldain! 

Behold theſe heads I bare with me! 

They are kings which he hath ſlain. 
The Eldridge knight is his own cousine, 
; Whom a knight of thine hath ſhent: 
And hee is come to avenge his wrong, 
And to thee, all thy knightes among, 
Defiance here hath ſent. 


| But yette he will appeaſe his wrath 


Thy daughters love to winne : 
And but thou yeelde him that fayre mayd, 
Thy halls and towers muſt brenne. 
Thy head, ſyr king, muſt goe with mee; 
Br elſe thy daughter deere; 


_ tOrelfſe within theſe liſts fo broad 


Thou muſt find him a peere, 
The king he turned round about, 
And in his heart was woe: 
Is there never a knighte of my ond table, 
This matter will undergoe? 
Is there never a knighte amongſt you all 
| Will 6ght for my daughter and mee? 


' Whoever will fight yon grimme ſoldin, 
| Right faire his meede ſhall be; 
X L 


1 7 
| 
. 


Then forth the ſtranger kniglit he came 
In his blacke armoure digt: "I | 


268 


For he ſhall have my broad lay- lands 
And of my crowne be heyr ee: 
And he ſhall winne fair Chriſtabelle, 

To be his wedded fere. 


But every knighte: of his round- CE e 5 
Did ſtand both ſrill ou pale; 39 a wp 
For whenever they lockt on the grimme fold, 


It made their-hearts to qual. 


All woe-begone was that fayre 8 


When ſhe ſawe no helpe was nye: 8 4. 


She caſt her thought on her own true lore, 
And the tears guſh d from her eye. 


Sayd, Ladye be not afrayd; - 15 
Ile fight for thee with this nme "WO 9 5 
Thoughe he be uhmacklye mad. 


And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge Forde, 


That lyeth within thy bowre /, 
Thoughe he be ſliffe in ſtowre. ls þ 
Goe fetch him downe the Eldridge werde, 
The hinge he cryde, with ſpeede: 
Nowe heaven aſſiſt thee, courteous 9 $4 'd 
My daughter is thy meede.. ba 
The gyaunt he ſtepped into the lifis, 
And ſayd, Awaye, awaye e: 
I fweare as I am the hend ſeldan, „ atioy 4 
Thou letteſt me here all daye.:; 1 7 


664 


The ladye ſighed a gentle ſighe, e YA 
That this. were my true 3 17 Is 10 

And now the gyaunt and knighte be mett Ma 1 
Within the liſts ſo broad? AT, 


They gan to lay on load. Tory 
The ſoldan ſtrueke the knighte a froke, 27; 


Thar made him reele aſyde, Ar 


Then wor-begone was that 8 ladye, 
And thrice ſhe deeply fighde. | 
The ſoldan ſtrucke a ok: ſtroke, ' 


0 And made the bloude to flowe: 


j 
mY 


Vp then ſterte the ſtranger gr, ny Ae RFA 


* 
* 


I truſte in Chriſte for to ſlay this fiende, bi f | 


. And now with Puerdeſbiſtrarpr of leele, TOTES: 
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All pale and wan was that ladye nog 
And thrice ſhe wept for woe. 1 
The ſoldan ſtruc ke à third fell e 
Which brought the knighte on his . 
Sad ſorrow. pierted that ladyes heart, 

And ſhe ſhriekt loud ſhriekings _ 
The knight he leapt upon n mans 

All reckleſſe of the pain; 
Quoth he, But heaven be now ay ſprote! 

Or elſe I ſhall be ſlaine. | 
l 


6 N 


He graſped his ſworde with mayne and mig, 
And ſpying a ſecret part = - 
He drave it into the ſoldan's tyde,... 
And pierced him to the heart. ] 
Then all the people gave a oute TY | 
x When they ſaw the ſoldan falle,; 
The ladye wept, and thanked Chriſt, 
That had reſkewed her from thrall. 
And nowe the.kinge with all his barons 
| Role uppe from off his ſeate , et 
And downe*he»ſtepped into the liſtes, 11 0 
That — nights to greete. 1 15 1" 
But he for payne and lacke blonde 
Was fallen into a ſwounde, i 10 el 10 115 1 
And there all: weltering in his gore, 

Lay lifeleſſe on the grounßddgeee 
Come downe, come downe, my dunghror ea H 
Thou art a leeche of ſkille ; 

Farre lever had 1 loſe half my landes, 
Than this good knight ſholde ſpille. d 
| Downe then ſteppeth — fayre n In 
| To helpe him if ſne mayecÿhh)h tl of 
But when ſhe did his beauere N . | lay 
It i is my life, my lord, ſne ſayes, 94173 9162 tle 
And ſhriekte and ſwound e 2 0 
Sir Cauline juſt lifte up his eyes e 
When he heard his ladye „ vo 
O ladye, I am thine on true loves | 964} e Ow: 
For thee I wiſht to dye * 
hen giving her one partinge looke, er 
He cloſed his gr in A ee 1 hel 
ewe 
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Ire Chriſtabelle, that ladye milde, 
Began to draw. her breatge 177 
But when ſhe founde her amy. knights 4 


BOOER IV. 


Indeede was dead and gone, 
She layde her pale cald cheeke to N 
And thus ſhe made her moan: 
) ſtaye, my deare and onlye lord, 
For mee thy faithfulle feere; — * 708 
is meet that I ſhoulde followe hee, 
Who haſt bought my love ſoe dedre:s | Ny ; 
hen fayntinge in a deadly fwonne, 
And with a deep-fette ſighge, 08 bel 


That burſt her gentle heart in or glad? c 
F 1 e Or wa did e 5 daten ö 
1 $954 _ — — IT IFC 1 


C 111. Air in Cymon.,. GARRICK. 
OU gave me, laft week, a young n ; 
Shut up in a fine golden cage; 
et how ſad the poor thing was wins 111 
Oh how did it utter and rage. rn 
Then He mop'diand; he pin d beg 
That his wings were confin d, 
Till [ open'd the door of his de 1 fr 
Then ſo merry was he, 
And, becauſe he apa,” „ vt 5 4. 
He cams to his Eage-back _ t 2 1 94] 


' 


H 112. TAIT: Hood and Gly of leu. | 
In this time (abbur the year I 190, in the reign 


of Richard I.) were many robbers and out- 
lawes; among t de which Robin Hood and Lit- | 


voods, def poyling and robbing the goods of 
the rich. They Killed none Ait uch as 
vould invade them; or by reſiſtance for their 
own defence. 


he ſaid Robert entertained an bündred tall | 


Thefts as he got, upon whom four hundred 


Wtle Tolin, renowned 8 continued in 


en and good archets with fuch fpoiles and [ 


BALVUADS, | &c 


* ** 


| 


G 


| onſet; He ſuffered no woman to be oppreſſed, 
| violated, or otherwiſe moleſted: poor men's 
goods he ſpared,. abundantly. relieving them 
with that which by theft he got from abheys 
and the houſes of rich earles: whom Major 
(the hiſtorian) blameth for his GR and 
theft; but of all thieves he affirmerh him to 


I be tze prince and the moſt gentle theſe, Sthwe 


| Annals, p. 1% 2 0 
WIHAN fhaws been theehe, and brunn Fl 
fayie 7% S 19 


And leaves both lar Wan Je, | OY 
Itt's merrye — 4 in the fayre bens | 
To hear the ſmall birdes fone! 1 
The woodweele fangs and ole not craſh v 
Sitting upon the ſpraye, mY 
So — he waken d R Robin Hood, 2 
In the greenwood where he lay. 


Now by my faye, ſaid jollye ng” PETIT 

A fweaven T'had this night; 

I dreamt me of tow wighty 7825 abe 2 30 
That faſt with me can fi a ants: 


Methought they did me delt eee, 
And took my bowe me floss? 
If I be Robin alive in this Hande, 5 
Ile be wroken on them towe. | n 
Sweavens ate ſwift, ſaid Lyttle . : 
As the wind blowes over the hill ; | 


| For iff it be never ſo loude * night, 


5 To-morrgw 1-088 may be ſtill. 3 
uſke yee, bowne'yee, men all, A. 
And John ſhall goe re A ery « * 
For Ile go ſeeke yon wighty yeomen, ws Sas 
In greenwood where they bee. OE 
| Then they caſt on theyr's gownes of grene, 
And took their bowes each one; * * 
And they away to the green forrẽſt 
A ſhooting forth are gone; | 
Until they came to the merry greenwoed, | 
Where they had gladdeſt to bee, 


Fort 


were ny "me ſo ſtrong) durſt not Fre the £1 


There they were ware of a wight yeoman ; 
That feaned againſt a tree, | 
A tword 
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Of manye à man the bane; 


And he was clad in his capull u 


Under this tree ſo grene, . 
And I. wall go to yond white yeoman... 7.43.24 
To know what he dot mean. 


. often ſend I my men before, 
And tarry myſelf behinde? 

It is no cunning a knave to N 

And a man but hear him ſpeake ; 


John, I thy head would breake. 
As often wordes they breeden bale, | 


And John is | 
The gates he Knoweth each one. 
But when he came to Barneſdale, , 
Great heavyneſte, there he hadd,.,,. /. 
For he found tow of his own. e 
Were flaine both j in a ſlade. | 


Faſt over ſtocke and ſtone, 


Faſt after him is gone. 

One thoote now I will ſhoote, quoth. John, 
With Chriſt his might and mayne; 

Ile make yon fheriffe that wends foe faſt, 
To ſtop he ſhall be fayne. » 1. 

Then John bent'up his me hendee bone, - , 
And fettled him to ſhoote : | 

The bow was-made of tender boughe, 

And fell down at his foote. 


That ever thou grew on a tree; 


* boote when thou ſhold bee. E 5 


Ab! John, by me thou ſetteſt noe _ n ann Bo. 
And that I farley finde; FT 115 1 


And it were not for hurſting of my i . 


So they parted Robin and John; ee | | 
8 me to Barneſdale, . 7 IO 


And Scarlet he was flying oe, « 5 | ba f 


For now this day thou art my bale, N Foils y 


Top and tayll and mayn e 9 55 
ö Stand ſtill, maſter, quoth Lyitle John, or 90 


a. 011! 1 N p 


For the proud ſheriffe, with ſeven ſcore men, 5 


THE, POETICALFL 
A ſword and a dagger he wore by his nn 


EPITOME, 


| His ſhoote it was but looſely ſhott, 


Vet flew not the arrowe in vaine. 
For it met one of the ſheriffes men, 

And William a Trent was'ſlaine.: - 
It had been, hetter of William a and 

To have been a bed with ſorrowe, 


1 Than to be that day in the greenwood ad 


To meet with Little John s arrowe. 
But as it is ſaid, when men be mett, 

Fy ve can do more than three, 5 
The ſheriffe hath taken Little John, 

And bound him faſt to a tre. 


Thou ſhalt he drawn by dale and dou ne, 


And hanged hye on a hill. 


But thou mayſt fay le of thy purpoſ e, Wach John, 


is will. 


If it be Chriſt 


I Let us leave talking of Little . 


And thinke of Robin Hood, 
How he is gone to the wight veoman, | 
Where under the leaves he ftood: 
Good morrowe, guod fellowe, ſaid Robin ſo fayre, 
Good morrowe, good fellow, quo' he: 
Methinks, by this bowe thou bears in thy hande, 
A good archere thou fholdft bee. 


1 Jam wilfulle of my waye, quo the yeman, 


And of my morning tyde. 

Ile lead thee through the wood, fayd Robin: 
Good fellowe, Ile be thy guide. : 

I ſteke an outlawe, the firaunger ſayd. | 


| Men call him Robin Hood; 
Rather le meet with that proud outlawe 


Than fortye pound ſoe good. 


Now come with me, thou wighty yeman,. 


And Robin thou ſoone ſhalt ſee : 


oh But firſt let us ſome paſtime find 


Woe worth, woe worth thee, wicked y pool, i 


3 36 A s 4 * Ways paſſes paths, is 331 


Under the greenwood tree. 


| 'F irſt let us ſome maſterye make 


Among the woods ſo even, 


We may chance to meet with Robin Hood 


Here at ſome unſet ſteven, 


Boox IV. 
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They cut them FRO two ſummer ſhroggs, 
FE — grew both under a breere, | 5 
And ſet them threeſcore rood in twaine 
To ſhoote the ee y fere. | 
Lead on, good fe 
Lead on, I do bidd the. 
Nay by my faith, good fellowe, hee fayd, 
My leader thou ſhalt bee. | 
The firſt time Robin ſhor at the pricke, 
He miſt but an inch it fro; 0 
The yeoman he was an archer good, 
But he cold never do ſoe. 944d 
The ſecond ſhoot had the wightye beman, 
He ſhot within the garland y | 
But Robin he ſhot far better than hee, 
For he clave the good pricke wand. 
A bleſſing upon thy heart, he ſayd; 
Good fellowe, thy ſhooting is goode'; - | 
For ap thy heart be as good as thy hand, 
Thou wert better than Robin Hood. 
Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, fayd he, 
Under the leaves of lyne,. - 
Nay by my faith, quoth bold-Robin, 
Till thou have told me Riese, 
I dwell by dale and downe, quoth hee, 
And Robin to take I 'me ſworne ; 
And when T am called by my right name 
Iam Guy of good Giſborne. 
= dwelling is in this wood, ſays Robin, 
y thee I ſet right nou ghr : ' 
Iam Robin Hood of Barneſdale, | 
Whom thou ſo long haſt ſought. 
He that had neyther been kithe nor 1. 
Might have Teen a full fayre fight, 
To ſee-how together theſe yeomen went 
With blades both browne. and bright. 
To ſee how theſe yeomen together they fought 
Two houres of a ſummer's day: 
Yer neither Robin Hood nor Sir Sug: * 
Them fettled to fly awaye. 
obin was reechleſs on a roote, 


And tumbles at that ty de; 


. {+ 


low, quoth Robin Hood, | 


— — . -4 


6 


BALLADS,. Kc. 
| 
| 
| 


| | And ſtrait he — wit 


Thou haſt been a traytor all thy life, 


Robin pulled fe forth an Iriſn knife, 


| Sayes, Lye there, lye there, now, Sir Gore, eh 
And with me be not wrothe; | 
ff thou have had the worſt firokes at my hand, 


| Robin did off his gowne of greene, 
| And hee put on that capull hyde, 
| Thy bowe, thy arrowes, and little horne, 


| For I will away to Barnèſdale, 
| Thar beheard the theriffe of Nottingham, 


gS £00 | 
For yonder I hear Sir Guyes horne a i 
And he hath ſlaine Robin /Hoode, 
| Yonder I hear Sir Guyes horne blowe, | 


And Guy was quicke als nimble WIS * 7 
And hitt him upon the ſy | PA 
| Ah deere Ladye, ſai id Robin Hood, thou 5 1 
That art but mother and may, 
I think it was never mar s deſtinye +1 ES 
To dye before his day. e 
Robin t ht on our Ladye deere, 5 FR $7 
And ſoon leapt up I | 0 
a back ward firoke; 
And he Sir Guy hath ſlayne. ON 
He took Sir Guy' s head by the ba, POR 
And ſtuck it upon his bowes end 
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Which thing muſt have an end. 13 405 
And nicked Sir Guy in the 4 | 61 1 

That he was never on woman born UF 
Cold know whoſe head it was. | 9 2 
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Thou ſhalt have the better clothe. 
And on Sir Guy did throwe, 
That clad him topp to toe. 

Now with me I will beare; 

To fee how my men doe fare. 


Robin Hood ſett Guy's s horne to his vine 
And a loud blaſt in it did blow, » 


we 2 8 2 — — * 5 
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As he leaned under a lowe; 
| Hearken, hearken, ſayd the wad 
I heare nowe tydings d, 


2— 2 


It blowes ſo well in tyde, 
And yonder comes that wightye yeoman, 


| 


| * in his . 


Come 
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| Cometyrher, ec com 


Er, thou d Sir g 
Aſke what thou eee P good. i 5. 
O I will non 87 thy 


81a; d Rag, ow 
Nor I will none. c of Why 1 1055 RY Ps 7 . 
But now I have flaine — — 5 Ee. 


Lette me went k erg 0 
For this is * meede. I aße; 7030 n 
Nonę gther reward I e have., 4.4 — jp Ha 

Thou art a madman; Gid-the ſheriffe,; 


Thou ſholdſt have had a Knightes fee: 


But ſeeing thy aſt ing hath been foe bad, ba- 
Well granted it nall be. 

When Little John heard his maſter este, 77 
Well knewe e it was his ſteven : ² aid 

Now ſhall I be Jooſet} quoth Little John, 
With Chriſt his' might in heaven. 


Faſt Robin he hyed him to Little ohn; 
HeYhought w'To6fſt' him blive ;* * ay, * 252 ae 

| * ſneri e and: all * 2 . 21 7 has. 
after Hr g 1 Nur un, 90 N 


4? ;» ih rey 1? 2 
Stand abacke, ſtand ike, fayd Robin; 3 | 
Why draw'you mee 'fo neee? ne b N 
It was never the uſe in our countrys, 1 


Ones fhrift another hold heere, b, ond 
But Robin pulled:forth an Iryih knife, 10 

And loſed John. hand; and foote, , 

And gave him Sir Guyęr how into bis hand, 

And bade it be his boote, 


* 
. Je 5 


_—_ 
* 
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Then John he too Guyes bow in me hand, * 


His boltes and arrowes each once: 


boy nk 


When the theriffeſaw Little John bend his bow, 


He fettled him to be gone. 
Towards his howſe:i 
He fled full faſt 
And ſo did all the companye: 
Nat one behind hand wold are 
But he cold neither runn foe faft, 
Nor awa ſo faſt cold ryde, fo 
But Litle-fohin, with an arrowe ſoe bad, 
_ He Hoy him into the back-fyde, 51 — 


* 
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in Noningham dane, i 
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| i ES, three noted outlaws,, whoſe Mill | 
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0 IF have only to add further her Ae 
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Book IV 


$ 119: Adin} Bel C of 16 Chingh, and Wi 
| Ham of Cloud: fly. 


416 43 50 


archery.,xendered them formerly as. famous i 
the North of England as Robin, Hood and li 


fellows. wers in the midland counties. Thel 
place of reſidence was in the foreſt of Engle. 
wood, not far from Carliſle (called. corrupt) 
in the Ballad E Ingliſhwood, where Engle v 
Inglewood ſigniſies Mood for firing) At wha 
time they lived 451 not e The auth 
of the common ballad on e, edi 
pe, and marriage,of Ro 2 255 Bd, no make 
them contemporary with, Robin Hogd's fate 
in order to give him: the honour, of beating then 


The father of Robin a foreſter was, 
And he ſhot in a luſty long bow / ojigh | 
Two north-dountry miles and an inch at a fig 
As the Pindar-of Wakefield docs know : 


For be broti] RE Am at Bell, and Clim of th 
And Willian of Chwdtflee, © Clovgy 
To ſhoot with our foreſter for forty mar 
And our fo reſter beat them all three. 
Colle. of Ol Ballads, 1727. x. vol. J. b. 


This ſeems to prove that they were comma 
thought to have lived before ths popular hen 
of Sherwood. 


wn ++ 4 


pg the pri 
cipal hero of this ; ballad tt Bells we 
noted rogues in the North 195 fate. aß the tin 


Elrzabeth-.: See, in Rymer!s Fœden 
ee Lord W Ho Howard to ſome 


the e > ſtate, whereip he et then 


3 3x54 


#2 
s : #44385 


"6 Tel fie fil. Aar * 


{| Mm: 115588 ! in grene foreſt © 

Among the leves'/grene, 

| Wheras men hunt eaſt and el, 
Wyth bowes and arrowes Neg. 


ook IV. 


Sucks fightes hath ofteibene ſene; 


By them it is, I'meane. 

he one of them hight An Bel, 

The other Clym of the Clough *, 

he thyrd was William of Cloudeſly, $1 


An archer good ynough. 
bey were outlawed for venyſon, | 
heſe yemen everychone ; 

by hey ſwore them brethren upon a day, 


To Enꝑglyſfhe wood for to gone. 


Wo: ith and lyſten, gentylmen, 
hat of myrthe loveth to ne i; 
of 


vo of them were ſingele men 
The third had a wedded fore... 2 $f 
yilyam was the wedded man, 
Muche more than was hys care: 

> ſayde to hys brethren 1 a 788 
To Carleil he wold fare; | 
r to ſpeke with fayre Alyce his wife, | 
And with hys children threQ. 
my trouthe, ſayde Adam Bel, 
Not by the counſell of me: 
if ye go to Carleil, brother, 

ind from thys wylde wode wende, ' b 
the juſtice may you take, 
our lyfe were at an ende. N 
mat come not to-morrow, brother, 


ſte not els but that I am take, 

Or elſe that J am ſlayne. 

toke his leve of his brethren aß 
ind to Carleil he is gone: 


Shortlye and anone : 

her be you, fayr Alyce my ore, 

nd my children three? 
Ehtly let in thine on huſbande, 

/ Vyilyam 9 Clandells. Os 


es 


o ryſe the dere out of theyr denne,; 


s by thre yemen of the north wenne 


be 


WY pryme to you 'agayne, . GA 


Icyre he knocked at his own windowe | 


SUN OS B A I. I. A D 8, & c. 


| Thvs — been beſette for you 


Nats Novy am I here, ſaid Cloudeſle, 


| 


4 | 
F 


| 


| 
ö 
; 


| 
9 


7, 


[ Alas! then ſayd fayre Alyce, 
And ſyghed wonderous ſore, 


| Thys halfe yere and more. 


I wolde that in were: - 


| Now fetche us meate and FRED ynoughe, 


And let us make good chere. 


Luke a true wedded-wyfe ; | 
And pleaſed him with that ſhe had, 
Whome ſhe loved as her life. 
There lay an old wyfe in that place, 
A little beſide the fyre; 
Which Wyllyam had found of Nec 
© More than ſeven yere. 
Up ſhe roſe, and forth the, 1 
Evel mote ſhe ſpede therefoorez 
For ſhe had not ſet no foote on. ground | 
In ſeven yere before. 
She went unto-the juſtice-hall, 460 
As faſt as ſhe could hye: 
Thys night is come unto thyst 


Wy lyam of Cloudeſlye. -? 7% * 


Thereof the juſtice was full fayne, 


And fo was the ſhirife alſo: 


Thy mede thou ſhalt have or thou go. 
They gave co her a right good goune 
Of ſcarlate and of graine:- 


She toke the gyfte, and home the — 


And couched her doune agayne. 


They ryſed the towne . Cale. 


ln all the haſte they can; 

And came thronging d Wyllyumes houſe, 
As faſt as they might gone, al. - 
There they beſet that good emün 
About on every ſide:- 
Wyllyam heard great noiſe of "wary 


That ene wag they eee 75 


Clym of hs Clough „ means ; Clem. (Clement) of che valley; for fo * Ggnifies in be North. 


She fetched hym meate and drinke plentys, 


Thou ſhalt not trauaill hither, dame, for nought, 
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Alyce opened a back lee, allt 
| 4 looked all aboutfeg 


Wyth a full great route. 
Alas ! treaſon, cryed Alyce, 
Ever wo may thou be 
Goe into m 

Sweet Wyllyam of Cloudeſſè. 
He toke hys ſweard and hys buckler, 7 
Hys bow and hys children thre, 
And wente into:hys ſtrongeſt amber,” Ge, 
Where he thought ſureſt to be. 
Fayre Alyce, like a lover true, 
Took a poll-ax in her hande | 
He ſhall be dead that here commerh i in 
Thys dore, while I may ſtand. 
Cloudeſlè bente a wel- -good bose, 15 
That was of truſty tre, 12 
He ſmot the juſtiſe on the breſt, 
That hys arrowe breſt in thre. | 
A curſe on his harte, ſaide Wyllyam, 
'Thys day thy cote dyd on! 
If it had bene no beter than mine, | 
It ad go ne nere thy.bone. 
Veld the ;loudeſls, ald the juſbiſk, | 
Thy bowe and thy arrowes the fro. 
A curſe on hys hart, ſayd fair Alcye, Fe 
That my huſband councelleth ſo. 
Set fyre on the houſe, ſaid the ſherife, 
Syth it wyll no better be, 
And brenne we therein Wyllyam, he fide, | 
His wyfe and chyldren three. 
They fyred the houſe in many a place; 
The fyre flew up on hye: * 
Alas! then cried fair. Allies, .. 
I fe we here ſhall dy. | 
llyam openyd a backe avyndow, 
22 was in hys chamber hie, 
And wyth ſhetes let downe his wyfe, 
And eke hys chyldren thre. 
Have here my treaſure, ſayde Wyllyam, 
1727 wyfe and my chyldren three: 


chamber, huſband, ſhe 654, * 


— 


a 
[ Wyllyam ſhot ſo wonderous well, 


THE POETICAL' EPITOME, 


1 7 $44 
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She was ware of the juſtice hr ſirife borke, 0 
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"> 
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Book IV 
For Chriſtes love do them no Harms. 
But wreke you all on me. Y 


Tyll hys arrowes were all agoe, 


I And the fyre ſo faſt upon him fell, 


That hys bowſtryng brent in two. 


| The ſparkles brent and fell upon 


Good Wyllyam of Cloudeſle : 


Than he was a wofull man, and ſayde, 


Thys is a cowardes death to me. 


Lever had I, ſayde Wyllyam, 


With my fworde i in the route to renne, 

Than here among myne enemyes wode 
Thus cruelly:to bren. 

He toke hys ſweard and hys buckler, 
And among them all he ran, 

Where the people were moſt in prece, 
He ſmot downe many a man. 


; haha e no man abyde hys Rroke, 


y on them he ran : 


Then they threw wyhdowes and dores. on hin, 


And fo toke that good yeman. | 


There they hym bounde both hand and fote, 


And in depe dongeon caſt. 


Now Cloudeſle, ſayd the bye ſullile, | 


Thou ſhalt be hanged in haft. 


TA payre of new gallowes, ſayd the ſheriſe, 


Now ſhal I for the make ; 


45 And the gates of Carleil ſnall be ſhutte, 


No man ſhall come in therat. - 


bf Then ſhal not help Clym of the Cloughe, 


Nor yet ſhal Adam Bell, 


Though they come with a thouſand mo, 


Nor all the devels in hell. 
Early in the 'morning the juſtice uproſe, | 
Lo the gates firſt gan he gon, | 


| And commaundeth to be ſhut full cloſe 


Lightile everychone. 

Then went he to the markett place, | 
As faſt as he could hye; _. 

A payre of new gallous there he ſer vp 


| Beſyde the pyllorye. Fr 
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book IV. 


\ little boye amonge them aſked, _ 
« What meaneth that gallow-tre ?”? 
hey ſayde, to hang a good yeman, 
Called a 5 1 of Cloudeſlè. 


hat 8 r towne dope heard, 


And . N lyces ſwyne, 
ft he had ſeene Cloudeſle in pow wodde, 
And geuend him there to dyne. 
le went out at a crevis in the wall, 
And lightly to the woode dyd gone; 
here met he with theſe wightye yemen 
Shortly and anone. - a 
las! then ſayde that lyttle boye, 

Je tarry here to longe; 
Joudeſle is taken, and dampned to death, 
All readye for to honge. | 
las! then ſayd good Adam Bell, 
That ever we ſee thys daye ! 

had better with us have 55 
So ofte as we dyd him e. 
e might have dwellyd in grene forèſte, 
Under the ſhadowes grene, 
d have kepte both hym and us in reſt 
Out of trouble and teene. 

am bent a ryght good bow, 
A great hart — had he ſlayne: 
ke that, chylde, he ſayde, to thy dynner, 
ind bryn vg. me myne arrowe agayne. 
dw go we 
ary we no longer here; 
e ſhall hym borowe by God his grace, 
hough we bye it full dere. 
Caerleil wente thele good yemen, 
In a mery mornyinge of Maye. 
re is a Vr oO Cloudeſlye, 
\nd another is for to ſaye. 


' Part the Second. 


D when they came to mery Carleil, 
ul in the mornyng tyde, 


ence, ſayed theſe wightye yeomen, 


— 


| Then Adam 


| Theſe gates be ſhut ſo 


— 


s ON Gs, BALL APS, Ke. 
|; | They founde the gates ſhut them untyll 


About on every ſyde. 
Alas! then ſayd gaod Adam Bell, 
That ever we were gem men 


We may not come here in. 


Wyth a wyle we wyl us in bryng; | 

Let us ſay we be meſlengers, 
Streyght come nowe from our king. 

Adam faid, I have a letter written, 
Now let us wiſely werke, 

We wyl ſaye we have the kynges ſeals 3 
I holde the porter no clerke. + 

1] bete on the gate, 
With ftrokes great and ſtrong; 

The porter herde ſuch noyſe thereat, 
And to the gate he throng. 


| Who is there nowe, ſayde the, porter, 


That maketh all hy dinne? - 


Be come right from our ki 


| | We have a letter, ſayde Adame Bell, 


To the juſtice we muſt it bring; 
Let us in our meſſage to do, 
That we were agayne to the kyng. 
Here cometh none in, ſayd the porter, 
Be hym that died on a tre, 

Tyll a falſe thefe be hanged up 
Called Wyllyam of Cloudeſlè. 


And ſwore by Mary fre, 
And if that we ſtande long without, 
Like a thefe honge thou ſhalt be. 


| Lo! here we have the kynges ſeale: 


What, Lurden, art thou wode ? 
The porter went it had been ſo, 

And lyghtly dyd off his hode. 
Welcome be my lordes ſeale, he ſaide; 


„ 
| 
" 


For that ye ſhall come in. 


* Part. 


derous wel, ra 
Then beſpake him Clym of the Clough, 2 


* 
PPP 
2 he * — . 


We be tow meſſengers, ſayde Clim of the Clough, 
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Then ſpake the good yeman Clym of the Clough, 
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He opened che gate full ſhortlyes 
An euyl openyng for him. 1 00 a 


* 4 
. 
OY #3. 


* a 


Thereof we are fulbfaine ; + 
But Chriſt Re know, that harowed hell 
How we ſhall com out agayne. 
Had we the keys, ſaid Clim of the Clough, | 1011 
Ryght wel then ſhould we ſpede, 
Then might we come out wel ynougn 
When we fe tyme and nde. 5 5 


And wrange hys neee in — e 00 


And toke his keys hym fro. jp f 
Now am I porter, ſayd Adam Bell, 
Se, brother, the keys are here, - 
The worſt porter to mery Carleile | 
They have had thys Hundred yere. 


* - 
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Into the towne wyll we go, 
deliver our dere broker, 


f0: 22 
ber lyeth in care and W ew: 


And loked the yr feriages were round, - 
'The markett ar wary m eee | 
They beſet that ſtound. P 
And, 6 Yor loked chem befyde, A 
A pair of new galowes ther ſee, - 
* = juſtice, wift-e queſt of pe, 
d jud ed theyr fere to: dee. 
ſle Riſe lay in a carte, 
1 af bound both fote- ad hand! 
And a ſtrong rop about his necke, | 
All readye for to hange, 
The juſtice called to him a ladde, 
Cloudeſles clothes Thould he er 
To take the meaſure of that” . Tarr 
Thereafter to make hys $ e 
I have ſene as great mer val bed Cloudeſs, 
As betweyne thys ande- 5 
He that ax dues thys grave for me 
„ mſelfe may lye therein. 


197 0 15. 


Now are we in, ſayde Adam Bell, ut er Fa, 7 A 


1 Then Cloudefle caſt hys eyen "ul 


They called the porter toreounſell, 
And caſt bim in à depe don e 


oo 


And now wyll we our bowes dend, bY 44 d 


Then they bent theyr odds bowes, en 2 


THE POETICAL EPTTOME, 
| | Thou ſpeakeſt proudli, ſaid the juſtice, 


; 


| 


; 


| 


Al dhe cirexens faſt gan fly 3 


] 


3:5] 


And at the ſherife ſhote I wyll 


30 
I. 


| Bbox1y 


I ſhall the hang with my hande. 
Full well herd this his brethren two, 
There ſtyll as they did ſtande. 


And ſaw his brethren twaine 
At a corner df the market- place, 
Redy the juſtice for to ſlaine. 
1 ſe comfort, ſayd Cloudeſle, 
Yet hope I well to fare; 
If I migkt have 5 7 handes at mf 
Ryght lyttle wold I care. 
Then 9 2 good Adam Bell 
To Clim of the Clough ſo free, 
r ſe ye marke the juſtice wel; 
Lo! yonder ye may him fee: 


Strongly wyth arrowe kene 
A better ſhote in mery Carleile 
Thys ſeven yere was not ſene. a 
They loofed their arrowes both at once, 
Of no man had the dread; 2 
The one: hit the juſtice, the other the hs 
That both theyr ſides gan blede. 
All men voyded, that them ſtode nye, 
When the juftice fell to the groonde;” | Te 
And the Herife fell hym byj; 
Eyther Had his-deathes wounde. 238 
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' They durſt no lenger i 0 
There lyghtly! they loofed Clonaela, 

Wherc he with ropes lay tyde. 
Wyllyam ſtefte to an ey of the towne, 

Hys axe fro hys hand he wronge, er 
On eche ſyde he ſmote them downe, 

Hym thought he taryed to long. 
| Wyllyam aide to his brethren two, 

hys daye let us lyve and de, 

If ever you hae nôde, as I have _ 

The ſame ſhall you find by me. 
They ſhot ſo well in that tyde, 

Theyr ſtringes were of ſilk ful ſure, 


N 


Tl 
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That they kept che ſtretes on every ſide; b 
That batayle did long endure. bY Co” 
The fought together as brethren „ 
Lyke hardy men and bolde; | | 
Hany a man to the ground they thrue, 
And many a herte made colde. 
zut when their arrowes were all gon, 
Men preced to them full faſt, 
They drew their ſwordes then anone, 

And theyr bowes from them caſt. 
They wenten lyghtlye on theyr way, 

With ſwordes and bucklers round; 
By that it was myd of the day, f 
| They made mani a wound, 
There was many an out-horne in Carleile blowen, 
And the belles back ward did ryng, 
lany a woman ſayde, Alas! 
And many theyr handes did wryng. 
The mayre of Carleile forth was com, 
Wyth hym a ful great route: 
Theſe yemen dred him full ſore, / 
Of their lyves they ſtode in doute. 
The mayre came armed a full great pace, 
With a poll-axe in hys hande; 
lany a ftrong man with him was, 
There in that ſtowre to ſtande. 
Fhe mayre ſmot at Cloudeſle with his bil, 
Hys bucler he braſt in two, 
vil many a yeman with great evyll, e 
Alas! they cryed for wo. 
epe we the gates faſt, they bad, 

That theſe traytours thereout not go. 
ut al for nouglit was that the wrought, . .. 
For ſo faſte they .downe were layde, 
L y11 they all thre, that ſo manfulli fought, { 


— 


ave here yo 
Myne ole 
and yf you-do by my counſell, | 
A new porter de ye make, g 
le threw theyr keys at theyr heads, 

And bad them well to thry ve, 


ur keys, ſayd Adam Bel, wn] 


Were gotten without, abraide. . 4 


ce I here fortake, _ [4 


B A L L ADS, Ke 


Thus be theſe good yemen gone to the wod, 
The lough and be mery in theyre mode, 


| There they found bowes full good, 
- | I would we were in merry Carleile, 
A ſecond fyt of the wightye Teauen. 


As they ſat in Engly ſhe wood, 


| To ſhew to them what him ml, 
| Cloudeſle walk'd a little 


v 


And all that letteth any good yeman 
To com and comfort his wyfe. 


And lyghtly, as lefe on lynde; 
Theyr foes wer ferr behind, 


And when they came to the old Engliſh wode, 


Under the truſty tre, 


And arrowes full great plentyes 
So God me help, ſayd Adam Bell, 
And Clym * the Clough ſo fre, 


Before that fayre meyne. _ 
They ſet them downe, and made good. cher 
And eate and dranke full well. | 


Another I wyll you tell. 
x | Part the Wird. 


Under the green-wode tre, 

They thought they heard a woman were 
But her they mought not ſe. | 

Sore then ſyghed the fayre Alyce; 
That ever I ſawe this day! ., 

For now is my dere huſbande flayne : 
Alas! and well-a-way! 

Might I have ſpoke wirh his dere brethren, - 
Or with eyther of them wayne 


ne. 
de, = 


My heart were out of pay 
Lookt under the green-wood linde, Cys 


He was ware of his wife and children ae yl 


Full wo in harte and mynde. 

Welcome, wyfe, then. ſayd:Wyllyam, 1 
Under this truſti tre: 

I wende yeſterday, by ſwete 7 Joha, RS 

Thou ſhulde me never havefſee. 

6 Now well is me that ye be here, 
My harte is out of wo,” 


— 
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Dame, he ſayd, be merry and glad, 
And thanke my brethren two. 

Herof to ſpeak, ſaid Adam Bell, | 
I-wis it is no bote: * 

The meate that we muſt ſupp withall, 
It runneth yet faſte on fote. 


Then went they downe into a launde, 


Theſe noble archares thre ; 
Eche of them flew a hart of greece, + 
The beſt that they cold fe. 


Have here the beſt, Alyce, my wyfe, 50 bs 


Sayde Wyllyam of Clondeſlyc ; 
By cauſe ye fo bouldly ſtode by me, 
When I was ſlayne full nye. 
Then went they to ſuppere © 
Myth ſuch meate as they had; 
And thanked God of their fortune : 
They were both mery and glad. 
And when ther had ſupped well, 
Certain wythouten leaſe, , 
Cloudeſle ſaid, We wyll to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace. 
Alyce ſhall be at our ſojournying, 
In a nunnery here beſide; 
My tow ſons thall wyth her go, 
And there they ſhall abyde. 
Myne eldeft fon ſhall go wyth me; 
For hym have you no care : 
And he ſhall breng you worde agayn, 
How that we do fare. | 4 
Thus be theſe yemen to London gone, 
As faſt as they might he, Fs 
Tyll they came to the kynge's pallice, 
Where they woulde nedes be. | 


And when they came to the kynges courte, 


Unto the pallace-gate, 
Of no man wold they aſk no leave, 
But boldly went in therat. 
They preced preſtly into the hall, 
Of no man had they dreade: 


— 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| The porter came after, and dyd them call, 
And with them gan to chyde. 


I pray you tell ce me? 
You myght thus make offiycers ſhent: 
Good ſyrs, of whence be ye? 
| Syr, we be outlawes of the foreſt, 
Certayne withouten leaſe ; | 
And hether we be come to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace. 
And when they came before the kyng, 
As it was the lawe of the lande, 
The kneled downe without lettyng, 
And eche held up his hand. © 
„ [The fayed, Lord, we beſeche the here, 
| That ye will graunt us grace: 


2 »” 1 
— ** 


For we have ſlayne your fat falow-dere 
In many a ſondry place. | 
What be your nams, then ſaid our kyng, 

Anone that you tell me? 


| And Wyllyam of Cloudeſſè. 
Be ye thoſe theves, then ſayd our kyng, 
That men have tolde of to me? 
Here to God I make an avowe, 
Ye ſhall be hanged all thre. | 
Ye ſhall be dead without mercy, - 
As I am kynge of this lande. 
| He commandeth his officers every one, 
Faſt on them to lay, hande. 
There they toke theſe good yemen, 
An areſted them all thre : 
So may I thryve, ſayd Adam Bell, 
Thys game lyketh not me. | 
| But, good lorde, we beſeche you now, 
| That yee graunt us grace, | 
{| Inſomuche as frele to you we comen, 
As frele fro you to paſſe, 
| With ſuch weapons as we have here, 
Tyll we be out of your place; 


-. 
* 


ft 


* Hie, haſten. 


Book I 


The uſher ſayde, Yemen, what would ye hare 


They ſayd, Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, 


ook IV. 


ind yf we live thys hundreth yere, 
We wyll aſke you no grace. 
e ſpeake proudly, ſayd the kynge; 
Ye ſhall be hanged all thre. | 
hat were great pity, then fayd the quene, 
If any grace myght be. 
| lorde, whan I came fyrſt i into this lande 
To be your wedded wy fe, 
he fyrſt baon that I wold aſke 
Ye wold graunt it me belyfe: 
nd I never aſked none tyll now; 
Then, good lorde, graunt it me. 
ow alk tt, madam, ſayd the Ka te 
And graunted it ſhall be. 
her, good my lord, I you beſeche, | 
Theſe yemen graunt ye me. 
[:dame, ye myght have aſked a 1 
That ſhuld have been worth them all three. 
e myght have aſked towres and townes, 
Parkes and foreſts plenté. 
it none ſoe pleaſant to my pay, ſhe So 
Nor none ſo lefe to me. 
Wadame, fith it is your deſyre, 
Your aſking graunted ſhall be; 
t, | had lever have geven you 
Good market townes thre. 
Whc queue was a glad woman, 
And ſayde, Lord, gramarcyè: 
Jare undertake for them | 
That true men they ſhall be. | 
t, good my lord, ſpeke ſome mery v word, 
That comfort they may fe. _ 
graunt your grace, then fayd our kings 
Wathe, felos, and to meate go ye. 
icy had not ſetten but a whyle 
Certayne without leſynge, | 
ere came meſſengers out of the north 
Vith letters to our kyng. 00 
d whan they came before the SIREN, 
= knelt downe on theyre ne 
Lord, your officers grete you well, 


, 'Carleils i in the north cuntre, _ . 


{$G@N G'S, MAL TA IY'8;7 
| Syr, they, be ſlayne without leaſynge, 
Adam Bell, and Clim of the Clough, 


II had lever than a thoufande pounde, 
I had known of thys before; 


{ 


| Take up the rables anone he bad, 
| The kyng called hys beſt archars 


9 
4 0 
: C. 


How fareth my juſtice? ſayd the kyng, 
And my ſherite alfo? 


479 


And many an officer mo. 
Who hath them ſlayne? ſayd the kyogs/ | 


Anone thou tell to me: 


And Wyllyam of Cloudeſle.” | 
Alas for rewth ! then ſayd our kynge, 
My hart is wonderous ſore; | 


For I have graunted them grace, 
And that forthynketh me : 
But had I known all thys before, 
They had been hanged all thre. 
The kynge he opened the letter anone, 
Himſelfe he red it thro, 
And found how theſe outlawes had flaine 
Three hundred men and mo : 
Fyrſt the juſtice, and the ſheryfe, 
And the mayre of Carleile towne ; 
Of all the conſtables and catchipolles 
Alyve were ſcant left one. 
The baylyes and the bedyls both, 
And the ſergeaunt of the law, 
And forty foſters of the fe, 
Theſe outlawes had yſlaw : 
And broke his parkes, and ſlayne his gere: 
Of all they choſe the beſt; 
So perelous outlawes as they were, 
Walked not by eaſte nor weft. 
When the kyng this letter had red, 
In harte he {yghed fore : 
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For I may eat no more. 


To the buttes wyth him to go: 
I wyl ſee theſe felowes ſhote, he ſayd, 
In the north have wrought this wo. 


1 924 And bowmen buſket them blyve, 


the quenes archers alſo; 


2 « 
. 


So dyd theſe thre as yemen; 

With them they thought to go. of 
There twiſe or thryſe they ſhote about, 

For to aſſay their hande; En 


There was no ſhote thoſe yemen _ 


Thar any prycke * -myght ſtand. 
Then ſpake Wyllyam of Cloudeſle ; 
By him that for me dyed, 4 
I hold hym never no good archar, 
That ſhoteth at buttes ſo wyde. 
«© At what a butte now wold ye ſhote, 
I pray thee tell to me?” 


At ſuch a but, ſyr, he ſayd, 


As men uſe in my cuntrè. 
Wyllyam wente into a fyeld, 
With his two bretherene : 


There they ſet up two haſell roddes 


Full twenty ſcore betwene. 

I hold him an archar, ſayd Cloudeſle, 
That yonder wand cleveth in two. 

Here is none ſuche, 3 the kyng, 
Nor none that can 

I ſhall aſſaye, Sir, ſayd Cloudeſle, 
Or that I farther go. 


Cloudefly with a bearing arowe 


Clave the wand in two. 


Thou art the beſt archer, then ſaid the king, 8 


For ſothe that ever I ſee. 


And yet for your love, ſayd wy yam, | 


1 wyll do more maſtery. 


I have a ſonne is ſeven year olde; 


He.is to me full deare ; 
I wyll him tye to a ſtake; 
All ſhall ſe, that be here; 
And lay an 45 upon hys head, 
And go ſyxe ſcore hym o, 
And I myſelf with abroad ard] 
Shall cleve the apple in two. 
Now haſte the, then ſayd the king, 
By hym that dyed on a tre; 


But if chou do not, as thou haſte 6er, xe | 


> 


0 Mark 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
4 


| By all the ſayntes that be in heaven, i 


And there even before the kynge 
And bound thereto his 8 
7 And turned the childes face him . 
| An apple upon his head he ſet, 

Is Syx ſcore paces they were out mete, 


There he drew out a fayre brode arrowe, 
| He prayed'the people that wer there 


| Muche people prayed for Cloudeſle, 


| And whan he made him redy to ſhote, 


| Over Gods forbode, ſayde the kinge, 
9971 geve ther eightene pence a day, | 


. | Wyllyam, I make the a grndleman bo, 


That I have promiſed, ſaid Wyllyam, 


For he that ſhoteth for ſuch a wager 


— . 
"- ä . # 


- Book I 


And thou touche his head or gowne, a 
In ſyght that men may ſe/, 


7 WY 


I ſhall hang you all thre. 


— 1 = 


That wyll I never forſake. 


— 
PI | 8 


In the earth he drove a ſtake: 


— 8 


And bad him ſtand ſtyll thereat; 


—— 


Becauſe he ſhould not ſterte. 
And then his bowe he bent: 
And thether Cloudeſle went. 
s bowe was great and longe, | 
He oy | 


that arrowe in his bowe, | 
That was both ſtyffe and ſtronge. 


„ 


That they all ſtill would ſtand, 
Behoveth a ſtedfaſt hand. 
That his lyfe ſaved myght be, 

But Cadel cleft the plein dne 
His ſonne he did not nee. 
That thou ſhold ſhote at me. 


And my bowe ſhalt thou weer ; 
And over all the north countre-. 


I make the chyfe rydere. = 
And I chyrtene pence a day, ſaid che quer: 2 
By God, and by my fay ; | * 
Come feche yepayment when thou wylt, | f 
No man ſhall ſay the may; ++ {+4 
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nd thy two 8 yemen of my chambre, ] He ſigh' d in his ſinging, and. after each grone, | 


= T0 


For they are ſo ſemely to ſe. O willow, &c. 
our ſonne, for he is tendre of age, £508 [I am dead to all pleaſure, my true-love i is bone; 
Of my wyne-celler he ſhall be: O willow, &. 

nd wants cometh to mans eſtate/, Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


Shall better avaunced be, My love ſhe is turned; untrue ſhe doth prove: - 
nd, Wyllyam, bring to me your wife, | O willow, &c. 


Me longeth her ſore to ſe; Sh 4 i ds 2; 
e hall be my'chefe gentlewoman, CO ON NTT for my love. . 


To governe nurſerye. Sing, Or e ee 
he yemen e ee them courteouſſy, ing, O the greene willow, &c 


To ſome biſhop wyl we wend, : FP 82 1105 1 he) ye lovers, each wand, 
| wil ow . 
b, eee, fem oy 
forth be gone theſe good yeme | , 
7 alt a5 they might he ; 4 . _ | Sing, O the greene willow, Ke. ; 
d after came and dwelled with the kyyge, The cold ſtreams ran by him, his eyes wept apace; 
And dyed good men all thre. O willow, &c. 
us ay br the hves of theſe good yemen, | The ſalt tears fell from him, which drowned his 
od ſend them eternall blyſſe, Z O willow, &c. : [face : : 
id all that with a hand-bowe ſhoteth, Ising, O the greene willow, &c. 
"hat of heaven they never myſſe. Amen. | The mute birds ſat by him, made tame by his 
1 | O willow, 3 1 [mones : 
| 3 The ſalt te Il from him, which ſoftened th 
6 114. Song. Willow, Willow, Willow. O wine ae va | Which ſo "Tone . 


s from the following ftanzas that Shakſpeare 
ln takenthe ſong of the Willow, in his Ochello, been 2 Ea Wer * 

4. ſ. 3. though ſomewhat varied, and ap- 0 in 4 "ag me, her ſcornes I do prove; 
lied by him to a female character. He makes zn. ops 1 e a ale 

Deſdemona introduce it in this pathetic and | ne all en die for her love. 
flecting manner: O willow, &c. 


y mother had a maid call'd Barbar Sg, Ne 1526 W 00 
a rbarie: 
he was in love ; and he ſhe lov'd forſook her, O that beauty ſhould harbour a heart that s ſo 
nd ſhe prov'd mad, She had a ſong af WII TO w, O willow, &c. Chard! 
n old thing *twas, but it expreſs'd her fortufie, - | My true love rejeCting without all bs 
nd ſhe dyed finging it. O willow, &c. 
1 Poore ſoul ſat ſighing under a ſicamore tree; Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
O willow, willow, witlow! - Let love no more boaſt him in palace or ert 
h his hand on his boſom, his head on W knee: ] O willow, &c. 
willow, willow, willow 1. For women are trothles, and flote in an houre. 
willow, willow, willow 1 O willow, &c. 


Q the greene willow Dal be my carland ! Sing, ow the greene willow, &c. 


2 Bur 
By 


.Q willow, &c. 

1 muſt patiently ſuffer her ſcorn and dif 
O willow, &. 

Sing, O the greene willow, Kc. 


Come, all you forſaken, and fit down by me, 
Y willow, &c. : 


He that *plaines of his falſe love,. mine 's falſer 


O willow, &c. 


| than ſhe; 
Sing, O the greene willow, &Cc. 


The willow wreathe wear S. ſince my love aid 


O willow, &c. 
A garland for lovers forſaken moſt meete. 
O willow, &c. 


Cf 


Ning. O the greene willow ſhall be my ea t | 


Part the Second. 
OWE lay'd by my ſorrow, begot by diſdaine, 


LO willow, willow, willow ! 7 
Ap her too cruel, ſtill ſtill * ; 
0 willow, willow, willow! Fo | | 

0 willow, willow, willow! A 


: sing, O the greene willow malt be my Sartand | ! 


O love too injurious, to wound wy poor heart 
0 willow, &c. 

To ſuffer the triumph, and j Joy in my dan 
O willow, &c. |; 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


O willow, willow, willow! the willow garlnd 


O willow, &c. 
A ſigne of her falſeneſſe before me doth ſtand : 


O willow, &c. 
Sing, O the greene willow, xc. 
As here it doth bid to deſpair and to dye, 


O willow, &c. | 
So Hang it, friends, ore me in ove where I he, 


4 


O willow, &c. | | + 


Sing, O the greene willow, Kc 


In grave where I reſt mee, 3 this — the view, 
willow, &. 


== 


4 


+ 


* 


THE PormICAL EPITOME, 
But hat helps complaining? In vain 1 com. 


ie aine; | 
aine. ö 


Sing, O the greene willow, &c: 


1 


O willow, &c. 


Boox 
Of all that doe know her, to blaze her untreſ 
O willow, c. ; 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
With theſe words engraven, as epitaph meet 
O willow, &c. I 
Here lyes one drank poiſon for ' potion u 
O willow, &c. [ {wet 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


Though ſhe thus unkindly hath ſcorned my | 
O willow, &c. | 

And careleſsly ſmiles at the ſorrowes I prone 
O willow; &c. _ 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


I cannot againſt her unkindly exclaim, 
O willow, &c. 

"Cauſe once well I lov'd her, and henoud 
O willow, &c. | [na 

Sing, O the greene willow, &C. - 


The name of her ſounded fo ſweet in mines 
O willow, &c. 
It rays'd my heart lightly, the name of my 


2. 


Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


As then twas my comfort, 1 it now 1s my pri 
O willow, &c. | 
It now brings me anguiſh, then brought a 

O willow, &c. 0 


Farewell, faire falſehearted: plaints end wi 


0 wil low, willow, willow !. _L 
Thou doſt loath me, I love thee, though g. 

O willow, willow, willow! (af dhe 
O willow, willow, willow! le 
Sing, O the  groes willow ſhall be my & FR 


; $1 115. Barbara Allen's Cruelty, 
I erte towne, where I was borne, 
There was a faire maid d:vellin, 
Made every youth crye, Well-awaye! 
Her name was Ba ara Allen. 


book IV. 


ill in the merrye month of May, 
When greene buds they were ſwellin, 
ſoung Jemmye Grove on his death-bed lay, 
For love of Barbara Allen, 

e ſent his man unto her then, | 
To the town where ſhee was dwellin 
ou muſt come to my maſter deare, - 
Giff your name be Barbara Allen. 

or death is printed on his face, 
And ore his harte is ſtealin; 

hen haſte away to comfort him, 

0 lovelye Barbara Allen. 

hough death is printed on his face, 
And ore his harte is ſtealin, 

et little better ſhall he bee 

For bonny Barbara Allen. 


ut, 


And ſlowly ſhe came nye him; 

nd all ſhe ſayd, when there ſhe came, 
Young man, I think y' are dymg. 
 turn'd his face unto her ſtrait, | 

E With deadlye ſorrow fighing ; 

lovely maid, come pity mee, 

I'me on my death- bed lying. 

on your death-bed you do lye, 

Vhat needs the tale you are tellin; 
anot keep you from your death; 
Farewell, ſayd Barbara Allen. 

turn'd his face unto the wall, 

As deadly pangs he fell in: 

teu! adieu! adieu to you all, 

Adieu to Barbara Allen. 

ſhe was walking ore the fields, 

dhe heard the bells a knellin; 

d every ſtroke did ſeem to ſaye, 
nworthye Barbara Allen. 

> turn'd her bodye round about, 

ind ſpiced the corpſe a coming: 5 
Fe down, laye down the corps, ſhe ſayd, 
That I may look upon him. . 
th ſcornful eye ſhe looked downe; 


er eheek with laughter ſwellin; 


ſlowly, ſlowly, ſhe came up | 5 
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the towne. It fo fortuned, as he was walking 


| Farewell, ſhe ſayd, ye virgins all; 


Whilſt all her friends cried out amaine 
Unworthye Barbara Allen. 
When he was dead, and laid in grave, 
Her harte was ſtruck with ſorrowe; 
O mother, mother, make my bed! 
For I ſhall dye to-morrowe. 
Hard-harted creature, him to ſlight, 
Who loved me ſo dearlye; 
O that I had been more kind to him, 
When he was alive and neare me | 
She, on her death-bed-as ſhe laye, 
Beg'd to be buried by him: 
And fore repented of the daye 
That ſhe did ere denye him: 


And ſhun the fault I fell in, 25 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruèl Barbara Allen: 


* 1 
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$ 116. The Prolickſome Duke; or the Nuler's 
OCs good Fer FUR? . 85 

The following Ballad is upon the ſame ſubject as 
the Induction to Shakſpeare's Taming of the 
Shrew: whether it may be thought to have ſug= 
geſted the hint to the Dramatic Poet, or is not᷑ 
rather of later date, the reader muſt determine. 
The ſtory is told of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy; and is thus related by an old Ens 
glith writer : -The ſaid Duke, at the mar- 
riage of Eleonora, ſiſter to the King of Por- 
tugal, at Bruges in Flanders, which was ſos 
lemnized in the deepe of winter; when as b 
reaſon of unſeaſonable weather he cvuld neither 
hawke nor hunt, and was now tired with catds, 
dice, &c. and ſueh other domeſtic ſports, or td 
ſee ladies dance; with ſome of his courtiers he 
would in the evening walk diſguiſed all about 
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late one night, he found 'a countrey fellow dead 
drunke, ſnorting on a bulke: he cauſed his fol- 
lowers to bring him to his palace, and there 


Xx One that pleaſes N 8 imcy 
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ſtripping him of his old clothes, and attyring On a bed of ſoft down, like a lord of renown, 
him after the court faſhion, when he wakened, | They did lay him, to fleep the drink out of! 
de and they were all ready to attend upon his | crown. n N ( 
oxcellency, and perſuade him that he was ſome In the morning when day, then admiring 
great Duke. The poor fellow, admiring how | For :o ſee the rich chamber both gaudy and gy 
Fe came there, was ſerved in ſtate all day long: | Now he lay ſomething late, in Iris rich bed 


i 


"43 
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after ſapper he ſaw them dance, heard muſicke, ſtate, | [wat 
and all the reſt of thoſe court - like pleaſures : | Till at laſt knights and ſquires they on him d 
but late at night, when he was well-tipled, and | And the chamberlain bare, then did likewiſe d 
again faſt aſlcepe, they put on his old robes, cus” - 
and ſo conveyed him to the place where they | He defir'd to know what apparel he'd ware: 
firſt found him. Now the fellow had not made | The poor tinker amaz'd, on the gentleman ga! 
them fo good ſport the ay before, as he did | And admir'd how he to his h@our was rais'd, 
now, when he returned to himſelf: all the/jeſt j Tho' he ſeem'd ſomething mute, yet he chok 
was to ſce how he looked upon it. In conclu- | rich ſuit, | N Cdiſpus 
Kon, after ſome little admiration, the poore | Which he ſtraightways put on without lon 
man told his friends he had feen a viſion; |} With a ftar on his fe, which the tinker 
conſtantly believed it; would not otherwiſe VPC pri 
de perſuaded, and fo the jeſt ended.“ Burton's And it fem d for to ſwell him no little w 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt. a. {ect 2. Memb. For he ſaid to himſelf, Where is Joan my fi 
4. 2d Ed. 1624. fol. „ wife? . 
Now as fame does report, a young duke | Sure ſhe never did ſee me fo fine in her life. 
keeps kt) 5 From a convenient place the right duke his g 
with frolick ſome ſport: race N 8 5 
But amongſt all the reſt, here is one, I proteſt, Did obſerve his behaviour in every caſe. 
Which will make you 10 ſmile when you hear | To a garden of ſtate on the tinker they wait, 


a the true jeſt: | "BY _ f Trumpets ſounding before him; thought he, Mic 

A poor tinker he found lying drunk on the} is great: | 7-10 

ground, | poke £5 { Where an hour or two pleaſant walks he 

As ſecure in a ſleep as if laid in a wound. With commanders and Aires in ſcarlet 

The duke ſaid to his men, William, Richard, r. 5 ing 
and Ben, | Thim then. | A fine dinner was dreſt both for him and! 

Take him home to my palace, we Il ſport with gueſts; | \; 


Q'er a horſe he was laid, and with care ſoon | He was plac'd at the table above all the ret; n: 


. convey d 5 In a rich chair or bed lin'd with fine cr 
o the palace, altho he was poorly array d- red, ä * la 
hen they ſtript off bis clothes, both his ſhirt, | With a rich golden canopy over his head : Miſt u 
_ and boſc, "9 | As he far at his meat, the muſic play'd fwetl 
And they put bim to bed for to take his repoſe. | With the choiceſt of ſinging his joys to d [ 
Having pulled off his ſhirt, which was all over A ORD tiny”: 1 
dirt, 8 I [great hurt. While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of | 
N. 


They did give him clean holland : this was no | Rich canary, and ſherry, and tent ſupertine 


7 


ke a 1 honeſt ſoul, faith, he man off his 


bowl, 
l at laſt he began to tumble od roll 
om his chair to the floor, where he fleeping 
did ſyore, _ 
ing ſeven times drunker than ever before. 
en the duke did ordain, they ſhould ſtrip him 
amain, 
d reſtore him his old leather garments again: 
was a point next the worſt, yet perform it 
they muſt, ſhim at firſt ; 
d they carried him ſtrait where they found 
zen he ſlept all the night, as indeed well he 
might; | [ flight. 
t when he did waken, his joys took. their 
his glory to him ſo pleaſant did ſeem, 
Wat he thought it to be but a mere golden 
aden 
| at length he was brought to the duke, 
where he ſpught 
a pardon, as ſevring he had fet him ar 
nought: 2 
his highneſs he ſaid, Thou ert a jolly bold 
h a frolie before I think never was play'd. 
en his highneſs beſpoke him a new ſuit and 
cloke, _ [ joke, 
ich he gave for the ſake of this frolickſome | 
, and five hundred pound, with ten acres of 
\ ground, ; [ round, 
u ſhalt never, ſaid he, range the countries 
Ing, old braſs to mend, for I'll be thy good 
friend, [artend. 
, and Joan thy ſweet wits ſhall my ducheſs 
n the tinker replied, What! muſt Joan, my 
ſweet bride, 
lady, in chariots of pleaſure to ride? 
It we have gold and land ev Ty day at com- 
mand ? 
1 I ſhall be a ſquire I well underſtand: _ 
, I thank your good grace, and your love 
J embrace ; 


* 
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| $ 117. «Song. Deaths Final Conqueſt. 
Theſe fine moral ſtanzas were originally intended 

for a ſolemn funeral ſong in a play of James 
Shirley's, intitled,” The Contention of Ajax 
and Ulyſſes.” Shirley flouriſhed as a dra- 
matic writer early in the reign of Charles I.; 
but he outlived the Reftoration. His death 
happened Oct. 29, 1666, #t. 72. 
| have been a favourite ſong with K. Charles 11. 


HE glories of our birth and ſtate, 

Are thadows, not ſubſtantial my 
There is no armour againſt fate: 
Death lays his icy hands on kings; 

| Sceptre and crown 
Muſt tumble down, 
And in the duſt be equal made 
Wich the poor crooked ſcythe and ſpade. 


Some men with ſwords may reap the field, 
And plant freſh laurels where they kill; 
But their ftrang nerves at laſt muſt yield; 
They tame but ane another ſtill. 
Early or late 
They ſtoop to fate, 
And muſt give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death, 


The garlands wither on your brow, _ 
Then boaſt no more your mighty deeds, | 
Upon death's purple altar now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads muſt come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the juſt 
Smell * and bloſſom in che . 


———— © 
F 113. Song. SMOLLET- 


To fix her — ' twere à taſk as vain 
To count the April drops af rain, 
To ſow in Afric's barren ſoil, 


as never before in ſo happy a caſe, | 


Or tempeſts hold withip a toil, | 
OY - | J knew 


It is faid to 
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J know it, friend, ſhe s light as air, 
Falſe as the fowler's artful ſnare; 
Inconſtant as the paſſing wind; 
As winter's dreary froſt unkind. 

She 's ſuch a miſer too in love, ; 
Its joys ſhe Il neither ſhare nor prove, 
Tho' hundred of gallants await 

From her victorious eyes their fate. 
Bluſhing at ſuch inglorious reign, 

J ſometimes ftrive to break her chain; 
My reaſon ſummon to my aid, 

Reſolve no more to be betray'd, 

Ah, friend! tis but a ſhort-liv'd trance, 
Diſpell'd by one inchanting glance; 

She need but look, and I confeſs | 
Thoſe looks completely curſe or bleſs. 


So ſoft, fo elegant, ſo fair, | 
Sure ſomething more than human 's there; 
TJ muſt ſubmit, for ſtrife is vain, 

*T 'was deſtiny that forg'd the chain, 


9 119. Song. Gilderoy. 1 
vas a famous robber, who lived about the 
middle of the laſt century; if we may credit 


the hiſtories and ſtory- books of highwaymen, | 


which relate many improbable feats of him, as 
his robbing Cardinal Richlieu, Oliver Crom- 
well, & c. But theſe ſtories have probably no 
| other authority than the records of Grub- ſtreet. 
8 LDERO was a bonnie boy, 
Had roſes tull his ſhoone, 
His ſtockings were of filken ſoy, - 
Wi' garters hanging doune: 
It was, I weene, a comehe fight, 
To ſee ſae trim a boy; : 
He was my jo and heart's delight, 
My handſome Gilderoy. 


Oh | ſicke twe charming een hee had, 
A breath as ſweet as roſe, 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
He never ware a highland plaid, | 


1 


But coſtly ſilken clothes; ä 
He gain'd the luve of ladies gay, 
Nane ere tull him was coy, - 


| Ah! wae is mee! 1 mourn the day, 


92 


For my dear Gilderoy. 


My Gilderoy and I were born | 
Baith in one toun together, 


We ſcant were ſeven years beforn 


We gan to luve each other; 
Our dadies and our mammies thay 
Were fill'd wi' mickle joy, 
To think upon the bridal day 
Twixt me and Gilderoy., _ 
For Gilderoy, that luve of mine, 
Gude faith I freely bought 
A wedding ſark of holland fine 
Wi' ſilken flowers wrought: 


| And he gied me a wedding ring, 


Which I receiv'd wi' joy, 
Nae lad nor laſſie eir could ſing 
Like me and Gilderoy, | 


Wi' mickle joy we ſpent our prime, 
Till we were baith fixteen, ' 

And aft we paſt the langſome time 
Among the leaves ſae green: 

Aft on the banks we'd ſit us thair, 
And ſweetly kiſs and toy, 

Wi' garlands gay wad deck my hair, 
My handſome Gilderoy. 


Oh! that he till had been content 
Wi' me to lead his life! 

But, ah! his manfu' heart was bent 

' To ſtir in feats of ſtrifef 
And he in many a venturous deed | 
His courage bauld wad try; 

And now this gars mine heart to bleed 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


And when of me his leave he tuik, 
The tears they wet mine ee, 


Book I} 
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ve tull him a parting luik, 
« My beniſon gang wi thee 1 


or gane is all my joy; | 
heart is rent, ſith we maun part, 


y handſome Gilderoy!“ 


7 Gilderoy, baith far and near, 

Vas fear d in every toun, ' 

d bauldly bear away the gear 

df many a lawland loun; 

ne eir durſt meet him man to man, 
e was ſac braye 4 bey: 
length wi' numbers he was tane, 
My winſome Gilderoy. 


ze worth the loun that made the laws, 
o hang a man for gear, Goſs 
 'reave of life for ox or aſs,, 


d not their laws been made ſo fnck, 

l neir had loſt my joy, 

i forrow ne'er had wat my check, * 
or my dear Gilderoy. Rs 


ff Gilderoy had done amiſſe, 15 
| e mought hae baniſht been, 
what ſair cruelty is this, 
o hang ſike handſome men! 
d hang the flower o Scottiſh land, 
dae ſweet and fair a boy; 
e lady had ſae white a hand 
As thee, my Gilderoy. 5 


Gilderoy ſae fraid they were, 
They bound him mickle ſtrong, 
Edenburrow they led him ür, 5 
And on a gallows hung: 

ey hung him high aboon the reſt, | 
He was ſae trim a boy; 

air dyed the youth whom 1 lued eſt, 
My handſome Gilderoy. | 


hus having yielded up his breath, 
| dare his. corple ny, + 5 


ET 


d ſeed thee weil, mine ain dear heart, | 


For ſheep, or horſe, or mare 
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Wi' tears that michi for his death, 
I waſht his comelye clay z ed dep 


And ficker in a grave ſae deep e e 7 5 ; A 
I laid the dear-lued WR IL ; 8 
And no for evir maun weep, 3 
My winſome 9 Mee am6t to 
3 E 31 „ * in 
: — * * 2 g ff J 1 1, 
$ 120. Song. Br. an yp hone a Wet PEP | 
Ballad; founded gn areal fat? that bappenelt 
in the land of . e Her. 0 
HE north-eaſt i e blow, 5 | 
The ſhip was, ſafely mopr'd ax 
| Yound Bryan thought the boat e crew flow, 12 
And fo ;capt over-boar 1. hin Hep 55 573 5 v 
pereene, the ae dames., band 1-1 
His.heart long held. in NET TERED 
And whoſo his 2 atien , ts 92 ry 
I wot ne'er loy'd at A PE em toe 
A long long year, 3 and day. l. 
nenen e PEP Nut wich 
Nor once in ought, ar. dee out a Ae Te. 120 
Tho' ladies ſought his han; 155 


For Bryan he was tall and . o bak * 
Righe: blythſome roll & his cen. 203 1 ; 

Sweet was his vojcg whene'er che f 1 55 
He ſcant had twenty. Ave 2443" 7; "Lt | 25 

But who the countleſs charms can e i934 
That grac'd-tts-mmfevreſs=ruc-2---- 

Such charms the. old world. ſelulom ſaw, 1 
Nor oft I ween the ne¼π·m•.; i wn weil 22 


Her. raven hair play s found ber deck. . oY | 


7 * 


Like tendrils 1 the Vins; 15 


1 Her cheeks red dewy Tole- pods FRO 


4 7 48 a LET? . — * 


Her eyes It like bbc thine, 


Fi wy 


She caſt her weeds, a ds jo zo 

And.to the palmy ſhore ſhe «a e in 

All el her beſt array, „ Hp Te ; WW 
Y 4 In 


oy 


In ſea- green flk 10 deatly clad, | | 
© She there impatient ſtood ; 
The crew with wonder ſaw the lad 
Repel the foaming flood. _ 
Her hands a handkerchief diſplay d, 
Which he at parting gave; 
Well pleas d the token he ſurvey' d, 
An manlier beat the wave. 
Her fair companions one and all 
Rejoicing crowd the firand ;., 
For now her lover ſwam in call, 
And almoſt touch'd the land. 


Then through the white furf did the + hate, 
To claſp her ers Wan; 1 


a 
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When, ah! 2 ſhark bit through his v 
His heart's blood dy'd the main! 12 
He ſhriek d his half ſprang from Bp ane, 
Streaming with purple gore, | 
And ſoon it found a living grave, 
And, ah! was ſeen no more. 
Now haſte, now haſte, ye maids, I pray, - SSA, 
Fetelt water from the ſprin g 
She falls, ſhe ſwoons, ſhe dies ways” | 
And ſoon her knell they ring. 15 
Now each May- morning round her womb, 
Ye fair, Freſh flowrets ftrew/; - 
So may youre lovers "feape his n. 8 
Her hapleſß fate [ſcape you}. 


ks 


8 12 15 Jony. Gentir 1 Dawes, River, 
Tranſlated from the Sant. | PERCY. 
Although the liſh, are remarkable for the | 

number and variety of their ancient ballads, 

and retain perhaps à greater fondneſs for theſe 
old ſimple rhapſodies of their anceſtors than 
moſt other nations, the fy are not the only people 
who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by compo- | 
fitions of this kind. The Spaniards have great 
multitudes of them; many of which are of the 


| 
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— 41 guage, Romances. Moſt of nd: relate 
I their conflicts with the Moors, and diſplay 


2 4 
; : 
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| Many a brave and noble captain 


— : 
1 
"WM 


S Lo! where yonder Don Saavedra 
{ Cloſe behind a renegado 


well I know thee, haughty Chriſtian ! 
[Oft I ve in the liſts of glory 


f 


Book 


ſpirit of gallantry peculiar to that romay 
A The two following are ſpecimens, 

ENTLE river, gentle river, | 
Lo, thy ſtreams are ſtain d with gore! 


Floats along thy willow'd ſhore. 


All beſide thy limpid waters, 
All befide thy ſands fo bright, 
Mooriſh Chiefs and Chriſtian Warriors 
Join'd in fierce and mortal fight. 


| Lords, and dukes, and noble princes, 

1 On thy fatal banks were ſlain : 

Fatal banks, that gave to ſlaughter 
All the pride and flower of Sp ain. 


There the hero, brave Alonzo, 
Full of wounds and glory died: 

There the fearleſs Urdiales | 
Fell a victim by his fide. 


Thro' their ſquadrons flow retires ; ; 
Proud Seville, his native city, 
Proud Seville his worth admires. 


Loudly ſhouts, with taunting 2 | 
Yield thee, yield thee, Don Saavedra; 
Doſt thou from the battle fly? 


Long I liv'd beneath thy roof; 


Seen thee win the prize of bat, 


Well I know thy aged parents, 
Well thy blooming bride 1 Labs; 

Seven years I was thy captive, | 
Seven years of pain and woe. 

May our prophet grant my. wiſhes, 
Haughty chief, thou ſhalt be mine: 

Thou ſhalt drink that cup of forrow 


higheſt merit. They call rhem; in their r lan- 


Which I drank when I was thine. - 


Book IV. SONGS, 
Like a lion turns the warrior, . 
Back he ſends an angry glare . 
IW hizzing Came the Moori javelin, * 
Vainly whizzing thro' the air. 

Back the hero, full of fury, 

Sent a deep and mortal wound; 


Inſtant ſunk the renegado, 
Mute and lifeleſs on the ground. 


With a thouſand Moors ſurrounded, 
Brave Saavedra ftands at bay: 
Wearied out, but never daunted, 
Cold at length the warrior lay. 


car him fighting great Alonzo 

Stout refiſts the paynim bands; 

From his ſlaughter'd ſteed diſmounted 

Firm intrench'd behind him ſtands, © 


Furious preſs the hoſtile ſquadron, 
Furious he repels their rage: 

Loſs of blood at length enfcebles : 

Who can war with thouſands wage ? 


here yon rock the plain o'erſhadows, 
Cloſe beneath its foot retir'd, 

Faintjug ſunk the bleeding hero, 

And without a groan expir'd. 


d 122. Alcanzar and Zayda, a Mooriſs Tale. 
Imitated from the Spaniſh. PERCY. 
c OFTLY blow the evening breezes, 
Softly fall the dews of night; 
onder walks the Moor Alcanzor, 
Shunning every glare of light, 
In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 
Whom he loves with flame fo pure; 
ovelieſt ſhe of Mooriſh ladies; | 
He a young and noble Moor. 
Waiting for th' appointed minute, 
Oft de paces. to and fro; 


i L 


| 


1 


4 


BALLADS, &%c. 


Stopping now, now moving forward, 
Sometimes quick, and ſometimes flow. 
Hope and fear alternate teaſe him, 
Oft he ſighs with heartfelt care. 
See, fond youth, to yonder window - 
Softly = the timorous fair. 


| Lovely ſeems the moon's fair luſtre ' 


To the loft benighted ſwain, 


| When all filvery bright ſhe riſes, 


Gilding mountain, grove, and plain, 4 
Lovely ſeems the ſun's full glory 

To the fainting ſeaman's eyes, 
When ſome horrid ftorm diſperſing, 

O'er the waves his radiance flies : 


But a thouſand times more lovely 
To her longing lover's fight 
Steals half-ſeen the beauteous maiden 
Thro' the glimmerings of the night. 


Tip-toe ſtands the anxious lover, 
Whiſpering forth a gentle ſigh : 


Alla“ keep thee, lovely lady! 


Tell me, am I doom'd to die? 
Is it true, the dreadful ſtory, | 

Which thy damſel tells my page, 
That, ſeduc'd by ſordid riches, 

Thou wilt ſell thy bloom to age: 
An old lord from Antiquera 

Thy ſtern father brings along; 


| But canſt thou, inconſtant Zaida, 


Thus conſent my love to wrong? 


Tf *tis true, now plainly tell me, 
Nor thus trifle with my woes; 


Hide not then from me the fecret 


Which the world fo clearly knows. 


Deeply figh'd the conſcious maiden; 
While the pearly tears deſcend : 
Ak! my lord, too true the tory ! 


* ALLA the Mahometan * Gon. 


Here our tender loves muſt end. 
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450  _ THE POETICAL EPITOME, Boer Ii 


Our fond friendſhip is difcover'd, | | Deep he ſigh'd, then ery'd, O Zaida ! z 
Well are known our mutual vows ; © Do not, do not break my heart. 
All my friends are full of fury, | (J0Canſt thou think I thus will loſe thee? * 
Storms of paſſion ſhake the houſe. I Cianſt thou hold my love fo ſmall ? 
Threats, reproaches, fears ſurround me; INo! a thouſand times I'll periſh !— ( 
Alek ſtern hp ag breaks my heart; - | My curſt rival too ſhall fall. 
a knows how dear it cofts me, — +. Canth then. wil on Id | 
| yield thus to n 
Generous youth, from thee to part. O bre 1 and fly to me 
Ancient wounds of hoſtile fury This fond heart mall bleed to ſave thee, 
Long have rent our houſe and thine; | Theſe fond arms ſhall ſhelter thee, 


r as 50 n , Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzor, 
nh Spies ſurround me, bars ſecure : 


Well thou know'ſt how dear I lov'd thee, | Scarce I teal this laſt dear moment, 
Spite of all their hateful pride, | While my damſel keeps the door. 


Tho I fear'd my haughty father Hark; 1 hoes th. 
| y father ſtorming !. 
Ne'er would let me be thy bride. 4 Hark, I hear my mother chide ! 


Well thou know'ſt what cruel chidings I muſt go: farewell for ever 
Oft I ve from my mother borne, Gracious Alla be thy guide! 
What I 've ſuffer'd here to meet thee | 


Still at eve and early morn. 


I no longer may reſiſt them; 3 123.1 King Eduard IV., a _ the Tanner . 
All to force my hand combine; | v ä | 
And to-morrow to thy rival | JN ſummer time when leaves grow greene, | 
This weak frame I muſt reſign. 11 And bloſſoms bedecke the tree, F 
Yet think net thy faithful Zai da h | King Edward wolde a hunting ryde, 5 
Can ſurviye ſo great a wrong Some paſtime for to ſee, | | 
Well my br eaking heart aſſures me 8 With hawke and hounde he made him bowne; tr 
1 That my woes will not be long. . With horne, _ eke with bowe ; 1 
11. To Drayton Baſſet he took his waye 
"Jo Farewel then, my dear Alcanzor ! | Y n 
| Feel MY my life with thee | With all his lordes a rowe. 
Take this ſcarf, a parting token; I And he had ridden ore dale and downe 
When thou wear'ſt it, think on me. 5 1 of clock i 1 wy] 5 
{| oon, loy'd youth, ſome worthier maiden. en he was ware of a tanner, 
| Shall roward thy generous truth; . Came ryding alaug the waye. 
4 Sometimes tell her how thy Zaida | A fayre ruſſet coat the tanner had on, 
\ £ Dy'd for thee in prime of youth, | . Ne ee, 3 his _ 
= on And under him a good cow-hide, 
l To him, all amaz'd, confoundec An d a mare of four 0 i ing, 4 


Thus {he; did her woes impart: bo 


— . 


Book IV. 8 ON G 8, 


Nowe ſtand you ſtill, my good lordes all, 
Under the greene wood ſpraye, | 

And I will wende to yonder fellowe, 

To weet what he will ſaye. 


God ſpeede, God ſpeede thee, ſafd our king, 
Thou art welcome, ſyr, ſayd hee, 

The readyeſt waye to Drayton Baſſet 

I praye thee to ſnewe to mee. 


To Drayton: Baſſet woldſt thou goe, 

Fro the place where thou doſt ſtand? 

he next payer of gallowes thou comeſt unto, 
Turne in upon thy right hand.“ 


hat ĩs an unreadye waye, ſayd our king, 
Thou doeſt but jeſt, I ſee : 

Now ſhewe me out the neareſt waye, 
And I pray thee wend with mee. 


way with a vengeance ! quoth the tanner : 
I holde thee out of thy witt: 

All day have I rydden on Brocke my mare, 
And J am faſting yett. 


Go with me down to Drayton Ballet, 

No daynties we will ſpare; | 
All daye ſhalt thou eate and drinke of the beſt, 
And I will paye thy fare.” 


ramercye for nothing, the tanner replyde, 
Thou payeſt no fare of mine : 

trowe I've more nobles in my purſe, 
Than thou haſt pence in thine. 


Bod give thee | jay of them, ſayd the king, 
And ſend them well to priefe. 

The tanner wolde fainc have been away, 
For he weende he had beene a thiefe, 


Vhat art thou, hee ſayd, thou fine fellowe, 
Of thee I am in great feare, 
ar the cloathes thou weareſt upon thy 1 


Might beſceme a lord to weare. 


. 


N 


BALL A D 8, | 
1 never ſtole them, quoth our king, ! ; | 
| © Then thou playeſt. as many. an v pot 

Seger 


aha. 


| | What art thou a foole?, ths, 


 Marrye, heaven forfend ! the cannerreplpde 


| Thoughe my horſe be better than thy mare, 


Se. 


I tell you, fir, by the roode. 


And ſtandeſt in midds of thy 99 r | 

What tydinges heare 355 „ 0 d the Krege * 
As you ryde far and nes age rol 

«« hear no 29 7 95 fir, by ar Ina aff 990 vor! 
But that cow+hydes are deare. GOU & _ 


© Cow-hides ! cow-hides. W 
I marvell what they bee? 228 feder hoſe ? 
tanner bz 5 1 


carry one under. W N 


What craftſman art; phos id the king? 2 Al 

I pray thee tell me tr we. - 

IJ am a barker &, ſir, by trade; | "a1 F e 
Now tell me what art thou? Ti fi rs RG 

I am a poore courtier, fir, quoth he, 
That am forth of ſervice wo 

And faine I wolde thy . 
Thy cunninge for to learne. 


4 


* 
| 
” . A 
: "© 


be * 
14 * * 


+: 


That thou my prentiſe were: 
Thou woldſt ſperid more good than I ae winns 
By fortye ſhilling a yere. 'T 


Yet one thing wolde I, ſayd our king, 4 xs 
If thou wilt not ſeeme ſtrange? 


| bay 


Vet with thee I faine wold change. 


« Why if with me thou faine wilt change,, 
As change full well maye wee, 

By the faith of my bodye thou proud. tone, 5 
I will have ſome boot of thee. 


That were againſt reaſon, ſayd the kings 
I ſweare, ſo mote I thee; 
My horſe is better than thy are, 


3 


* Dealer i in Bark. 


And that thou well * e. 


Y 6 


„ 


% Yea, fir, da Brücke is gentle and mild,” 
And. ſoftly ſhe will fare 


= Th *borſe 18 Unrulye and wild, iy wid; n 2 5 


ee ob 
. + 


if pence by my faye, 

But a ae in u geld Los rod. 25 7 2h 200 

My. Her&s twent e groats of white moneys, 
Sith. thou wilt have it of mee. 


I would have fworne now, quoth the ranner, ” 
Thou hadſt not had one penniè. | 


But ſinoe we two have made a change, f 
A change we muſt abide, LO, 


Thou getteſt not my cowe-hide. 


J will not have it, fayd the kinge, 

I ſweare, {6 mote I thee; 55 
Thy foule cowv-hide 1 would not beare, | 
If thou woldſt give it to mee. 


Thee tanner he tooke his good ſide, 
That of the cow was hilt; 
And threwe it bz. the king's ſadelle, 
That was ſoe fayrelye gilt. 
Nov helpe me up, thou fine fellowe, 
Tis time that I were gone: 
When I come home to Gyllian, my wife, | 
Sheel fay Lam a gentlemon.” 


The kinge he took him by the ley | 
The tanneraf* 5 let fall. 25 5 
Nowe marrye, good fellowe, ſayd the Kyng, 
Thy courteſye is but ſmall. : * 
When the tanner he was in the 8 ſaddelle, 
And his foote in the ſtirrup was; 
He marvelled greatlye in his minde, 
Whether it were golde or braſs. 


But when his ſteede ſaw the cows-taile wagge, 
Aud cke the blacke cowe-horne; 


.- 4a v 


Se > 


Although thou haſt gotten Brocke my mare, 4 


d 


: 


ye 4 here and theare, - 
What boese wit thow-haye ? our king py" 'd; | 
Now tell m in this ſtound. ps | 
60 Noe. pen — or ha 


THE POETICAL EPITOMY, 


Ep 


4 


F 


Nowe, out alas! the tanner he cryde, 


And I have one more, which we will ſpend 


And ſoone came lords, and ſoone came knight; 


| Tney are no thieves the kyng py, | 


Then might the tanner have beene awaye 


Book IV, 


He ſtamped, and ſtared, and away he ſs, 
As the devil had him borne. 


The tanner he pull'd, the tanner he un, 
And held by the pummil faſt; 

At length the tanner came tumbling downe ; 

His necke he had well nye braſt. 


Take thy horſe again with a vengeange, he fayd 
With me he 421 not byde. W 
My horſe wolde have borne thee well enough, 
But he knewe not of thy cowe-hide. 


Vet if againe thou faine woldſt change, 
As change full well may wee, 

By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tanner, 
Iwill have ſome boote of thee.” 


What boote wilt thou have, the tanner replyd, 
Now tell me in this ſtounde ? | 

Noe pence nor half pence, fir, by my faye, 
But I will have twentye pound.” 


y 


Here's twentye groates out of my purſe; 
And twentye I have of thine : | 


Together at the wine. 


The kinge ſet a bugle horne to his mouthe, 
And blewe bothe loude and ſhrilie: 


| Faſt ryding over the hille. 
That ever I ſawe this daye! 

Thou art a ſtrong thiefe, yon come thy fellows 
Will beare my cowe- hide away. 


I ſweare, ſo mote I thee: 
But they are the lordes of the north Fountre, 
Here come to hunt with mee. | 


And ſoone before our king they came, 
And knelt downe on the grounde : 


. 


MI 2 og = frond 


He had lever than * pounde. 4 
cali 


RE 


V. 


yd 
gde, 


th 


v6 


Book IV. 

A collar, a collar, here, ſayd the king, 
A collar he loud did crye: :- | 

Then woulde he lever than twentye pounde 
He had not been fo nighe, | os 


A collar, a collar, the tanner he ſayd, 
I trowe it will breede ſorrowe : 
After a collar comes a halter, 
And I ſhall be hanged to-morrowe. 


« Away. with thy feare, thou jolly tanner, 
For the ſport thou haſt ſhewn to me, 

I wote noe halter thou ſhalt weare, 
But thou ſhalt have a knight's fee. 


For Plumpton parke I will give thee, 
With tenements faire beſide : 

"Tis worth three hundred markes by the yeare, 
To maintain thy good cow-hide. 


Gramercye, my liege, the tanner replyde, 
For the favour thou haſt me ſhowne; 
If ever thou comeſt to merry Tamworth, 
Neates leather ſhall clout thy ſhoen. 

1 3 


A 


g 124. Lady Ann Bothwell s Lament. A Scot- 


 11)6b Song. | 

The ſubject of this pathetic ballad is—A 

quality of the name of BOTHWELL, or rather 

BoswELL, having been, together with her 

child, deſerted by her huſband or lover, com- 
poſed theſe affecting lines herſelf. 


ALOW, my babe, ly ſtil and ſleipe! 
It grieves me ſair to ſee thee weipe: 
If thouſt be ſilent, Iſe be glad, 
Thy maining maks my heart fu' ſad. 
Balow, my boy, thy mither's joy, 
Thy father breides me great annoy. 
Balou my babe, ly ſtill and ſleipe 3 
It grieves me ſair to ſee thee weipe. 


When he began to court my luve, 
And with his ſugred wordes to muve, 


8 ON G8, B ALL ADS. Kc. | 
4 His faynings fals, and flattering cheire, 


FRO 


| 
lady of 


To me that time did not appeire : | 
But now I ſee, moſt cruel nee TIS Oe OS, 
| Cares neither for my babe nor mee. Balow, &c. 


Ly ſtil, my darlinge, fleipe a while; 
And when thou wakeſt, ſweitly ſmile 3 

But ſmile not, as thy father did, 

To cozen maids : nay, God forbid ! 

But yet L. feire, thou wilt gae neire 

| Thy fatheris hart and face to beire. Balow, &c. 


| I canrae chuſe, but ever will 

Be laving to thy father ſtil: _ 
Whaireir he gae, whaireir he ryde, 
My love with him maun ftil abyde : 
In weil or wae, whaireir he gae, 

| Mine hart can neir depart him frae. 


| But doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 

To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 

Be loyal to thy luvar trew, : 

| And nevir change hir for a new : 

If gude or faire, of her have care, | 

| For womens banning's wonderous fair. Balow, &c. 


Bairn, fin thy cruel father is gane, 
Thy winſome ſmiles maun eiſe my paine; 
My babe and I'll together hve, 

He 'll comfort me whan cares doe grieve: 
My babe and I right ſaft will ly, 

And quite forget man's cruelty. Balow, &c. 


Fareweil, fareweil, thou falſeſt youth, 
That evir kiſt a waman's mouth ! 

I wiſh all maides be warn'd by mee 
Nevir to truſt man's curteſy; 

For if we doe bot chance to bow, 

They 'le uſe us then rhey care not how. 


Balow, &c. 


Fo Balow, my babe, ly ſtil and ſleipe! 


It grieves me ſair to ſee thee weipe. 


§ 125. Corydon's doleful Knell. 
The burthen of the ſong, DiNG, DoxG, &c. is at 


preſent appropriated to burleſque ſubjects, and 
| therefore 


14 N , 
{ill N 
1 
174 7's = 
! 


modern reader; but in the time of our poet, it 
uſually accompanied. the moſt Pn and 


mouruful ſtrains. 
M* Phillida, adieu love 


For evermore farewel! 
Ay me! I ve loſt my true love, 


And thus I ring her knell, 


1 


Ding dong, ding dong, ding ms: 


My Phillida 1s dead ! 


: TM tick a branch of willow 
At my fair Phillis' head. 


For my fair Phillida 


Our bridal bed was made : 
* ſtead of ſilkes fo gay, 
She in her ſhroud is laid. 


| Her corpſe ſhall be attended 


By maids in fair array, 
Till th' obſequies are ended, 
And ſhe is wrapt in clay. 
* herſe it ſhall be carried 
By youths that do excell; 


And when that ſhe is buried, 


I thus will ring her knell, 


A garland ſhall be framed 
By art and nature's ſkill, 

Of ſundry-colour'd my 
In token of good will * 


: And ſundry colour'd ibbadde 


On it I will beſtow ; 
But chiefly black and 4x71 tay 
With her to grave ſhall go. 


II deck her tomb with flowers, 


The rareſt ever ſeen, 


And with my tears, as ſhowers, 
I'll Keepe them freſh and green, 


Fnſtead of faireſt colours, 
Set forth with curious art +, 


* Tt is a cuſtom in many parts of England, to carry a fine garland 'S, BY the corpſe of a woman whod 
uUnmarried. T This alludes to the painted effigies of alabaſter angiently erected upon ems ang as” 


; | 


Ding, &, 


9 


A Ding, &c. 


Ding, &c. 
Din g. &c. 
Ding, &c. 


Din g. &c. 


THE POETICAL EPITO ME, 
therefore may excite only ludicrous ideas in a f Her image ſhall be painted 


| « Here hes the lovelieſt maiden 


| In ſable will I mourne; z 


| 


| 


| The ſubject of this excellent Old Song is a comps 


. 


| With an old lady, whoſe anger one word aſſwagg 


Book Iy 


On my diſtreſſed heart. 


And thereon ſhall be graven + 
Her epitaph ſo faire, 


Ding 5 &, 


- 66 That, e'er gave ſhepheard care. Ding, &, 


Blacke ſhall be all my weede, 
Ay me! I am forlorne, | 
Now Phillida 1 is dead, 


— 5 0 
: * * 
z e 


8 1 26. The Old and Y oung Courtter. 


Ding, &, 


riſon between the Manners of the Old Genty, 
as ſtill ſubſiſting in the times of Elizabeth, a 
the Modern Refinements affected by their Say 
in the reigns of her ſucceſſors. 


AN old ſong made by an aged old pate, 
Of an old worſhipful gentleman, who lu 
a great eſtate; 
That kept a brave old houſe at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gag 
Like an old courtier of the queen's, 
And the queen's old courtier, 


They every quarter paid their old ſervants ti ut 
wages, Lfootmen, nor page 
And never knew what belong'd to coachme 
But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats a 
badges; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 
With an old ſtudy fill'd full of learn'd old book 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might ku 

him by his looks, 
With an old buttery hatch worn quite off | 
hooks,” [old cook 
And an old kitchen that maintain 'd half a don 
Like an old courtier, & c, 


Xt 


book IV. 


ith an old hall, hung about with pikes, guns, 
many ſhrewde blows, | 
| And feven or eight different dreflings of other 


SONGS,” 


and bows, _ 
ith old ſwords, and bucklers, that had borne 
And an old frize coat, to cover his worſhi 
trunk hoſe, ſ[nole; 
ind a cup of old ſherry to comfort his oppor 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


Vith a good old faſhion, when Chriſtmaſſe was 
come, and drum, 
o call in all his old N with bagpipe 


room, man dumb; 
nd old liquor able to make a cat ſpeak, and 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


ith an old falconer, huntſman, and a kennel 
of hounds, [ grounds, 
hat never hawked, nor hunted, but in his own 
ho, like a wiſe man, kept . within his 
own bounds, ounds; 
nd when he dyed, gave every child at ouſand 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


ut to his eldeſt fon his houſe and land he aſ- 
ſign'd, [tiful mind, 
barging him in his will to keep the old boun- 


bours be kind: [was inclin'd; 
ut in the enſuing ditty you ſhall hear how he 
Like a young courtier of the king's, 
And the King's young courtier. 


ike a flouriſhing young gallant, newly come to 
his land, command, 
ho keeps a brace of painted madams at his 
nd takes up a thouſand pounds upon his fa- 
ther's land, [go nor ſtand; 
nd gets drunk in a tavern, till he can neither 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


ith a Ne lady, that is dainty, nice, 
and ſpare, 


6ceping or care; 


ö 


ö 


| 


{ 


o be good to his old tenants, and to his neigh- 


ho never Knew what belonged to good houſe- 


BALLAD'S,' e. 


s| 


with good cheer enough to furniſh every old 


| With a new gentleman-uſher, whoſe carriage is 


| 


A SET 


Who buys gaudy-colour'd fans to play with 
wanton air, {women's hair; 


Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new-faſhion'd hall, built where the old 
one ſtood, {no good, 
Hung round with new pictures that do the poor 
With a fine marble chimney, wherein burns 
neither coal nor wood; 
And a new ſmooth ſhovelboard,  whereon no 
victuals c'er ſtood ; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new ſtudy, ſtuft full of pamphlets and 
plays, [prays 3 3 
And a new chaplain, that ſwears faſter than he 
With a new buttery-hatch that opens once in 
four or five days, [ſhaws and toys; 
And a new French cook, to deviſe fine kick- 
Like a young courtier, &c. x 

With a new faſhion, when Chriſtmas is draw- 
ing on, (be gone, 
On a new journey to London ſtraight we all muſt 
And leave none to keep houſe, but our new por- 
ter John, back with a ſtene 3 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on the 
Like a young courtier, &c. 
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complete, { carry up the meat; 
With a new coachman, footmen, and p 1558 8 A 
With a waiting gentlewoman, whoſe dre 
very neat, [ not gs z 
Who, when her lady has din'd, lets the ſervanty 
Like a young courtier, &c. 
With new titles of honour bought with his fa- 
ther's old gold, Lſold; 
For which ſundry of his anceſtors old manors are 
And this is the courſe moſt of our new gallants 
hold, [grown fo cald 
Which makes that good houſe-keeping is now 
Among the young courtiers of the king. 


Or the king's young curtiers. ö 
the king's young co Ia ahy 


8 127. Logalty confined. | 
This excellent old ſong is preſerved in David 
Lloyd's 4+ Memoires of thoſe that ſuffered in 
the cauſe of Charles I.” He ſpeaks of it as the 
aer of a worthy perſonage, who ſuf- 
fered deeply in thoſe times, and was ſtill living, 
with no — reward than the conſcience of 
having ſuffered. The author's name he has 


2 


ed, this ſong was written by Sir R. L'Eſtrange. 


BEAT on, proud hillows ; Boreas blow; 
Swell, curled waves, high as Jove's roof; 
Your incivility doth ſhow  _ 
That innocence is tempeſt proof; 1 
Though fun Nereus frown, my thoughts are 
| calm; | 
Then ſtrike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miſcalls a jail, 
A private cloſet is to me: | 
Whilſt a good conſcience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty; = IS 
Locks, bars, and ſolitude together met, 


I, whilſt I wiſh'd to be retir'd, 
Into this private room was turn'd; 
As if their wiſdoms had conſpir d 
The ſalamander ſhould be burn'd; 
Or like thoſe ſophiſts that would drown a fiſh, 
I am conftrain'd to ſuſſer what I wiſh. 
The cynic loves his poverty; 
The pelican her wilderneſs ; 
And 'tis the Indian's pride to be | | 
Naked on frozen Caucaſus: _, | 
Contentment cannot ſmart ; Stoics we ſee 
Make torments eaſy to their apathy. 
Theſe manacles upon my arm, 
I as my miſtreſs' favours wh; 
And for to keep my aucles warm, 1 


not mentioned; but if tradition may be credit- | 


1 
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| 


| 


Make me no prifoner, but an anchoret. | 1 


| 


N 


b 
| 


I have ſome iron ſhackles there: | 


Theſe walls are but my garriſon ; this cell, 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel, 


I'm in the cabinet lock'd vp, 

Like ſome high-prized margarite, 
Or, like the great mogul or Bay: 
Am cloyſter'd up from public fight: 

Retiredneſs is a piece of majeſty, 
And thus, proud ſultan, I'm as great as thee, 


Here fin for want of food muſt ſtarve, 
Where tempting objects are not ſcen 
And theſe ſtrong walls do only ſerve 
To keep vice out, and keep me in: 
Malice of late 's grown charitable ſure, 
I'm not committed, but am kept ſecure. 


So he that ſtruck at Jaſon's life, | 
Thinking t' have made his purpoſe ſure, 
By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure : 
Malice, I ſee, wants wit; for what is meant 


| Miſchief, ofttimes proves favour by th' event, 


When once my prince affliction hath, 
Proſperity doth treaſon ſecm ; 

And to make ſmooth fo rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him: 


| Now not to ſuffer ſhews no loyal heart; 


When kings want eaſe, ſubjects muſt bear apa 
What though I cannot ſee my king, 


Neither in perſon or in coin; 
Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what I have not mine: 
My king from me what adamant can pan, 


| Whom I do wear engraven on my heart? 


Have you not ſeen the nightingale, 
A priſoner like, coopt in a cage; 
How doth ſhe chaunt her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ? 
Even then her charming melody doth prove 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 
I am that bird, whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty; 
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But though they do my corpſe confine, 

Vet, maugre hate, my ſoul is free: 
and though immur d, yet can I chirp, and ſing 
Diſgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 


My ſoul is free as ambient air, | 
Although my baſer part's immew'd, 
Whilft loyal thoughts do till repair 
T' accompany my ſolitude : 
though rebellion do my body binde, 
My king alone can captivate my minde. 


8 128. To Althea from Priſon. 
This excellent ſonnet, which poſſeſſed a high degree 


of fame among the old Cavaliers, was written 
by Colonel Richard Lovelace, during his con- 
finement in the Gate-Houſe, Weſtminſter ;- to 
which he was committed by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in April, 1642, for preſenting a petition 
from the county of Kent, requeſting them to 
reſtore the king fo his rights, and to ſcttle the 
government, See Wood's Athenz, Vol. II. 
p- 228 3 where may be ſcen at large the affect- 
ing ſtory of this elegant writer, who after hav- 
ing been diſtinguiſhed for every gallaut and po- 
lite accompliſhment, the pattern of his own ſex, 
and the darling of the ladies, died in the loweſt 
wretchedneſs, obſcurity, and want, in 1658. 
HEN love with unconfined wings 

Hovers within my gates, 
Ind my divine Althea brings 

To whiſper at my grates ; 

hen 1 lye tangled in her haire, 
And fetter'd with her eye, 

ae birds that wanton in the aire 
Know no ſuch libertye. 


hen flowing cups ran ſwiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

ur careleſſe heads with roſes crown'd, | 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

hen thirſty griefe in wine we ſteepe, 


* 


. 
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| Ti enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 


B. Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride ? 
{ A. I gat her where I dare na weil be ſeen. 


Fiſhes, that tipple in the deepe, 
'Know no Fa libertie. * | 
When, linnet-like, confined I 
With ſhriller note ſhall fin 

The mercye, ſweetneſs, „ 

| And glories of my king; 
When I ſhall voyce aloud how good 
He 1s, how great ſhould be, 


Eno no ſuch libertie. 
Stone walls do not a priſon make, 
Nor iron barres a cage, 
Mindes, innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my ſoule am free, 
Angels alone, that ſoare above, 
Enjoy ſuch libertie. 


§ 129. The Braes of Yarrow, in Imitation of | 
| be ancient Scots Manner, 
Was written by William Hamilton of Bangor, 
Eſq. who died March 25, 1754, aged 50. 
A. USE ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
: Buſk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow; 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yar- 
row. | 
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Where gat ye that winſome marrow ? 


Puing the bifks on the Braes of Yarrow. 
Weep not, weep not, my bonny bonny bridef 

Weep not, weep not, my winſome marrow; 
Nor let thy heart lament to leive 

Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 
B. Why does ſhe weep, thy bonny bonny bride 2 

Why does ſhe weep, thy winſome marrow 2 
And why dare ye nae mair weil be ſeen 
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When healths and draughts goe free, N 


Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Lang 


| A. Lang maun ſhe weep, lang maun ſhe, maun 


Wath, O wafh his wounds, his wounds in 


And wrap his limbs in mourning weids, 


His hapleſs fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Too raſhly bauld a ftronger arm 


Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan, 


ſhe weep, row ; 


Lang maun ſhe weep with dule and ſor- 


And lang maun I nae mair weil be ſeen 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 


For ſhe has tint her luver, luver dear, 
Her luver dear, the cauſe of ſorrow, 

And I hae ſlain the comelieſt ſwain | 
That eir pu'd birks on the Braes of Yarrow, 


Why rins thy ſtream, O Yarrow, Yarrow reid? | 


Why on thy braes heard the voice of ſorrow? 
And why yon melancholious weeds | 
Hung on the bonny birks of Yarrow ? 


What s yonder floats on the rueful rueful flude: | 


What 's yonder floats ? O dule and forrow ! 
O tis he, the comely ſwain I flew 
Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow, 


tears, 
His wounds in tears with dule and ſorrow; 


And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow, 


Then build, then build, ye ſiſters, ſiſters ſad, 
Ve fiſters fad, his tomb with ſorrow ; 
And weep around in waeful wiſe 5 


Curſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs, uſeleſs ſhield, 
My arm that wrought the deed of ſorrow, 
The fatal ſpear that pierc'd his breaſt, 
His comely breaſt on the Braes of Yarrow, 


Did I not warn thee not to, not to luve ? 
And warn from fight? but to my ſorrow, 
[ Yarrow. 


Thou mett'ſt and fell'ſt on the Braces of 


Sweet fmells the birk, green grows, green | 


grows the graſs | 
Yellow on Ns bank the gowan, 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
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| 


| 


; 


B. How can I buſk a bonny bonny bride ? 


* 6 


The boy took out his milk-white, milk-whit 


But lang ere night the ſpear was flown, 


What can my barbarous, barbarous father ch 
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Flows Yarrow ſweet ? as ſweet, as ſweet floys 
Tweed, - 
As green its graſs, its gowan as yellow, 
As ſweet ſmells on its braes the birk, 
The apple frae its rock as mellow. 
Fair was thy luve, fair fair indeed thy luve, 
In flow'ry bands thou didſt him fetter; 
Tho' he was fair, and well beluv'd again, 
Than me he never luv'd thee better. 
Buſk ye, then buſk, my bonny bonny bride, 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow, 
Buſk ye, and luve me on the banks of Tweed 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarroy, 


How can I buſk a winſome marrow ? 
How luve him upon the banks of Tweed, 

That flew my love on the Braes of Yarroy! 
O Yarrow fields, may never never rain, 

Nor dew thy tender bloſſoms cover: 
For there was baſely ſlain my luve, 

My luve, as he had not been a luver. 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, Wi ! 
His purple veſt, 'twas my awn ſewing; 

Ah! wretched me! I little little kenn'd 
He was in theſe to meet his ruin ! 


ſteedz 
Unheedful of my dule and ſorrow ; 
But ere the dewfall of the night 


He lay a corpſe on the Braes of Yarrow, 
Much I rejoic'd that waeful waeful day; Th 
I ſang; my voice the woods returning: ] 


That ſlew my luve, and left me mourning 


But with his cruel rage purſue me? 
My luver's blood is on thy ſpear, 
How canſt thou, barbarous man, then wooel 
My happy fiſters may be, may be proud tran 
With cruel and ungentle ſcoffin'; Mw, 
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May bid me ſeek on Yarrow's Braes 
My luver nailed in his coffin. 


My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid, 
And ſtrive with threatening words to muve 

My luver's blood is on thy ſpear; me; 
How canſt thou ever bid me luve thee ? 


Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, 
With bridal ſheets my body cuver, 
Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 
Let in the expeCted huſbande luver. 


But who the expected kuſband, huſband 1s ? 
His hands, methinks, are bathed in ſlaugh- 

Ah me! what ghaſtly ſpectre's yon ter: 
Comes in his pale ſhroud, bleeding after ? 


| Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him down, 
O lay his cold head on my pillow; 


Take aff, take aff theſe bridal weids, 
And crown my careful head with willow, 


Pale tho* thou art, yet beſt, -=_ beſt beluv'd, 
O could my warmth to life reſtore thee! 
Yet lye all night between my breiſts, 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 


\f 


1 


11 


Pale, pale indeed, O luvely luvely youth, 
Forgive, forgive ſo foul a ſlaughter, 
And lye all night between my breiſts, 
No youth ſhall ever lye there after. 
Return, return, O mournful, mournful 
bride, 
Return and dry thy uſeleſs ſorrowe. 
Thy lover heeds nought of thy ſighs, 
He lyes a n on the Braes of Varrow. 


S 130. Childe Waters. 


lde is frequently uſed by our old writers as a 
title. It is repeatedly given to Prince Ar- 
thur in the Fairie Queen: and the ſon of a 
king i is in the ſame Poem called Child Triſ- 
tram.“ And it ought to be obſerved, that the 


. | 
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tein to denominate a man, commonly with ſome 


word child or chield is ſtill uſed in North Bri- 


. 499 


contemptuous character affixed to him; but 

i ſometimes to denote Man in general. 

CE ILDE Waters in his ſtable ſtoode, 
And ſtroakt his milk-white ſteede: 

To him a fayre yonge ladye came 

j As ever ware womans weede. 


Sayes, Chriſt you ſave, good Childe Waters 3 
f Sayes, Chriſt you ſave—and ſee ! 

| My girdle of 5 76 that was too longe, 
Is now too ſhort for mee. 

1 

| 


And all is with one childe of yours, 
[ feele ſturre at my fide: 

My gowne of greene it is too ftrait ; 
Before it was too wide. 


If the childe be mine, fair Ellen, he ſayd, . 
Be mine, as you tell mee; 

Then take you Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
Take them your owne to bee. 


If the childe be mine, faire Ellen, he fayd, 
| Be mine, as you do fweare ; 

Then take you Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
And make that childe your heyre. 


She ſayes, I had-rather have one kiſſe, 
i Childe Waters, of thy mouth; boch, 
Than I wolde have Cheſhire and 3 
{ That lye by northe and ſouthe. 


And I had rather have one twinkling, | 
Childe Waters, of thine ee; both, 

Than I wolde have Cheſhire and 1 
To take them mine own to bee. 


To-morrow, Ellen, I muſt forth ryde 
Farr into the north countrèt; 3 

The fayreſt ladye that I can finde, 
Ellen, muſt goe with mee. | 

Thoughe I am not that ladye fayre, 
Yet let me goe with thee : 

And ever, I pray you, Childe Waters, 
Your foot- page let me be. 


| 


$00 
If you will my foot-page bee, Ellen, 
1 As.you e e to mee ” | 
hen mult cut your gowne of greene 
An — above you 5, 4 F” 
Sae muſt you doe your yellowe lockes, 
An inch above your ee: _ 
You muſt tell no man what is my name; 
My foot-page then you ſhall be. 


Shee, all the long daye Childe Waters rode, 


Ran barefoote by his ſyde; 

Vet was he never ſo courteous a knighte 
To ſay, Ellen will you ryde? 

She all the long daye Childe Waters rode, 
Ran barefoot thorow the broome; 

Yet was he never ſo courteous a knighte 
To ſay, put on your ſhoone. FL, 

Ride ſoftlye, ſhe ſayd, O Childe Waters 

wy doe you ryde fo faſt ? 

The childe, which is no man's but thine, 

Hee ſayth, ſeeſt thou yond water, Ellen, 
That flows from banke to brimme ?— 

I truſt in God, O Childe Waters, 

' You never will ſee me ſwimme, 


But when. ſhe came to the water ſyde, 
She ſayled to the chinne : | 
Nowe the Lord of Heaven be my ſpeede, 

For I muſt learn to ſwimme. + 


The ſalt waters bare up her clothes; 
Our Ladye bare up her chinne: _ 
Childe Waters was a woe man, good Lord ! 
To ſee faire Ellen ſwimme. TE 


And when ſhee over the water was, 
Shee then came to his knee: 

Hee ſayd, come hither thou fayre Ellen, 
Loe yonder what I fee. e 


permit, ſuffer. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 
a 1 Seeſt thou not yonder hall, Ellen ? 


Of red golde ſhines the yate: 
Of twenty-four faire ladyes there 
The faireſt is my mate. 

Seeſt thou not yonder hall, Ellen? 
Of red golde ſhines the towre : 

There are twenty-four fayre ladyes there, 
The faireſt is my paramoure. 

I ſee the hall now, Childe Waters, 
Of red gold ſhines the yate : 

God give you good now of yourſelfe, 
And of your worthy mate. 

TI ſee the hall now, Childe Waters, 

Of red gold ſhines the towre: 

God give you good now of yourſelfe, 

And of your paramoure. 


| There twenty-four fayre ladyes were, 


A playing at the ball: 
And Ellen, the fayreſt ladye there, 
Muſt bring his ſteed to the fall. 
There'twenty-four fayre ladyes were, 
A playing at the cheſſe: 
And Ellen, the fayreſt Jadye there, 
Muſt bring his horſe to greſſe. 


And then beſpake Childe Waters fiſter, 
Theſe were the wordes ſaid ſhe : 


{| You have the prettyeſt page, brother, 


That ever I did ſee. 


But that his bellye it is ſo bigge, 
His girdle ſtands fo 


| 1 2 
And ever, I pray you, Childe Waters, 


Let him in my chamber lye. 


lt is not fit for a little foot-page, 


That has run through moſle and myre, 
To = in the chamber of any ladye, 
T 


4 


t wears ſoe rich attyre. 
| + 2g 


% 
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t is more meet for a little foot- page. 
That has run through moſſe and myre, 
o take his ſupper upon his knee, 

And lye by the kitchen fyre. 


low when they had ſupped every one, 

To bedd they tooke thyr waye : 

e ſayd, Come- hither, my little foot-page, 
And hearken what I ſaye. 


oe thee downe unto yonder towne, 

And lowe into the ſtreete; 

he fayreſt ladye that thou canſt finde, 
Hyre her in mine armes to ſleepe; 

nd take her up in thine arms twaine, 
For filing * of her feete. | 


llen is gone into the towne, 

And lowe into the ſtreete; 

he fayreſt ladye that ſhe could finde, 
She l red in his armes to ſleepe; 

d took her up in her armes twayne, 
For filing of her feete. 


pray you nowe, good Childe Waters, 
Let me lye at your feete. 

r there is noe place about this houſe 
Where I may ſaye + a ſleepe, 


gave her leave, and fair Ellen 
Down at his beds feet laye : 

is done the night drove on apace, 
And when it was neare the day, 


e ſayd, riſe up, my little foot-page, 
Give my ſteed corne and haye; 

d give him nowe the good black oat-s, 
Lo carry mee better awayͤe. 


/ 


* Defiling, 
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| Up then roſe the fayre Ellen, 
And gave his ſteede corne and have: 
| And ſoe thee did the good black oates, 
To carry him better awaye. 


She leancd her back to the manger ſide, 
And grievouſly did groane: 


| Shee leaned her back to the manger fide, 


And there ſhe made her moane. 


And that beheard his mother deare, 
Shee heard her woeful woe; 


-” 


| She fayd, Riſe vp, thou Childe Waters 
An 


into thy ſtable goe; _— 


| For in thy ſtable is a ghoſt, 


That grievouſlye doth grone: 
Or elſe ſome woman laboures with childe, 
She is ſo woe-begone. 


Up then roſe Childe Waters ſoon, 
And did on his ſhirte of filke ; 

And then he put on his other clothes, 
On his body as white as milke. 


And when he came tothe ſtable dore, 


Full ſtill there he did ſtand, | 
That he might heare his fayre Ellen, 
How ſhee made her monand. + 


she ſaid, Lullabye, mine own deare childe, 


Lullabye, deare childe, dear : 
I wolde thy father were a kinge, 
Thy mother lay'd on a biere. 


Peace now, hee ſayd, good faire Ellen, 
Bee of good . : - 


And the bridale and the churchinge both 


1 En, attempt. 


Shall be upon one day. 
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8 131. The Fairies Farewell. 


This humorous old Song fell from the hinge of | 
the witty Dr. CORBET (afterwards Biſhop of 
Norwich, &c.) Ia his Poetica Stromata it is 


called, A proper new Ballad, intitled, The 


« Faines Farewell, or God-a-mercy Will, to 
« be ſung or whiſtled to the tune of The Mea- 
« dow? Brow, by the learned; by the un- 
« learned, to the tune of Fortune.” | 


FAREWELL rewards and F airies | 
Good houſewives now m y iay 
For-now foule ſluts in daries 
Doe fare as well as they; + 
And though they ſweepe their hearths vo leſs 
Than mayds were wont to doe, 
Yet who of late for cleanelineſs 
Finds ſixpence in her ſhoe ? 


Lament, lameht, old Abbies, 
The fairies loſt command! 
They did but change prieſts babbies, 
But ſome have chang'd your land: 
And all your children ſtoln from thence 
Are now growne puritanes, | 
Who live as changelings ever ſince, 
For love of your demames. 


At morning and at evening both 
Vou merry were and glad. 
So little care of ſleepe and ſloth 
Theſe prettie ladies hae. 
When Tom came home from labour, 
Or Ciſs to milking roſe, 
Then merrily went their tabour, | 
And&nimbly went their toes. 


Witneſs thoſe rings and roundelayes 
Of theirs, which yet remaine ; 
Were footed in Queen Maries dayes 
On many a gratty playne. 
But fince of late Elizabeth 
And later James came in 5 


* 
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- 4 They never danc'd on an 


1224 
As when the time had | 


By which we note the wary ; 
Were of the old profeſſion : 
Their ſongs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were proceſſion: 
But now, alas l. they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the ſeas, 
Or farther for religion fled, 
Or elſe they take their eaſe. 


| A tell-tale in their company 


They never could endure; 

And whoſo kept not ſecretly | 
| Their mirth, was puniſh'd ſure : - 
It was a juſt and chriſtian deed 

To pinch ſuch blacke and blue: 
O how the commonwealth doth need 
Such juſtices as you ! | 


Now they have left our quarters; 
A regiſter they have, 

Who can preſerve their charters ; 

A man both wiſe and grave. 

An hundred of their merry pranks 

By one that I could name 

Are kept in ſtore; con twenty thanks 
To William for the ſame. 


To William Churne of Staffordſhire 
Give laud and pratſes due, 

Who every meale can mend your cheare 
With tales both old and true: 

To William all give audience; 


And pray ye for his noddle; 


: For all the fairies evidence 


Were loſt, if it were addle. 

| . 

3 8 £35, Pharke. A Paftoral. BYRON, 
MY time, O ye Muſes ! was happily ſpent, 


I went 


Bock 


When Phoebe went with me when 


It, 


Boox IV. 


Ten thouſand ſoft pleaſures I felt in my breaſt ; 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt ! 
But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change, on a ſudden, I find! 
When things were as fine as cou'd poſſibly be, 

I thought it was Spring; but, alas ! it was ſhe. 


The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among, 
hou know'ſt, little Cupid, if Phoebe was there, 
t was pleaſant to look at, 'twas muſic to hear. 
But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its fide, 
and, till as it murmurs, do nothing but chide : 
uſt you be ſo cheerful, whilſt I ge in pain? 
Peace, there, with your bubbling! and hear me 

complain. | 


My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 
ome wagging his tale to my fair one and me; 
Ind Phoebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow; and patted his 
head. look, 
But now, when he 's fawning, I, with a four 
ry,“ Sirrah, and give him a blow with my 
crook :; .: | n 
\nd I'll give him another; for why ſhould not 
3e dull as his maſter, when Phcebe 's away? 


Sweet muſic went with us both all the wood 
thro”, | | 

The lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale too; 
Vinds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
ind chirp went the graſhopper under our feet. 
but now ſhe is abſent, tho' ſtill they ſing on, 
The woods are but lonely, the melody 's gone: 
er voice in the concert, as now I have found, 
ves every thing elſe its agreeable ſound. 


Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 
br cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain? | move; 


but what ſwain is ſo filly to live without love? 
o, Deity, bid the dear nymph to return; | 


8 ON G 8, B LL AD:S,:- &e. 


The wind that blew over the plain, 


| She talk d, and I bleſs'd her dear tongue, 


What tho', when they hear my ſoft ſtrains, 


o be cur'd, thou muſt, Colin, thy paſſioon re- 


503 
Ah] what ſball I do? I ſhall die with deſpair. 
Take heed, all ye ſwains, how ye love one ſo fair. 


§ 133. A Paſtoral Ballad, * Rows. 


ESPAIRING befide a clear ſtream, 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid ; 
And, while a falſe nymph was his theme, 
A willow. ſupported his head. 


To his 6ghs with a figh did reply; 
And the brook, in return to his pain, 
- Ran mournfully murmuring by. 


Alas! filly ſwain that I was 
(Thus ſadly complaining he cried) ; © 
When firſt I beheld that fair face, 
*T'were better by far I had died! 


When ſhe ſmil'd, it was pleaſure too great; 
I liſten'd, and cried, when ſhe ſung, 
Was nightingale ever fo ſweet ! 


How fooliſh was I to believe | 
She could doat on fo lowly a clown, 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve 
To forfake the fine folk of the town ! 

To think that a beauty ſo gay 
So kind and ſo conſtant would prove; 
Or go clad like our maidens in grey, 
Or live in a cottage on love ! 


What tho” I have ſkill to complain, | 
Tho' the Muſes my temples have crown'd 3 


The virgins ſit weeping areund; 
Ah, Colin ! thy hopes are in vain, _ 
Thy pipe and. thy laurel refign ; 

Thy fair one inclines to a ſwain 
Whoſe muſic is ſweeter than thine ! 


All you, my companions ſo dear, 
Who ſorrow to ſee me betray'd, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 


or ne er was poor ſhepherd ſo ſadly folorn. 


Forbear to accuſe the falſe maid, 


Tho 
1 
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Tho' thro' the wide world I ſhould range, 
Tis in vain from my fortune to fly; 

? P'was hers to be falſe and to change; 
Tis mine tobe conſtant——and die, 


If, while my hard fate I ſuſtain, \_ 
In her breaſt any pity is found; | | 
Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
And fee me laid low in the ground: 
The laſt humble boon that I crave, 
Is to made me with cypreſs and yew ; 
And when ſhe looks down on'my grave, 
Let her own that her ſhepherd was true. 


. — 
. 


Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 
Be fineſt at ev'ry fine ſhow, 
And frolic it all the long day: 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more ſhall be talk'd of or ſeen, 
Unleſs when, beneath the pale moon, 


His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green. 8 | 
e . Ah, fool! to exult in a glory fo vain! [ney 


* * ; 


$ 134. - The Hermit. BEATTIE. | 
AT the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is: ſtill. 
* And mortals the ſweets of forgetfuh eſs 
e. 


prove : 


— 


When nought but the torrent is heard on the 


And nought but the nightingale's ſong in : the 
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He thought 
« Why th 


{| « Mourn, ſweeteſt companion; man calls the 


1 


| 


| Celin 'd, 5 


; 


Tas then, by the cave of the mountain r <- 
A Hermit his nightly complaint thus began: 


14 0 when fhall it dawn on the night of | 


PITOME, _. Booxly 
Thy' mournful his numbers, his ſoul was te. 
a ſage, tho he felt as a man. 


Ahl why thus abandon'd to darkneſs an 
s woes 1 e * ſtrain} 

us, Jonely Philomel, flows thy (a 
For ſpring ſhall return and a lover beftoy, 
And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain, 


© Yet if pity inſpires thee, O ceaſe not thy lay! 


+ 2o-mourn's 3 [ away 
O ſooth him whoſe pleafures, like thine, pak 
Full quickly they paſs but they never return 


© Now gliding remote on the verge of the ſj 

© The moon, half extinct, a dim creſcent diſplays 
« But lately I mark'd, when majeſtic on big 
She ſhone, and the planets were loſt in he 
| blaze: | | [ purly 
© Roll on then, fair orb, and with gladnt 

© The path that conducts thee to ſplendor again: 
© But man's faded glory no change hall f 


* Tis night, and the landſcape is lovely! 

— more: | [you 
© I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not f 
For morn is approaching, your charms 

. © reſtore, with dan 

© Perfum'd with. freſh fragrance, and glitter 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter 1 moun 

© Kind Nature the embryo-bloſſom ſhall fave: 
© Bur when ſhall ſpring viſit the mouldm 
urn? 1 | N 
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$ 1. Prologue to Cato; 1713. Pork. } Britons attend: be worth like this approv'd, — 


( O wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, And ſhew you have the virtue to be mov' d. 
| To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd ® 
o make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, | Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſub- 
e oer each ſcene, and be what they behold; | Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long [du d. 
or this the tragic muſe firſt trod the ſtage, [On French tranſlation and Italian ſong. | 


yrants no more their ſavage nature kept, Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage: 
ind foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. Such pays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
ur author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move As Cato's. ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear. 

he hero's glory, or the virgin's love; RES: pe 

pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhew, | EE | 
nd wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 92. Epilogue io the Lying Valet; 1740. 
ere tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, | N Gn ox. 
ch tears as patriots ſhed for dy ing laws : | 1 

e bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, THAT I'm a lying rogue, you all agree; \ 
nd calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. | 4 And yet, look round the world, and you 
Wirtue confeſs'd, in human ſhape he draws, ſhall ſee [me. 
hat Plato thought, and god-like Cato was. That many more, my betters, /ye as faſt as F. 
o common object to your ſight diſplays, Againſt this vice we all are ever railing; } 


ommaading tears to ſtream through ev'ry age; |Be jt have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage z 


t what with pleaſure Heav'n itſelf ſurveys, And yet, ſo tempting is it, ſo prevailing, 

brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, You'll find but few without this uſeful failing! 

d greatly falling with a falling ſtate. Lady or Abigail, my Lord or Will, 

nile Cato gives his little ſenate laws, The 1ye goes round, and the ball's never ftill. 

hat boſom beats not in his country's cauſe My lyes were harmleſs, told to ſhew my parts, 
ho ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 1 And not like thoſe when tongues belye their 
ho hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? BOY 

n when proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, | In all profeffions you will find this flaw; 

e ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, And in the gtaveſt too, in phyſic and in law, 
nobly vain, and impotently great, The gouty ſerjeant cries, with formal pauſe, 

ew d Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate: Your plea is good, my friend, don't ſtarve 
her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, - the cauſe: 

e pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt; | But when my lord deerees for t'other fide, 

e triumph eeas'd, tears guſh'd, from ev ry eye; | Your coſts of ſuit convince you that he lyed. 

e world's great victor paſs d unheeded by A doctor comes, with formal wig and face, 

T laft good man dejected Rome ador'd, | Firſt feels your pulſe, then thinks, and knows 
C honour'd Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword: your caſe. | 


| 


© Your 
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« Your fever's ſlight, not dangerous, I affure 
© you; | { cure you.” 
© Keep warm, and repetarur bauſtus, Sir, will 
Around the bed next day his friends are crying; 
The patient dies, the doctor's paid for lying. 
The poet, willing to ſecure the pit, 
Gives out, his play has humour, taſte and wit. 
The cauſe comes on, and while the judges try, 
Each groan and catcall gives the bard the lye. 
Now, let us aſk, pray, what the ladies do? 
They too will fib a little, entre nous. [fan) 
* Lord!” ſays the prude (her face behind her 
How can our ſex have any joy in man? 
As for my part, the beſt could ne'er deceive 
me; [ grieve me: 
© And were the race extin&t,—'t would never 
Their fight is odious, but their touch—O gad 
© The thought of that 's enough to drive one 
mad! 
Thus rails at man the ſqueamiſh Lady Þainty, 
Yet weds at fifty-five a rake of twenty! | 
In ſhort, a beau's intrigues, a lover's ſighs, 
T he courtier's promiſe, the rich widow's cries, 
And patriot's zeal, are ſeldom more than lyes. 
Sometimes you'll ſee a man belye his nation, 
Nor to his country ſhew the leaft relation. 
For inſtance, now | - 
A cleanly Dutchman, or a Frenchman grave, } 


A ſober German, or a Spaniard brave, 

An Engliſhman, a coward or a ſlave. 

Mine, though a fibbing, was an honeſt art; 

I ferv'd my maſter, play d a faithful part: | 

Rank me not, therefore, mongſt the lying crew; 

For though my tongue was falſe, my heart was 

true, | : 
————h——— — 

& 3. Prologue ſpoken by Mr. Garrich, at the 
opening the Theatre in Drury-Lane, in the 
Tear 1747. | JonnsovN. 

WIEN Learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous 

*-. foes roſe ; 


Firſt rear'd the Stage, immortal Shakſpearc 


£ 
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Their flaves were willing, and their reign v 


And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid. 


Book I 


Each change of many colour'd life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new: 
Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reigg, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain: 
His powerful ſtrokes preſiding Truth impreſ;', 
And unreſiſted paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt, 
Then Jonſon came, inſtructed from the {cho} 
To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; 
His ſtudious patience and laborious art 
By regular approach cfſay'd the heart: 
Cold approbation gave the ling'ring bays; 
For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce coul 
praiſe. | TI 
A mortal born, he niet the gen'ral doom, 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting romb, 
The wits of Charles found cafier ways! 
fame, [flame 
Nor with'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakſpear| 
Themſelves they ftudy'd, as they felt they un 
Intrigue was plat, obſcenity was wit. 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend ; 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend 
Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days: 
Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports wi 
ſtrong, 
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long; 
Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe = 
n 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as 

For years the pow'r of Tragedy declin'd: 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar'd, whilſt pathon ſlept; 
Vet ſtill did virtue deign the ſtage to tread, 
Philoſophy remain'd, though Nature fled. | 
But forc'd at length her ancient reign to qui 
She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit: 

Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, 
And Pantomime and Song confirm'd her iv 
But who the coming changes can preſage, 
And mark thc future pgriods of the * ? : 
| 2b; el 

4 


Book IV. 


erhaps, if {kill could diſtant times explore, 
New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ſtore; | 
erhaps, where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet 
)n fiying cars new ſorcerers may ride; died, 
perhaps (for who can gueſs th effects of chance?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 
Hard is his lot, that, here by fortune plac'd, 
[luſt watch the wild viciſſitudes of taſte; _ 
Vith every meteor of caprice muſt play, 
\nd chaſe the new-blown bubble of the day. 
\h! let not cenſure term our fate our choice, 
The ſtage but echoes back the public voice; 
The drama's laws the drama's patrons give, 
or we that live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe to live. 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 
; tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die; 

is yours this night to bid the reign commence 
ff reſcu'd nature and reviving ſenſe ; [ ſhow, 
o chaſe the charms of ſound, the pomp of 
or uſeful mirth and ſolitary woe; 
id Scenic Virtue form the riſing age, | 
ind Truth diffuſe her radiance from the Stage. 


d 4. Prologue to Irene; 1749. JOHNSON. 

E glitt'ring train, whom lace and velvet 
' bleſs, - ; a 

ſpend the ſoft ſolicitudes of dreſs; 

rom grov'ling buſineſs and ſuperfluous care, 

e ſons of Avarice! a moment ſpare : ' | 

otries of Fame, and worſhippers of Pow'r ! 

iſmiſs the pleaſing phantoms for an hour. 

Ir daring bard, with ſpirit unconfin'd, 0 

reads wide the mighty moral of mankind, 

arn here how Heay'n ſupports the virtuous. 
mind, | h 

aring, tho' calm; and vig'rous, tho' reſign'd. 

arn here what anguiſh racks the guilty breaſt, 
pow'r dependent, in ſuccefs depreſt. 

arn here that peace from innocence muſt flow, 


| 


Li 
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If truths like theſe with pleaſing language join; 

Ennobled, yet unchang'd, if Nature ſhine; 

If no wild draught depart from reaſon's rules, 

Nor gods his heroes, nor his lovers fools; 

Intriguing wits! his artleſs plot forgive; 

And ſpare him, beauties ! tho' his lovers live. 
Be this at leaſt his praiſe, be this his pride; 

To force applauſe, no modern arts are tried. 

Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 

He bids no trumpet quell the fatal ſound. . 

Should welcome fleep relieve the wary wit, 

He rolls not thunders o'er the drowſy pit. 

No ſnares to captivate the judgment ſpreads, 


Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 
| Unmov'd tho? witlings ſneer, and rivals rail, 


Studious to pleaſe, yet not aſham'd to fail. | 
He ſcorns the meek addreſs, the ſuppliant ſtrain, 
With merit needleſs, and without it vain. 

In Reaſon, Nature, Truth he dares to truſt : 

Ye fops be filent, and ye wits be juſt, | 


ds. Prologue to Comus, for the Benefit of 
Milton's Grand-Daug bier; 1750. Spoken by 
Mr. Garrick. JohNsON. 


YE patriot crowds who burn for England's 
fame, 
Ye nymphs whoſe boſoms beat at Milton's 
name, [ raymes, 
Whoſe generous zeal, unbought by flatt'ring 
Shames the mean penſions of Auguſtan times; 


Immortal patrons of ſucceeding days, 


Attend this prelude of perpetual raiſe ; 

Let wit, condemn'd the feeble war to wage 
With cloſe malevolence, or public rage; 

Let ſtudy, worn with virtue's fruitleſs lore, 
Behold this Theatre, and grieve no more. 

This night, diſtinguiſh'd by your ſmiles, ſhall 
That never Briton can in vain excel ; [tell 
The lighted arts futurity ſha ll truſt, 

And riſing ages haſten to be juſt. 


i <6 is empty found and idle thow, 


At 
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At length our mighty bard's victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of univerſal praiſe ; 
And baffled ſpite, with hopeleſs anguiſh dumb, 
Yields to renown the centuries to come; | 
With ardent haſte each candidate of fame 
Ambitious catches at his tow'ring name ; 
He ſees, and pitying fees, vain wealth beſtow 
Thoſe pageant honours which he ſcorn'd below, 
While crowds aloft the laureat buſt behold, 
Or trace his form on circulating gold. 
Unknown—unheeded, long his offspring lay, 
And want hung threat ning o'er her {low decay. 
What tho' ſhe ſhine with no Miltonian fire, 
No favouring muſe her morning dreams inſpire: 
Yet ſofter claims the melting heart engage, 
Her youth laborious, and her blameleſs age; 
Hers the mild merits of domeſtic life, 
The patient ſufferer, and the faithful wife. 
Thus grac'd with humble virtue's native charms, 
Her grandſire leaves her in Britannia's arms; 
Secure with peace, with competence to dwell, 
While tutelary nations guard her cell. 
Yours 1s the charge, 2 fair, ye wiſe, ye brave! 
Tis yours to crown deſert beyond the grave. 


i 
a 


& 6. Occaſional Prologue, ſpoken by Mr. Gar- 
rich, at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 
September G, 1750. ; : 
s heroes, ſtates, and kingdoms, riſe and fall; 

So (with the mighty to compare the ſmall) 

Thro' int'reſt, whim, or, if you picaſe, thro' fate, 

We fee] commotions our mimic ſtate: 

The ſock and buſkin fly from ſtage to ſtage; 

A year's alliance is with us—an age! 


* In which papers was this paragraph: We hear that Mr. Quin, Mrs. Cibber, Mr. Barry, Mr. Mack, 
lin, and Mrs. Woffington, are engaged at Covent-Garden theatre for the enfuing ſeaſon.'—On the part 0 
Drury- L ane theatre it was notified, That two celebrated actors from Dublin were engaged to perform ther 
alſo Miſs Bellamy, and a new actreſs; Signor Fauſan the comic dancer, and his wife; and a gentleman ! 


+ Mrs. Pritchard, 


ing, who had not deen on any ſtage. 
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The conflict glorious ! for we'll fight for you: 


Book IV. 


And where 's the wonder? all ſurpriſe muſt 
ceaſe, 
When we reflect how int'reſt or caprice 
Makes real Kings break articles of peace. 
Strengthen'd with new allies, our foes prepare; 
Cry, havoc! and let ſlip the dogs of war. 
To ſhake our ſouls, the papers of the day 
Drew forth the adverſe pow'r in dread , 


A pow'r might ſtrike the boldeſt with diſmay: 
Yet, fearleſs ſtill, we take the field with ſpirit, 7 
Arm'd cap-a-pre in ſelf-ſufficient merit. 7 
Our ladies too, with ſouls and tongues untam'd, Wi 
Fire up, like Britons, when the battle's nam's: Þ 
Each female heart pants for the glorious ſtrife, * 
From Hamlet's mother + to the cobler's I wife. i 
Some few there are whom paltry paſſions guide, 
Deſert each day, and fly from fide to fide : 0 
Others, like Swiſs, love fighting as their trade; s. 
For, beat, or beating—they muſt all be paid. T 
Sacred to Shakſpeare was this ſpot defign'd, T 
To pierce the heart, and humanize the mine, ” 


But if an empty houſe, the actor's curſe, 
Shews us our Lears and Hamlets loſe their force; 
Unwilling, we muſt change the nobler ſcene, 
And, in our turn, preſent-you Harlequin : 
Quit poets, and fer carpenters to work, 

Shew gaudy ſcenes, or mount the vaulting Turk, 
For tho? we actors, one and all, agree, 

Boldly to ſtruggle for our—vanity, 

If want comes on, importance muſt retreat: 
Our firſt, great ruling paſſion, is—to ear. 

To keep the ſield, all methods we'll purſue; 


And, ſhould we fail to gain the wiſh'd applauſe, 


At leaſt we're vanquiſh'd in a noble cauſe. 


4 Mrs, Clive. 
| Protngt 


| Ws 7. Projogue io the Fairies; 1755. ' Written 
; and ſpoken by Mr. GARRICKs# | 


| Enter---interrupting the band of muſfc. 


| A Moment ſtop your tuneful fingers, pfay, 
While here, as uſual, I my duty pay. 
| | [ To the aldience. 
| Don't frown, my friends [to the band]; you 
ſoon ſhall melt again; | 

But, if not z7bere is felt each dying ftrain, 

Poor I ſhall ſpeak, and you will ſcrape in vain. 
„o fee me now, you think the ſtrangeſt thing: 
Por, like friend Benedick, I cannot fing: 
Yet, in this prologue, cry but you corragio! 

Il ſpeak you both a jig and an adagio. 

A Perſian king, as Perſian tales relate, 
Oft went diſguis'd, to hear the people prate; 
do, curious I, ſometimes ſteal forth, 72cog. 
To hear what critics croak of me—King Log. 
Three nights ago, I heard a 7&te-a-!ete, 
Which fix'd, at once, our Engliſh op'ra's fate : 
One was a youth born here, but fluſh from Rome, 
The other born abroad, but here his home; 
And firſt the Engliſb foreigner began, 
Who thus addrets'd the fore7gn £ngl;/oman + 
An Engliſh op'ra ! 'tis not to be borne ; 
both my country and their muſic ſcorn. 
Oh, damn their Ally Croakers and their ( 
* Early-horn ! 8 
Sgnior fi —-hat ſons-==Uors recitativo: | 
F I] zutto e beſtiale e cativo.” 
his ſaid, I made my exit, full of terrors : 
nd now aſk pardon for the following errors. 
Excuſe us firſt, for fooliſhly ſuppoſing ing; 
our countrymen could pleaſe you in compol- 
En op'ra too {---play'd by an Engliſh band, 
Vrote in a language which you underſtand--- 
dare not ſay who wrote it---I could tell ye, 
0 ſoften matters---Signor Shakſpearelli : 
his awkward drama---(I confeſs th' offence) 
5 guilty too of poetry and ſenſe ; 


ez 
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Which turns the whole performance to 


509. 
And then the price we e all abuſe ir, 3 


So low, ſo unlike op'ras---but excuſe it. 
We'll mend that fault, whenever you ſhall 
| "chooſe it. 
Our laſt mifchance, and worſe than all the reſt,” 
Tel, 
Our ſingers all are well, and all will do their 
beſt. 
But why would this raſh fool, this Engliſhman, 
Attempt an op' r ?---'Tis the ftrangett plan! 
Struck with the wonders of his maſter's art, 
Whoſe ſacred dramas ſhake and melt the heart, 
W hoſe heaven-born trains the coldeſt breaſt in- 
{pire, . | 


* 


{| Whoſe chorus-thunder ſets the foul on fire! 


Inflam'd, aſtoniſh'd, at thoſe magie airs, 

When Sampſon groans, and frantic Saul deſpairs, 

The pupil wrote---his work is now before ye, 

And waits your ſtamp of infamy or glory 

Yet, ere his errors and his faults are known, 

He ſays, thoſe faults, thoſe errors, are his on; 

If through the clouds appear ſome glimm'ring 
rays, | [ter's blaze! 

They 're ſparks he caught from his great maſ- 


— ——— —— . 


= Prologue to Virginia; 1754. Written 
and ſpoten by Mr. GARRICK. 

PROLOGUES, like compliments, are laſs of 
time; | 

Tis penning bows, and making legs in rhyme ; 


| Tis cringing at the door, with ſimp'ring grin, 
When we ſhould ſhew the company within.--- 


So thinks our bard, who, ſtiff in claihc know- 
ledge, [lege. 
Preſerves too much the buckram of the col- 
Lord, Sir, faid I, au audience muſt be 
« woo'd | 
And, lady-like, with flattery purſu'd ; 
They nauſeate fellows that are blunt and 
© rude. 
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Authors ſhould learn to dance, as well as 

6 write==< | YO [a ſight! 
Dance at my time of life! Zounds, what 
© Grown gentlemen (tis advertis'd) do learn by 


night. 
* Your” modern prologues, and ſuch whims as 
© theſe, *; [phocles.” 


© I read no Greek, Sir---when I was at ſchool, 

Terence had prologues---Terenice was no fool.” 
He had; but u hy? replied the bard, in rage; | 
© But we have none in this enlighten'd age! 
* Your Britons now, from gallery to pit, 
Can reliſh nought but ſterling Attic wit, 

| tion; [tion. 
© If rhymes are wanting for its introduc- 
E'en let that nonſenſe be your own pro- 
Off went the poet it is now expedient 
I ſpeak as manager, and your obedient--- 
I, as your cat rer, would provide you diſhes, 
Say, dut you 're tir'd with boil'd and roaſt. at 

home, ek 
We too can ſend for niceties from Rome; 
money, 
Diſcard ſirloins, and get you maccaroni. 
Whate' er new guſto for a time may reign, 
If novelties can pleaſe, to-night we're two--- 

Tho' Engliſh both, yet ſpare 'em as they 're new. 
To one, at leaſt, your uſual favours ſhew--- 
Should you indulge our novice *, yet unſeen, 
And crown her, with your hands, a tragic queen; 

Should you, with a a confidence impart, 


© The Greeks ne'er knew---turn, turn to So- 
© Exotics, monſters, had poſfleſs'd the ſtage ; 
Here take my play, I meant it for inftruc- 

© duction.” 
| Preſs'd to your palates, ſeaſon'd to your wiſhes. 
To pleaſe your taftes will ſpare nor pains nor 
Shakſpeare and beef muſt have their turn again. 
A female aſks it- can a man ſay No?--- 
To calm thoſe fears which ſpeak a feeling heart 
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Though twelve-pence ſeat you there, ſo near th 


* Mrs. Gratem, afterwards Mrs. Yates, then a new actreſs 


Book Iv 
Aſſiſt each ſtruggle of ingenuous ſhame, 


Which curbs a genius in its road to fame. 
With one wiſh more her whole ambition ends. 
She hopes ſome merit, to deſerve ſuch friends. 


FI 9. Eßilogue to the ſame; 1754. Garrick 
THE t's pen can, like a conjuror's wand, 
Or kill or raiſe his heroine at command: 
And I ſhall, fpirit-like, before I fink, [think 
Not Pea enquire, but tell you what yo 
From top to bottom I ſhall make you ſtare, 
By hitting all your judgments to a hair! 
And, firſt, with you above L ſhall begin- 
| [ To the upper galley 
Good-natur'd fouls ! they re ready all to grin, 


ceiling, 

The foiks below can't boaſt a better feeling. 
No high-bred prud'ry in your region lurks: 
You boldly laugh and cry, as nature works, 

Says John to Tom (aye---there they ſit toꝶ 
| ther, . : 
As honeſt Britons as e er trode on leather) 
Tween you and I, my friend, tis very vild, 
© Thatold Vergeenus ſhould have firuck his chid 
I would have hang'd him for t had I been rule 
© And duck'd that Apus too by way of cooler. 
Some maiden dames, who hold the middle flo 

[Jo the middle gulli 

And fly from naughty man at forty-four, 
With turn'd-up eyes, applaud Virginia's ſcape 
And vow they'd do the ſame to ſhun a rape; 
So very chaſte, they live in conſtant fears, 
And apprehenſion ſtrengthens with their year. 

Ye bucks, who from the pit your terrors fel 
Yet love diſtreſſed damſels to befriend; 
You think this tragic joke too far-was carried, 
And with, to ſet all right, the maid had marril 


1 


100d rather ſee (if fo the fates had will'd) | 

en wives be kind, than one poor virgin kill'd. 

May I approach unto the boxes, pray — 

Ind there ſearch out a judgment on the play? 

In vain, alas! I ſhould attempt to find it; 

Fine ladies ſee a play, but never mind it. 

Tis vulgar to be mov'd by acted paſſion, 

r form opinions till they're fix'd by faſhion. 
Our author hopes this fickle goddeſs Mode 

Vith us wall Nat at leaſt, nine days abode; 

o preſent pleaſure he contracts his view, 

and leaves his future fame to time and you. 


— 


0 


— — 


10. Prologue to Barbaraſſa; 1756. Written 
and ſpoten by Mr. Garrick, in the Character of 
a Country Boy. 


MEASTER ! meaſter ! 

Is not my meaſter here among you, pray? 
Nay, ſpeak—my meaſter wrote this fine new 
ay— | 

he actor- folks are making ſuch a clatter 
hey want the pro-log— 1 know nought o' the 
matter : 
He muſt be there among you—look about— 
1 weezen pale-fac'd mon—do find him out. 
Pray, meaſter, come, or all will fall to ſheame ; 
all Miſter—Hold—TI muſt not tell his neame. 
La! what a crowd is here! what noiſe and 
pother ! | 
Fine lads and laſſes! one o' top o' t' other. 
[ Pointing to the rows of pit and gallery. 
could for ever here with wonder gaze 
L ne'er ſaw church fo full in all my days! 
our ſervant, ſirs W hat do you laugh for, eh? 
ou donna take me ſure for one o' the play? 
ou ſhould not flout an honeſt country lad 
ou think me fool; and I think you half mad : 
ou re all as ſtrange as I, and ſtranger too; 
ind, if you laugh at me, I'll laugh at you. 
; [ Laughing. 
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I donna like your London tricks, not I; 
And, gar you ve rais'd my blood, III tell you 
why : | 
And, if 3 wull, fince now I am before ye, 
For want of pro-log, I'll relate my ftory. 
I came from country here to try my fate, 
And get a place among the rich and great: 
But troth I'm fick o th' journey I ha' ta'en 
I like it not—wouid I were whoame again 
Firſt, in the city I took up my ſtation, 
And got a place with one o th' corporation. 
A round big man—he eat a plaguy deal; 
 Zooks ! he'd have beat five ploomen at a meal! 
But long with him I could not make abode, 
For, could you think't?—he eat a great ſea- toad. 
It came from Indies—'twas as big as me; 
He call'd it belly-patch, and cap-a-pre! [but I, 
La! how I ftar'd !—I thought—who knows 
For want of monſters, may be made a pye? 
Rather than tarry here for bribe or gain, 
I'!l back to whoame and country fare again. 
I left toad-eater; then I ſerv'd a lord: 8 
And there they promis'd but ne'er kept their 
word. | 
While *mong the great this geaming work the 
trade 1s, | 
They mind no more poor ſervants—than their 
ladies. | 
A lady next, who lik'd a ſmart young lad, 
Hir'd me forthwith—but, troth, I thought her 
mad. 
She turn'd the world top-down, as one may ſay, 
She chang'd the day to neet, the neet to day ! 
I was fo ſheam'd with all her freakiſh ways, 
She wore her gear ſo ſhort, ſo low her ſtays — 
Fine folks ſhew all for nothing now-a-days ! 
Now I'm the poet's mon—I find with wits 
There's nothing ſartain—nay, we eat by fits. 
Our meals, indeed, are flender what of that? 
There are but three on's—meaſter, I, and cat. 
Did you but ſee us all, as I'm a ſinner, 


You'd ſcarcely fay which of the three is thinner. 
„ Y. My 


= 


ET 


My wages all depend on this night's piece; 
But ſhould you find that all our ſwans are gecſe, 
Efeck, I'll truſt no more to meaſter's brain, 
But pack up all, and whiſtle whoame again. 


$ 11. Fhprilogue to the ſame; 1756. Spoken 
by Mr. Woodward, in the Charatter of a fine 
Gentleman. GARRICK. 
Enter — ſpeaking ꝛbitbuul. 
SHAW ! damn your epilogue, and hold 
| your tongue— 
Shall we of rank be told what's right and wrong ? 
Had you ten epilogues, you ſhould not ſpeak 'em, 
'Tho' he had writ them all in linguum Grecum. 
T'i1 do't, by all the gods! (ybu muſt excuſe me) 
Tho' author, actors, audience, all abuſe me! 

N | [ To the audience. 
Behold a gentleman ;—and that's enough ! 
Laugh if you pleaſe—T'll take a pinch of ſnuff 
I come to tell you (let it not ſurpriſe you). 
That I'm a wit—and worthy to adviſe you. 
How could you ſuffer that ſame country-booby, 
That pro-log ſpeaking ſavage, that great looby, 
To talk his nonſenſe give me leave to fay, 
*T was low! damn'd low !—but ſave the fellow's 

lay: | 
Let the pocr devil eat; allow him that, 
And give a meal to gieaſter, mon, and cat. 
But why attack the faſhions ? ſenſeleſs rogue ! 
We have no joys bat what reſult from vogue : 


The mode ſhould all controul ! ——nay, ev'ry | 
en, - 
Senſe, appetite, and all, give way to faſhion. 
J hate as much as he a turtle-feaſt, ? 


But, till the preſent turtle-rage is ceas'd, 
I'd ride an hundred miles to make myſelf a 
beaſt. J 
J have no cars; yet op'ras J adore ! | 
Always prepar'd /9 die to fleep—10 more / 
The ladies too were carp'd at, and their dreſs, 
He wen's em all ruff d up like good queen Beſs! | 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Boox IV. 


They are, forſooth, too much expos'd and free: 
Were more expos'd, no ill effects I ſee; 

For more or leſs, 'tis all the ſame to me. 
Poor gaming too was maul'd among the reſt, 
That precious cordial to a high- life breaſt ! 
When thoughts ariſe, I always game or drink, 
An Engliſh gentleman ſhould never think— 
The reaſon's plain, which ev'ry ſoul might hit 

ON — 

What trims a Frenchman, overſets a Briton. 
In us reflection breeds a ſober ſadneſs, 

Which always ends in politics or madneſs : 

I therefore now propoſe, by your command, 
That tragedies no more ſhall cloud this land; 
Send o'er your Shakſpeares to the ſons of France, 
Let them grow grave—let us begin to dance 
Baniſh your gloomy ſcenes to foreign climes,) 
Reſerve alone, to bleſs theſe golden times, \ 
A Farce or two and Woodward's panto- | 

mimes. 


$ 12. Occaſional Prolague o the Maſe of Britar. 
nia; 1755. Written and ſpoken by Mt. 
Garrick, in the cbaracter of a Sailor, fudilel, 
and talking to himſelf. 


Enters, ſinging, © How pleaſant a ſailor's life 
paſſes !' 


(7 ELL ! if thou art, my boy, a little mellow, 
| A ſailor, half ſeas o'er, 's a pretty fellow. 
| What cheer, ho? Do I carry too much fail ! 


No—tight and trim I ſcud before the gaie— 
[He flaggers forward, and then fins. 
But ſoftly tho'---the veſſel ſeems to heel 
Steady! my boy—ſhe muſt not ſhew her keel. 
And now, thus ballaſted — what courſe to ſtcer ? 
Shall I again to ſea—and bang Mounfſeer ? 
Or ſtay on ſhore, and toy with Sal and Sue? 
Doſt love em, boy? By this right hand I do! 
A well-rigg'd girl is ſurely moſt inviting : 


There's nothing better, faith—ſave flip and fight- 
| ing. | I malt 


[ To the pit. 


> 0 4 ted 


| 
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I muſt away I muſt—— 
What! ſhall we ſons of beef and freedom ſicop, 
Or lower our flag to ſlavery and ſoup ? 
What! ſhall theſe Parla- voos make ſuch a racket, 
And I not lend a hand ts lace their jacket ? 
Still ſhall Old England be your Frenchman's 
butt: 
Whene'er he ſhuffles, we ſhould always cut. 
Ito 'em, faith—Avaſt—before I g 
Have I not promis d Sall to ſee the thow ? 
| [ Prlls out a play-bill. 
From this ſame papeũ we ſhall underſtand 
What work's to-night—LI read your printed 
hand. | | 
Firſt let's refreſh a bit for, faith, I need i. 
I'll take one ſugar-plumb - [rates ſome tobacco) 
and then TIlll read it. 
[He reads the play- bill of Zara, 
obicb ꝛuas acted that cue ning. 
At the Theatre Royal, Druty- lane | 
Will be prefen-rta-ted a tragedy, called 
Sarah—" _ 
I'm glad 'tis Sarab then our Sall may fee 
Her nameſake's tragedy ; and as for me, [ 


Il ſleep as ſound as if I were at ſea. 


To which will be added—a new maſque 
Zounds! why a maſque? We ſailors hat: gri- 

. - "= Wares: 
Above beard all; we ſcorn to hide our faces. 
But what is here, ſo very large and plain? 
, Bri-tan- nia. Oh, Britannia — 

again 

Huzza, boys — By the Royal George I ſwear, 
Tom Coxen and the crew ſhall ſtraight be there, 
All free- born ſouls muſt take Bri-tan-nia's part, 
And give her three round cheers with hand and 

heart! [ Going eff, be fiods. 
I wiſh you landmen, tho', would leave your tricks, 
Your factions, parties, and damn'd politics; 
And, like us honeſt tars, drink, fight, and fing ; 
True 5 yourſelves, your country, and your 

ing: 0 
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And if the ſtronger liquors more invite ye, 
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$ 13. Prologue to the Winter's Tale, and Ca- 
therine and Petruchio; 1756. Written and 
ſpoken by Mr. GARKICK. | - 
T various things the ſtage has been compar d, 
As apt ideas ſtrike each humorous bard : 4 
This night, for want of better ſimile, | 
Let this our theatre a tavern be: | 
The poets vintners, and the waiters we. 
So, as the cant and cuſtom of the trade 1s, 
You » welcome, gemmen, kindly welcome, 
adies. 
To draw in cuſtomers, our bills are ſpread; 
You cannot miſs the ſign, tis Shakſpeare's Head. 
From this ſame head, this fountain-head divine, 
For different palates ſprings a diſſerent wine; ö 
In which no tricks to ſtrengthen or to thin em — ü 
Neat as imported no French brandy in em 
Hence for the choiceſt ſpirns flows Champagne, 
Whotc iparkling atoms ſhoot thro ev ry vein, 
Then mount in magic vapours to th enrap- 
tur'd brain : 
Hence ffow for martial minds potations ſtronę, 
And ſweet love-potions for the fair and your g: 
For you, my hearts of oak, for your regale, 
[ To the upper gailery. 
There's good old Engliſh ſt'ngo, mild, and ſtale. 
For high, luxurious ſouls, with luſcious ſmack, 
There's Sir John Falſtaff in a butt of fack ; 


Bardolph is gin, and Piſtol aaa vitæ. Chim. 
But ſhould you call for Falſtaff, where to find 
He's gone, nor left one cup of ſack behind him. 
Sunk in his elbow chair, no more hell roam, 
No more with merry wags to Eaxtcheap come; 
He's gone—to jeſt and laugh, and give us 
| lack at home. | 

As for the learned critics, grave and deep. 
Who catch at words, and catching fall afleep ; 
Who, in the ſtorms of paſſion, hum and have le 
For ſuch our mafter will no liquor draw— 

So blindly thoughtful, and fo darkly read, j Heal. 


They take Tom Duriey's far the Shakſpeare's 
| 23 : : A me 
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My wages all depend on this night's piece; 
But ſhould you find that all our ſwans are geeſe, 
Efeck, I'll truſt no more to meaſter's brain, 
But pack up all, and whiſtle whoame again. 


S 11. Epilogue to the ſame; 1756. Spoken 
by Mr. Woodward, in the Cbaracter of a fine 
Gentleman, pr GARRICK. 

Enter — ſpeaking without, 

SHAW ! damn your epilogue, and hold 

| your tongue— | 
Shall we of rank be told what's right and wrong ? 
Had you ten epilogues, you ſhould not ſpeak em, 
Tho' he had writ them all in linguum Grecum. 
I'Il do't, by all the gods! ( ybu muſt excuſe me) 
Tho' author, actors, audience, all abuſe me! 

; To the audience, 
Behold a gentleman ;—and that's enough ! 
Laugh if you pleaſe—T'll take a pinch of ſnuff! 
I come to tell you (let it not ſurpriſe you) 

That I'm a wit—and worthy to adviſe you, 

How couid you ſuffer that ſame country-booby, 

That pro-log ſpeaking ſavage, that great looby, 

To talk his nonſenſe give me leave to ſay, 

*T was low |! damn'd low !—but ſave the fellow's 

lay: | | 

Let 8 devil eat; allow him that, 

And give a meal to mea/ter, mon, and cat. 

But why attack the faſhions? ſenſeleſs rogue! 

We have no joys but what reſult from vogue : 

The mode ſhould all controul !——nay, ev'ry 

| paſſion, 

Senſe, appetite, and all, give way to faſhion. 

T hate as much as he a turtle-feaſt, ? 

But, till the preſent turtle-rage is ceas'd, . 

I'd ride an hundred miles to make myſelf a 7 | 
beaſt. J 

J have no cars; yet op'ras J adore ! 

Always prepar'd i die to fleep—10 more / 

The ladies too were carp'd at, and their dreſs, 
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He wants em all ruff d up like good queen Beſs! | 


Boox IV. 


They are, forſooth, too much expos'd and free: 

Were more expos'd, no ill effects I ſee; 

For more or leſs, 'tis all the ſame to me. 

Poor gaming too was maul'd among the reſt, 

That precious cordial to a high-life breaſt ! 

When thoughts ariſe, I always game or drink, 

An Engliſh gentleman ſhould never think— — 

The reafon's plain, which ev'ry ſoul might hit 

on- 

What trims a Frenchman, overſets a Briton. 

In us reflection breeds a ſober ſadneſs, 

Which always ends in politics or madneſs : 

E therefore now propoſe, by your command, 

That tragedies no more ſhall cloud this land; 

Send o'er your Shakſpeares to the ſons of France, 

Let them grow grave—let zs begin to dance! 

Baniſh your gloomy ſcenes to foreign climes, 

Reſerve alone, to bleſs theſe golden times, 

A Farce or two and Woodward's panto- 
mimes. 


* 
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y 12. Occaſtonal Prologue to the Maſe of Briten. 
nia; 1755. Written and ſpoken by Mr, 
Garrick, in the character of a Sailor, fudidled, 
and talking to himſelf. | 


| Enters, /inging, © How pleaſant a failor's life 


paſſes !' 

ELL ! if thou art, my boy, a little mellow 

A ſailor, half ſeas o'er, 's a pretty fellow. | 
What cheer, ho? Do I carry too much fail ! 
, | [ To the pit, 
No—tight and trim ſcud before the gale— % 

| He flaggers forward, and then Hoh. 
But ſoftly tho'---the veſſel ſeems to heel—— 
Steady! my boy—ſhe muſt not ſhew her keel. 
And now, thus ballaſted— what courſe to ſteer? 
Shall I again to ſea—and bang Mounſeer ? 
Or ſtay on ſhore, and toy with Sal and Sue? 
Doſt love em, boy? By this right hand I do! 
A well-rigg'd girl is ſurely moſt inviting: | 
There's nothing better, faith—ſave flip and fight- 
ing. I mut 


I'm glad 'tis Sarah—then our Sall may ſee 


I muſt away I muſt—— 
What! ſhall we ſons of beef and freedom ſtoop, 
Or lower our flag to ſlavery and ſoup ? 
What! ſhall theſe Parley-woos make ſuch a racket, 
And I not lend a hand to lace their jacket ? 
Still ſhall Old England be your Frenchman's 
butt ?— 
Whene'er he ſhuffles, we ſhould always cut. 
Pl! to 'em, faith—Avaſt—before I go 
Have I not promis'd Sall to ſee the ſhow? 
IL Jos [ Prlls out a play-bill. 
From this ſame pape we ſhall underſtand 
What work's to-night—I read your printed 
hand. | r 
Firſt let's refreſh a bit for, faith, J need it. 
Il take one ſugar- plumb —{ zates ſome tobacco] 
and then I'll read it. | TY 
He reads the play-bill of Zara, 
N evbich was atted that eue ning. 
At the Theatre Royal, Drufy-lane— 
Will be preſen-ta-ted a tragedy, called 


Sarah - 


Her nameſake's tragedy ; and as for me, 
I'll ſleep as ſound as if I were at ſea. 
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Prologue to the Winter's Tale, and Cas 


tberine and Petruchio; 1756. 
ſpoken by Mr. GARRICK. | 


As apt ideas ftrike each humorous bard : 1 
This night, for want of better ſimile, = 
Let this our theatre a tavern be: | | 
The poets vintners, and the waiters we. 
So, as the cant and cuſtom of the trade is, 

You 're welcome, gemmen, kindly welcome, 
ladies. 3 
To draw in cuſtomers, our bills are ſpread; 
You cannot miſs the ſign, tis Shakſpeare's Head, 
From this ſame head, this fountain-head divine, 
For different palates ſprings a different wine; 
In which no tricks to ſtrengthen or to thin em 
Neat as imported---no French brandy in em 
Hence for the choiceſt ſpirits lows Champagne, 
Whoſe iparkling atoms ſhoot thro' ev'ry vein, 
Then mount in magic vapours to th' enrap- 
tur'd brain! | 
Hence flow for martial minds potations ſtrong, 
And ſweet love-potions for the fair and young: 
For you, my hearts of oak, for your regale, 
[ To the upper gallery. 


To which will be added—a new maſque—-' | There's good old Engliſh ſtingo, mild, and ſtale. 


Zounds ! why a maſque? 
maces : | 
Above board all; we ſcorn to hide our faces. 
But what is here, ſo very large and plain? 
Bri-tan- nia. Oh, Britannia — good 
again | | 
Huzza, boys — By the Royal George I ſwear, 
Tom Coxen and the crew ſhall ſtraight be there. 
All free- born ſouls muſt take Bri-tan-nia's-part, 


We ſailors hate gri- 


And give her three round cheers with hand and 


heart! | [ Going off, he flops. 
I wiſh you landmen, tho', would leave your tricks, 
Your factions, parties, and damn'd politics ; 
And, like us honeſt tars, drink, fight, and ſing; 
True * yourſelves, your country, and your 


q 


For high, luxurious ſouls, with luſcious ſmack, 
There's Sir John Falſtaff in a butt of ſack; 


Rardolph is gin, and Piſtol agua vitæ. [ him, 
But ſhould you call for Falſtaff, where to find 
He's gone, nor left one cup of ſack behind him. 
Sunk in his elbow chair, no more he'll roam, }_ 
No more with merry wags to Eattcheap come; 
He's gone—to jeſt and laugh, and give us K 
: jack at home. i 
As for the learned critics, grave and deep, 
Who catch at words, and catching fall aſleep ; 


And if the ſtronger liquors more invite ye, 


| 


A vine 


Written and 4 


T various things the ſtage has been compar'd, | i | 


Who, in the ſtorms of paſſion, hum and have le + | 
For ſuch our maſter will no liquor draw 

So blindly thoughtful, and fo darkly read, | Heal, 
They take Tom Durſey's for the Shakſpeare's 
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A vintner ones acquir'd both praiſe and gain, 
And ſold much Perry for the beſt Champagne. 
Some rakes this precious ſtuff did ſo allure, 
They drank whole nights—what's that—when 


wine is pure? 


Come, fill a bumper, Jack. —“ I will, my 


Lord.“ — f 
s Here's cream '—damn'd fine I-immenſe 
upon my word! . N 
Sir William, what ſay you? —“ The beſt 
« believe me.“ me. 
© Tn this — eh, Jack — the devil can't deceive 
Thus the wiſe critic too miſtakes his wine; 
Cries out with lifted hands Tis great! divine 
Then jogs his neighbour, as the wonders ſtrike 
im, nothing like him! 
This Shakſpeare! Shakſpeare I— Oh, there's 
In this night's various and enchanted cup 
Some little Perry's mix'd for filling up. [taken, 
The five long acts, from which our three are 
Stretch d out to ſixteen years, lay by, forſaken; 
Leſt then this precious liquor run to waſte, | 
*Tis now confin'd and bottled for your taſte. 
* Tis, my chief wiſh, my joy, my only plan, 
To lote no drop of that immortal man 


S 1 4. Prologue to the Apprentice, 1756. Spoken 


by Mr. Murphy, Author of the Piece, drefſed in 


black. | +. . GaRt'nICK. 

BEHOLD a wonder for theatric ſtory ! 

| The culprit of this night appears before ye; 
Before his judges dares theſe boards to tread, 

With all his imperfections on his head !' 

Prologues precede the piece, in mournful verſe, 

As undertakers walk before the hearſe ; 
"Whoſe doleful march may ſtrike the harden'd 

mind, a= 5955 | | 

And wake its feelings for the dead—behind. 

FT rick/d out in black, thus actors try their art, 

To melt that rock of rocks, the critic's heart. | 


The action of the Winter's Tale, as written by Shakſpeare, comprehends ſixteen years. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


A place there is where ſuch young Quixotes 


Boon IV. 


No acted fears my vanity betray; 

Fam, indeed what others only play. 

Thus far myſelf. The farce comes next in view; 

Tho' many are its faults, at leaſt, tis new. 

No ſmuggled pilfer'd ſcenes from France we 
ſhew, : | | 

'Tis Engliſh—Engliſh, firs—from top to toe. 

Tho' coarſe my colours, and my hand unſkjll'q, 

From real life my little cloth is fill'd. 

My hero is a youth, by fate deſign'd [mind 

For culling fimples—but whoſe babe. 

Nor fate could rule, nor his indentures bind. 


meet; [ treat ! 
'Tis call'd' the Spouting-Club—a glorious 
Where 'prentic'd kings alarm the gaping ftrect. 
There Brutus ſtarts and ſtares by midnight taper, 
Who all the day enacts—a woollen-draper : 
There Hamlet's ghoſt ſtalks forth, with 
doubled fiſt ; [O, liſt! 
Cries out with hollow voice, * Liſt, lift, 
And frightens Denmark's prince---a young 
tobacconiſt. | | 
The ſpirit too, clear'd from his deadly white, 
Riſes—a haberdaſher to the ſight ! 
Not young attornies have this rage withſtood, 
But chang'd their pens for truncheons, ink for 
blood ; try's good 
And (ftrange reverſe)—died for their coun- 
Through all the town this folly you may trace; 


Myſelf am witneſs—'tis a common caſe. 


I've further proofs, could ye but think I wrong 
[ among je. 


Look round you'll find ſome ſpouting youth: 


To check theſe heroes, and their laurels crop, 
To bring them back to reaſon—and their ſhop 


} To raiſe an harmleſs laugh was all my aim; 


And if I ſhun aue ige ſeek not fame. 
Indulge this firſtling, let me but begin, 
Nor nip me—in the buddings of my fin: 


Some 
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Boox V. PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 


Some hopes I cheriſh ; in your ſmiles I read ein; 
Whate'er my faults, your candour can exceed 'em. 


6 15. Epilogue to the Spoken 
by Mrs. Clive. SMART. 
; [ Enters, reading the play-bill, 
A VERY pretty bill—as I'm alive ! 
The part of—Nobody—by Mrs. Clive! 
A paltry, ſcribbling fool—to leave me out! 
He'll ſay, perhaps—he thought I could not 
Malice and envy to the laſt degree! I ſpout. 
And why? IL wrote a farce as well as he. 
And fairly ventur'd it, without the aid 
Of prologue dreſs'd in black, and face in 
maſquerade ; | 
O pit, have pity, ſee how I'm diſmay'd. 
Poor foul! this canting ſtuff will never do, 
Unlels, like Bayes, he brings his hangman too. 
But granting that, from theſe ſame obſequies, 
Some pickings to our bard in black ariſe; 
Should your applauſe to joy convert his fear, 
As Pallas turns to feaſt Lardella's bier ; 
Yet 'twould have been a better ſcheme by half, 
T' have thrown his wceds aſide, and learnt with 
me to laugh. f 
I could have ſhewn him, had he been inclin'd, 
A ſpouting junto of the female kind. 
There dwells a milliner in yonder row, [ ſhow, 
Well-dreſs'd, full-voiced, and nobly built for 


ſame ; 1756. 


Who, when in rage ſhe ſcolds at Sue and Sarah, 


Damn'd, damn'd diſſembler thinks ſhe's more 
than Zara. : 

And fings—O ponder well—and Chevy Chace, ; 

And fain would fill the fair Ophelia's place. 

Preſumes on ſomething— touching the Lord 
Hamlet. 

With waddling gait, and voice like London cries; 

Who, for the ſtage too ſhort by half a ſtory, 


She has a daughter too, that deals in lace, 

And in her cock'd-up hat, and gown of camlet, 
A couſin too, ſhe has, with ſquinting eyes, 

Acts Lady Townly—thus—in all her glory; 


| 
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And while ſhe's traverſing her ſcanty room, 
Cries—* Lord, my Lord, what can 1 do at 


home? | 
In ſhort, there's girls enough for all the fel- 
lows, [lous, 


The ranting, whining, ſtarting, and the jea- 


The Hotſpurs, Romcos, Hamlets, and Othel- 
los. 

Oh! little do theſe filly people know 

What dreadful trials actors undergo. 

Myſelf, who moſt in harmony delight, 

Am ſcolding here from morning until night. 


* 


Then take advice from me, ve giddy things, 


Ye royal milliners, ye apron'd kings; 

Young men beware, and ſhun our ſlippery ways, 

Study arithmetic, and burn your plays; 

And you, ye girls, let not our tinſel train 

Enchant your eyes, and turn your madd'ning 
brain; . 

Be timely wile, for oh! be ſure of this 


A ſhop, with virtue, is the height of bliſs. 


—ü— Sz 


$ 16. Prologue ts the Author ; 1757- FooTE. 

QEVERE their taſk, who, in this critic age, 
With freſh materials furniſh out the ſtage ! 

Not that our fathers drain'd the comic ſtore; 

Freſh characters ſpring up as heretofore 

Nature with novelty does ſtill abound ; 

On ev'ry fide freſh follies may be found. 

But then the taſte of every gueſt to hit, 

To pleaſe at once the gallery, box, and pit, p 

Requires, at leaſt, no common ſhare of wit. | 

Thoſe who adorn the orb of higher life, 

Demand the lively rake, or modiſh wife; 

Whilſt they who in a lower circle move, 

Yawn at their wit, and ſlumber at their love. 

If light low mirth employs the comic ſcene, 


Such mirth as drives from vulgar minds the 


ſpleen ; a 

The poliſh'd critic damns the wretched ſtuff, 

And cries—* *Twill- pleaſe the galifries well 
enough#® 

Z 6 Such 
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Such jarring judgments who can reconcile ? 

Since fops will frown, where humble traders 
To daſh the poet's ineffectual claim, [ ſmile. 

And quenca his thirſt for univerſal fame, 

The Grecian tabuliſt, in moral lay, 

Has thus addreſs'd the writers of his day. 

Once on a time, a ſon and fire we're told, 

The ſtripling tender, and the father old, 


Purchas d a jack-aſs at a country fair, 


To eaſe their limbs, and hawk about their ware: 


But as the ſluggiſh animal was weak, | 

They fear'd, if both ſhould mount, his back 
would break: | 

Up gets the bey, the father leads the aſs, 

And through the gazing crowd attempts to paſs : 

Forth from the throng the grey-beards hobble 

And hail the cavalcade with feeble ſhout. [out, 

This the reſpect to reverend age you ſhew, 

And this the duty you to parents owe? . 

He beats the hoof, and you are ſet aſtride; 

« Sirrah !. get down, and let your father ride. 

As Grecian lads are ſeldom void of grace, 

The decent, dutcous youth, reſign'd his place. 
Then a ireſh murmur through the rabble ran, 
Boys, girls, wives, widows, all attack the man. 
Sure neyer was brute beaſt fo void of nature! 
Have you no pity for the pretty creature? 

To your own baby can you be unkind ? 
Here — Suke, Bill, Betty put the child be- 

| hind.” 74 5 
Old Dapple next the clowns compaſſion claim'd : 
Tis wonderment them boobies be'nt aſham'd : 
* Two at a time upon the poor dumb beaſt : 
$ 1 as well have carried him, at 

| eaſt. 

The pair, ſtill pliant to the partial voice, 

Diſmount, and bear the aſs— then, what a 
Boiſe 

Huzzas, loud laughs, low gibe, and bitter joke, 

From the yet ſilent fire, theſe words provoke : — 

Proceed, my boy, nor heed their farther call; 


Vain his ttempts, who ſtrives tqpleaſe them all. | But can't, in honour, break his evening party- 


« 


IHE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Book IV, 


8 17. Prologue to Comus. Performed for the 
| Benefit of the General Hoſpital at Bath, 1756, 
and ſpoken by Miſs Morriſon, in the character if 
a Lady of Faſhion. HoADLEY, 


She enters with a number of tickets in her hand, 


ELL, I've been beating up for volunteers, 
Bur find that charity has got no ears. 
I firft attack'd a colonel of the guards 
Sir, charity——conſider its rewards ; 
With healing hand the ſaddeſt ſores it ſkins, 
And covers Oh !——a multitude of ſins, 
He ſwore the world was welcome to his 
thoughts: | | 
'T was damn'd hypocriſy to hide one's faults; 
And with that fin his conſcience ne'er was twit- 
The only one he never had committed. [ ted, 
Next to my knight I plead. He ſhook his head; 
Complain'd the ſtocks were low, and trade waz 
dead. | 
In theſe Bath charities a tax he'd found 
More heavy than four ſhillings in the pound, 
What with the play-houſe, hoſpital, and abbey, 
A man was ftripp'd—unleſs he'd look quite 
ſhabby. | . 
Then ſuch a train, and ſuch expence, to wit; ö 


My lady, all the brats, and couſin Kit 
He'd ſteal himſelf, perhaps, into the pit. 

Old Lady Slipſlop, at her morning cards, 
Vows that all works of genus ſhe regards; 
Raffles for Chineſe gods, card-houſes, ſhells, 
Nor grudges to the muſic or the bells, 

But has a ſtrange antiguity to naſty o/þ1tels. 

T hope your lordſhip—then my lord replies 
No doubt the governors are—very wiſe; _ \ 
But for the play, he—wonder'd at their 

choice. 9 


- 


In Milton's days ſuch ſtuff might be the taſte, 


But, faith ! he thought it was damn'd dull and 
' chaſte. 
Then ſwears he to the charity is hearty, 


When 


Boo IV. PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES: 


When to the gouty alderman I ſued, 
The naſty fellow, gad, was downright rude, 
Is begging grown the faſhion, with a pox! 
The mayor ſhould ſet ſuch houſewifes in the 

ſtocks. ; — 

Give you a guinea ! zounds! replied the beaſt, 
'Twould buy a ticket for a turtle-feaſt, e— 
Think what a guinea a-head might ſet before 
Sir, mullet—turbot—and a grand John Dory. 
{ll never give a groat, as I'm a finner, 
Unleſs they gather t in a diſh—at dinner. 

I truſt, 8. art and more polite addreſs, 
You fairer advocates met more ſucceſs ; 
And not a man compaſlion's cauſe withſtood, 
When beauty pleaded for ſuch gen'ral good. 


9 18. Prologue to the Trip to Paris. Spoken by 


Mr, Shuter, at one of his Benefits. FOOTE. 
NJ former times there liv'd one Ariſtotle, 
Who, as the ſong ſays, lov'd, like me, his 
bottle. | 
To Alexander Magnus he was tutor— 
(An't you ſurpris'd to hear the learned Shuter?) 
But let that reſt—a new tale I'll advance; 
A tale? — no, truth! mun l 'm juſt come from 
France. | | 
From Paris I came; (why TI went there no matter) 
I'm glad that once more I'm on this fide the 
water : a [ over ; 
'Twas to win a large wager: that hurried me 
But I wiſh'd to be off when I came down to 
Dover. | | 
To ſwallow ſea- water the doctors will tell ye, 
But the fight of ſuch water at once fill'd my 
belly ; 1 [the ſea; 
They who choofe it for phyſic may drink of 
But only to think on 't is phyſic for me. 
Wien I firſt went on board, Lord! I heard 
ſuch a racket, [ through the packet; 
duch babbling and ſquabbling, fore and aft, 
The paſſengers bawling, the ſailors yo: ho- ing, 
The ſhip along daſhing, the winds aleft blowing, 
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Some fick and ſome ſwearing, ſome ſinging, ſome 
ſhrieking ; booms creaking z 
Sails hoiſting, blocks rattling, the yards and 
Stop the Ship !—but the tars never minding our 
caſes, | rinn'd in our faces. 
Took their chews, hitch'd their trowſers, and 
We made Calais ſoon, and were ſoon ſet on 
ſhore ; I .trod before. 
And I trod on French ground, where I neer 
The ſcene was quite chang'd, twas no more yo- 
o-ho, Ino! 
With damme Jack, Yes, boy —or damme Tom, 
T was quite t'other thing, mun, 'twas all com- 
plaiſance; | | | 
With cringes and ſcrapes we were weleom'd to 
France | 7 
Ab, Monſeer Angloy—they cry'd—be ob wen nu, 
Tres umble ſervant, Sir, wwe glad to ſee you. 
1 ne'er mer ſuch figures before in my rambles, 
They flock' d round my carcaſe like flies in the 
ſhambles: | 
To be crowded amongſt them at firſt I was loth, 
For fear they ſhould ſeize me, and fouſe me for 
broth. 
At laſt, tho' they call'd me my Lor Angleterre, 
(Lord, had you then ſeen but my ſtrut and my 
ſtare!) C {word ; 
IWee, wee, I cry'd, wee then—and put on 2 
So at ence Neddy Shuter turn'd into a lord. 
expected at France all the world and his wife, 
But I never was baulk'd fo before in my life: 
L ſhould fee wonders there, I was told by Mon- 
| ſeer ; [queer; 
So I did, I ſaw things there were wonderful 
Queer ſtreets, and queer houſes, with people 
much queerer ; | 
Each one was a talker, but no one a hearer. 
I ſoon had enough of their pallaworſee z _ 
It 's a fine phraſe to ſome folks, but nonſenſe to 


me. 
All folks there are dreſs'd in a tovſhop like ſhow, 
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Such hats and ſuch heads too, ſuch coats and 
ſuch ſkirts— [ ſhirts. 
They fold me ſome ruffles but I found the 
Then as to their dinners, their ſoups, and 
their ſtewings, 
One ounce of meat 
blewings: 
For a ſlice of roaſt beef how my mind was agog, ! 
But for beef they produc'd me a fricaſce'd frog: 
Out of window I toſs'd it, it wa'nt fit to eat, 
| Then _— ſtairs J jump'd, and ran into the 
reet. | 


ſerves for ten gallons of 


" I 
Twas not their palaver could make me determine 


To ſtay, where I found it was taſte to eat vermin. 
Frogs in France may be fine, and their Grand 

Monarque clever; [land for ever! 
I'm for beef, and King George, and Old Eng- 


S 19. Epilogue to the Minor; 1760. 
NEAR 45 _ manſions of Moorhelds III 
awl; | | 
Friends, fathers, mothers, ſiſters, ſons, and all, 
Shut up your ſhops, and liſten to my call. 
With labour, toil, all ſecond means diſpenſe, 
And live a rent-charge upon Providence. 
Prick up your ears, a tory now III tell, | 


Which once a widow and her child befel : 
F knew the mother and her daughter well. 
Poor, it is true, they were, but never wanted; 
For whatſoe'er they aſk'd was always granted: 
One fatal day the matron's truth was tricd, 
She wanted meat and drink, and faintly cricd. 
Child. Mother, you cry— | 
Meo:her. Oh, child! I've got no bread. 
Child. What matters that? Why Providence 
an't dead a 
With reaſon good this child the truth might ſay ; 
For there came in at noon, that very day, 
Bread, greens, potatoes, and a leg of mutton ; 
A better ſure a table ne'er was put on. 


Ay, that might be, ye cry, with thoſe poor ſouls; 3 eee eee 
nleſs you're contented with frolic a 
fi FS 


But we nc'er had a raſher for the coals. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


Book IV. 


And d'ye deſerve it? How d'ye ſpend your days? 
In paſtimes, prodigality, and plays! 
Let's go fee Foote! Oh, Foote's a precious 


| limb! 


Old Nick will ſoon a foot-ball make of him! 
For foremoſt rows in ſide- boxes you ſhove; 
Think you to meet with fide-boxes above, 


Where giggling girls and porvder'd fops may 
it? 


No, you will all be cramm'd 1ato the pit, 

And crowd the houſe for Satan's benefit 
Oh! what you ſnivel?— Well, do fo no 

| more— | 
Drop, to atone, your money at the door, 
And—if 1 pleafe—T Il give it to the poor. 


'$ 20. Prologue to All in the Wrong; 1761, 

| Writien and ſpoken by Mr. FOOTE. 

TCM. be it known to box, gall rics, 
and pit, | 

Will be open'd the original warehouſe for wit; 

| The new manufacture, Foote and Co. undertak- 
ers, | 

Play, opera, pantomine, farce—by the makers. 


Tho' our judgment may err, yet our juſtice 1s 
ſhewn ; | __[own; 
For we promite to mangle no works but our 
And moreover, on this you may firmly rely, 
If we can't make you laugh, that we wont 
make you cry. 
For our monarch, who knew we were mirth- 
loving ſouls, | [ bowls; 
Has lock'd up his lightning, his daggers and 
Reſolv'd that in buſkins no heroes ſhould ſtalk, 
He has ſhut us quite out of the tragedy walk. 
No blood, no blank verſe—in ſhort, we're un. 
| done, ; | 


; 


We'ſcorn, like our brethren, our fortunes to owe 
[To Shakſpeare and Southerne, to Otway and 
| Rowe; | 


Book IV. PROLOGUES AND FEPILOGUES 


If, tir'd of her round in the Ranelagh mill, 
There ſhould be one female inclin'd to fit {till ; 
If blind to the beauries, or ſick of the ſquall, 

A party ſhou' dn't chooſe to catch cold at Vaux- 


hall : 
If at Sadler's ſweet Wells the wine ſhould be 
| thick 
The cher altes be four, or Miſs Wilkinſon 
ſick; | [in June, 


If the fume of the pipe ſhould prove pow'rful 
Or the tumblers be lame, or the bells oyt of 
tune; 

We hope you w 

Drury; 
We've a curious aſſortment of goods, I aſſure ye; 
Domeſtic and foreign, indeed all Kind ef wares, 
Engliſh cloths, Iriſh linens, and French pet-en- 

Pairs. h 
If, for want of good cuſtom, or loſſes in trade, 
The poetical partners ſhould bankrupts be made; 
If, 8 — too large we plunge deeply in 

debt, X 
And a Whereas comes out in the Muſes' Ga- 

zette, | 
We'll on you, our affigns, for certificates call ; 
Tho' ge 2 we're honeſt, and give up our 
all. T5 


Prologue to the School for Lowers; 1762. 
Written and ſpoken by Mr. GARRICK. 


ill call at our warehouſe in 


, 


d 21, 


true— 

We all confeſs it, and not over new. 
The verieſt clown, who ſtumps along the ſtreets, 
And doffs his hat to each grave cit he meets, 
dome twelve- months hence, bedaub'd with li- 

very lace, i 
Shall thruſt his ſaucy flambeau in your face. 
Not ſo our bard—tho' twice your kind applauſe 
Has, on this fickle ſpot, eſpous'd his cauſe ; 
He owns with gratitude the obliging debt; | 
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Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 
Olympus high, and ſtep o'cr ſpace and time; 


May ftride, with ſeven- leagu'd boots, from | 


ſhore to ſhore, | 
And nobly, by tranſgrefling, charm ye more. 
Alas! our author dares not laugh at ſchools — 
Plain ſenſe confines his humbler muſe to rules: 
He ſhifts no ſcene—but here I ſtop him ſhorr— |}! 
Not change your ſcencs! ſaid 1— I'm forry | 
for t: | RF 

My conſtant friends above, around, below, 5 
Have Englith taſtes, and love both change and 

od: ; 
Without ſuch aid, ev'n 1 would be 
Our crowded pantomimes are proofs of that. 
© What eager tranſport ſtarts from ev'ry eye, 
When pullies rattle, and our genii fly 
When tin caſcades, like falling waters, gleam, 
Or through the canvas burſt the real ſtream ! 
While thirſty Iſlington laments, in vain, 
Half her new-river roll'd to Drury-lane. 

Lord, Sir!“ ſaid I, © for gallery, boxes, pit, 
* I'll back my harlequin againſt your wit.“ 
Yer ſtill the author, anxious for his play, 


ö 


Shook his wite head“ What will the critics 


| ſay 3”? 

As uſual, Sir, abuſe you all they can !' | 

„And what the ladies?“ — He's a charming 
man! 


, «A charming piece one ſcarce knows what it 
QUCCESS makes people vain— The maxim's | 


[ frvect ſcenes !' 


means; 
no matter — when there's ſuch 


© But that's 


Still he perſiſts and let him—ertre nous — 


I know your taſtes, and will indulge em too. 
Change you ſhall have ; fo fet your hearts at eaſe : 


Write as he will, we'll act it as you pleaſe. 


* 


— CC E_ 


$ 22. Epilogue to Elvira; 1763. GARRICK. 
ADIES and gentlemen—'tis fo ill-bred 


Uas twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet, 


We have no epilogue, becauſe I'm dead; 


flat, 
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For he, our bard, with frenzy-rolling eye, 
Swears you ſhan't langh, when he has made you 
cry. 


At which I gave his ſleeve a gentle pull, 


Supper they ſhould not cry, and ſhould be 

ull: 

In ſuch a cafe, twould ſurely do no harm; ; 

A little lively nonſenſe, taken warm, 

Qu critic ſtomachs, delicate and queaſy, 

"Twill even make a heavy meal fit eaſy. 

The town hates epilogues—it is not true. 

J anſwer'd that for yoy—and you—and you— 
To Pit, Boxes, and 1ft Gall. 


0 They call for epibogaſes: and e 5 Gat. 


Madam, the eritics ſay—to you they re civil, 

Here, if they have them not, they'll play the 
devil. 

Out of this houſe, Sir, and to you alone, 

Fhey'll ſinile, cry, Bravo! charming |—Here 
they groan : 

A fingle critic will not frown, look big, 

Harmleſs and pliant as a ſingle twig ; ; 

But crowded here they change, and 'tis not odd, 

For twigs, when bundled up, become a rod. 

Critics to bards, like bcauties to each other, 

When 7ce-4=!fte their enmity they ſmcther, 


© Kiſs me, my dear—how do you: charming 


creature! [ each feature 
What ſhape ! what bloom! what ſpirit in 
* You flatter me pon honour, no- Vo do— 
My friend—my dear, ſincerely yours—adieu !' 
But when at routs, the dear. friends change their 
I ſpeak of foreign ladies, not our own. tone; 
Will you permit, good firs, theſe gloomy folk 
To give all tragedy without one joke ? 
They gravely tell us, Tragedy's deſign'd 
To purge the paſſions, purify the mind: 
To which I ſay, to ſtrike thoſe Blockheads dumb. 
With phyſic always give a ſugar plum. 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| With all theſe ſufferings, is it not provoking 


ts there none ſuch ?—Not one Ps entice 


| Amorous, tho' old; tho' dull, lov'd repartcs ; 


* George Faulkner, Bookſeller, 


Book IV. 


| 1 love theſe ſugar- plums in proſe or rhymes, 
No one 1s merrier than myſelf ſometimes : 

Yet I, poor I, with tears and conſtant moan, 
Am melted down almoſt to ſẽin and bone: 
This night in ſighs and ſobs I drew my breath; 
| Love, marriage, treaſon, priſon, poiſon, death, 
Were ſcarce ſufficient to complete my fate; 

| Two children were thrown in to make up 
welght. 


To be denied at laſt a little joking ? 

If they will make new laws, for nb ſake 
break em, 

Roar out for epilogues, and let me ſpeak em. 


g 23. Mr. Foote's Addreſs to the Public, afir 
a Proſecution againſt him for a Libel; 1764. 
. FoorTE, 


| JUSH! let me ſearch before I ſpeak aloud— 
Is no informer ſkulking in the crowd ? 

With art laconic, noting all that's ſaid, 

Malice at heart, indictments in his head ; 

| Prepar'd to levy all the legal war, 

And rouſe the clamorous legions of the bar ? 


nous, 
J will a tale unfold, tho' ſtrange, yet true; 
The application muſt be made by you. 

At Athens once, fair queen of arms and arts 
There dwelt-a citizen of moderate parts © 
Preciſe his manner, and demure his N 
His mind unletter'd, tho' he dealt in books; 


And penn d a paragraph moſt daintily : 
He aim'd at purity in all he ſaid, 

And never once omitted eth or 1 

In hath or doth was rarely known to fail, 
| Himſelf the hero of each little tale. 


Wit 


Vith wits and lords this man was much de- 
lighted, [ knighted. 

And once (it has been ſaid) was near being 

One Ariſtophanes (a wicked wit, | 

Vho never heeded grace in what he writ) 

Had mark'd the manners of this Grecian ſage, 

And, thinking him a ſubject for the ſtage, 

Had, from the lumber cull'd, with curious care, 

lis voice, his looks, his geſture, gait, and air, 

His affectation, conſequence, and mien, 

nd boldly launch'd him on the comic ſcene. 

Loud peals of plaudits through the circle ran, 

All felt the ſatire, for all knew the man. 

Then Peter Petros was his claſſic name, 

Fearing the loſs of dignity and fame, 


Opens his purſe, and begs his beſt advice. 
he fee ſecur'd, the lawyer ſtrokes his band, | 
The caſe you put I fully underſtand ; | 
The thing is plain from Cocus's reports, 

For rules of poetry a'n't rules of courts : 

A libel this I'll make the mummer know it. 
Grecian conſtable took up the poet, 

deſtrain'd the ſallies of his laughing muſe, 

ald harmleſs humour ſcandalous abuſe : 

he bard appeal'd from this ſevere decree, 

b indulgent public ſet the pris'ner free: j 
reece was to him what Dublin is to me. 


24, Prologue to Much ado about Nothing . 
atied by command of their Majeſties, 1765. 
Written and ſpoken by Mr. GARRICK; being 
brs fit appearance after his return from Italy. 


dumb, 
o face this awful court once more I come: 
Leſt Benedick ſhould ſuffer by my fear, 
Before he enters, I myſelf am here. 
I'm told (what flattery to my heart) that you | 


Have wiſh'd to ſee me; nay, have preſs'd it too: 
las | "twill prove another Much ado, 


4 


ox IV. PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 


You 'll foon expect this houſe wear a ſteeple ! 
| | a For 


I, like a boy who long has truant play'd, 

No leflons got, no exerciſes made, 

On bloody Monday takes his fearful ſtand, 

And often eyes the birchen-ſcepter'd hand. 

Tis twice twelve years ſince firft the ſtage I trods, 


| Enjoy'd your finiles, and felt the critic's rod; 


A very nine-pin I, my ftage-life through, 
Knock'd down by wits, ſet up again by you. 
In four-and-twenty years the ſpirits cool; 

Is it not long enough to play the fool ? 

To prove it is, permit me to repeat 

What late I heard, in paſſing thro' the ſtreet: 


A youth of parts, with ladies by his ſide, 


Thus cock'd his glaſs, and thro' it ſhot my prides 


{© *Tis he, by Jove! grown quite a clumſey fel- 
oa grave lawyer in a hurry flies, | ; 


10> 
He's fit for nothing but a Punchinello!” 


Oh, yes, for comic ſcenes, Sir John—no fur- 


«her: {murther}!” 
He's much too fat—for battles, rapes, and 
Worn in the ſervice, you my faults will ſpare, 
And make allowance for the wear and tear. 
The Chelſea penſioner, who, rich in fears, 
Fights o'er, in prattle, all his former wars; 
Tho' paſt the ſervice, may the young ones teach 
To march—preſent—to fire—and mount the 
breach. [grieve 
Should the drum beat to arms, at firſt he'll 


For wooden leg, loſt eye, and armleſs fleeve ; 


Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and ſwells his 


cheſt : | | [ beſt." 
«Tis for my king, and zounds! I'll do my 


— — 


ITH doubt, joy, apprehenſion, almoſt | $ 25 · Prologue to Falſe Delicacy ; 1768. Spoken 


by Mr. Xing. GARRICK. 


| 1*¹ vex'd—quite vex'd—and you 'll be vex'd 


—that's worfe— \ curſe. 


| To deal with ſtubborn ſcribblers—there's the 


Write moral plays—the blockhead !—why, good 


people, 
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Can I a cambric handkerchief diſplay, 
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For our fine piece, to let you into facts, 
Is quite a ſermon —only preach'd in acts. 


You'll ſcarce believe me, till the proof appears; 


But even I, Tom Fool, muſt ſhed ſome tears: 
Do, ladies, look upon me—nay, no ſimpering; 
Think you this face was ever made for whim- 
pering ? | 
Why, this is comical, perhaps you'll ſay. j 
Reſolving this ſtrange aukward bard to pump, 
I aſk'd him what he meant ?—He, ſomewhat 
. | 
New purs'd his belly, and his lips thus biting, 
© I muſt keep up the dignity of writing !' 
Fou may; but if you do, Sir, I muſt tell ye, 
« You'll not keep up that dignity of belly.” 
Still he preach'd on—* Bards of a former age 
© Held up abandon'd pictures on the ſtage; 
Spread out their wit, with faſcinating art, 
And catch'd the fancy, to corrupt the heart; 
But, happy change! in theſe more moral days 
* You cannot ſport with virtue, ev'n in plays, 
© On virtue's fide his pen the poet draws, 
And boldly aſks a hearing for his cauſe,” Tprate, / 
Thus did he prance and ſwell— The man may 
And feed theſe whimſies in his addle pate, 
That you'll protect his Muſe, becauſe the's good: 
A virgin, and fo chaſte !—Oh lud! Oh lud! 
No Muſe the critic beadle's laſh eſcapes, 
Though virtuous, if a dowdy and a trapes : 
If his come forth a decent likely laſs, | 
You l ſpeak her fair, and grant the proper paſs : 
Or ſhould his brain be turn'd with wild pre- 
tences, 
In three hours time you Il bring him 
ſenſes; 
And well you may, when in your pow'r you get 
| him; i | > Bl 
In that ſhort ſpace, you bliſter, bleed, and ſweat 


Thump my. unfeeling breaſt, and roar away ? 


. 


| 


to his 


Among the Turks, indeed, he 'd run no danger; 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| Half drunk -“ Aſk me, m 


5 Tis loſing thouſands every night at /z. 


Book IV 


8 26. Prologue to Bon Ton; 1775. Con.May 
| FASHION in ev'ry thing bears ſovereign 1way 

+ And words and periwigs have both their ay 
Each have their purlieus too, are modiſh each, 
In ſtated diftrifts, wigs as well as ſpeech. tie; 
The Tyburn ſcratch, thick club, and Temple 
The parſon's feather-top, frizz'd broad and high 
The coachman's cauliflow'r, built tiers on tiers) 
Ditfer not more from bags and brigadiers 
Than great St, George's or St. James's ſtyles 
From the broad dialect of Broad St. Giles. 
| „What is Bon Ton?“ — Oh, damme !' 

buck, | 


cries 
luck; 
dear, and you're inf 
© Bon Ton's to ſwear, beak windows, beat the 
watch, E [ a catch 
© Pick up a wench, drink healths, and ro 
Keep it up! keep it up! damme, take your 
$ {wing ; | thing! 
Bon Ton is life, my boy; Bon Ton's 4 
„ Ah! I loves life, and all the joys it yields,“ 
Says Madam Fuflock, warm from Spitalfields, ' 
«© Bon Ton's the ſpace 'twixt Saturday and 
= Monday, | 
“And riding in a one-horſe chair o Sunday 
„ Tis drinking tea, on ſummer afternoons. 
«At Bagnigge-Wells, with china and gilt 
peas? [ pattens 
« *Tis laying by our ſtuffs, red clokes, and 
« To dance corolilions all in filks and ſattins!” 
« Vulgar !'—cries Miſs —* Obſerve in ligie 
nee, wife: 
The feather'd ſpinſter, and thrice-fearherC 
The club's Bon Ton. Bon Ton's a coulſtapþ 
trade - . 
Of rout, fſtino, ball, and maſquerade! 
„Tis plays and puppet-ſhews—'tis ſomethug 


new ; 


Nature it thwarts, and contradicts all reaſon; | 
© *Tis ſtiff French ſtays, and fruit—when out 
ſeaſon! | 


T hey ſacred hold a madman and a ſtranger. 


« A role 
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A roſe, when hilf- a- guinea is the price; 

A ſet of bays ſcaree bigger than ſix mice: 

Jo viſit friends you never wiſh to ſee: 

Marriage 'tw:xt thoſe who never can agree; 

«Old dowagers dreſs'd, painted, patch'd, and 
curl 'd— | 

(This is Bon Ton, and this we call #he 
world | 

True, ſays my lord, © and thou, my only fon, 

« Whatc'er your faults, ne'er fin againſt Bon 
Ton! | 

& Who toils for learning at a public ſchool, 

« And digs for Greek and Latin, is a fool. 

French, French, my boy's the thing! jaſex: 
prate, chatter! 

« Trim be the mode, whipt- ſyllabub the matter! 

« Walk like a Frenchman ; for on Engliſh pegs 


9 


Moves native aukwardneſs with two left legs. 


«Of courtly friendſhip 
league, h [ intrigue ; 
«Seduce men's daughters—with their wives 
« In fightly femicircles round your nails, 
Keep your teeth clean—and grin, if ſmall- 
talk fails; | 
But never laugh, whatever jeſt prevails : 
Nothing but nonſenſe e'er gave laughter birth, 
„That vulgar way the vulgar ſhew their mirth. 
Laughter's a rude convulfion, ſenſe that juſtles, 
« Diſturbs the cockles, and diſtorts the muſcles. 
« Hearts _ be black, but all ſhould wear clean 
df + | 


| 
The graces, boy! The graces, graces, graces!” 


In building, ſcribbling, fighting, and virtu, 

And various other ſhapes, twill rife to view. 
To-night' our Bayes, with bold, but careleſs 

tints, | 

Hits off a ſketch or two, like Darly's prints. 
Should connoitſeurs allow his rough draughts 
ID ſtrike 'em, | 
Twill be Bon Ton to ſee them, and to like em. 


1 


Such is Bon Ton ! and walk this city thro', 


| Nay, Mr. Serjeant, good Sir, try again. 


form a treacherous | 
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$ 27. Prologue to the Rivals; 1775. SHERIDAN. 
Enter Serjeant at law, and Attorney following, and 
| giving a Paper. 
Serj. WHALE here ?—a vile cramp hand! I 
| cannot ſee » 
Without my ſpectacles. At. He means his fee. 
Give 
mone p [tis pretty plain. 
Serj. The ſcrawl improves, [more - O come, 
Hey ! how's this: — Dibble! ſure it cannot be! 
A poet's brief! a poct and a fee! [know, 
Att. Yea, Sir! tho” you, without reward, I 


Would gladly plead the muſes' cauſe. — Se. 
___ S$0—to! | 
Att. And if the fee offends, your wrath ſhould 
fall | 


On me. —Seij. Dear Dibble, no offence at all. 
An. Some ſons of Phœbus in the Courts we 
meet, 
'* Serj. And fifty ſons of Pheebus in the Fleet 
Att. Nor pleads he worſe, who with a decent 
{pri 
Of N his legal waſte of wig. 
Ser; Full-bottom d heroes, thus, on ſigns, un- 
A leaf of laurel—in a grove of curl! { furl 
Yet tell your client that in adverſe days 
| This wig is warmer than a buſh of bays. [ phy, 
Att. Do you then, Sir, my client's place ſup- 


Profuſe of robes, and prodigal of tye 


And wented baſhful heſitating grace, 
Riſe in the court, and fouriſh on the caſe, 
„ [ Ext. 
Ser7. For practice then ſuppoſe—this brief will 
ſhew it— 
Me, Serjeant Woodward—counſel for the poet. 
Uſed to the ground—lI know 'tis hard to deal 
With this dread Court, from whence there 's 20 
appeal; | | 
No tricking here, to blunt the edge of Azy, 
Or, damn'd in equity, eſcape by flaw - 
, 


Do you with all thoſe bluſhing pow'rs of face, ; 
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Bat jalgment giv'n —your sntence muſt remain 
No writ of error lies to Drury-lane : 

Vet when ſo kind you ſeem, tis paſt diſpute 

We gain ſome favour, if not cs of fut. 

No ſpleen is here! I ſee no hoarded fury; 

J think L never fac'd a milder jury! [ portation, 
Sad elfe our plight !—where frowns are tranſ- 
A hiſs the gallows—and a groan damnation ! 
But ſuch the public candour, without fear 
My client waves all 7/227 of challenge here. 
No newiman from or ſeſſion is diſmiſs'd, 
Nor wit nor critic ewe ſcratch off the liſt; 
His faults can never hurt another's eaſe, 
His crime at worſt—a bad attempt to pleaſe : 
Thus all reſpeCting, he appeals to all; 

And by the general voice will fand or fall. 


$ 28. Epilogue to the fame; 1775. 
| SHERIDAN", 


1 ES, for yo. -I heard our poet ſay 
kleid try to coax ſome moral from his play: 
One moral's plain, cried I, without more fuſs; 
© Man's ſocial happineſs all reſts on us— _ 

* Thro' all the drama—whether damn'd or not, | 
© © Love gilds the ſcene, and 7vomen guide the plot. 
From every rank obedience is our due--- 
Dye doubt f -The world's great ſtage ſhall 
prove it true.“ ay 
The ct, well {kilF'd to ſhun domeſtic ſtrife, 
Will ſup abroad; but firſt---he Il aſk his wife. 
John T rot, his friend, for once will do the ſame; 
But then---he l juſt fiep home to tell his dame. | 
The ſwrly quire at noon reſolves to rule, 
And half the day---Zourds ! Madam is a fool! 
Convince d at night---the vanquiſh'd victor ſays, 
Ah, Kate, you women have ſuch coaxing ways! 
The oy zoper chides each tardy blade; 
Till reeling Bacchus calls on love for aid; 
Then with each toaſt, he ſees fair bumpers ſwim, 
Aud kiſſes Chloe on the ſparkling brim ! 


THE POETICAL EPITOME, 


| The child o 


1 


| 


Book IV 
Nay, I have heard that ſtateſmen, great an 


wile, 
Will /omerimes counſel with a lady's eyes; 
The fervile ſuitors watch her various face, 
She ſmiles. preferment---or ſhe frowns dif. | 
ace, 
Curt'ſies a penſion here--there nods a place. 
Nor with lefs awe, in ſcenes of humbler life 
Is vie the mifireſs, or is heard the wife, 
The pooreſt peaſant of the pooreſt ſoil, 
F poverty, and heir to toil, 
Early from radiant love's impartial light 
Stenls one ſmall ſpark, to cheer his world « 
| night : | [woes 
Dear ſpark ! that oft, through winter's chillig 
Is all the warmth his little cottage knows ! 
The wand'ring zar, who not for years he 
preſs' d 


The widow'd partner of his day of reft--- 


On the cold deck, far from her arms remov'd, 
Still hums the ditty which his Suſan lov'd: 
And while around the cadence rude is blown, 
The boatſwain whiſtles in a ſofter tone. 

The ſoldlier, fairly proud of wounds and toil, 
Pants for the 2r:umph of his Nancy's ſmile; 
But ere the battle, ſhould he lift her crics, 
The lover trembles-=-and the hero dies! 
That heart, by war and honour ficel'd to fear, 
Droops on a ſigh, and fickens at a tear 

But ye more cautious- ye nice- judging fe, 
Who give to beauty only beauty's due, 
Tho' friends to Love---ye view with deep regret 
Our conqueſts marr'd, and triumphs incomplete 
Till poliſh'd wit more laſting charms diſcloſe, 
And judgment fix the darts which beauty throws 
In female breaſts did ſenſe and merit rule, 
The lover's mind would aſk no other ſchool; 
Sham'd into ſenſe- the ſcholars of our eyes, 
Our beaux from gallantry would ſoon be wik; 
Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 
The lamp of knowledge at the torch of love: 


Protogud 


29. Prologue to the School! for Scandal; 1777. 

| GARRICK. 

School for ſcandal !---Tell me, I beſeech 

. [ you ? 

eds there a ſchool this modiſh art to teach 

o need of leſſons now-=-the knowing think 

Ve might as well be taught to eat and drink. 

zus'd by a dearth of ſcandal, ſhould the va- 
pours | 5 

Jiftreſs our fair ones, let them read the papers; 

Their pow'rful mixtures ſuch diforders hit, 

rave what they will, there's quantum fufficrt. 

Lord!“ cries my Lady Wormwood (who 
loves tattle, | Es 

And puts much falt and pepper in her prattle) 

of ris'n at noon, all night at cards when 
threſhing, 

trong tea and ſcandal, bleſs me, how refreſhing! 

Give me the papers, Liſp---how bold and 
free! (/aþs) 

Laſt night Lord L. () was caught with 
Lady D. [ latile { ¶ hs) 
For aching heads, what charming /a! vo- 

Mrs. B. will till continue flirting, 

We hope ſhe'll draw, or we'll undraw the 
curtain. 

Fine ſatire, poz ! In public all abuſe it! 

But, by ourſelves, (//ps) our praiſe we can't 

| refuſe it. | 

Now, Liſp, read you-=--there, at that daſh 
and ftar--= | [ ware, 

Yes, Ma'am--- A certain Lord had beſt be- 

Who lives not twenty miles from Groſve- 
nor-{quare ; | | 

For ſhould he Lady W find willing--- 

Wormwood is bitter,” ---+ Oh! that's me- 
the villain ! | | 

Throw it behind the fire, and never more 

' Let that vile paper come within my door.” 

Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the 

dart; - | 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Is our young bard ſo young, to think that he 

Can ftop the full ſpring-tide of calumny ? 

Knows he the world fo little, and its trade? 

Alas! the devil's ſooner rais'd than laid. 

So ſtrong, ſo ſwift, the monſter there's ne 
agging: Lwagging. 

Cut Scandal's head offt—ſtill the tongue 18 

Proud of your ſmiles, once laviſhly beſtow'd, 

Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; 

To ſhew his gratitude, he draws his pen, 

And ſeeks this hydra, Scandal, in its den ; 

From his fell gripe the frighted fair to ſave 

Tho' he ſhould fall, th' attempt muſt pleafe the 

brave. 
For your applauſe, all perils he would through, 


He'll fight—that's wryge---a caraliero true, 


{ Till ev 'ry drop of blood---thar's ink---is ſpilt 


for you, 


1 —— 


§ 30. Epilogue to the ſame: 1777. Spoken 
by Mrs. Abington, in the Charagter of Lady 
 Teaxzle. „ 
1 WHO was late fo volatile and gay, 
5 Like a trade-wind muſt now blow all one 
| Way, a 
Bend all my cares, my ſtudies, and my vows, 
To one old ruſty weather-cock---my ſpoule : 
So wills our virtuous bard !---the pye-ball'd 
| Bays | | 
Of crying epilogues aud laughing plays. 
| Old bachelors, who marry ſmart young 
wives, 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives 
Each bring his dear to town---all faults upon 
her--- 
London will prove the very ſource of honour ; 
Plung'd fairly in, like a cold bath it ſerves, 
| When principles relax---to brace the nerves. 


Such is my caſe---and yet E muſt deplore 


That the gay dream of diffipation 's Obr. 
And fay, ye fair, was ever lively wife, 


To reach our feelings, we ourſelves muſt __ 


| Born with a genius for the higheſt life, 
"1 


_ Like 
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Like me, untimely blaſted in her bloom, 
Like me, condemn'd to ſuch a diſmal doom: 


Save money—when I juſt knew how to waſte it! 


Leave l. ondon—juſt as I began to taſte it 

Muſt I then watch the early crowing- cock; 

The melancholy ticking of a clock ? 

In the lone ruſtic hail for ever pounded, 

Wich dogs, cats, rats, and fqualling brats ſur- 
rounded ? | 

With humble curates can I now retire 

(While good Sir Peter boozes with the *ſquire), 

And at backgammon mortify my ſoul, 

That pants for lu, or flutters at a vole ? [expire, 

Sevens the main !—dear ſound !---that ſuiuſt 


T oft at hot-cockles round a Chriſtmas fire! 


Th: tranſient hour of faſhion too ſoon ſpent, 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farcwell content! 

© Farewell the plrmed head—the cuthion'd e, 

That takes the cuſhion from his proper ſeat ! 

© The ſpirit-ſtirring drum! — card-drums I 
mean [qucen 

* Spadille, odd trick, pam, baſto, King and 

« And you, ye Knockers, that with brazen 

The welcome viſttor's approach denotc, [ throat 

Farewell !---all quality of high renown, 

* Pride, pomp, and circumitance cf glorious 
town, | 

Farewell !—your revels I partake no more; 

« And Lady Tcazle's occupation's o'er.” 


| 
—All this I told our Bard—he ſmil'd, and ſaid 


twas clear 
T ovght to play deep tragedy next year: 
Meanwhile he drew wiſe morals from his play, 
And in theſe ſolemn periods ſtalk' d away. 
© Blcft were the fair, like you her faults who 
ſtopp'd, | [ dropp'd ! 
And closd her follies when the curtain 
No more in vice or error to engage, 
* Or play the fool at large on life's great 
Cong!" - 


* Upon the firft repreſentation of this pay, 1770, it was damned, from the violence of party. 
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or right or wrong, once hooted from the tage 


Let one great payment every claim appcaſe, 
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$ 31. Prologue to a Word to the Wiſe, perforny 
for the Benefit of Mr. Kelly's Family ; 1755. 


| Jounso: s 

THIS night preſents a play which publi Acht 
rage, e Card 

Scou 


From zeal or malice now no more we dread, 
For Engliſh vengeance vaurs not 201th the dead! 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom Fate has laid where all muſt lie 
To wit reviving from its author's duſt, 

| Be kind, ye judges, or at leaſt, be juſt, 

For no renew'd hoſtilities invade | 

TH' oblivious grave's inviolable ſhade : 


—— 


And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleaſe; 
To pleaſe by ſcenes unconſcious of offence, 

By harmleſs merriment, or uſeful ſenſe. 
Where aught of bright or fair the piece diſplay 
| Approve it only---"T1s too late to praiſe. 

If want of ſkill, or want of care appear, 
Forbear to hiſs---the pvet cannot hear. 

By all like him muſt praiſe and blame be found 


At beſt a fleeting gleam, or empty found. The 
Yet then ſhall calm reflection bleſs the night, Imp 
When liberal pity dignified delight; Put 
When pleaſure fir'd her torch at virtue's flame, ADC 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name, - 
§ 32. Prologue io the Miniature Picture; 1750 A 
— SHER KIDAN y 
CHIELD by rude gales, while yet relucta * 
a . | 
Withholds 8 of the vernal day; [ prove An 
As ſome fond maid, whom matron Gown re 70 
Suſpends the ſmile her heart devotes to love; No 
The ſeaſon's pleaſures too delay their hour, E 
And winter revels with protracted pow'r : 17 
Then blame not, critics, if, thus late, we bring pu ; 


A winter's drama; but reproach---the ſpring. 


What 


And true it is, 


W But trear you 
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What prudent cit dares yet the ſeaſon truſt, 
Bak in his whiſky, and enjoy the duſt ? 
Hous'd in Cheapſide, ſcarce yet the gayer ſpark 
achieves the Sunday triumph of the Park; 
Scarce yet you [ce him, dreading to be late, 
Scour the New-Road, and daſh thro' Groſvenor- 
ate. 
„ fearful too his ſteed to ſhew, 
The hack d Bucephalus of Rotten-Row : 
Careleſs he ſeems, yet vigilantly fly, | 
Wooes the ſtray glance of ladies paſſing by, 
While his off-heel, inſidiouſly aſide, | 
prorokes the caper which he ſeems to chide. 
ſcarce rural Kenſington due honour gains, 
The vulgar verdure of her walk remains, 
Where white rob'd miſſes ramble two by two, 
Nodding to booted beaux---* How do, how do? 
With gen'rous queſtions, that no anſwer wait, 
How vaſtly full!“ A'n't you come vaſtly late? 
{Is n't it quite charming * When do you leave 
town ? | 
'A'n't you quite tir'd? Pray, can we ſet you 
down? 5 | 
Theſe ſuburb pleaſures of a London May, 
Imperfect yet, we hail the cold delay; 
But if this plea's denied, in our excuſe 
Another {till remains, you can't refuſe; 
Itis a lady writes---and, hark---a noble Muſe! 
But ſee a critic ſtarting from his bench--- 
A noble author?” Yes, Sir, but the play's 
not French; 
K if it were, no blame on ns could wy 1 
or we, you muſt follow faſhion's 
2 n 15 | | | 
hings lately were in train 
To woo the Gallic Muſe at Drury-Lane 
Not to import a troop of foreign elves, 
ith French Actors-—in ourſelves : 
A friend we had, who vow'd he'd make us ſpeak 
Pure flippantFrench---by contract--in a week, 
Told us 'ewas time to ſtudy what was good, 
Poliſh, and leave off being underſtood: 
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That crowded audiences we thus might bring 

To Monſieur Parſons and Chevalier King: 

Or ſhould the vulgar grumble now and then, 

The prompter might tranſlate--for country 
gentlemen. _ 

Strait all ſubſcrib'd---kings, gods, mutes, ſingers, 
actors: 

A Flanders figure- dancer our contractor. 

But here I grieve to own, tho t be to you, 

He acted--- e' en as moſt contractors do, 

Sold what he never dealt in, and, th' amount 

Being firſt diſcharg'd, ſubmitted his account; 

And what th'event? Their induſtry was ſuch, 

Dodd ſpoke good Flemiſh, Banniſter bad Dutch; 

Then the rogue told us, with inſulting eaſe, 

So it was foreign, it was fure to pleaſe : 

Beaux, wits applaud, as faſhion ſhould com- 

mand, | 5 

And miſſes laugh---to ſeem to underſtand-—— 

8s from each clime our foil may ſomething gain; 

Manhood from Rome, and ſprightlineſs from 
Spain; | 

Some Ruſſian Roſcius next delight the age, 

And a Dutch Heinel ſkate along the ſtage. 

Exotic fopperies hail ! whoſe flatt'ring ſmile 

Supplants the fterner virtues of our iſle ! 

Thus while with Chineſe firs and Indian p*aes 

Our nurs'ries ſwarm, the Britiſh oak declines : 

Yet vain our Muſe's fear---no foreign laws 

We dread, while native beauty pleads our cauſe! 

While you to judge, whoſe ſmiles are hogours 
higher [ inſpire. 

Than verſe ſhould gain, but where thoſe eyes 

Bur if the men preſume your pow'r to awe, 

Rerort their churliſh ſenatorial law : | 

This is your houſe---and move---the gentle- 
men withdraw: ; 

Then they may vote, with envy never ceaſing, 

Your influence has increas'd, and is increaſing : 

But there, I truſt, the reſolution's finiſh's ; 

| Sure none will ſay ——it ought to be dimi- 


— 


nich'd. 


Fer 2. 
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Spoken as a Monody, by Mrs. YATES, at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. | 


II dying excellence deſerves a tear, 
If fond remembrance ſtill is cheriſh'd here, 
Can we perſiſt to bid our forrows flow 
For fabled ſufferers and deluſive woe? 
Or with quaint ſmiles diſmiſs the plaintive ſtrain, 
Point the quick jeſt---indulge the comic vein--- 
Ere yet to buried Roſcius we aflign 
One kind regret---one tributary line! 
His fame requires we act a tend'rer part; 
His memory claims the tear you gave his art! 
The general voice, the mecd of mournful 
verſe, 5 
The ſplendid ſorrows that adorn'd his hearſe, 
The throng that mourn'd as their dead favourite 
paſs d, | 
The egrac'd reſpect that claim'd him to the laſt, 
While Shakſpeare's image, from its hallow'd 
baſe, | 
Scem'd to preſcribe the grave, and point the 
place; 
Nor theſe, nor all the fad regrets tha: flow 
From fond fidelity's domeſtic woe, 
So much are Garrick's praiſe---ſo much his due, 
As on this ſpot---one tear beſtow'd by you. | 
Amid the arts which ſeek ingenuous fame, 
Our toi attempts the moſt precarious claim 
To him, whoſe mimic pencil wins the prize, 
Obedient fame immortal wreaths ſupplies : 
Whate'er of wonder Reynolds now may raiſe: 
Raphael ſtill boaſts cotemporary praiſe: 
Kach dazzling light and gaudier bloom ſubdu'd, 
With undiminiſh'd awe his works are view'd : 
E'en beauty's portrait wears a ſofter prime, 
Touch'd by the tender hand of mellowing time. 


The patient ſculptor owns an humbler part, 


A ruder toil, and niore mechanic art; 
Content with ſhow and timorous ſtroke to trace 
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§ 33- Verſes to the Memory of Mr. GaRR1CK. | But once achiev'd, tho' barbarous wreck 0. 


throw | 

The ſacred fane, and lay its glories low, 

Yet ſhall the ſculptur'd ruin riſe to-day, 

| Grac'd by defect, and worſhip'd in decay; 
Th' enduring record bears the artiſt's name, 

Demands his honours, and aſſerts his fame. 

Superior hopes the poet's boſom fire. 

O proud diſtinction of the ſacred lyre ! 

Wide as th' inſpiring Phoebus darts his ray, 

Diffufive ſplendour gilds his votary's lay. 

Whether the ſong heroic woes rehearſe, + 

With Epic grandeur, and the pomp of verſe; 

Or, fondly gay, with unambitious guile 


Or bear dejected to the lonely grove 
{ The ſoft deſpair of unprevailing love ; 
Whate'er the theme, thro" ev'ry age and clime 
Congenial paſſions meet th' according rhyme; 
The pride of glory, pity's figh fincere, 


Such is their meed---their honours th 
ſecure, | 
Whoſe arts yield objects, and whoſe wor 


endure. 


| The actor only ſhrinks from time's award; 


Feeble tradition 1s his memory's guard; 
By whoſe faint breath his merits inuſt abide, 
Unvouch'd by proof, to ſubſtance unallied 


Even matchleſs Garrick's art, to heav'n 1 


| ſign'd, 

No fix'd effect, no model leaves behind. 
The grace of action, the adapted mien, 
Faithful as Nature to the varied ſcene; 
Th' expreſſive glance, whoſe ſubtle commen 
draws : 

Entranc'd attention, and a mute applauſe ; _ 
Geſture that marks, with force and feeling 
fraught, | | a 

A ſenſe in ſilence, and a will in thought; 
Harmonious ſpeech, whoſe pure and liquid tone 


The lingering line, and mould the tardy grace: 


Gives verſe @ muſic, ſcarce confeſs d its 1— 
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Attempt no prize but favouring beauty's ſmile 


Youth's earlieſt bluſh, and beauty's virgin tear, 
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p light from gems aſſumes a brighter ray, 


4nd, cloth'd with orient hues, tranſcends the 
day! 
paſſion's wild break, 
_ ſenſe, | | 
And ev'ry charm of gentle eloquence, 
All periſhable !---like th' electric fire, 
But ſtrike the frame, and, as they ſtrike, expire: 
Iacenſe too pure a bodied flame to bear, 
ts fragrance charms the ſenſe, and blends with 
Mr. | | | 
Where then, while ſunk in cold decay he lies, 
And pale eclipſe for ever veils thoſe eyes ! 
Where is the bleſt memorial that enſures 
bur Garrick's fame ?---whoſe is the truſt? - 
Tis yours. . pes 
And O! by ev'ry charm his heart eſſay'd 
To ſooth your cares ! by ev'ry grief allay'd! 
By the huſh'd wonder which his accents drew ! 
By his laſt parting tear, repaid by you! 
By all 5 thoughts, which many a diſtant 
night i 
Shall mark his mem'ry with a ſad delight! 
till in your hearts dear record bear his name, 
Cheriſh the keen regret that lifts his fame; 
To you it is bequeath'd, aſſert the truſt, 
And to his worth ('tis all you can) be juſt, 
What more is due from ſanctifying time 
To cheerful wit, and many a favour'd rhyme, 
O'er his grac'd urn ſhall bloom, a deathleſs 
_ wreath, fb beneath. 
Whoſe bloſſom'd ſweets ſhall deck the maſk 
For theſe, when Sculpture's votive toil ſhall rear 
The due memorial of a loſs ſo dear, 
0 lovelieſt mourner, gentle muſe ! be thine 
The pleaſing woe to guard the laurell'd ſhrine! / 
As Fancy, oft by Superſtition led 
To roam the manſions of the fainted dead, 
Has view'd, by ſhadowy eve's unfaithful gloom, | 
A weeping cherub on a martyr's tomb; [bier, 
$0 thou, ſweet Muſe, hang o'er his ſculptur'd 


and frown that awes the 


4 no 


. 


With patient woe, that loves the lingering tear; [ 
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With thoughts that mourn, nor yet deſire relief, 
With meek regret, and fond enduring grief; 
With looks that ſpeak---he never ſhall return! 
Chilling thy tender boſom, claſp his urn ; 

And with De ghs diſperſe th? irreverend duſt 
Which time may ſtrew upon his ſacred buſt! 


| 


$ 34. | Epilogue intended to be ſpoken by Mr. 
 Shuter, in the Character of a Schoolmaſter, with 
a rod in his hand. 5 | 
WIEN vice and folly are a nation's bane, 
When poets write, and parſons preach in 
vain N | . 
When ſatire's ſting and moral precepts fail, 
Then threats and rougher methods muſt prevail. 
Behold a ſchoolmafter---Ticklebreech by name, 


| Who comes a headſtrong people to reclaim ; 


To laſh thoſe foibles now ſo common grown, 


And once more place fair Virtue on her throne. 


This magic rod, tho' nought but ſimple wood, 


With wonders (ſtrange to mention) is endu'd. 


If to that part of man we all deride, 

'Tis rightly handled, and with {kill applied, 

' Twill make a lawyer honeſt gainſt his will, 

The doctor fave the patient he would kill; 

The ſtateſman too, that Atlas of the ſtate, 

Who toils, and ſweats, and bends þeneath the 
| weight | 5 

Of places, penſions, ſinecures, and fees, 

At the firſt ſtroke will find immediate eaſe: 

With joy he'll caſt the pond'rous load aſide, 

And at the helm take honour for his guide; 

Relieve the indigent without a bribe, 

And ſpurn at ſycophants, that fawning tribe : 

The modern Bobadil, who in taverns. boaſts 

Tae feats he did when on proud Gallia's coaſts, 

How twenty Frenchmen at a time he flew, 

Twenty more---kill em; twenty more---kill 

them too! | 
When in the field his looks his fears betray, 
And his own ſhadow makes him run away; 


Aa But 
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But if the force of this ſame twig he feels, 

His courage ſtraight will leave his friendly heels, 

Mount to his heart, his martial boſom warm, 

And, like brave Pruſſia, the whole world alarm. 

Next, to the male - coquet I mean to ſpeak, 

Whoſe head, and heart, and nerves alike are 
weak; ; . 

Who, like that curious maſk which Eſop feigns 

The fox admir'd, yet mourn'd the want of brains; 

Who plies his glaſs, and grinning cries, * Sir 

Peter, 

© There's a fine girl; Gad's curſe! a charm- 
ing creature 5 

What eyes ! what lips 
« gait! 


She muſt be mine, egad, at any rate. 


This wand, if once it touch the coxcomb's tail, 


I do aſſure him, ne'er was known to fail; 
He'll own its charms ſurpaſs his ſalts and drops, 
For into men it changes fools and fops; 
Makes em look wiſe, ſay little, and do more; 
All which, I'm ſure, they never did before. 
In good queen Beſs's happy golden reign, 
The Britiſh fair their virtues did maintain; 
But, ſhame to tell, how dreadful the reflection! 


The ſex is now ſo bad, they want correction- 


But hold, methinks from yonder box I hear 

My Lady Dainty thus expreſs her fear : 

© Lard ! ſure the filthy fellow does not mean 

© To turn us up; he won't be ſo obſcene: 

Il go this inſtant, and aſk Mr. Rich, 

How he dares ſuffer this rude Ticklebreech.”-- 

Ladies, be calm, this needleſs rage ſuſpend, | 

And take good counſel as from friend to friend: 

If you would ſhun acquaintance with the birch, 

Shun cards on Sabbath-day, and go to church; 
This vicious appetite no longer feed: | 

Be virtuous all, be Britiſh dames indeed. 

And now, my pupils, what you've learnt this 
night, 


1 
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! and then her ſhape and | 


Be you to them the ſame indulgent tutor, 
And come next year to ſee your friend 
5 Sbuler. | 


Y 35. Prologue occaſioned by the Death Ofr 1 
Mr. Henderſon ; 1785, MuUReny. * 
EN fiction try this night her magic ſtrain, IN krpi 
And blend myſteriouſly delight with pain; A 
Ere yet ſhe wake her train of hopes and fears | 
For Jafher's wrongs and Belvidera's tears, Who 
Will you permit a true, a recent grief, | Ham 
| To vent its charge, and ſeek that kind relief; Rich 
How ſhall ve feel the tale of feign'd diſtreſs, It fe 
While on the heart our own afflictions preſs: now 
| When our own friend, when Henderſon expires, ¶ Coul 
And from the tomb one parting pang requires! 7:16 
In yonder abbey ſhall he reſt his head, 
And on this {pot no virtuous drop be ſhed ? Is ni 
Tou will indulge our grief :---thoſe crowdeM'Tiw 
rows | Fact 
Shew you have hearts that feel domeſtic woes; WW Wh: 
Hearts that with gen'rous emulation burn, 
To raiſe the widow drooping o'er his urn: * But 
| And to his child, when reaſon's op'ning ray The 
Shall tell her 20 hmp ſhe loſt, this truth convey: 
| Her father's worth made each good man hi Wh 
© friend; dhe 
Honour'd through life, regretted in his end And 
And for his relatives, to help his ſtore, =: 
An audience gave, when he could give no more Anc 
Him my all mourn ; his friends ſtill heave the Wi! 
ſigh, 
And ſtill the tear ſtands trembling in the eye. Wy 
His was each mild, each amiable art, Th 
The gentleſt manners, and the feeling heart; Anc 
Fair ſimple truth; benevolence to all; „He 
A gen'rous warmth, that glow'd at friendſhip s An 


call; | 
A judgment ſure, while learning toil'd behind; 
His mirth was wit, his humour ſenſe refin'd; 


Go teach to others, and you'll then do right; 


A ſoul 
„ N 


mY 


A foul above all guile, all meaner views; 
The friend of ſcience ; friend of every muſe! 
oft have I known him in my vernal year 
This no feign'd grief, no artificial ele 
Oft in this breaſt he wak'd the Muſe's flame; 
Fond to adviſe, and point my way to fame. 
Who moſt ſhall praiſe him, all are fill at ſtrife; 
Expiring virtue leaves a void in life. 
A void our ſcene has felt: —with Shakſpeare's 
| age | 
Who _ like him, ſhall animate the ſtage ? 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Benedick, and Lear, 
Richard, and Wolſey, pleas'd each learned ear. 
If feigning well be our conſummate art, 
How great his praiſe, who in Iago's part ! | 
Could utter thoughts ſo foreign to his heart!) 
Falſtaff, who ſhook this houſe with mirthful 
roar, 
I; now no counterfeit :—he'll riſe no more! 
Twas Henderſon's the drama to pervade, 
Exch paſſion touch, and give each nicer ſhade. 
When o'er theſe boards the Roman Father 
paſs d- 7 
But J forbear---that effort was his laſt. 
The Muſe there ſaw his zeal though rack'd with 
ain, | 
While the ſlow fever ambuſh'd in each vein. 
dhe ſought the bed where pale and wan he lay, 
And vainly tried to cheſe diſeaſe away; 
Watch'd ev'ry look, and number'd ev'ry ſigh, 
And gently, as he liv'd, ſhe ſaw him die. 
Wild with her griefs, ſhe join'd the mournful 
throng ; 
With ſullen found as the hearſe mov'd along: 
Thro' the dim vaulted aiſles ſhe led the way, 
And gave to genius paſt his kindred clay ; 
Heard the laſt requiem o'er his relics cold, 
And with her tears bedew'd the 
mould. | 
In faithful verſe, there near the lonely cell, 
The fair recording epitaph may tell, 


{ 


' 


hallow'd 
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That he who now lies mould'ring into duſt, 
Was good, was upright, generous, and juſt ; 
By talents form'd to grace the poet's lays; 
By virtue form'd to KF gnify his days. 


3 


§ 36. Prologue to Two to One; 1784. 
| CoLMAN. 


O-night, as heralds tell, a virgin muſe, 
An untrain'd youth, a new advent'rer 
| ſues; | 
Green in his one and twenty, ſcarce of age, 
Takes his firſt flight, half fledg'd, upon the 
ſtage. 
Within this little round the parent bird 
Hath warbled oft ; oft patiently you heard ; 
And as he ſtrove to raiſe his eager throat, 
Your kind applauſe made muſic of his note. 
But now, with beating heart, and anxious eye, 
He ſees his vent'rous younglings ſtrive to fly: 
Like Dædalus, a father's fears he brings, 
A father's hopes, and fain would plume his 


wings. : 
How vain, alas, his hopes! his fears how 
vain ! | 
'Tis You muſt hear, and hearing judge the 
ſtrain. 


Your equal juſtice ſinks or lifts his name; 
Your frown 's a ſentence, your applauſe is fame. 
If humour warms his ſcenes with genial fre, 
They'll ev'n redeem the errors of his fire ; 

Nor ſhall his lead---dead ! to the bottom drop, 
By youth's enlivening cork buoy'd up at top. 

If characters are mark'd with eaſe and truth, 
Pleas'd with his ſpirit, you'll forgive his youth. 
Should fire and ſon be both with dulneſs curſt, 
And Dunce the Second follow Dunce the Firſt,” 
The ſhallow firipling's vain attempt you'll 


„ 
And damn him for a Chip of the old Block. 
Epilogae 


$33 * 
$ 37. Epilegue by Mr. Garrick, on quitting the 
S . | S GARRICK. 
A eteran fee ! whofe laſt act on the ſtage 
4X Entreats your ſmiles for fickneſs and for 
| age; 
Their cauſe L 


mind; 
plead---plead it in heart and 

A fellow- feeling makes one wondrous kind: 

Might we but hope your zeal would not be leſs, 

When I am gone, to patronize diſtreſs; | 

That hope obtain'd, the wiſh'd-for end ſecures. 

To ſoothe their cares, who oft have hghten'd 

ours. 

Shall the great heroes of celeſtial lime, 

Who drank full bowls of Greek and Roman 

wine, | 

Cæſar and Brutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 

Nay, Jove himſelf, who here has quaff'd his 
nectar; { court her, 

Shall they who govern'd fortune, cringe and 

Thirſt in their age, and call in vain for porter ? 

Like Beliſarius, tax the pitying ſtreet 

With date obolum to all they meet ? [gore ; 

Sha'n't I, who oft have drench'd my hands in 

Stabb'd many, poiſon'd ſome, beheaded more; 

Who numbers ſlew in battle on this plain; 

Sha'n't I, the flayer, try to feed the ſlain ? 


- 


To the Upper Gallery. 
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| 


THE END. 


Behold, O horrible! my father's ghoſt, _ 


| Give joy to age, and let em ſay- Lou did it. 


_ 
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Brother to all, with equal love I view ' 

The men who ſlew me, and the men I flew; 

I muſt, I will this happy project ſeize, 

That thoſe, too old to die, may live with eaſe, 

Suppoſe the babes I ſmother'd in the Tower, 

By chance, or ſickneſs, loſe their acting pow r, 

Shall they, once princes, worſe than all iſ 
ſeryv 


| In childhood murder'd, and, when murder” 
ſtarv'd? | | | 


Matrons half raviſh'd, for your recreation, 
In age ſhould never want ſome conſolation : 
Can I, young Hamlet once, to nature loſt, 


With griſly beard, pale cheek, ſtalk up an 
own, 

And he, the Royal Dane, want half a crown 

Forbid it, ladies! gentlemen, forbid it! 


To you, ye gods! I make my laſt ; 
You have a right to judge as Salt 3 ; 
Will your high wiſdoms to our ſcheme incline, 
That kings, queens, heroes, gods, and ghoſt 
Olympus ſhakes !---that omen all ſecures; 
May every joy you give be tenfold yours! 
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